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ECHOES. 


The  Bupentitious  Greek,  as  he  wmidered  over  tlie  crags  or  through 
the  valleys  of  his  native  country,  and  at  some  favorable  spot,  heard  the 
WNind  of  his  own  footsteps  thrown  back  from  the  rocks  or  the  mountain- 
ndesy  was  accustomed  to  halt,  and  with  profound  awe  to  listen,  or  to 
thmk  he  listened,  to  the  voice  of  a  veritable  Divinity.  He  had  learned 
from  the  wandering  bards  that  these  solitary  places  were  the  abodes  of 
m  divine  Goddess  who  discoursed  thus  to  mortals,  and  so  he  devoutly 
ottered  an  audible  prayer,  and  received  again,  with  satisfaction,  the  faint, 
though  approving  answer  from  the  lips  of  Echo. 

With  such  a  reverence  did  the  old  thinker,  as  he  roamed  through  the 
unexplored  wildernesses  of  mind,  and  caught  the  faint  reply  of  his  own 
voice  at  every  advance,  listen  and  bow  to  a  spirit  misunderstood,  yet 
imagined  to  be  the  acquiescence  of  a  superior  Deity.  And  so  it  was,  but 
that  Deity  resided  in  himself. 

Although  the  rays  of  philosophy  have  piereed  through  mythology, 
absorbing  those  dimmer  lights  of  partial  reason  and  imagination,  still  the 
essential  element  is  not  destroyed — it  is  only  eclipsed,  and  therefore 
forgotten.  It  still  exists,  and  has  expanded,  with  the  increase  of  mankind, 
over  all  human  nature.  Venus  Aphrodite  was  once  worshipped,  as  one 
of  the  highest  deities,  but  as  evil  has  come  to  be  recognized,  and  through 
the  luxuries  and  vices  of  men,  to  be  classified,  that  very  term  which  was 
to  the  heathen  tlie  representation  at  once,  of  love  and  reverence,  is  now 
used  to  express  the  most  loathsome  crime.  The  spirit,  although  it  is  a 
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fallen  spirit,  retains  its  identity,  for  as  there  were  then  worshipers  of 
Venus,  so  now  there  are  devotees  to  last.  The  same  is  applicable  to  the 
Oread ;  she  was  once  an  awe-inspiring  Groddess ;  now,  in  the  social 
world,  she  is  degraded  by  legions  of  worthless  beings  who  pervert  the 
signi^caney  of  her  name  and  character.  Her  spirit  now  appears  in  forms 
of  flesh  and  blood  which  glory  in  imaging  other  men's  thoughts  or  acts 
or  characters. 

The  voices  of  those  first  poets,  who  revelled  in  new  fields  of  imagina- 
tion, no  longer  resound  distinctly  through  the  world,  nor  return  upon 
themselves  impeded ;  for  now,  each  syllable,  striking  on  the  adamantine 
brain  of  some  protruding  object,  sends  forth  myriads  of  confused  and 
empty  echoes. 

The  old  moralists,  when  they  gave  to  the  world  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  thought  they  were  benefiting  it,  and  marking  out  for  humanity  a 
sure  and  speedy  road  to  the  millenium.  But  those  very  truths, 
encountering  the  obtuse  mind  of  the  imitator,  are  thrown  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  which  come  to  the  people  jumbled  and  incomprehensible. 
Here  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  slow  progress  of  morality  and 
religion.  Although  truth  in  the  abstract  lives  forever  unimpaired,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  tawdry  and  unbecoming  apparel,  in  which  it  is  and  has 
been  the  fashion  to  clothe  it,  is  very  apt  to  make  it  repulsive,  or  to  conceal 
it  entirely. 

The  critics  and  essayists  too,  who  held  over  the  literature  of  olden  time 
an  iron  rod,  and  labored  assiduously  that  the  channels,  through  which  the 
rising  stream  was  to  flow,  should  be  free  from  obstructions,  ended  their 
labors  with  the  conviction  that  their  own  examples  of  style  and  manner 
of  criticism  were  the  foundations  of  efiectual  barriers  to  impurity  and 
corruption.  But  there  were  opposing  obstacles  a  little  i)ray  from  them 
also,  and  the  next  age  listened  to  the  tumult  of  distorted  language.  The 
pigmy  imitators  of  these,  introduced  what  they  called  ^^  a  more  delicate 
mode  of  expression  " — ^true,  it  was  delicate— enervated  ;  for  where  is 
the  voice,  ever  so  strong,  that  can  impress  itself  upon  a  diminutive  object 
with  sufficient  force  to  elicit  any  adequate  sound  ?  Through  such  media, 
the  ideas  and  language  of  the  best  English  essayists  were  conveyed  to 
the  masses,  and  in  their  transmission  became  but  the  mangled  images  of 
the  originals. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  these  weak-minded  authors  are  now  being 
pushed  up  to  the  literary  atmosphere,  augurs  a  yet  darker  prospect  for 
purity  of  style  and  a  rough  field  for  true  criticism. 
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Another  class  of  Echoes  are  those  who  endeavor  to  elevate  themselves 
to  a  certain  pattern  of  character — more  commonly,  to  that  of  men  eminent 
for  greatness  or  goodness.  These  find  many  helps  either  in  others  who 
are  od  the  same  track,  but  who  imagine  themselves  successful  in  their 
efibrts,  or  in  each  other.  They  are  constantly  mimicking  their  models, 
and  holding  them  up  for  others  to  mimic 

I  would  not  deprecate  that  spirit  of  reverence^would  it  were  more 
prevalent — ^which  attaches  a  dear  and  sacred  memory  to  the  deeds  and 
characters  of  men  who  "  wore  in  death  immortal  wreaths :"  but  when 

9 

biographers  and  pseudo-orators  mingle  in  indiscriminate  medley,  the 
carnage  of  battles,  the  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  the  babble  of  Congress, 
Ihe  preservers  of  the  Union,  black-headed  Negroes,  black  Republicans, 
&c^  &c,  and  through  all,  the  American  Eagle  tangled  in  clouds  and 
agonizing  to  reach  the  third  heavens, — ^then,  reverence  and  decency, 
become  synonyms  for  sacrilege  and  disgrace.  What  evil  cannot  be 
calculated  on  from  such  influences  ?  The  public  prints  catch  the  strains 
and  send  them  echoing  through  the  country — men  of  all  classes  speak  to 
one  another  in  the  same  incoherent  terms:  add  to  this  the  energetic 
appeals  to  the  rising  generation  to  study  the  character  and  imitate  the 
examples  of  their  forefathers,  and  you  have  a  perfect  chaos  from  which 
nothing  can  be  formed  but  ungainly  images  of  men. 

Undoubtedly,  of  the  good  and  evil  characteristics  of  great  men  held 

up  to  view,  the  evil  are  in  most  cases  copied,  since  aspiring  blockheads 

are  ever  disposed  to  think  that  the  chief  necessity  of  a  great  intellect  is 

a  deal  of   extreme    dissipation,    and    extensive  experience  in  polite 

rowdyism.    The  useful  arts  are  impeded  in  their  developments  by  another 

class  of  imitators.      No  invention  appears  without  its  accompanying 

number  of  echoes.    The  most  trifling  as  well  as  the  important  mechanisms 

are  inmiediately  lost  among  a  host  of  counterfeits  and  shams.    A  few 

pages  of  the  Patent  Office  report  will  furnish  a  proof  of  this  most 

ridiculous  furor  for  invention.     Look  at  the  pill  list — there  are  names  by 

the  hundred  pledged  to  kill  or  cure  (more  especially  the  former)  a  whole 

race.    After  the  mutual  toil  of  mind  and  body  for  perhaps  a  life-time, 

Uie  originator  of  some  useful  machine,  presents  himself  as  the  petitioner 

for  the  right  of   construction.     It  is  granted:  yet  no  sooner  has  it 

performed  its  first  successful  operation,  than  one  of  these  gaping  imitators 

can  discover  a  place  where  some  screw  or  bolt  may  be  inserted,  and 

speedily  a  model,  minus  two  or  three  important  items,  is  presented  for 

a  patent. 
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The  age  of  invention  is  being  followed  by  an  age  of  shams :  enthusi- 
asm is  becoming  suffocated  by  the  vapors  of  imitation. 

Such  is  the  world  to-day  as  seen  from  a  few  principal  stand-points.  It 
would  seem  that  inherent  pride  would  lead  these  creatures  to  despise  ser- 
vile mimicry,  or  that  a  laudable  curiosity  would  prompt  them  to  seek 
original  paths  however  humble.  It  is  not  to  the  ignorant  masses  that  this 
shame  fastens — ^it  is  to  those  who,  while  they  pretend  to  be  uttering  their 
own  words  or  doing  their  own  deeds,  are  perverting  the  designs  of  good 
men  and  belieing  the  characters  of  the  great. 

A  most  successful  ground  for  the  experiment  and  practice  of  Echoes 
Is  in  the  enclosures  of  a  college.  In  so  small  a  space,  there  could  not 
perhaps,  be  found  a  greater  or  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  these  phe- 
nomena. It  was  said  by  an  English  writer  that  among  those  in  the  Uni- 
versities, "  there  are  many  who,  instead  of  endeavoring  by  books  and 
meditation  to  form  their  own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  second- 
ary knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coffee-house  can  supply, 
and,  without  any  examination  or  distinction,  adopt  the  criticisms  and 
remarks  which  happen  to  drop  from  those  who  have  risen  by  merit  to  rep- 
utation and  authority.  These  humble  retailers,  called  by  a  correspond- 
ent, Echoes,  should  be  made  ashamed  of  lazy  submission  and  animated 
to  attempts  after  new  discoveries,  and  original  sentiments.''  But  this 
description  is  too  limited  for  us.  We  are  not  content  to  rest  our  opinions 
on  those  of  the  wise — ^we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  adopting  merely,  the 
sentiments  of  distinguished  men,  but  there  appears  to  be  an  absorbing 
desire  to  remould  and  reiterate.  A  comparison  with  the  world  outside 
shows  that  the  same  classes — ^more  expert  and  therefore  finer  examples 
— exist  here  as  there.  An  author  becomes  popular,  and  his  works  are 
sought  and  hastily  skimmed.  A  week  is  given  to  preparation,  and  Echo 
No.  1  breaks  out  on  the  chapel  sti^  in  most  extravagant  ideas  clothed  in 
equaUy  extravagant  words.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  if  many  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  original  author  cannot  be  discovered,  with  just  enough 
of  the  sensible  and  beautiful  expunged  to  make  them  disconnected  and 
disfigured.  Socrates,  Addison  and  the  Bible  are  mangled  with  the  same 
degree  of  recklessness,  and  the  truth  so  choked  out  of  them  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  discover  whether  there  be  anything  but  falsehood — ^at  least,  when 
the  Echoes  are  taken  into  consideration.  So,  by  No.  2,  Washington  and 
Webster,  and  all  the  statesmen  are  mutilated ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  as 
if  we  were  listening  to  the  tones  of  reproach  and  iron^from  the  indig- 
nant ghosts  of  their  speeches,  rather  than  to  primitively  grand  ideas  and 
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doquent  words  of  statesmen  and  orators.  We  repeat  it — it  is  not  the 
imitadoDy  so  much  as  the  emptj  pretension,  we  despise.  No.  3  endeav- 
on  to  assmne  a  dignity  and  other  traits  of  character  which  ill  become  him. 
He  has  set  up,  in  his  heart,  an  image  of  his  fellow  man  to  worship ;  has 
divested  himself  of  his  own  individuality,  as  if  it  were  an  old  jacket,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  pattern  of  another  man's,  because  he  was 
great  The  only  a{^parent  reason  for  such  actions  is  the  lack  of  brains  to 
discover  that  such  an  attempt  is  not  only  absurd  but  impossible.  True, 
there  are  characters  it  is  well  to  strive  to  emulate,  and  qualities  to  be 
desired — not  because  they  adorn  another  mind  or  heart — ^but  because  they 
are  in  themselves  ornaments  to  any  man,  preserving  to  him  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  individuality.  * 
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Messbs.  Editobs  : — ^The  communication  on  <<  Schedules  "  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  reminded  me  of  a  curious  collection  of  similar 
venerable  documents  which  I  had,  lying,  not  in  a  dusty  garret,  but  on  the 
tidy  shelves  of  a  mahogany  book-case.  Taking  up  my  carefully  tied 
bandies,  I  looked  them  over  again,  and  observed  several  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  the  public  exhibitions  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
Some  focts  I  will  present  to  you  and  your  readers,  premising  that  these 
afore-mentioned  schedules  furnish  all  the  data  I  have  on  the  subject. 

1  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  College  Honors,  as  they  exist  at 
present,  were  not  awarded  until  1805,  since  which  time  the  present  system 
has  been  in  operation,  although  none  of  the  honors,  as  they  are  now 
named,  have  been  continued  annually  without  interruption.  As  no  list 
of  the  honor-men  of  the  College,  so  far  as  1  know,  has    ever  been 
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published,  and  as  such  a  list  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  su| 
tive,  I  send  you  one  for  publication  in  your  Quarterly : — 

VALBDICTORIANS.  SALUTATOSIANS. 

Israel  Williams, 
Elizar  Goodrich, 
John  Bascom, 
Joseph  Boies, 
Josiah  Clarke, 
Lorrin  C.  Hatch, 
Herman  Halsey, 
Chris.  A.  Paige, 

Caleb  Rice, 
Franklin  Sherrill, 
F.  Stebbins  Gaylord, 
Emory  Washburn, 
John  Whiton, 
John  C.  Brigharo, 
Alvan  Wheeler, 
Lucius  Field, 
Joseph  Hyde, 
Elisha  H.  AUen, 
Henry  Davis, 
David  A.  Noble, 
Levi  F.  Claflin, 
James  Ballard, 
Joseph  L.  Partridge, 
♦George  A.  Williams, 
Benjamin  R.  Sheldon, 
George  Halo, 
J.  E.  Field, 
Jonas  Denton, 
Azariah  S.  Clark, 
J.  Homer  Ellis, 
Walter  Wright, 
J.  H.  Ferris, 
Thomas  A.  Hall, 
N.  Lasell, 

Chas.  Worthington, 
Timothy  Childs, 
L.  Fairbank, 
A.  H.  Laflin, 
Chas.  S.  Spencer, 


1805. 

1806. 

Theodore  North, 

1807. 

Abel  Catler, 

1808. 

Gordon  Hall, 

1809. 

• 

1810. 

Justin  Edwards, 

1811. 

Cyrus  Tale, 

1812. 

John  Woods, 

1813. 

Reynolds  Bascom, 

1814. 

Orville  Dewey, 

1815.^ 

*  Ehaphras  Clark, 

1816. 

Stephen  Taylor, 

1817. 

Henry  W.  Bishop, 

1818. 

William  N.  Porter, 

1819. 

Willimm  A.  Hallock, 

1820. 

Charles  Baker, 

1821. 

Emerson  Davis, 

1822. 

Jonathan  E.  Woodbridge, 

1823. 

Thomas  P.  Allen, 

1824. 

Mark  Hopkins, 

1825. 

Norman  S.  Sprague, 

1826. 

John  Morgan, 

1827. 

1828. 

Edward  Lasell, 

1829. 

William  Hicks, 

1830. 

David  N.  Sheldon, 

1831. 

G.  A.  H.  Coming, 

1832. 

N.  E.  Spencer, 

1833. 

Samuel  Buel, 

1834. 

John  Hall, 

1835. 

Chas.  A.  Williams, 

1836. 

John  Tatlock, 

1837. 

Stephen  J.  Field, 

1838. 

John  Wells, 

1839. 

George  Kerr, 

1840. 

Chas.  Hawley, 

1841. 

Saml.  G.  Wheeler, 

1842. 

Addison  Ballard, 

1843. 

H.  B.  Hosford, 

1844. 

Theron  H.  Hawkes, 

#  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Williams,  the  Salutatory  Oration  was  delivei 
Simeon  Howard  Calhoun. 
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'S45.  WilUam  D.  WhiUng, 

^^46.  J.McClellan, 

^«^7.  J.  L.  T.  PhUlips, 

^^48.  Paul  A.  Chadbonmo, 

1849.  E.  G.  Beckwith, 

1850.  T.  F.  Van  Vechten, 

1851.  George  Moore, 

1852.  C.  McKHyde, 

1853.  J.  Clement  French, 

1854.  J.  Rockwell, 

1855.  Chas.  Marsh, 

1856.  Chas.  8.  Halsej. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ORATIONS. 

1816.  Jonas  Kmg, 

1817.  Medad  Pomeroy, 

1818.  George  W.  Benedict, 

1819.  Wm.  Richards, 

1820.  JadahEly, 

1822.  Chas.  A.  Lee, 

1823.  Royal  L.  Porter, 

1824.  William  Hervey, 

1825.  Lyman  Thompson, 

1826.  Albert  Hopkins, 

1827.  Jos.  Anderson, 

1 828.  Fordyce  M.  Habbard , 

1829.  Sardis  B.  Morley, 

1830.  Eli  T.  Mack, 

1831.  Caleb  P.  Seymour, 

1832.  Thomas  Dntton, 

1833.  Martin  L  Townsend, 

1834.  Wells  Colton, 

1835.  George  Sheldon, 

1836.  Bashnell  White, 

1837.  Israel  W.  Andrews, 

1838.  Rowland  8.  Howes, 

1839.  A.  S.  Anderson, 

1840.  John  A.  Walker 

1841.  Melzer  Montague, 

1842.  Wm.  H.  Edwards, 

1843.  Seth  S.  Mellcn, 

1844.  C.  H.  Demond, 

1845.  Chas.  A.  Davison, 

1846.  A.  S.  Kellogg, 

1847.  C.  B.  Sheldon, 

1848.  D.  E.  Safford, 
1849*  John  Bascom, 


S.  McQellan, 
Chas.  8.  Sylvester, 
S.  B.  Sheldon, 
Theodore  Strong, 
N.  H.  Rosseter, 
William  Stark, 
Chas.  A.  Dewey,  Jr., 
Edward  W.  French, 
W.  Cheney, 
James  L.  Rice, 
E.  L.  Lincoln, 
John  Lamberton. 

GREEK  ORATIONS. 

1816.  J.  Burt  Goddard, 

1817.  William  Eastman, 

1818.  Royal  W.  Smith, 

1819.  Gerard  HaUock, 

1820.  EUjah  Thayer, 

1822.  Parsons  Cooke, 

1823.  Ebenezer  Niles, 

1824.  Chas.  G.  Jndd, 

1825.  A.  Caulkins, 

1826.  WilUam  C.  White, 

1827.  James  M.  Amell, 

1828.  H.  R.  Hoisington, 

1829.  S.  Irenuius  Prime. 

FIRST  BNOLISU  ORATION. 

1830.  W.  Woodworth, 

1831.  Wm.  Stuart, 

1832.  Geo.  C.  Gibbs, 

1833.  Willis  Lord, 

1834.  E.  W.  B.  Canning. 

1835.  S.  C.  Wilcox, 

1836.  Joseph  White, 

1837.  Saml.  G.  Jones, 

1838.  John^sham, 

1839.  J.  Yanderpoel, 

1840.  J.  W.  Brown, 

1841.  R.  M.Wright, 

1842.  Geo.  P.  Briggs, 

1843.  Abm.  Gosman, 

1844.  J.  H.  Budd, 

1845.  Stephen  C.  Strong, 

1846.  John  Allen. 

MATHEMATICAL  ORATIONS. 

1847.  S.  p.  Ely, 
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1850. 

Dadley  Field, 

1848. 

S.  T.  Field, 

1851. 

Chas.  Newman, 

1849. 

F.  A.  Boies, 

1852. 

H.  M.  Hazeltine, 

1850. 

J.  B.  Taylor, 

1853. 

James  A.  Clark, 

1852. 

II.  J.  Hant, 

1854. 

H.  R.  Murdock, 

1854. 

T.  M.  Wheeler, 

1855. 

James  Ortoo, 

1855. 

C.  M.'Dodd, 

1856. 

1856. 

John  Tatlock,  Jr. 

CLASSICAL   ORATIONS. 

missionaryKorations. 

1847. 

Isaac  N.  I^incoln, 

1852. 

Stephen  C.  Fi:^ey, 

1848. 

James  D.  Clarke, 

1853. 

F.JN.  Peloubet, 

1849. 

M.  B.  Whitney, 

1854. 

Jadson  Aspinwall. 

1851. 

James  White, 

ETHICAL   ORATIONS. 

1852. 

J.  W.  Dickinson, 

1850. 

Wm.  £.  Merriman, 

1853. j 

IH.|A.  Smith, 

1851. 

George  £.  Clark, 

-      1854. 

C.  S.  Horton, 

1852. 

C.  H.  Uolmes, 

1855. 

S.  F.  Woodin. 

1854. 

James  R.  Dewey, 

NATURAL  HISTORY    ORATIONS. 

1855. 

S.  B.  Forbes. 

1847. 

F.  J.  Bnmstead, 

meteorological  oration. 

1850. 

W.  R.  Tompkinson, 

1852. 

Charles  M.  Freeman. 

1851. 

William  Goodell. 

GEOLOGICAL   ORATIONS. 

HISTORICAL  ORATIONS. 

1853. 

S.  D.  Barr, 

1847. 

Thomas  M.  North, 

1854. 

George  L.  Ames. 

1848. 

C.  S.  Donning, 

/ESTHBTICAL  ORATION. 

1849. 

J.  G.  Ogden, 

1854. 

• 

Robert  Jackson. 

1851. 

L.  Bronk,  Jr., 

METAPHYSICAL    ORATIONS. 

1854. 

J.  M.  Anderson. 

1852. 

Arthur  L.  P^rry, 

ASTRONOMICAL   ORATIONS. 

1854. 

G.  W.  Northrop, 

1854. 

£.  P.  Hadson, 

1855. 

W.  W.  Adams, 

1856. 

L.  Wilson. 

1856. 

J.  A.  Garfield. 

The  year  1819,  80  far  as  my  schedules  show,  witnessed  the  institution 
of  the  Adelphic  Union  Exhibition,  and  the  Junior  Exhibition,  which  still 
continue  to  be  held.  A  Senior  Exhibition  also  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  Fall  term.  This  has,  however,  been  for 
several  years  discontinued.  The  first  Prize  Rhetorical  Exhibition 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  1829.  The  first  mock-schedule  of  the 
Junior  Exhibition,  was  issued  in  1851.  It  is  therefore  no  time-honored 
custom,  but  one  ^  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

And  now,  Messrs.  Editors,  you  have  a  goodly  array  of  names,  many 
of  which  are  '^not  unknown  to  fame."  They  do  not  comprise  all  that 
old  Williams  may  be  proud  to  point  out  on  her  Triennial  Catalogue,  but 
I  think  they  will  satisfactorily  disprove  the  assertion  often  so  sweepingly 
and  unthinkingly  made,  that  success  in  College  gives  no  promise  of 
success  in  life.  Antiquarius. 
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No  sooner  does  a  useful  invention  become  well-known,  than  a  hundred 
conjectures  and  doubts  are  raised  in  regard  to  its  novelty,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  Sdomon's  sweeping  assertion,  that  there  is  "  nothing  new 
imder  the  sun,"  were  literally  true.    Faust's  reno¥m  as  the  primitive 
discoverer  of  printing,  has  been  considerably  shaken  of  late  by  the  more 
intimate  acquaintance  which  we  have  gained  with  Chinese  arts,  disclosing 
as  they  do,  a  knowledge  of  printing  much  anterior  to  Faust's  time ;  and 
extensive  research  among  the  buried  cities  of  the  East,  is  continually 
bringing  to  light  arts  and  sciences,  which  we  had  hitherto  confidently 
asserted  to  be  of  modem  invention.    This  is  also  true  of  discovery. 
An  obscure  Italian  sets  sail,   in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the  incredulous 
learned,  in  search  of  a  coiftinent ;  he  discovers  it,  and  immediately  his 
daim  to  the  honor  of  being  the  original  discoverer  is  disputed.    In  his 
own  time  Columbus  heard  the  cavils  of  jealous  enemies,  but  the  candid 
investigation  of  a  later  age  has  proved  those  objections  to  rest  on  very 
insecure  foundation.    But  we  have  been  within  a  very  few  years  called 
upon  to  examine  the  truth  of  a  more  important  claim  to  the  original  dis- 
covery of  America,  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Scandi- 
navians.   Our  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  North  has  hitherto 
been  much  confined,  but  through  the  careful  research  of  Norwegian  and 
Danish  scholars,  we  have  lately  become  possessed  of  &cts  that  afibrd  at 
least  plausible  grounds  to  suppose  that  this  continent  was  known  to  the 
Northmen  in  the  Eleventh  century.    Without  now  stopping  to  examine 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents  which  give  us  this  information,  let  us 
consider  the  facts  presented  to  us  and*apply  the  proper  tests. 

In  1714,  attention  was  directed  by  Cotton  Mather  to  an  inscription 
upon  a  rock  nestt  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River  in  Massachusetts,  but  the 

*  The  writer  has  obtained  his  information  on  this  rabject,  prindpally  from  the 
following  works : — ^Antiqnitates  Americans ;  Henderson's  Iceluid ;  Wheaton's  His- 
tory of  the  Northmen;  Mellet'a  Northern  Antiqaites;  Forster's  Voyages  and  the 
Aoalectic  Magazine  for  October,  1820. 
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subject  was  soon  dismissed  without  any  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to 
its  origin  being  arrived  at  All  agreed,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  the  Indians,  but  of  some  civilized  people  who  had  formerly  resided 
there.  But  the  first  notice  which  I  find  in  later  years  of  the  traditions 
of  Scandinavians,  is  in  Mallet's  "Northern  Antiquities,"  Paris,  1755. 
In  this  book  the  author  gives  an  abstract  of  the  information  concerning 
the  Discovery  of  Vinland  by  the  Northmen,  contained  in  the  old  annals 
of  Norway  and  Iceland.  The  fullest  account,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Antiquitaf es  Americanae/*  Hafniae,  1837.  In  this  work,  the 
editors  have  collected  the  principal  evidence  to  be  found  in  favor  of  this 
discovery.  All  this  evidence  is  drawn  from  full  and  minute  historic 
records,  which  have  been  preserved  in  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  from 
the  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  on  a  few  rocks  on  the  coast 
of  New  England 

In  order  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  discovery,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  colonization  of  Iceland.  This  island  was  discovered  in  861  by  Nad- 
dod,  a  Norwegian,  who  called  it  Snoeland,  or  the  land  of  snow.  Finding 
no  traces  of  civilization,  he  returned  to  Norway  with  an  account  of  his 
discovery.  A  second  visit  was  made  three  jrears  later  by  Gardar,  who 
sailed  round  it,  discovered  it  to  be  an  island  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Gardarsholm,  or  the  Island  of  Gardar.  In  865,  the  island  was  again 
visited  by  the  pirate  Floki.  He  spent  the  winter  there  with  his  com- 
panions, but  meeting  with  losses,  returned  home,  after  having  given  it 
the  dreary  name  which  it  has  ever  since  held.  The  account  which  his 
companions  gave  was  far  difi*erent  from  his.  They  described  it  as  a  most 
delightful  country,  and  one  of  them  "  could  not  conceive  how  he  could 
convey  a  more  adequate  idea  of  its  richness  and  fertility,  than  by  saying 
that  *  milk  dropped  from  every  plant  and  butter  from  every  twig  !* "  In 
870,  two  Norwegians,  Ingolf  and  Hjorleif,  obliged  to  flee  their  native 
country  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  enemies,  landed  in  Iceland  and  estab- 
lished a  permanent  colony  there.  The  population  of  the  island  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  tyranny  which  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  exer- 
cised over  his  subjects.  Great  numbers  o^  them  flocked  to  Iceland,  and 
settled  down  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  928,  the  inhabitants  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  republic,  and  the  laws  were  administered  with  great 
equity  and  justice. 

The  discovery  of  Greenland  was  made  about  982,  by  Eric  the  Red, 
who  was  the  son  of  Thorwald— a  Norwegian  noble,  banished  from  his 
comitry  for  having  slain  a  person  in  duel.     Coming  to  Iceland,  Eric, 
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the  death  of  his  father,  committed  the  same  crime,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country.  Being  also  under  sentence  of  banishment  from 
Norway,  he  was  in  great  perplexity  whither  to  flee.  Necessity  deter- 
mined him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  coast  to  the  north-west  of  Ice- 
land, which  had  before  been  descried  by  some  fishermen  The  distance 
was  not  great  and  his  search  proved  successful.  Landing  upon  a  little 
island,  he  there  spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  crossed  over  to  the 
main  land,  and  finding  it  covered  with  beautiful  verdure,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Greenland.  Returning  to  Iceland  after  a  few  years,  he  induced 
many  to  go  to  the  new  land,  where  colonies  sprang  up,  and  flourishing 
settlements  were  made.  The  population  rapidly  increased ;  castles  were 
bailt  and  churches  founded,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Having  so  &r  traced  the  progress  of  discovery,  which  the  active  and 
restless  Norwegians  were  constantly  making,  let  us  follow  them  still 
further  and  mark  their  steps  as  they  turn  toward  the  western  world. 

There  was  formerly,  say  the  ancient  chronicles,  a  man  named  Herjolf, 

descended  from  Ingolf,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Iceland.    This  man 

was  accustomed  to  make  voyages  with  his  son  Biarne.    In  one  of  these 

foy^es  their  vessels  became  separated,  and  Herjolf  went  to  Norway 

and  afterwards  to  Greenland.    Biarne  coming  to  Norway,  learned  of  his 

Other's  departure  for  Greenland,  and  immediately  set  out  for  that  country, 

though  it  was  then  but  little  known  and  he  had  no  one  on  board  who 

ooald  guide  him  to  it     He  steered  by  observation  of  the  stars  and  by 

what  he  had  heard  of  the  situation  of  the  country.     During  the  first  three 

da3r9,  he  bore  toward  the  west,  but  the  wind  varying  to  the  north  and 

bbwing  strong,  he  was  forced  to  run  to  the  southward.     He  was  driven  in 

that  direction  for  several  days,  and  when  the  wind  and  great  darkness 

which  had  prevailed,  ceased,  he  discovered  land  in  the  distance  and  made 

sail  for  it    The  appearance  of  this  land  was  that  of  a  low  flat  country, 

overgrown  with  woods.     Knowing  that  the  coast  of  Greenland  was 

covered  with  lofty  snow-topped  mountains,  he  stood  off  and  sailed  to  the 

north-west,   passing  an  island  in  the  distance,   and  after  seven   days 

reached  the  southern-most  point  of  Greenland,  where  Biarne  found  his 

father.    There  is,  however,  such  a  shade  of  uncertainty  thrown  over 

this  narration,  that  it  would  be  insufficient  to  support  the  claim  of  the 

Norwegians  without  the  additional  evidences  of  subsequent  voyages. 

Biarne,  it  is  said,  made  a  visit  to  Norway  and  related  his  adventures 
to  Eric,  a  distinguished  Jarl  of  the  country,  who  reproached  him  for  not 
having  explored  the  new  land  to  which  he  had  been  driven.     Returning 
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to  his  father  in  Greenland,  there  was  much  noise  made  about  this  new 
country  which  Biame  was  said  to  have  discovered.  The  Norwegians, 
naturally  a  hardy  people,  were  filled  with  eagerness  to  go  thither,  and 
Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  was  excited  to  emulate  the  fame  which  his 
father  had  acquired  from  the  discovery  of  Greenland.  He  purchased 
Biame's  ship  and  manned  it  with  thirty-five  men.  Ailer  much  entreaty, 
he  persuaded  his  aged  father,  Eric,  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise,  but 
as  they  were  going  down  to  the  vessel,  which  was  all  ready  to  sail,  Eric's 
horse  stumbled,  and  taking  it  as  an  ill  omen,  he  refused  to  embark. 
Leif,  therefore,  set  out  wiUiout  him,  and  weighed  anchor  with  his  com- 
panions, among  whom  was  Tjrrker,  a  German,  who  had  long  resided  in 
his  father's  family.    This  was  in  the  year  1000. 

They  first  discovered  land,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by 
Biame,  the  coast  of  which  was  fiat  and  stony,  and  which  they  named 
Helluland  or  Rockland.  Sailing  farther  south  they  came  to  another 
coast,  also  fiat,  covered  with  thick  wood,  and  the  shores  of  white  sand 
gradually  sloping  toward  the  sea.  This  they  named  Markland  or  Wood- 
land. Again  embarking,  they  pushed  their  voyage  to  the  south-west  for 
two  days  and  nights,  when  they  came  to  a  third  land,  the  northern  ^fpast 
of  which  was  sheltered  by  an  island.  Landing  here,  they  found  a  coun- 
try not  mountainous,  but  undulating  and  woody,  abounding  in  plants 
which  produced  a  grain  as  sweet  as  honey.  They  did  not  continue  here 
long,  but  took  to  their  vessel,  and  sailipg  to  the  west,  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  up  which  they  were  carried  with  the  tide  to  a  lake  whence  the 
river  fiowed.  Here  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  found  the  river  full  of 
fine  salmon,  and  the  land  fruitful  and  affording  good  pasturage.  They 
determined  to  pass  the  winter  here,  and  accordingly  erected  some  huts, 
calling  the  place  Leifsbooths. 

One  day,  during  their  stay  there,  the  Grerman,  Tyrker,  was  found  to 
be  missing,  and  as  Leif  valued  his  services  highly,  since  he  was  acquain- 
ted with  many  arts,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  were 
sent  out  to  search  for  him.  When  they  at  last  found  him,  he  gave  way 
to  the  most  extravagant  bursts  of  joy  and  commenced  speaking  to  them 
rapidly  in  his  own  tongue,  which  they  did  not  understand.  When  he  was 
induced  to  explain  himself,  he  told  them  that  he  had  discovered  vines 
producing  wild  grapes,  and  joyfully  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he  had 
procured  them.  The  men  gathering  some  bunches  bore  them  to  Leif, 
who  at  first  doubted  whether  they  were  grapes ;  but  the  German,  who 
had  lived  in  the  South,  assured  him  that  they  were  grapes,  and  accord- 
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inglj  Leif  gave  to  the  country  the  Dame  of  Vinland,  or  the  Land  of 
Wine. 

Leif  letamed  to  Greenland  in  the  spring,  but  his  brother  Thorwald, 
not  satisfied  with  the  exploration  just  made,  borrowed  Leif 'a  vessel,  and 
with  thirty  men  sailed  for  Vinland  in  the  year  1002.  He  reached  Leifs- 
boolhs  and  made  use  of  the  huts  there  constructed,  and  lived  during  the 
winter  by  fishing.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thorwald  sent  a  part  of  the 
company  in  the  ship's  boat  to  the  westward,  to  examine  the  country. 
They  found  pleasant  shores  with  thick  forests,  and  sandy  beaches.  They 
were  occupied  during  the  whole  summer  in  this  survey,  and  in  the 
aotomn  returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  In  the  following  spring, 
Thorwald  set  out  with  his  men  in  the  large  ship  on  another  excursion. 
They  sailedi^tward,  and  then  northward  to  a  remarkable  headland,  en- 
dosing  a  bay,  and  opposite  to  another  cape  where  their  vessel  was  cast 
on  shore  in  a  storm.  It  was  so  much  damaged  that  the  whole  summer 
was  spent  in  repairing  it,  and  the  old  keel,  which  was  now  useless,  was 
set  up  in  the  sand ;  and  either  from  this  circumstance,  or  because  of  a 
fimcied  resemblance  in  the  outline  of  the  coast,  they  called  the  cape 
Soljames  or  Keel-cape.  Thence  they  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  land  into  the  nearest  bay,  to  a  promontory,  and  which  was  every- 
where overgrown  with  wood.  Here  they  disembarked,  and  Thorwdd 
exclaimed :  ^  This  is  a  goodly  place ;  and  here  I  should  like  well  to 
fix  my  dwelling."  When  they  were  preparing  to  return  to  the  vessel, 
they  discovered  three  hillocks  on  the  beach.  Upon  nearing  them, 
they  found  them  to  be  three  leather  boats,  under  each  of  which 
were  three  Skiellings  or  natives.  They  came  to  blows  with  them  and  took 
Uiem  all  prisoners  save  one,  who  escaped  in  his  canoe.  '  They  inhumanly 
slew  their  prisoners.  Not  long  after  this,  however,  a  great  number  of  na- 
tives came  in  their  canoes  and  made  an  attack  upon  them.  Defending  them- 
selves from  the  arrows  by  means  of  wooden  balks  on  the  ship  side,  they 
were  none  of  them  struck  except  Thorwald.  The  natives  seeing  that  it 
was  useless  to  stay  there  longer,  discharged  a  great  flight  of  arrows  at 
the  Northmen  and  then  left.  Thorwald,  finding  that  his  wound  was  fatal, 
called  his  companions  about  him  and  said:  "  I  now  advise  you  to  pre- 
pare for  your  departure  as  soon  as  possible,  but  you  shall  bring  me  to 
the  promontory  where  I  thought  it  good  to  fix  n^  dwelling ;  it  may  be 
that  it  was  a  prophetic  word  that  fell  from  my  mouth  about  my  abiding 
there  for  a  season ;  there  shall  ye  bury  me  and  plant  a  cross  at  my  head 
and  also  at  my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Krossanes  (Crossness)  in  all  time 
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coming."  He  died,  and  they  carried  out  his  wishes.  Afterward  thej 
returned  to  Leifsbooth  and  spent  the  winter  there,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1005,  they  went  back  to  Greenland  to  render  the  account  of  their  expe- 
dition to  Leif. 

Another  attempt  was  made  shortly  after  this  by  Thorstein,  a  brother 
of  Thorwald,  who  with  his  wife,  Gudrida,  and  twenty  five  companions, 
embarked  for  Vinland  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  procuring  the  body 
of  Thorwald.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  They  were  beaten  about 
for  some  time,  and  finally  reached  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
Thorstein  and  many  of  his  companions  died.  His  wife  returned  with 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  bringing  with  her  the  body  of  Thorstein.  In 
the  following  summer  there  came  to  Greenland  from  Iceland,  Thorfinn^ 
a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great  wealth.  He  there  became  enamoured  of 
Gudrida,  and  with  Leif's  permission  married  her.  The  subject  of  the 
colonization  of  Vinland  was  much  agitated  at  that  time,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  set  out  thither.  He  gathered  about  him  a  band  /of  sixty  follow- 
ers, bis  wife,  Gudrida,  and  five  other  women,  and  with  these  he  set  sail 
for  Vinland,  having  on  board  agricultural  implements,  cattle  and  various 
preparations  for  founding  a  colony.  Afler  coasting  along  Greenland 
and  stopping  at  different  places,  they  stood  out  to  sea  and  in  due  time 
reached  Leifsbooths.  Here  they  passed  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
sailed  farther  south  tod  went  on  shore ;  here  they  were  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  the  natives,  who  were  very  desirous  of  trading  with  them, 
offering  all  manner  of  furs  in  return  for  cloth.  They  were  very  anxious 
to  procure  the  swords  and  other  weapons  which  the  Northmen  possessed, 
but  Thorfinn  forbade  his  followers  to  sell  them  on  any  account  One  of 
them,  however,  stole  a  hatchet,  and  trying  his  skill  upon  one  of  bis  com- 
panions, slew  him  upon  the  spot ;  whereat,  one  who  appeared  to  be  of 
authority  among  them,  indignantly  hurled  the  offensive  weapon  into  the 
sea.  But  the  Northmen  did  not  remain  long  at  peace  with  the  natives, 
and  though  Thorfinn  abode  there  three  years,  he  finally  considered  it  un- 
safe to  stay  longer,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Greenland  with  his  ves- 
sels laden  with  skins  and  rasins.  The  chronicle  relates,  that  after  several 
voyages,  Thorfinn  ended  his  days  in  Iceland,  where  he  built  a  splendid 
house  and  lived  as  one  of  the  first  lords  in  the  country — that  he  had  a 
son  named  Snorro,  wha  was  born  in  Vinland — that  after  his  decease,  his 
widow  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  having  at  her  return  devoted 
herself  to  religion,  died  in  a  monastery  in  Iceland  near  a  church  erected 
by  her  son.    We  dwell  upon  these  minor  circumstances,  because  they 
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seem  to  ooDfirm  the  aathenticitj  of  the  main  account,  bj  being  facts, 
which,  related  so  minntely,  appear  from  other  soarces  to  have  been  well- 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

The  principal  voyage  after  this  was  undertaken  by  two  brothers,  Helge 

and  Finnboge,  who,  coming  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  were  induced  by 

Freydisa,  who  had  accompanied  Thorfinn,  to  sail  to  Vinland  and  take  her 

with  them.     But  this  shrewish  woman,  when  they  had  reached  Vinland, 

stirred  up  such  a  revolt  among  the  servants,  that  it  terminated  in  the 

massacre  of  the  two  brothers  together  with  some  thirty  of  his  followers. 

She  returned  afler  this  to  Greenland,  and  though  she  endeavored  to  keep 

the  cruel  deed  secret  by  bribing  'her  followers,  it  became  noised  abroad 

and  she  lived  and  died  in  great  disgrace. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  most  certain  knowledge  which  we  have 
oonceming  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.    The  Icelandic 
chroDides  occasionally  mention  the  colony  after  this,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  that  there  was  a  communication  kept  up  for  a  long  time  be- 
tween Vinland  and  the  mother-country.    One  of  these  chronicles  makes 
mention  of  a  Saxon  priest — John,  who,  having  served  a  church  in  Iceland 
for  four  years,  passed  over  to  Vinland  to  convert  his  unbelieving  country- 
men; but  his  attempt  was  not  probably  successful,  since  we  find  that  he 
was  there  killed.    In  the  year  1121,  Eric,  bishop  of  Greenland,  went 
over  for  the  same  purpose,  but  we  never  hear  of  him  afler  this.     Since 
that  time,  Vinland  seems  to.  have  been  lost  sight  of.    That  part  of 
Greenland  which  embraced  Christianity  was  lost,  and  Iceland  too  fell  from 
its  former  state ;  while  internal  feuds,  and  |k  dreadful  pestilence  which 
swept  over  the  north  of  Europe,  so  weakened  the  kingdom  of  the  North- 
men, that  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  other  countries  in 
Europe,  and  finally  the  remembrance  of  the  discovery  was  in  a  measure 
obliterated.    The  colony  in  Vinland  receiving  no  further  assistance  from 
home,  was  probably  swallowed  up  in  the  tribes  of  Indians  about  the 
settlements ;  and  in  fact,  French  missionaries  have  discovered  traces  of 
the  Norse  tongue,  as  they  believe,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  who 
reside  about  the  mouth  of    the  St.  Lawrence.     Other    vestiges  too 
rentain,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  which  seem  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
laims  of  the  Scandinavians  to  the  first  discovery  of  America. 

In  a  magazine  article,  it  would  be  impossible  to  note  down  all  the  ac- 
counts which  the  chronicles  have  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  voyages  made 
by  the  Scandinavians  to  Vinland ;  but  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject,  can  find  a  more  detailed  narration  in  Mallet's  **  Northern  An- 
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tiquites,"  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  2 ;  Wheaton's  "  History  of  the  Northmen,"  aiid 
Foreter's  "  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North."  To  prove,  however, 
that  the  Vinland  of  the  Northmen  is  Americay  requires  more  lengthy 
arguments  than  can  well  be  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  present  essay, 
and  we  will  therefore  defer  the  consideration  of  the  proof  of  their  iden- 
tity to  another  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


IN     THE      FOREST. 


Wb  lie  beneath  the  forest  shade 
Whose  sonny  tremors  dapple  ns  ; 

She  is  a  prond-eyed  Grecian  maid 
And  I  am  Sardanapalas ; 

A  king  uncrowned  whose  sole  allegiance 

Resides  in  dnsky  forest  regions. 

How  cool  and  liquid  seems  the  sky ; 

How  blue  and  still  the  distance  is ! 
White  fleets  of  cloud  at  anchor  lie 

And  mpte  are  all  existences, 
Save  here  and  there  a  bird  that  launches 
A  shaft  of  song  among  the  branches. 

Within  this  alien  realm  of  shade 
We  keep  a  sylvan  Passover ; 

We  happy  twain,  a  wayward  maid, 
A  careless,  gay  philosopher  ; 

But  unto  me  she  seems  a  Yen  us 

And  Paphian  grasses  nod  between  us. 

Her  drooping  eyelids  half  conceal 
A  vague,  uncertain  mysteiy ; 

Her  tender  glances  half  reveal 
A  sad,  impassioned  history ; 

A  tale  of  hopes  and  foars  unspoken 

Of  thoughts  that  die  and  leave  no  token. 
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"  Oh  braid  a  wreath  of  budding  sprays 

And  crown  me  qaeen/'  the  maiden  says ; 
"  Qaeen  of  the  shadowy  woodland  ways, 

And  wandering  winds,  whose  cadences, 
Are  nnto  thee  that  tale  repeating 
Which  I  most  perish  while  secreting  !*' 

I  wove  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  bads 

And  flowers  with  golden  chalices, 
And  crowned  her  qaeen  of  sammer  woodb 

And  dreamy  forest  palaces  ; 
Queen  of  that  realm  whose  tender  story 
Makes  life  a  splendor,  death  a  glory. 


-<-^•^-►- 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EPICURUS. 


Ancient  poetry,  like  modern,  was  not  solely  imaginati««r    As  it  is 
said  of  the  poet  to-day,  that  he  must  be  a  natural  metaphySician  ;  so  of 
the  Grecian  poet  it  was  true  that  he  must  be  a  philosopher.     The  quick 
intuition  which  perceives  the  truth  it  cannot  explain,  and  like  the  mind  of 
woman  knows  by  instinct  what  plodding  reason  hesitates  to  accept,  which 
perceives  the  nice  distinctions  ypfth&iideal  and  the  real,  and  their  mutual 
illastrations,  and  brings  the^SSpom  the  well  of  truth  by  the  buoyant 
power  of  the  imagination,  is  characteristic  of  the  poet  of  all  ages.     It 
iras  to  the  poet  as  such :  as  an   expounder  of  highest  truths,  which 
imagination  alone  can  comprehend,  that   Grecian  philosophy  owed  its 
birth.    Whether  native  to  the  Grecian  soil,  or  introduced  by  colonists 
from  foreign  lands,  it  certainly  first  appeared  in  the  works  of  poets.     As 
the  savage  knows  the  Deity  only  by  the  conceptions  of  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, so  only  the  poet's  fancy  dared  first  to  speculate  on  the  laws  of 
spheres  and  the  systems  of  Gods.     Perhaps   to   the   influence  of  this 
poetry,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  genial  warmth  which  pervades  the 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  makes  them  sought  for  by  those  who  love  to 
read  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  moral  sublimity.     For  through  all  the 
(}ark  webs  of  heathen  speculation  there  gleams  the  golden  thread  of  love, 
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binding  men  to  their  tenets  thenj  as  it  binds  christians  now  to  the  religion 
which  Revelation  has  substantiated.  Priests  snatched  the  speculations 
from  poets :  for  there  is  always  much  of  religion  in  poetry :  and  the 
shrine  of  philosophy  was  transferred  from  the  summit  of  Parnassus  to  the 
grottos  of  Delphi.  Philosophy  then  ruled  the  world,  and  natioifs  trem- 
bled before  the  obscure  oracles  of  Apollo,  as  did  Israel  before  the  smok- 
ing Sinai.  Tinged  as  it  is  with  the  conceptions  of  poets,  and  shrouded  in 
the  obscurity  of  superstitious  mystery,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  philoso- 
phy became  a  profession,  each  mind  found  theories  for  itself,  adapted  to 
its  own  tastes,  modified  by  its  own  character:  th^t  they  differed  even, 
from  Pantheism  to  Atheism,  from  a  laughing  Demociitus,  to  the  tearful 
Heraditus.  And  far  from  truth  as  they  all  may  be  in  their  theories,  it 
will  certainly  be  admitted  that  there  is,  in  many  of  them,  much  excellent 
morality,  and  much  pure  enjoyment.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  yet  it 
seems  true  that  of  them  all  there  is  none,  which  in  its  ideas  of  conduct, 
and  its  immediate  influence,  approximates  more  closely  to  the  tastes  of 
the  present  day  than  the  Epicurean  school.  Though  abuse  of  its  doc- 
trines has  seemed  to  render  just,  the  calumny  which  oppresses  it,  it  still 
bears  a  vein  of  richest  ore,  which  needs  but  the  cleansing  power  of 
Christian  tliscrimination  and  the  stamp  of  modem  society  to  make  it  cur- 
rent coin.  The  physical  doctrines  of  Epicurus  are  no  less  ridiculous 
than  falile.  It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  strange  admixture  on 
the  one  hand,  of  truths  which  modem  science  has  scarcely  yet  verified, 
and  on  the  other,  of  absurdities  which  a  savage  never  believed.  Deny- 
ing both  an  overmling  Providence  and  an  irregular  chance,  he  not  even 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  blind  fatality ;  but  referred  everything  to  a 
necessity  dependent  upon  material  laws.  He  believed  that  this  necessity 
acted  in  the  formation  as  well  as  govemment  of  matter:  and  by  it  ac- 
counted for  all  the  various  forms  in  which  nature  is  developed.  That 
indestructible  atoms  by  the  power  of  gravitation  formed  the  earth,  the 
sky,  the  stars,  and  the  vegetables  and  animals — that  these  grew  first  by 
accident  and  afterwards  by  habit — that  the  eye  was  not  made  to  see, 
nor  the  ear  to  hear,  but  that  the  seeing  and  the  bearing  were  qualities 
accidentally  discovered — ^that  the  mind  and  the  soul  were  formed  by 
atoms  of  matter,  and  wiere  so  governed — in  short  that  there  was  no 
design  in  creation,  was  this  strange  theory,  unworthy  of  philosophy.  A 
theory  at  which  the  Christian  and  the  Poet,  who  sees  a  God  of  love  and 
wisdom  in  everything,  shudders  as  at  blasphemy.  And  yet  even  here  we 
may  find  traces  of  truths  which  honor  their  discoverer.    If  he  ignored  a 
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Creator  and  a  Governor,  God,  he  believed  that  all  things  were  governed 
bj  laws  as  regular  and  immutable  as  the  Christian's  creed.    And  in  this> 
after  all,  he  d^ers  but  slightly  from  us.    We  too  believe  all  things  are 
governed  by  laws  immutable,  but  we  see  in  all  only  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  ^  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."     He  looked  upon  order  as 
the  Heaven  of  power  itself.    We  "  look  through  nature,  up  to  nature's 
God."    He  looked  to  nature  as  the  primeval  author.    We  see  through 
the  wondrous  system  of  material  things  as  we  look  through  the  firma- 
ment above  us ;  only  a  connecting  medium  between  Heaven  and  Earth. 
He  looked  at  it  all,  as  he  looked  at  the  sky,  as  enclosing  this  vast  arena 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  commingled. .  We  see  in  man  the  noblest  work  of 
God.    He  saw  in  man  the  God  of  earth.    We  recognize  the  human 
heart  as  a  broken  harp  string  from  the  hand  of  Grod ;  to  be  here  attuned 
by  grateful  love,  for  an  angel's  harp  in  Heaven.    He  thought  it  an 
angelic  harp,  fit  for  heavenly  melody.    When  separated  from  his  absurd 
theories  of  the  origin  of  matter,  his  ideas  of  the  laws  which  govern  it 
were  singularly  correct.    They  imply  no  fundamental  error,  but  are 
simply  too  limited — displaying  what  to  us  seems  a  surprising  lack  of 
research.    And  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that  a  heathen 
should  refuse  to  believe  that  of  which  only  Christian  faith  can  convince 
the  mind  enlightened  by  Revelation  from  God. 

From  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  absurdities,  there  arose  an  idea  of 
exquisite  beauty — ^the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  the  Gods.    While  they 
denied  their  office  as  Creators  and  Governors  of  the  universe,  they  yet 
believed  them  as  do  we,  to  be  eternal,  infinitely  good  and  supremely 
happy.    Pure  and  holy  beyond  the  conception  of  man,   they  deemed 
them,  for  this  reason  alone,  deserving  of  his  unbounded  love.    We  can 
scarcely  conceive  an  idea  more  worthy  of  an  angel ;  nor  one  which  were 
it    practicable,  would  bring  men  nearer   God.    That  men   should  love 
virtue  for  its  own  inherent  {ftirity  and  sweetness — should  love  the  Gods 
for  their  wondrous  excellence.     Having  no  blessings  to  crave,  no  punish- 
ments to  fear,  having  no  selfish  motives  to  induce  praise  or  prayer,  but 
loving  them  solely  because  they  are  so  good. 

We  read  how  poets  have  cherished  an  ideal  beauty  till  their  death,  and 
lavished  upon  it  the  love  which  human  nature  never  could  conmiand. 
And  Shelley  has  imagined  for  us  his  Alastor  wanderings  the  wide  world 
over,  for  the  impersonation  of  loveliness  and  goodness.  But  surely  it  is 
an  idea  which  lives  but  in  the  poet's  brain.  And  happy  must  be  the 
man   who   can  believe   it  real.     Worthy  of  enduring  gratitude   is  the 
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philosophy  which  could  implant  in  human  hearts  a  love  like  this,  free 
from  every  influence  of  selfish  gratitude  or  fear.     For  if  it  be  true,  that 

"  He's  not  a  pious  man  whom  fear  constrains 
To  acts  of  piety," 

it  seems  almost  as  true  that  piety,  because  of  gratitude  for  favors  re- 
ceived or  hoped  for,  partakes  of  the  selfish,  the  mercenary  spirit  which 
has  a  taint  of  earth. 

The  moral  philosophy  of  Epicurus  has  met  the  severest  censure,  as 
well  as  the  highest  applause.  He  believed  that  pleasure  was  the  whole 
of  virtue,  pain  the  whole  of  vice.  Yet  that  pleasure  was  not  always  to 
be  accepted  because  greater  pain  might  follow — nor  pain  always  avoided, 
but  it  should  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater  pleasure.  Thus  he 
made  prudence  the  guide  of  enjoyment.  And  prudence,  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  good  and  evil,  is  only  virtue  or  vice.  It 
is  but  prudence  that  the  Christian  uses,  when  he  prefers  eternal  happi- 
ness to  worldly  pleasure ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  he  is  influenced  by  his 
graetful  love  to  Grod,  it  certainly  is  true  that  his  love  is  not  so  free  from 
selfishness  as  that  which  the  Epicurean  strove  to  exercise. 

The  Epicurean's  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  the  Christian's  con- 
science. The  vice  prevented  by  the  one  for  virtue's  sake,  was  prohibited  by 
the  other  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  which  might  follow  it.  The  analogy 
is  still  closer.  The  Epicurean  believed  that  happiness  was  the  end  to 
strive  for:  that  virtue  was  the  means  by  which  to  attain  it.  The 
Christian  believes  that  virtue  is  the  end,  while  happiness  will  follow  as  a 
sure  reward.  In  result  they  are  the  same — the  attainment  of  happiness 
by  the  means  of  virtue.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy, that  this  leading  principle  was  so  stated  as  to  admit  of  false  con- 
structions. For  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  forget  the  virtue  if  the  happi- 
ness were  attained.  And  prudence  was  noU  always  an  unerring  judge  be- 
tween lasting  pleasure  and  momentary  enjoyment  Not  only  was  this  a 
great  misfortune,  but  it  was  a  great  fault.  It  gave  men  no  high  ideal  to 
look  to,  no  ennobling  object  for  which  to  strive.  Honor,  generosity,  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism  had  no  share  in  the  motives  of  such  a  philosophy. 
All  things  were  weighed  by  the  calculating  policy  of  a  cautious  specula- 
tor. The  gladdening  was  seized  with  the  avidity  of  a  heartless  pleasure- 
seeker.  Yet  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  was  far  from  being  wholly 
evil.  A  man  who  has  ever  stood  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  when  passion 
runs  riot  over  judgment,  and  reason  is  forgotten,  can  easily  understand 
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how  an  independent  mind  should  seek  in  a  medium  coarse,  relief  from 
the  disgust  attendant  equally  upon  both  extremes.     Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Epicurus.    And  if  he  imbibed  the  faults  both  of  Zeno  and  Aris- 
tippus,  he  united  also  many  of  their  excellences.     He  changed  the  path 
of  virtue  from  a  rocky  steep  to  a  delightful  garden  ;  and  a  garden,  which 
abounding  in  the  beauty  and  music  which  made  Eden  the  abode  of  hap- 
piness, yet  was  free  from  the  sensual  gratifications  which  corrupt  good 
taste,  as  they  destroy  good  morals.    He  represented  virtue  herself,  as  she 
appeared  to  Hercules,  a  figure  indeed  of  grace  and  beauty  and  loveliness : 
bat  draped  with  the  pure  white  robe  which  modesty  of  look  and  sobriety 
of  demeanor  alone  could  render  appropriate.    Like  this  same  virtue,  in 
promising  to  her  votaries  a  better  happiness,  he  did  not  at  all  disparage  the 
untroubled  enjoyment  of  meat  and  drink  ;  the  sweet  tranquility  of  peace- 
ful rest    And  not  the  least  prominent,  as  not  the  least  beneficial  of  all, 
was  the  cordial  love  which  characterized  his  disciples :  friendship  so  great 
as  reigns  now  but  in  private  circles.    Their  intimacy  was  too  close,  their 
friendship  too  sincere  to  need  the  bond  of  distrustful  oaths  or  require  the 
tribute  of  formal  thanks,  when  mutual  kindnesses  came  thick  as  blessings 
from  the  Grods.    It  was  their  doctrine  to  cultivate  manners  as  well  as 
morals,  to  make  gentlemen  as  well  as  citizens ;  to  endow  all  their  mem- 
bers with  lively,  cheerful  dispositions,  with  urbane  and  captivating  address ; 
to  cultivate  politeness  in  its  truest  sense  of  '^  kindness,  kindly  expressed." 
Book-worms  he  did  not  encourage,  declaring  nothing  was  worthy  of  study 
that  did  not  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life :  thus  making  not  ambition, 
but  the  love  of  learning,  the  sole  incentive  to  study.     And  last  of  all  was 
the  crowning  principle  of  unselfish  love  to  God  for  his  excellence.     It 
was  these  doctrines  which  influenced  the  Epicurean  for  good.    And  how 
could  men    believe  them  to  be  gross,   sensual,   detestable.    True,  vice 
pays  homage  to  virtue  ;  but  never  was  there  a  taste  depraved  by  vulgar 
appetites,  that  free  from  selfishness,  could  love  with  religious  fervor,  a 
virtue  like  the  fabled  goodness  of  the   Gods.     And  if  men  do  become 
like  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  such  devotion  to  such  goodness  could 
not  but  have  been  virtuous  and  good. 

The  influence  of  this  philosophy  upon  its  advocates  wcls  good.  It  was 
what  the  hearth-stone  is  to-day  to  the  man  of  labor ;  wooing  him  to  a 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  his  own  tastes  and  his  own  opinions ;  the  place 
where  men  acquired  what  we  now  need  so  much ;  that  equability  of 
temperament  which  makes  one  capable  of  real  enjoyment.     It  was  where 
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the  heart  was  educated.     And  true   it  is — far  more  true,  than   this 

ambitious  age  admits, — that : 

"  The  heart  nuy  give  most  usefal  lessons  to  the  head.'' 

The  life  of  an  Epicurean  was  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  life  of  a 

poet;  all  within.    A  man  who  with  the  imagination  of  a  Shelley,  the 

passion  of  a  Byron,  and  yet  the  common-sense  of  a  Shakspeare,  sees 

beauty  and  love  and  joy  in  everything.     And  yet  who,  never  having 

learned  a  Christian's  faith,  thinks  of  it  all  as  poetry.    AVho  can  love  a 

God,  and  even  love  all  nature  more,  because  he  deems  that 

"  Beanty  was  lent  to  natore,  as  the  type 
Of  Heaven's  unspeakable  and  holy  joy ;" 

and  jet  shrinks  from  religion  because  he  cannot  bring  so  pure  a  thing  in 
contact  with  the  cold,  base  world.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  developed 
such  sensitiveness  of  mind,  such  purity  of  taste.  Wicked  it  may  be ; 
wrong  it  surely  is.  But  who  would  not  rather  be  the  gentle  novice  of 
the  convent,  erring  on  the  side  of  nature's  loveliness,  than  the  heartless 
matron  who  looks  on  all  love,  all  joy,  all  music,  as  sin. 

The  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy  was  eminently  a  system  of 
moral  beauty  If  it  lacked  the  sublimity  of  character,  which  made  the 
French  philosopher  almost  wish  Christianity  were  changed  for  Stoicism, 
it  lack^  too  the  sternness  which  made  of  man  that  doubtful  thing,  between 
a  hero  and  a  brute  ;  it  lacked  the  unfeeling  harshness  for  which  angelic 
harps  never  tunea.  Tom  Moore,  in  his  Epicurean,  beautifully  displays  the 
virtues  of  this  system.  He  represents  it  as  it  is,  almost  a  stepping-stone 
to  Christianity.  As  the  chief  of  the  Epicurean  sect  wandered  in  his 
prosecution  of  such  pleasure,  through  Egyptian  Edens,  his  refinement  of 
taste,  his  purity  of  heart  increased  from  step  to  step,  till  in  his  life  '^  pure 
love  took  the  place  of  religon."  And  when  at  length,  his  fickle  tempera- 
ment found  in  the  maid  Alethe,  the  type  of  Christian  innocence,  it  was 
but  one  step  for  the  mind  thus  prepared  to  rise  to  Christianity.  Divest 
Epicureanism  of  its  physical  errors,  free  it  from  all  gross  associations  of 
the  name,  and  it  seems  in  that  benighted  age  like  the  smile  of  a  weak  but 
lovely  unbeliever,  far  preferable  to  the  wanton  laugh  of  the  debauchee, 
or  the  haughty  pride  of  a  stoical  Pharisee,  and  second  but  to  the  radiant 
gentleness  which  only  Christianity  can  bestow.  It  seems  as  it  was,  tlie 
vain  aspiring  of  an  earnest  but  unenlightened  heart,  feeling  that  there 
is  a  purer,  holier  pleasure  than  mere  experience,  and  yearning  for  a  hap- 
piness which  only  Christians  know,  only  angels  feel. 
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"  I  am  the  mountain  grand  ; 

I  speak  with  a  voice  sablime ; 
I  came  from  my  Maker's  hand 

Far  back  in  the  records  of  time. 
I  witnessed  the  bridal  in  Eden, 

When  God  was  the  father  and  priest ; 
And  I  joined  in  the  choir  of  creation, 

As  they  sang,  at  the  first  marriage  feast. 
And  yet,  in  my  free  might  I  stand. 

As  firm  as  when  Eden  was  new ; 
And  nought  but  that  one  mighty  hand 

That  reared  me,  can  ever  snbdno. 
The  rocks  on  my  shoulders  I  bear, 

The  forests  I  wear.as  a  crown ; 
On  the  YiQleys,  all  smiling  and  fair, 

I  look  in  my  majesty  down. 
With  clouds  I  envelope  my  form, 

I  hurl  back  the  thunder's  deep  voice ; 
I  mock  at  the  wrath  of  the  storm. 

In  the  fierce  howling  tempest  rejoice. 
In  my  cavern's  away  from  the  light, 

The  cloud-given  waters  I  hide ; 
And  I  well  them  up,  sparkling  and  bright, 

In  the  fountain,  that  leaps  from  my  side. 

'*  I  am  the  fountain. 
Child  of  the  mountain. 
I  came  from  its  caverns  deep, 

Where  its  treasures  are  hidden  away ; 
With  a  struggle,  a  shout,  and  a  leap, 

I  came  up  to  the  light  of  the  day, 
In  the  stmbeam  I  linger  awhile. 

With  the  shadows  a  moment  I  play, 
And  then,  with  a  sparkle  and  smile, 

In  the  rill  I  go  dancing  away." 
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"  From  the  foantAin  I  spring ; 

I  dance,  and  I  sing, 
And  I  never  a  moment  am  still : 

My  spray-drops  I  fling 

Like  a  wild,  wayward  thing — 
I'm  like  the  gay,  merry  mountain-rill. 

In  a  sly  nook  I  hide,  • 

O'er  the  pebbles  I  glide, 
And  I  glimmer,  and  mormnr  along ; 

With  a  gay  laugh,  I  leap 

From  the  rock,  down  the  steep, 
And  the  cliffs  echo  back  my  wild  song.  * 

Merry  sisters  have  I, 

And  like  children  we  vie 
With  each  other,  in  frolicsome  chase  ; 

Then  we  shout,  and  we  sing, 

And  our  gay  voices  ring. 
As  we  sink  to  each  other's  embrace. 

On  together  we  dash. 

With  a  gleam  and  a  flash, 
And  a  cheery,  glad  greeting  for  all ; 

Till,  checking  onr  speed 

On  the  green  grassy  mead. 
In  the  lap  of  the  valley^we  fall." 

"  I,  like  the  green  valley,  my  tribute  would  brinj;, 
To  the  song  that  the  diildren  of  Nature  sing. 
My  voices  are  legion.    They  rise  from  the  glade, 
From  the  herds  that  recline  in  the  cool  forest  shade  ; 
From  the  harvests,  the  husbandman's  noble  delight, 
From  each  thing  of  beauty  that  beams  on  the  sight ; 
From  the  streamlets,  through  grove  and  fleld  wandering  free, 
And  the  broad,  rolling  river,  that  runs  to  the  sea." 

"  I  lift  up  my  voice ;  like  the  tlmnders  I  roar ; 
My  foam-creasted  billows  I  dash  on  the  shore. 
The  huge,  laden  ship  like  a  feather  I  toss  ; 
From  nation  to  nation  I  bear  it  across. 
When  the  tempest  is  on  me,  I  rage  with  delight, 
I  heave  madly  my  billows,  sublime  in  my  might ; 
I  welcopoie  the  snnlight,  when  the  tempest  is  still, 
And  yield  up  my  waters,  the  cloud-urns  to  All." 

"  My  home  is  on  high. 
On  the  wind-wings  I  fly. 
The' waters  I  bear 
Through  the  regions  of  air. 
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From  the  ocean,  the  place  of  my  birth, 

To  water  the  thirsty  earth. 

I  speed  on,  through  the  darkness  of  night, 

Till  I  welcome  the  rosy  light : 

I  blash  at  the  kisses  of  mom, 

As  the  gates  of  the  East  I  adorn ; 

I  curtain  the  Day-god's  bed. 

With  drapery  golden  and  red. 

I  gather  in  blackness,  I  thonder  in  wrath, 

And  the  earth  is  laid  waste  in  the  wild  tempest's  path ; 

I  scatter  in  fragments,  I  robe  me  in  white. 

O'er  the  valleys  I  hover,  like  a  spirit  of  light. 

I  come  down  to  the  earth,  in  the  mild-dropping  shower. 

And  steal — in  to  the  heart  of  the  fresh-opening  flower." 

**  A  hnmble  song  would  I  sing. 

For  I  am  only  a  flower ; 
A  frail  and  defenceless  thing. 

My  beauty  and  fragrance  my  dower. 
I  am  found  on  the  wild,  craggy  height, 

I  beautify  valley  and  wood  ; 
I  everywhere  gladden  the  sight 

And  soften  the  hearts  of  the  good. 
With  the  rich,  and  the  poor,  I  abide, 

I  bloom  on  the  graves  of  the  dead ; 
In  the  glens  of  the  forest  I  hide, 

On  the  desert  I  lift  up  my  head. 
The  bee  comes,  my  waking  to  greet, 

And  revels  in  nectarine  bliss ; 
The  zephyr,  on  airy  wing  fleet. 

Comes  flitting,  and  snatches  a  kiss." 

"  SofUy,  from  my  viewless  home, 

I,  the  viewless  zephyr,  come. 
Fragrance  I  bring  from  the  gentle  flower, 
Coolness  I  snatch  from  the  summer  shower; 
Laden  with  these,  like  treasures  of  love, 
I  come,  like  a  messenger  sent  from  above ; 
Through  the  trellis  I  steal,  to  the  chamber  of  death. 
To  fan  the  pale  cheek,  and  revive  the  faint  breath. 

I  cool  the  hot,  throbbing  brow,  fevered  with  care. 
And  stir  the  bright  locks  of  the  maiden  at  prayer. 
A  murmuring  song  in  the  tree-tops  I  breathe. 
The  cloudlet  in  garlands  of  beauty  I  wreathe. 
To  everything,  coolness  and  fr^rance  I  bring. 
And  I  call  all  the  voices  of  Naftre  to  sing." 
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Zephyr,  flower,  cloud,  and  moantain, 
Ocean,  valley,  rill,  and  fountain, 
Though  unconscious,  ever  raise 
A  song  of  freedom,  and  of  praise  ; 
And  all  Nature's  countless  throng 
Join  to  swell  the  ceaseless  song. 

They  sing  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  displayed 
In  the  work  of  the  Master,  by  whom  they  were  made. 
And  they  tell  that  in  lore,  when  He  caused  them  to  be, 
He  bade  them  to  glorify  Him,  and  be  fret — 
Subject  only  to  man,  to  whom  they  were  given, 
And  man  subject  only  to  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

But  alas !  where,  all  fresh,  as  they  came  from  God's  hand. 
They  have^robed  in  its  gloiy  this  beautiful  Iftnd, 
Let  them  vail  them  in  darkness,  and^weep  not,  but  mourn ! 
For  Freedom,  fair  Freedom  from  man  has  been  torn ! 
Even  now,  in  the  broad,  smiling  fields  of  the  West, 
In  vain  she  is  seeking  a  place  for  her  rest. 

And  shall  she  be  driven  away  in  disgrace, 
And  the  blight,  and  the  mildew,  be  left^in  her  place  ? 
Shall  the  reign  of  that  Beast,  by  the  lost  spirits  bred. 
To  the  shore  of  the  Peaceful  Ocean  be  spread  ? 
Shall  Ihe  fruits  of  the  lash  e'er  be  borne  on  its  wave. 
And  those  mountains  reecho  the  cry  of  the  slave  ? 

Shall  his  tears  be  like  rain  on  the  wide  prairie's  soil, 
And  its  rich  waving  harvests  bo  dressed  by  his  toil  ? 
Shall  those  valleys  resound  with  the  slave  mother's  wail, 
And  the  bay  of  the  hound,  on  the  fugitive's  trail  ? 
Sons  and  daughters  of  Freedom,  oh !  say,  ihail  ithef 
Shall  the  black  pall  of  slavery  be  spread  o'er  the  free  ? 

God  of  Heaveui  forbid !    Save  a  suppliant  land ! 
Turn  its  mourning  to  joy,  by  the  might  of  thy  hand  ! 
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Aphorisms  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite  men  to  inquire 
farther ;  whereas  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men,  as  if  they 
were  at  farthest — Bacon. 
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CONTINUED     FROM     NO.      3,     VOL.      III. 

Up  hill  with  heavy  packs!  We  often  complained  of  the  river,  but 
now  after  a  short  trial,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  its  aid.  While 
walking  by  its  side,  the  canoe  would  carry  our  packs,  but  now  we  were 
compelled  to  make  our  way  as  best  we  could,  along  the  deer  path  thickly 
lined  with  gnarled  bushes.  From  the  river,  we  ascended  a  steep  hiU- 
side  some  two  hundred  feet  high,  afler  which,  the  land  extended  for  a 
great  distance  nearly  level,  with  here  and  there  a  deep  ravine.  A  line 
of  hills  stretched  along  the  horizon  apparently  ten  or  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. These  we  hoped  to  reach  before  night  The  vegetation  was 
stunted  by  the  frosts,  and  the  ground  covered  with  low  bushes  and  vines. 
Dwarf  fir  and  spruce  formed  in  many  places  dense  thickets,  so  interwoven 
that  they  were  impassable,  except  where  the  deer  in  their  semi-annual 
migrations  had  broken  through  them.  .  Where  they  were  wanting, 
lichens,  cranberries,  sedges  and  dwarf  blueberry  bushes  alternated 
according  to  the  soiL  There  were  many  little  objects  of  interest  noticed 
as  we  passed  along.  Now  it  would  be  an  insect,  now  a  bird — and  now 
some  curious  forms  or  grouping  of  plants ;  but  little  occurred  worth 
noting.  Whiz  from  the  low  bushes  went  a  bird !  Another  and  another 
followed  so  quick  that  our  guns  were  of  no  service.  We  had  sprung  a 
covey  of  Ptarmigan  Grouse.  In  Winter  they  are  wholly  white,  at  that 
season,  (September,)  the  wings  milk  white  and  the  body  the  common 
color  of  the  partridge  tribe.  No  finer  mark  could  be  desired,  and  Jemmy 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  one  that  had  loitered  behind  its  mates.  It 
was  feathered  to  the  toes  and  well  protected  for  the  cold  Winters;  They 
were  now  migrating  from  their  breeding  places  among  the  hills,  to  the 
coast  where  they  spend  the  Winters,  and  can  then  be  taken  in  great 
numbers.     Such  excitement  on  a  dreary  march  is  a  great  relief.    Coming 
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to  a  fine  clump  of  dwarf  firs  on  a  high  table  land,  we  halted  for  dinner. 
The  sun  was  shining  bright — ^the  breeze  fresh  and  invigoratingy  and  the 
scenery  beautiful,  save  the  barrenness  which  renders  every  place  sad. 
While  leisurely  enjoying  our  fried  pork  and  sea-bread,  a   pleasant  sound 
as  of  some  sweet  singer  broke  upon  the  ear.    And  immediately  after,  a 
flock  of  golden  plover  flitted  above  us  and  lighting  among  the  berries 
commenced  a  dinner   more    palatable  than  ours.    They  had  scarcely 
lighted  before  three  guns  were  ready  for  their  destruction.     But  though 
in  the  wilds  of  Newfoundland,  they  seemed  to  understand  that  men  were 
their  enemies,  and  before  we  could  reach  them  they  flitted  away  again, 
giving  forth  their  sweet  music    After  a  long  chase  and  creeping  through 
bushes.  Jemmy  succeeded  in  bringing  in  one — a  fine  plump  fellow,  whose 
skin  now  often  reminds  me  of  that  pleasant  dinner  hour  and  the  sweet 
note  of  the  golden  plover  among  the  highlands  of  Newfoundland.     Our 
afternoon's  path  was  a  winding  way.    None  but  an  Indian  could  attempt 
to  follow  it  with  any  hope  of  success.    Now  across  a  wide  marsh,  now 
through  tangled  bushes,  and  again  along  the  rocky  bed  of  a  small  stream. 
About  five  o'clock  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  hills  that  in  the  morning 
had  stretched  along  our  horizon.    Just  as  we  reached  the  top,  the  quick 
eye  of  the  Indian  caught  an  object  we  had  much  desired  as  a  curiosity 
and  comfort — a  fine  Carriboo  or  Reindeer.    He  was  walking  leisurely 
among  the  low  bushes  some  three  hundred  yards  from  us,  cropping  the 
asters  and  other  coarse  herbage.     He  was  not  fully  grown,  being  but  two 
years  old,  as  the  guides  said.    But  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  young  as  he 
was,  towered  high  above  our  ordinary  deer,  and  would  probably  weigh 
nearly  four  hundred  when  dressed.     We  could  hardly  realize  that  such 
a  fine  animal  could  be  wandering  about  there  without  an  owner !    We 
fancied  his  skin  well  stuffed  gracing  the  Natural  History  room,  and  his 
steak  well  fried  as  making  an  agreeable  change  from  rusty  salt  pork. 
The  guides  slipped  stealthily  around  the  hill,  and  the  deer  unconscious  of 
danger  moved  on  slowly  towards  them.     When  near  enough.  Jemmy  fired 
and  missed,  but  as  the  deer  turned  to  bound  away,  he  received  Mic's 
charge  in  the  side,  and  after  two  or  three  powerful  leaps  that  fortunately 
brought  him  on  to  smooth  ground,\he  fell  dead.     That  was  game  worth 
looking  at  by  one  who  had  before  considered  it  large  business  to  bag  grey 
squirrels  and  partridges.     We  bargained  with  the  guides  to  take  off  the 
skin  and  carry  it  to  Sandy  Point,  where  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Orton  on  his 
return  home,  and  after  a  long  time  it  reached  Williamstown,  and  now 
hangs  up  among  the  Natural  History  specimens.     Mic  shouldered  the 
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skin  in  addition  to  loB  pack,  and  Jemmy  cutting  off  the  brisket  and 
"nmod,"  todL  along  some  fifly  or  sixty  pounds  of  the  fresh  venison,  and 
left  the  remainder  with  many  regrets  to  bears  and  hawk&    The  Indians 
believe  that  if  they  wantonly  destroy  the  deer  they  shall  be  unlucky 
afterwardsi  and  leaving  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  fine  buck  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  birds  and  beasts  seemed  very  much  like  waste.    The  old 
tribes  of  Bed  Indians  destroyed  the  game,  especially  the  deer,  for  mere 
sporty  but  the  Micmacs  that  now  have  taken  their  places  are  so  careful  that 
the  deer  are  increasing.  We  shall  become  better  acquainted  with  the  island, 
jiow  that  the  electric  cable  stretches  from  its  shore  to  the  main  land,  and 
our  hunters  will  hardly  neglect  a  place,  where  the  hills  abound  with  game 
and  the  streams  with  fish. 

The  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  clouds  were  gathering  for  rain,  so  that 
we  were  compelled  to  push  rapidly  on,  to  find  in  the  valley  below  a  tree- 
ahellered  spot  for  our  camp.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  camp  on  the 
hiila  that  we  might  have  dry  ground  to  sleep  on  once,  but  the  cold  night 
wind, — appearance  of  rain — and  absence  of  wood  and  water  forbade  it. 
The  best  place  we  oould  find  was  damp  and  poorly  sheltered ;  but  pro- 
tecting ourselves  as  well  as  possible,  we  supped  heartily  from  venison 
steaks,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  guides  replenished  the  fire,  spitted 
the  brisket  that  it  might  be  roasted  by  morning,  and  were  soon  snoriug 
in  happy  forgetfulness  of  the  hardships  of  life.  To  Indians  and  reckless 
hunters  such  camping  may  have  a  charm,  but  for  myself  there  was 
something  dispiriting  and  gloomy  in  being  thus  surrounded  by  wilderness, 
with  many  hardships,  not  to  say  dangers,  between  me  and  home.  The 
tbooghts  wander  away,  and  when  you  compare  the  reality  with  the 
account  which  you  must  give,  you  feel  willing  that  others  may  have  the 
gkury  of  exploring,  if  they  are  willing  to  endure  the  hardships. 

Sleep  is  a  great  blessing,  not  only  by  bringmg  rest,  but  by  throwing 
for  a  time  at  least  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  troubles.  But  it  cannot 
shelter  us  from  rain.  In  the  night  it  began  to  pour.  The  sail  was  but 
little  protection,  and  the  scathed  and  stunted  trees  around  us  seemed  of 
no  service  but  to  fill  their  matted  boughs  with  water,  and  then  to  shake' 
it  upon  our  camp,  as  the  gusts  swept  by.  The  fire  replenished  flickered 
fin^  stru^led  awhile,  but  finally  being  beset  with  falling  water  above  and 
running  water  beneath,  it  left  us  in  darkness,  and  the  rain  drops  soon 
ceased  to  hiss  as  they  ft^  among  the  embers.  Some  nights  like' this  have 
already  been  descrBied.  The  rain,  however,  was  colder  than  any  that 
had  fallen  b^bre,  and  from  the  sparseness  of  trees,  we  were  more  exposed 
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to  its  beatings.  The  morning  found  us  cold  and  drenched,  the  rain  still 
pouring,  the  wood  too  wet  to  bum,  so  that  there  was  prospect  of  a  coid, 
wet,  cheerless  and  hungry  day.  The  rain  finally  abated  sufficiently  for 
cooking  breakfast.  The  fire  was  as  desirable  as  the  food.  The  day, 
how  long  and  dreary!  Jemmy  told  us  Indian  legends  and  hunting 
exploits.  The  guns  were  tried,  notes  filled  out,  pictures  drawn  of  camp, 
and  finally  as  a  last  resort  we  commenced  or  rather  continued  the  study 
of  the  Indian  language !  The  day  and  the  night  passed  slowly  away 
and  brought  us  clear  sky,  so  that  we  could  renew  our  journey,  although 
the  ground  was  soaked  with  water  and  every  bush  that  we  brushed  gave 
a  miniature  shower.  But  being  already  well  soaked  we  were  more 
comfortable  walking  than  in  camp. 

Among  the  Indian  legends  was  that  of  the  first  canoe,  which  Jemmy 
introduced  by  holding  up  the  brisket  bones  from  which  he  had  knawed 
the  meat.  ^'The  Indians  formerly,"  said  he,  '^used  rails  instead  of 
canoes.  But  the  deer  swam  so  much  better  than  tbey  could,  that  they 
modeled  their  boats  from  his  breast  For  the  breast  bone  they  placed  a 
keel,  and  for  the  ribs,  bent  limbs  of  the  Var,  (Fir,)  and  over  the  whole 
stretched  the  skin  of  a  deer."  Their  canoes  are  perfect  in  proportion  to 
their  approach  in  form  to  the  lower  half  of  this  swift  swimming  animal. 
They  build  skin  canoes  at  the  present  time,  although  upon  the  ocean 
they  prefer  the  English  built  boat,  on  account  of  the  heavy  storms.  But 
when  they  return  from  their  hunting  excursions  in  the  country,  and  reach 
the  rivers,  they  quickly  frame  a  canoe,  and  shaving  the  hair  from  a  deer- 
skin, cover  it,  so  that  they  speedily  manufacture  a  vessel  that  bears  them 
and  their  burdens  safely  home.  These  skins  then,  thus  prepared  and 
stretched,  arc  so  clear  that  the  bottom  of  the  river  can  be  plainly  seen 
through  them,  if  the  Indians  are  to  be  credited.  We  saw  no  skin  canoes 
and  therefore  cannot  speak  positively. 

The  wandering  and  camping  from  this  place  to  the  coast,  were  but  a 
repetition  of  what  had  passed^.  Every  scene  is  daguerreotyped  in  the 
mind  and  almost  every  word  treasured  up  ;  and  although  the  whole  oflen 
Unrolls  from  the  archives  of  the  memory  like  a  dream,  the  account  would 
be  dulj,  for  the  pleasure  was  in  things  not  transferable  to  paper.  Here 
grew  the  wild  flower,  and  there  fresh  berries  to  be  gathered  by  birds  and 
bears.  Here  gurgled  a  wild  brook  that  went  dashing  down,  down  the 
deep  cascade,  and  bursting  into  spray  that  pleasure-seekers  never  came  to 
admire.  Here  in  the  valley,  protected  from  frosts,  rises  the  tall  fir  or 
stately  spruce,  draped  with  hoary  waving  lichens,  while  beneath,  spread 
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oat  in  all  its  Northern  luxuriance,  thick  carpets  of  the  yew,  while  thick 
upon  roots  and  rugged  rocks,  covering  fallen  timber  and  pit-falls,  spread 
the  deep  moss  that  almost  covers  Newfoundland.    To  one  who  has  spent 
his  life  where  land  is  owned  and  marked  by  bounds,  where  every  well 
grown  tree  has  been  marked  for  the  axe,  there  is  something  strange  in 
thus  wandering  away  into  a  wilderness,  where  men  have  never  been,  un- 
less perhaps  the  hunter  in  his  rapid  marches,  and  more  than  that,  where 
man  will  never  come.     In  our  Western  wilds  the  whistle  of  the  steam- 
car  soon  salutes  the  wanderer,  so  that  in  all  our  broad  domain  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  live  a  hermit  unmolested.     But  here  in  these  wilds,  where 
frosts  reign,  there'  is  no  hope  of  inhabitants.     The  deer  and  bears  are 
sure  of  their  possession  forever.     A  narrow  belt  of  land  along  the  shore, 
around  good  fishing  stations,  will  be  inhabited,  but  the  back  lands  of 
Newfoundland  will  belong  to  Queen  Victoria  and  her  successor,  unless 
some  nation  shall  become  powerful  enough  and  foolish  enough  to  wrest  it 
from  her.     Moss  and  berries  will  always  be  its  chief  productions ;  black 
flies,  musquitoes,  bears,  deer  and  ptarmigan  grouse  its  chief  inhabitants  ! 
But  the  last  camp  in  the  woods  is  packed,  and  the  guides,  slow  almost 
beyond  endurance  while  preparing,  are  now  making  their  way  with 
rapid  strides  through  the  bushes,  that  grew  denser  as  we  came  io  the  low 
lands  near  the  coast     Speaking  of  bushes  reihinds  me  of  our  experience 
with  ^  Tucking  bushes,"  the  night  before  our  last  camp  in  the  woods. 
We  had  come  upon  ground  where  Jemmy  had  never  been  except  in 
winter,  when  the  bushes  are  covered  in  deep  hard  snows,  so  that  places 
impassible  in  summer  are  smooth  plains.     We  had  followed  the  slight 
deer  path  for  a  mile  or  more,  laboriously  pulling  aside  the  bushes,  until 
they  became  a  dense  wall  before  us.    On  either  side  they  stretched  out 
like  a  green  sea, — ^beautiful,  because  interwoven  and  flattened  by  the 
heavy   snows,  till  they  were  smooth  on  top  as  a  well-trinmied  hedge. 
They  were  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  so  interwoven  that  no  written 
account  can  give  a  proper  idea  of  it,  because  we  have  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  it    Jemmy  was  evidently  chagrined,  that  he  had  led  us  into 
each  a  place,   as   it  seemed  to    reflect  on  his    character  as  a  guide. 
Throwing  off  his   heavy  pack,  he  mounted  the  bushes  and    actually 
walked  away  upon  their  tops,  only  occasionally  sinking  between  the 
yielding  limbs.    We  were  much  in  the  situation  of  the  fox  in  the  fable, 
entangled  in  the  weeds  and  so  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  gnats.    The 
flies  gave  us  plenty  of  exercise  for  hands  and  patience,  till  Jemmy's  re- 
^m,  wbep  we  started  once  more — sometimes  going  through  bushes  and 
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sometimes  over  them,  till  we  reached  the  woods,  having  cause  to  remem- 
ber '^  Tucking  bushes  "  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

Pushing  on  to  the  coast,  whether  we  were  hastening  when  these 
'^  Tucking  bushes "  came  in  our  waj,  we  soon  heard  the  surf  breaking 
among  the  rocks,  and  about  half  past  ten  on  the  second  of  September  we 
stood  on  the  shore. 


ORAL     DEBATE. 


A  DESIRE  to  investigate  and  sift  all  public  questions  grows  naturally 
out  of  our  Republican  form  of  government.  An  increasingly  popular 
method  of  gratifying  this  legitimate,  and,  when  rightly  controlled,  noble 
and  ennobling  desire  is  Oral  Debate. 

We  boast,  and  justly,  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  as  the  palladia  of  our  free  institutions ;  but  man's  selfish  nature 
too  often  makes  the  freedom  of  the  press  the  Uceme  of  passion,  and  with 
the  lawful  weapon  of  open  controversy,  secretly  aims  a  life-thrust  not 
at  the  principles,  but  the  character  of  its  antagonist. 

But,  without  the  supposition  of  badness  of  heart  in  the  disputants, 
written  discussion  from  its  very  nature  labors  under  peculiar  disadvantages. 
Oflen  personally  unacquainted,  the  adversaries,  each  in  the  retirement  of 
his  chamber  canvasses  his  opponent's  article ;  fixes  upon  its  repugnant 
features ;  soliloquizes — ^**  like  parent,  like  child  "^conceives  himself  the 
providentially  appointed  reprover  of  wickedness  ;  and  hastens  to  expose 
over  a  fictitious  signature  not  only  the  falsity  of  doctrine,  but  the 
perversity  of  the  heart  that  could  have  conceived  it.  * 

This  tendency,  and  such  as  this,  are  obviated  in  a  well-conducted  oral 
discussion.  In  it  men  meet  face  to  face,  ^'  perchance,  encompassed  by 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  at  once  a  present  stimulant  to  effort  and  a  speaking 
judge  of  the  fsumess  of  the  contest  The  pressure  of  his  opponent's' 
warm  hand  gives  to  the  suspicious  controversialist  an  assurance  of  a 
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warm  heart.  An  artless  eye  and  open  countenance  belie  the  fancied 
monster  of  the  private  study ;  personal  presence  insures  personal  courtesy ; 
minor  difierences  are  forgotten;  and  the  zealous  adversaries  become 
loving  brothers,  struggling  against  each  other  for  the  surer  disinthrallment 
of  troth. 

Few  better  illustrations  of  this  subject  are  on  record  than  those  of  the 
kte  Missionary  discussion  at  Albany,  and  the  Tract  Society  Debate  at 
New  York.  Deeply  interested  in  the  question  pending — possibly  preju- 
diced upon  it — ^by  previous  written  disputation,  here  meet  hand  to  hand 
the  ultra  Reformer  and  the  staunch  Conservative.  At  first  reserved  and 
distrustful,  they  come  to  know  and  confide  in  each  other,  and  to  part  as 
brethren — each  sensibly  nearer  the  golden  mean  of  their  formerly 
extreme  positions. 

Here  the  ardor  of  youth  is  chastened  by  the  wisdom  of  age ;  the  over- 

ri^d  predilections  of  personal  experiences  yield  something  to  the  wider 

inductions  of  general  observation,  and  even  to  the  late-born  theories  of 

youthful  zeal.    Deep-ntoted  antipathies  are  uprooted ;  misapprehensions 

are  corrected ;  while  the  grasp  upon  principle  is  tightened,  the  ^'  elbow  of 

preference  "  is  rendered  more  supple ;  self  and  party  are  forgotten  in  the 

general  search  for  truth ;   the   result  gives  joy,  because  hope,  to  the 

Oiristian  world.     In  our  admiration  of  the  instrument  we  would  not 

disparage  the  agent  in  these  great  enterprises ;  but  Christianity  itself 

could  have  attuned  such  an  end  only  by  a  skillful  adaptation  of  the  best 

means,  and  that  means  was  Oral  Debate. 

The  direst  evil  that  carses  our  groaning  world  is  but  the  greatest  good, 
perverted.  The  instrument  of  truth  we  have  indicated  can  be  prostituted. 
(hn  be !  The  cheek  of  the  American  patriot  mantles  with  shame  as 
fancy  pictures  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  ^'  model  Republic  "  the 
brightest  ^  spiritual  weapon  "  of  a  free  Senator  forcibly  matched  with 
the  black  bludgeon  of  a  passion-enslaved  Tyrant  I 

Noble  power  of  Christian  principle ! — ^that  can  use  and  not  abuse  the 
highest  gifl— we  turn  in  hope  to  thee !  Thy  timely  example  shall  live. 
On  the  page  of  history,  over  against  the  dark  tracings  of  our  nation^s 
deepest  disgrace  shall  shine  thy  bright  record  for  the  encouragement  of 
other  times,  and  the  lasting  honor  of  the  American  Church ! 

A  promuient  object  of  the  College  Literary  Society  is  improvement 
in  oral  discussion ;  an  object  to  the  ordinary  importance  of  which,  the 
peculiar  and  urgent  demands  of  the  present  time  add  special  weight. 
The  success  mid  consequent  satisfaction  of  its  individual  members  are, 
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and  must  be,  measured  hy  the  clearness  with  which  they  apprehend  its 
real  object,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  pursue  it.  College  has 
well  been  styled  ^'the  liberalizer  of  educated  men."  The  Literary 
Society  is  a  liberalizer  of  College.  If  it  brings  lesser  conununity 
interests  into  temporary  collision,  it  is  but  to  teach  betimes  and  impres- 
sively that|  '^  party  is  the  madness  of  the  many  for  the  good  of  the  few." 
If  it  contravenes  personal  preferences  and  selfish  schemes,  it  is  but 
to  give  with  emphasis  the  exhortation — 

"  Let  all  the  ends  thoa  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's  and  troth's;  then,  if  thou  falFst        *        *, 
Thoa  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr." 

The  recognition  by  the  student  of  such  ends,  and  an  earnest  effort  to 
attain  them  in  the  often  feigned,  sometimes  real  contests  of  the  Debating 
Society,  go  far  toward  qualifying  him  to  respond  to  the  mandate  that 
soon  bids  him  be,  and  do,  and  perchance  suffevy  on  practical  life's  rough 
battle-field  ;  be,  that  he  may  successfully  do— be  and  do,  that^  if  duty 
calls,  he  may  be  reckoned  worthy  of  that  more  tvying,  higher,  God-like 
prerogative — to  suffer  for  the  truth. 


-♦-^•<►-►- 
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While  the  good  citizen  guides  his  conduct  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  Christian  by  the  law  of  God,  there  is  a  law  of  honor  whose  influence 
is  felt  by  both  these  classes,  and  by  others  which  civil  and  religious  law 
fail  to  reach.  Its  code  is  unwritten,  for  it  is  various  as  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  human  life,^fitful  as  the  tide  of  human  feeling.  It  is 
simply,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  com- 
nmnity,  or  of  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 

This  influence  is  especially  powerful  in  a  homo  geneous  conmiunity. 
A  morbid  sensibility  to  personal  affront,  for  instance,  has  always  charac- 
terized the  gentleman  of  the  sword.  Many  a  patient  has  slipped  into 
eternity,  while  the  doctor  was  agitating  a  point  of  professional  etiquette. 
Many  a  student  has  braved  the  utmost  indignation  of  College  authorities, 
and  the  severest  penalty  of  College  law,  while  shrinking  from  the  sus- 
picion of  meanness  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  students.    And,  last 
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bat  not  least,  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  '^  honor 
among  thieves." 

How  far  this  public  sentiment  is  a  correct  guide,  may  perhaps  be  a 
debatable  question.  It  certainlj  cannot  be  trusted  in  all  -cases,  else  it 
would  lead  us  into  all  the  extravagances  of  Knight-errantry  at  one  time, 
ind  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  duellist  at  another.  There  are  few 
vices  which  have  not,  at  some  period,  been  stamped  as  current  money  in 
the  world  of  fashion, — and  many  a  wotidrous  revolution  in  the  general 
estimate  of  right  and  wrong  would  be  evident  to  our  old-fogy  fathers,  if 
they  could  have  a  temporary  resurrection. 

Still,  there  seems  to  be  something  common  to  all  ages,  in  their  estimate 

ci  boDor,  though  we  cannot  define  it  with  much  precision.     Circumstances 

alter  cases,  but  circumstances  do  not  alter  principles, — and  we  may  often 

be  disposed  to  approve  the  spirit  in  which  a  thing  is  done,-  while  we 

OQodemn  the  action.    The  same  •  regard  for  the  fair  sex  exists  now  as 

prompted  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;-^and  the  feeling  that 

prefers^ death  before  dishonor,''  is  surely  not  extinct  because  duelling 

has  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion.    There  is  a^  much  need  of  caution 

and  moderation  in  judging  of  conduct  by  our  own  peculiar  standard  of 

honor,  as  in  deciding  on  any  one  of  the  infinitely  various  forms  of  animal 

or  vegetable  existence  which  we  have  never  seen  before. 

There  are  sordid  souls,  indeed,  incapable  of  recognizing  the  lineaments 
of  true  honor,  who  deny  its  very  existence  as  a  vital  principle  of  action. 
Just  so  there  are  thope  who  deny  the  reality  of  spiritual  religion.  The 
inconsistencies  of  those  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  these  two  princi- 
ples, is  the  assumed  ground  of  disbelief.  But  they  stand  or  fall  together. 
Reason,  and  Honor,  and  Virtue,  these  are  the  three  legitimate  handmaids 
of  Religion,^and  any  separation  of  them  is  unnatural,  and  injurious  to 
all.  The  infidels  of  France  sought  to  revolutionize  their  moral,  as  they 
had  their  political  world,  and  set  Reason  on  the  throne  of  Religion,  but 
they  had  no  conception  of  t\ie  deity  they  professed  to  adore.  She  lived 
oaly  in  the  smile  of  her  dethroned  mistress,  while  Folly  was  the  idol 
which  they  worshipped.  Equally  inseparable  is  true  honor  from  true 
religion.  In  so  far  as  the  one  is  professed  without  the  other,  it  may  with 
reason  be  suspected.  And  that  large  class  of  men  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  honor  as  distinguished  from  those  of  religion, 
do  nothing  more  nor  less,  if  they  fulfill  their  pretensions,  than  obey  that 
voice  of  society  which,  so  far  as  it  is  correct,  is  only  the  echo  of  the  voice 
of  God. 
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True  honor,  then,  is  divine  in  its  origin,  and  universal  in  its  application. 
It  provides  a  principle  to  which  every  item  of  human  conduct  may  be 
referred,  a  standard  by  which  it  may  be  tried,  and  in  this  respect  fills  a 
place  unoccupied  by  civil  law.  The  principles  of  the  divine  government 
are  in  accordance  with  those  of  true  honor,  and  their  manifestation  was 
complete  in  the  life  of  one  who  has  been  styled  "  the  only  perfect  gentle- 
man." Pythagoras,  being  asked  how  man  could  best  resemble  the  Divinity, 
replied,  '^  in  beneficence  and  truth."  Thus  then  is' man  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  as  he  is  actuated  by  the  principles  of  true  honor. 

And  while  the  cynic  points  to  one  and  another  character  whose  conduct 
.belies  his  profession,  and  sneeringly  asks  '^  ai'e  they  not  aU  honorable 
men  ?"  it  is  truly  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  this  world's  selfishness  and 
meanness,  to  meet  with  one  who  in  all  his  principles  and  actions  vindicates 
his  claim  to  the  title  a  man  of  '^  honor."  There  are  a  few  such,  who 
seem  to  be  made  of  a  difierent  clay  from  other  men,— nleposits  of  precious 
metal  in  the  baser  soil  of  earth. 

Look  at  the  honorable  man !  His  brow  is  clear  and  open,  unused  to 
expressions  of  concealment, — ^for  his  thoughts  and  purposes  are  such  as 
need  no  covering.  Benevolence  and  contentment  are  written  in  the  lines 
of  his  features,  deepened  by  advancing  age.  His  gait  is  manly  and  erect, 
he  fears  not  the  face  of  man,  and  walks,  the  true  lord  of  creation  and 
vicegerent  of  God.  He  has  within  him  no  consciousness  of  anything 
mean  or  despicable,  either  in  the  memory  of  the  past  or  the  principles  of 
the  present,  to  poison  the  springs  of  his  happiness.  He  is  a  center  of 
pleasing  and  elevating  infiuences,  and  no  jar  on  his  part  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  friendly  intercourse.  His  character  extorts  the  homage  of 
meaner  men.  He  is  invulnerable  by  the  sting  of  detraction, — in  him,  as 
in  a  polished  mirror,  malice  sees  her  own  deformity,  and  blushes  at  her 
odious  self.  Always  qualified  for  the  purest  earthly  happiness,  he  is 
prepared,  likewise,  for  the  untainted  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

Such  is  the  honorable  man.  He  is  not  honorable  because  he  is  honored, 
but  honored  because  he  is  honorable.  The  Homans  dedicated  a  temple 
to  Honor,  the  entrance  to  which  lay  through  the  temple  of  Virtue. 
Significant  arrangement !  Honors  sit  well  only  on  the  truly  honorable 
man, — and  their  bestowal  or  withholding  is  neither  an  advantage  nor  a 
disadvantage  mainly  to  liim,  but  to  the  world  which  bestows  or  withholds. 
A  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  true  honor,  whether  appreciated 
by  others  or  not,  is  infallibly  productive  of  individual  benefit. 
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I. 
^  The  dead — the  quiet  dead, 
Who  with  OS  trod  life'tf  paths  in  days  of  jore — 
The  young,  the  strong,  the  beaatifal,  the  hoar 
And  silvered  head ! 

II. 

Gone  from  among  ns  now, 
Each  to  a  silent  pillow  in  the  clay ; 
The  borial-shade  hath  fallen  o'er  their  way. 

And  on  their  brow. 

III. 

And  yet  not  unforgot 
Shall  be  the  mansion  where  we  laid  them  down ; 
Love,  Friendship,  Memory  shall  join  to  crown 

The  hallowed  spot. 

IV. 

Sow  we  the  fragrant  flowers,     * 
Whose  breath,  like  their  remembrance,  shall  be  sweet ; 
And  open  avenaes  where  friends  may  meet 

In  twilight  hoars. 

V. 

Plant  we  the  forest  trees, 
Whose  whispering  shades  shall  pensite  mourners  throng, 
And  hear  again  loved  voices  borne  along 

The  passing  breeze. 

VI. 

Yes — we'll  adorn  the  sod. 
Whose  verdure  emblems  evermore  our  love, 
And  there  sweet  converse  hold  with  friends  above, 

And  with  our  God. 

VII. 

'Tis  not  for  them  alone 
Our  sunny  bnrial-groonds  we  honor  thus ; 
We'll  think  'tis  there  loved  ones  will  talk  of  us. 

When  we  are  gone. 
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"  Das  Jahrhondert 
Ist  meiDem  Ideal  nicht  jeif.    Ich  lebe 
Ein  Barger  deser,  welche  konemen  werden/' 

To  contest  the  supremacy  of  Goethe,  the  great  founder  of  intellectual 
culture  in  Germany,  Schiller  appeared.  A  coal  from  the  heavenly  altars 
kindled  in  his  soul  the  fire  whose  fiame  was  to  shed  light  over  that  land. 
His  mission  was  to  purify,  to  elevate.  The  romancers  of  his  and  pre- 
*  ceding  times,  had  been  content  to  oppose  to  that  spirit  of  improvem'ent, 
which  had  been  quietly  yet  surely  insinuating  itself  into  the  science  and 
letters  of  Germany,  representations  of  other  ages,  transcripts  of  the  paFt 
overflowing  with  fantastic  dreams,  in  which  the  vanities  of  a  superficial 
age,  played  to  their  heart's  content.  To  please,  with  little  care  or  wish 
to  instruct,  had  been  their  aim.  A  pure  and  noble  patriotism,  humanity 
improving  by  lessons  in  Eternal  Right,  ideals  of  greatness  and  virtu  e^ 
which  might  have  exihed^  but  had  not,  were  subjects  foreign  to  those 
who  had  given,  as  a  literature  to  their  countrymen,  formalism,  and  a 
reverence,  nay,  almost  a  servility  to  the  institutions  of  the  past  In  the 
History  of  every  country,  of  any  literary  reputation,  have  there  been 
periods  of  indolence  and  darkness,  but,  as  surely,  have  there  been  men 
raised  up  to  dispel  the  gloom  and  work  strongly  for  Freedom  and  for 
Right.  So  here,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Koemer,  contemporaries — strong  in 
talent,  great  in  soul,  expending  their  energies  for  the  good  of  mankind,  a 
trio  that  Germany  and  the  world  of  letters  reverence. 

Frederic  Schiller  was  bom  November  10th,  1759,  at  Marbach,  a  town 
of  Wurtemberg  on  the  Neckar.  His  •  father,  originally  a  surgeon  in  the 
army,  was  afterwards  a  captain,  and  finally  a  superintendent  of  a  nursery 
of  trees  attached  to  a  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  His  parents 
were  pious  and  upright,  and  if  his  early  education  did  not  afibrd  much 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  his  genius,  by  intercourse  with  men 
of  talent,  or  by  a  wide  field  of  observation,  it  was  eminently  calculated 
to  awaken  that  sensibility  to  the  good  and  the  true,  which  forms  so  essen- 
tial a  trait  in  his  character ;  and  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  Bible, 
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making  him  familiar  with  the  poetical  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  develop  his  poetical  genius.    When. a  child,  he 
always  manifested  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to 
his  parents.     He  loved  at  an  early  period  to  repeat  the  sermons  which  he 
bad  heard  at  church  on  Sunday.     lie  would  stand  on  a  chair  and  preach 
with  great  zeal,  never  forgetting  the  divisions  the  minister  had  made  in 
bis  discourse.    A  fondness  for  solitary  contemplation  and  for  witnessing 
tbe  grander  operations  of  Nature,  as  exhibited  in  storms  and  tempests, 
seems,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  have  discovered  the  future 
aod  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.    '^  It  is  said,  that,  once  during  a  tre- 
meDdous  thunder  storm,  his  father  missed  him  in  the  gay  group  within 
doors.    None  of  the  sisters  could  tell  j what  had  become  of  Fritz,  and  the 
old  man  grew  so  anxious  that  he  was  forced  to  go  out  in  search  of  him. 
Fritz  was  scarcely  passed  the  age  of  infancy  and  knew  not  the  dangers  of 
a  scene  so  awful.    His  father  found  him  at  last,  in  a  solitary  place  in  the 
neighborhood,  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tempestuous 
face  of  the  sky,  and  watching  the  flashes  as  in  succession  they  spread 
their  lurid  glare  over  it    To  the  reprimand  of  the  parent,  the  whimper- 
ing truant  plead  in  extenuation,  '  that  the  lightning  was  so  beautiful,  and 
lie  wished  to  see  where  it  was  coming  from.' " 

For  a  long  time  he  wished  to  study  theology,  although  a  brilliant 
tragedy,  which  he  had  seen  performed  on  the  stage  at  Stuttgard,  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  strangely  attracted  his  attention  to  the  drama.    His 
first  poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  the  day  before  his  confirmation  in 
1772.    He  had  till  this  time,  received  instruction  in  a  good  Latin  school, 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  University,  as  his  father  wished  to 
procure  for  him,  the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  though  his  own  had  been 
neglected.    At  this  time,  Charles,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  having  become 
weary  of  parade  and  dissipation,  turned  his  thoughts  to  an  object  of  a 
better  character,  though  still  the  whim  of  a  petty  prince,  viz :  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  on  a  military-monastic  plan,  where  no  efibrts  should 
be  spared  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  education  of  which  he  could  conceive. 
The  Duke  offered  to  take  young  Schiller  for  a  pupil.    His  father  could 
not  well  refuse,  and  in  1773,  Schiller  was  received  into  the  Charles' 
school,  sacrificing  his  own  inclination  to  the  interest  of  his  parents.     He 
studied  Law  at  this  institution,  in  which  the  students  were  kept  so  entirely 
separate  from  the  world,  that  they  were  permitted  to  see  no  females 
except  their  mothers  and  very  young  sisters,  who  visited  them  on  Sunday. 
The  plan  of  this  institution  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  Medicine  aUowed 
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to  be  studied.  In  1775,  Schiller  began  to  study  Medicine  and  Latin 
zealously.  When  sixteen  he  published  a  translation  of  part  of  Virgirs 
iBneid  in  Hexameter,  but  poetry  was  a  forbidden  fruit  to  him  and  his 
companions,  and  hence  attracted  them  the  more.  At  eighteen,  he  began 
the  *'  Bobbins,"  a  work  containing  deep  views  and  admirable  displays  of 
character.  This  was  written  in  his  monastic  cell,  and  he  says  of  it,  ^'  he 
dared  to  describe  men  before  he  knew  anything  of  them,  in  his  grated 
cell."  This  he  published  at  his  own  expense,  no  publisher  being  willing 
to  take  the  risk.  A  few  years  after  this  he  prepared  it  for  the  stage,  and 
stole  away  from  the  regiment  that  he  might  see  it  played.  He  was 
detected  and  put  under  an  injunction  to  write  no  more  poetry.  After 
many  and  severe  trials,  he  fled  the  regiment  in  1782,  to  Franconia,  and 
lived  in  retirement  under  an  assumed  name.  Here  with  "  Frisco  "  and 
*'  Love  and  Intrigue,"  commences  his  literary  career,  which  continued 
through  a  period  of  23  years.  In  1785,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where,  for 
two  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  works  he  could 
procure,  relative  to  the  history  of  Philip  II.,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
"  Don  Carlos."  Three  years  afler  he  met  Goethe,  whom,  he,  at  first,  did 
not  like ;  but,  with  whom,  afterwards,  a  most  intimate  and  pleasant  friend- 
ship existed.  Their  correspondence  for  the  years  1794-1805,  is  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  nature,  was  much  as  it  is  '^  the  conversation  of  a 
Schiller  with  a  Goethe,  so  rarely  do  Schillers  meet  with  Groethes  among 
us."  Through  the  influence  of  this  friend  Schiller  obtained  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Philosophy  at  Jena.  This  is  the  date  of  his  historic  efforts,  as 
also  his  philosophic  and  aesthetic  treatises, 

After  the  publication  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  which  appeared  in 
print,  first,  in  a  periodical  called  the  "  Pocket  Almanac  for  Ladies  " 
from  1790-1793,  he  married,  at  31  years  of  age.  Twelve  years  afler 
he  had  the  right  of  citizenship  conferred  on  him  by  the  French  Republic, 
and  was  raised  to  the  nobility  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

incessant  study  and  the  use  of  stimulants  undermined  his  health.  His 
physician  ordered,  without  eficct,  a  total  abstinence  from  intellectual 
exertion.  His  last  and  greatest  efforts  were  carried  on  under  the  intensest 
bodily  suffering,  and  while  his  last  play,  Wilhelm  Tell,' was  being  acted  at 
Berlin,  his  disease  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  recovered, 
however,  sufficiently  to  return  to  Weimer,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1805. 

In  his  private  character,  Schiller  was  friendly,  candid  and  sincere. 
His  domestic  life  was  very  happy,  as  indeed  it  deserved  to  be,  after  the 
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many  and  serious  embarrassments  which  he  encountered,  preliminary  to 

his  individual  experience  in  that  state  of  existence.     He  made  six  bold 

attempts  to  secure  a  fellow  voyager  from  among  the  gentler  sex,  five  of 

which  proved  ineffectual.     However,  "  fortune  favors  the  brave,"  and 

Schiller  was  victorious.     His  life  was  spent  in  retirement.     The  only 

public  station  he  ever  held  was  the  professorship  at  Ima.     His  indifference 

to  the  honors  of  political  life  is  evidenced  in  that  he  never  adopted  the 

title  of  Baron  which  had  been  conferred  on  him.     He  had  few  intimates, 

and  seemed  to  regard  the  social  life,  as  merely  the  dwelling  place  of  the 

spiritual.    The  latter,  as  is  everywhere  in  his  writings  manifest,  was  the 

(me  thing  paramount     The  fact  that  his  stock  of  money  was  limited 

seemed  to  cause  no  anxiety.    Benevolence  and  philanthropy  were  marked 

featores  in  his  character.     He  often  said,  ''  he  had  no  deeper  wish  than 

to  know  all  men  happy,"  and  if  the  writings  of  a  man  give  any  insight 

into  his  character,  his  certainly  proves  he  strove  earnestly  to  effect  this 

eni    It  was  his  "  evening  song  and  morning  prayer."     For  it  he  lived 

and  died,  "  sacrificing,"  ir.  the  words  of  Goethe,  "  his  life  itself  to  the 

delineation  of  life." 

In  intellectual  character,  Schiller  was  clear,  varied  and  pure.     He  saw 

through  the  human  soul,  dwelt  on  the  noble  development  of  passion,  and 

^te,  as  he  pictured  to  himself,  of  character,  portraying  itself  in  the 

lughest  and  noblest  forms  of  the  pathetic,  the  tragical,  and  the  heroic. 

He  looked  on  character  from  the  side  of  truth,  never  with  jesting,  but 

nUher  with  earnestness  and  gravity.     He  does  not  teach  morality  by 

contrasting  it  with  immorality,  but  speculates  boldly  on  the  duties  and 

rights  of  man.    Man  has  duties  and  he  ought  to  perform  them — has 

rights  and  he  ought  to  know  and  claim  them.     Ho  spoke  no  ribaldry  or 

low  jest,  and  this  is  the  highest  praise  to  the  man,  coming  out,  as  he  did, 

BO  in  opposition  to  the  indecency  that  characterized  the  school  of  Voltaire, 

which,  in  fact,  preceded  him.     From  this  imputation,  his  contemporary, 

Goethe,  is  by  no  means  free.     Schiller's  mind  was  too  deeply  imbued  . 

with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  to  take  delight  in  low  and  ribald  talk,  or 

the  sensual  gratifications  of  the  world. 

The  intimacy  that  sprung  up  between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  of  a 
deeply  interesting  character,  both  on  account  of  their  mutual  infiuence, 
and  because  it  gives  such  an  insight  into  their  real  characters.  The  out- 
spoken sentiment  of  their  souls  are  in  these  letters,  and  there  we  can 
study  the  men.  This  intimacy  between  the  rival  lights  in  literature  at 
that  period,  is  indeed  an  anomaly.  The  respect,  and  [indeed  the  love 
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Goethe  had  for  genius  and  for  learning,  was  well  calculated  to  find  a 
congenial  and  sympathizing  spirit  in  the  pure  and  truthful  Schiller. 
Their  characters  of  mind  were  so  far  different,  that,  with  their  dispositions 
there  could  be  no  ground  for  envy  or  unhallowed  rivalry.  Each  eager 
for  self  improvement,  and  thinking,  that  with  every  advanced  step  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  inner  world,  he  might  be  better  able  to  benefit 
mankind.  Schiller,  with  his  bold,  almost  untimely  ideal ;  Groethe,  with 
his  keen  thrust  at  living  institutions,  were  each  doing  a  great  work  in  the 
reform  of  German  literature,  but  in  very  different  ways,  and  they  cduld 
counsel  and  advise  and  commune  with  one  another,  with  such  freedom 
and  intimacy  as  has  in  no  similar  case  been  witnessed. 

In  his  poetry,  the  interest  turns  on  old  fashioned,  old  established 
matters,  conmion  love  mania,  passionate  greatness,  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
and  the  like.  In  these  simple  yet  elegant  effusions,  there  is  great 
delicacy  and  naturalness  of  expression.  Everything  seemed  to  inspire 
his  lyre,  from  the  glowing  ode  to  the  homely  ballad — ^the  passionate  love 
song  to  the  amusing  elegy.  To  the  human  heart  he  goes.  He  marches 
there  himself  and  takes  possession.  His  own  soul  shines  forth  from  every 
line,  and  in  the  poetry  we  see  the  man.  His  poems  made  him  a  great 
favorite  with  his  countrywomen,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lady — who  after- 
wards became  his  wife^was  so  enamored  with  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
that  she  wrote  him  with  many  expressions  of  gratification,  enclosing  at 
the  same  time  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  was  accepted  by  the  poet,  and 
their  union  consununated. 

It  was  as  a  dramatic  author,  especially,  that  Schiller  distinguished 
himself  to  the  world.  To  understand  the  means  that  led  to  his  great 
popularity,  we  should  require  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  poetry  and  the 
drama  in  his  time.  What  it  was,  in  the  main,  we  have  seen ;  but  Schiller 
thought  the  poet  had  a  far  higher  duty  to  perform  than  to  put  the  faults 
and  virtues  of  one  age  over  against  the  faults  and  virtues  of  another,  and 
*that  his  highest  problem  was  to  bring  out  the  eternal  and  godlike  ideal 
in  strong  contrast  with  temporal  commonplaceness.  Men  should  not 
remain  obstinately  attached  to  customs  and  external  afiairs,  but  should 
endeavor  to  develop  their  whole  natures,  and  have  all  their  characteristic 
features  represented.  His  prominent  characters  are  ideals,  in  each  of 
which  we  find  the  presence  of  a  similar  mind,  but  presenting  itself  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Modem  in  "  Love  and  Intrigue,"  romantic  in  "  Wal- 
lenstein"  and  the  ''Maid  of  Orleans,"  classic  in  the  ''Bride  of  Messina," 
though  in  all  we  find  the  same  creative  mind  at  work.    He  paints  only 
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man,  and  that  in  his  highest  moral  beauty  and  sublimity.    The  angelic 

poritj  which  is  always  found  in  the  noblest  natures,  is  the  first  great 

secret  of  this  beauty.    This  nobility  of  innocence  re-appears  in  all  his 

great  creations.    Following  the  course  of  nature,  as  soon  as  these  creations 

become  conscious  of  their  own  happiness,  envy,  di^al  and  destructive, 

is  turned  against  them,  but  they,  blooming  with  the  fire  of  noble  passion 

and  youthful  innocence,  oppose  all  the  powers  of  hell,  and  shine  forth  in 

final  victory.    Thus  in  Earl  Morr  and  Amelia,  Ferdinand  and  Louisa, 

and  above  all,  in  Max  Piccolanini  and  Thekla.    His  female  creations  stand 

out  in  bold  contrast  with  those  of  the  great  English  dramatist    If  in 

those  of  the  latter  we  find  the  charm  of  a  lily-like  purity,  in  those  of 

Schiller  we  find  more  of  the  soul  of  a  lily,  more  of  that  powerful  life- 

giTing  fragrance.    They  do  not  merely  move,  they  inspire ;  so  pure  are 

they,  so  free  from  worldly  passion.    The  holy  innocence  of  the  Maid  of 

Orieans  appears  most  prominent  when  she  stands  forth  as  the  champion 

of  God.    ^'  It  is  the  deep  mystery  of  Christianity  that  the  salvation  of 

the  world  proceeds  from  a  pure  virgin :  the  highest  power  from  the  purest 

innocence."    But  this  same  innocence  we  find  linked  with  the  noblest 

development  of  real  manliness.     Max  Piccolanini,  the  warrior  youth, 

pore  and  undefiled,  needs  it  all  amid  the  vices  of  the  camp  and  throne. 

Pioza,  whose  mind  adorned  with  every  intellectual  accomplishment,  has 

mnained  a  pure  temple  of  innocence,  while  that  stalwart,  honest-hearted 

m  of  the  mountainB,  Wilhelm  Tell,  who  is,  in  his  way,  a  fit  companion 

•of  Uie  Maid  of  Orleans,  has  to  the  highest  degree  the  same  purity  of  soul. 

What  splendid  imaginings  of  the  struggle  of  this  innocence  with  the  pol- 

lation  of  its  own  guilt,  caused  by  strong  passion  I    How  touching  the 

character  of  Mary  Stuart !    What  more  moving  than  the  victory  gained 

hj  Karl  Morr  over  himself  I    In  what  striking  colors  is  the  struggle 

which  shake  the  great  minds  of  Wallenstein  and  Friesco  delineated ! 

A  second  prominent  feature  in  Schiller's  ideal  characters  is  their  noble- 
ness— ^their  honorable  character.  Powerful,  free,  independent,  original, 
following  only  the  work  of  noble  natures,  Schiller's  heroes  rend  to  pieces 
the  web  in  which  common  men  drag  along  their  common-place  lives.  His 
heroes  possess  that  stamp  of  genius  which  in  real  life  is  most  the  highest 
nobleness  of  human  nature.  In  his  earlier  tragedies,  they  may  appear  a 
little  uncouth  and  uncivilized,  but  we  discern  their  grandeur  and  nobility 
as  well  as  in  his  first  perfect  tragedies  of  TUdlenstein  and  Wilhelm  Tell. 
We  may  name  again  as  the  highest  secret  of  this  beauty,  the  fire  of  noble 
passion,  a  fire  which  must  animate  every  true  poet,  ^a  sacrificial  fiame 
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which  ascends  even  to  heaven,  the  vestal  flame  guarded  by  consecrated 
hands  in  the  temple  of  God,  the  Promethean  spark  brought  down  from 
Heaven  to  infuse  a  God-like  soul  into  man,  the  Pentecost  fire  of  inspira- 
tion in  which  souls  are  baptized,  the  Phcenixfire  in  which  the  race  renews 
its  youth  for  ever."  Everything  in  life  or  poetry  is  dwarfed  and  weak- 
ened without  this  fire  of  noble  passion. 

Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  chaste,  a  more  holy  love  than  that 
which  Schiller  felt  and  breathed  into  the  souls  of  his  lovers ;  and  where 
do  we  find  it  so  fiery,  so  powerful,  invincible  against  a  world  in  arousing 
the  deepest  energies  of  the  soul  and  patiently  enduring  the  most  trying 
sacrifices !  Schiller's  purity  could  suffer  no  unrighteousness :  he  stepped 
forth  into  the  list  for  Freedom  and  for  Right :  Right  was  the  dearest 
jewel  of  his  heart.  The  rights  of  Man  were  never  advocated  on  higher 
and  nobler  principles  than  by  his  Marqiiis'Piosa,  who  could  say  with 
truth, 

"The  world  is  yet 
Unripe  for  mj  Ideal :  and  I  live 
A  citizen  of  ages  yet  to  come." 

Joan,  ordained  of  Grod,  steps  forth  into. the  lists  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Tell  maintains  the  rights  of  the  individual.  'Tis  thus  his 
genius  belongs  to  mankind.  Schiller's  soul  ever  beats  in  sympathy  with 
Freedom ;  his  life,  indeed,  was  spent  in  infusing  these  ideas  into  his  coun- 
trymen, and  it  is  only  now  we  can  perceive  how  far  in  advance  of  the 
world  he  lived,  how  unripe  the  world  was  for  his  Ideal. 

The  Philosophical  tendencies  of  Schiller  were,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  of  the  school  of  Kant  The  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  sage 
of  Konigsberg  into  the  grounds  and  Linists  of  human  knowledge,  were 
fairly  before  the  W4)rld  in  the  most  active  and  important  era  in  the  Dra- 
matist's life.  Like  most  of  the  young  men  of  liberal  education  of  his 
time,  he  became  a  severe  student  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  zealously 
appropriated  the  fundamental  doctrines  to  himself.  His  philosophical 
performances  relate  chiefiy  to  matters  of  Art. 

His  religion  was  the  Cliristian  religion,  because  as  he,  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  Goethe  remarks,  '^  he  found  in  it  the  rudiments  of  the 
highest  and  noblest,  a  representing  of  moral  beauty,  an  incarnation 
of  the  Holy,"  and  in  the  same  connection,  he  adds,  "  it  is  the  only 
aesthetic  religion,  hence,  I  ei^lain  to  myself  why  it  prospers  in  female 
natures,  and  only  in  woman  is  now  to  be  met  with  under  a  tolerable 
figure."     He  was  averse  to  all  formalism;  separating  the  spiritual,  in 
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.  his  worship,  entirely  from  the  corporal,  and  communing  with  spirit, 

without  reference  to  things  of  earth.    In  a  couplet  he  says  :— 

"  What  thy  religion— those  then  namest  ?"— "  None." 
"  None — ^why  V*    "  Because  I  have  religion !" 

The  great  contrast  between  his  works  in  different  periods  cannot  fail 
to  be  noticed.  The  Robbers,  in  early  life — Don  Carlos,  the  work  of  his 
transition  period — Wilhelm  Tell,  the  last  and  most  perfect.  A  miserable 
translation  of  Slydcspeare,  read  in  stolen  moments  in  his  confinement  at 
Stottgard,  provoked  the  Bobbers.  Had  it  not  been  for  Shakspeare,  the 
world,  perhaps,  had  not  been  startled  by  that  first  and  wondrous  imagining. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  though  denied  by  Carlyle,  that  the  heads  of  the 
jooDg  enthusiasts  among  the  nobility,  were  so  turned  by  this  production, 
that  whole  crowds  turned  themselves  loose  in  the  Bohemian  forests  to  plun- 


der, and  had  to  be  suppressed  bv  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  by  special 
forces  levied  for  that  purpose,  ^^fter  his  extravagances  in  love  matters 
in  «  Fiesco,"  and  "  Love  and  Intrigue,"  and  the  issue  of  the  "  Carlos," 
his  historical  afid  philosophical  studies  led  him  to  the  composition  of  the 
Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  two  latter  of 
which  are  worthless  except  as  specimens  of  poetry,  he  having  taken  too 
many  liberties  with  facts.    In  the  Bride  of  Messina  he  attempted  an 
imitation  of  the  Ancient  Chorus,  but,  undoubtedly,  mistook  its  scope. 
With  the  exceptions  of  the  fiulure  in  the  main  idea  of  making  it  assim- 
ilate to  the  Greek  Tragedy,  it  is  the  poetical  masterpiece  of  Sc]piiler. 
''Every  one  who  knows  Schiller,  knows  more  than  can  be  told  him.    And 
these  feelings  will  never  be  lost  to  coming  generations ;  distant  lands  will 
participate  in  them,  and  to  such,  perhaps,  will  it  be  vouchsafed,  to  have 
jet  more  exalted  and  godlike  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  Schiller, 
for  his  endeavor  was  to  benefit  futurity,  a  free  and  noble  futurity,  foreseen 
by  his  holy  longings,  and  his  firm  confidence  in  mankind,  to  which  he  has 
led  us,  and  from  which  his  genius  beckons  us  with  a  promise  of  a  nobler 
reward. 

^  Many  have  gone  down  into  the  darkness  of  past  ages,  there  to  find  the 
spirit  of  man  in  its  pristine  fetters ;  Schiller,  with  a  beaming,  angelic 
countenance,  has  placed  himself  at  the  gate  of  futurity,  has  lifted  its  veil 
and  given  to  the  longing  eyes  of  men  a  free  and  cheerful  view  of  what 
is  to  come." 
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''  When  the  lopg  deen  wolds  are  ribbed  with  snow. 
And  loud  the  norland  whirlwinds  blow/' 

it  is  to  some  the  season  of  happy  thought.  Then  the  storms  that  drive 
UR  to  our  homes  become  our  teachers — ^and  as  we  sit  by  the  casement  that 
shuts  out  the  rain  and  cold,  hut  still  lea^  us  in  the  midst  of  the  drear, 
wild  scene,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  sadness  that  mantles  over  the  earth. 
Cowper  may  sing  the  praises  of  the  warm  and  cosy  fireside,  when  Win- 
ter is  abroad;  he  may  tell  of  the  social  circle,  the  comfortable  room  made 
more  pleasant  by  contrast  with  the  storm  without.  But  this  is  mote  ani- 
mal pleasure  than  mental :  we  are  satisfied  and  congratulate  ourselves  on 
being  sheltered,  warmed  and  fed ;  and  of  course  this  enjoyment  is  height- 
ened by  being  so  closely  pressed  by  the  rigor  and  hunger  of  Winter. 

'Diere  is  yet  another  joy  higher,  and  more  exquisite,  to  be  drawn  from 
the^oom  and  fury  of  those, dark  days.  When  the  winds  laden  with  the 
drilling  snow  surge  around  the  old  mansion,  and  the  day  darkens  to  its 
close,  and  the  bare  trees  shiver  and  clash  in  the  gale — ^it  is  well  to  leave 
the  bright  fire  and  make  to  ourselves  companions,  nay !  teachers  of  the 
wild  elements — not  in  our  wisdom  to  make  Nature  preach  of  truths  she 
never  knew,  but  to  let  her  lead  where  she  will. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  by  a  logical  deduction  steadily  tend  to  any  great 
truth,  we  may  not  even  eliminate  abright  thought  or  catch  a  new  meaning 
in  the  clouds,  or  sky,  or  trees.  But  silent  and  musing  we  may  find  that 
quiet  joy  in  the  perfect  abandonment  of  every  sense  and  faculty  to  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  which  is  more  entrancing  than  the  fairest  dream  of 
the  imagination,  more  invigorating  than  the  severest  process  of  logical 
thought,  and  more  soul-cheering  even  than  the  converse  of  a  dear  friend. 
Nay,  nature  herself  in  such  moods  is  not  a  teacher,  but  a  friend,  not  to 
store  our  minds  with  useful  knowledge  or  wholesome  truth,  but  to  lead 
us  out  from  ourselves ;  to  make  our  intellect  forget  for  a  time  its  own 
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being,  and  cease,  for  a  while  at  least,  from  analyzing  its  own  sensations 

and  emotions  and  flattering  or  censuring  itself,  for  its  penetration  or 

stupidity. 
Such  commencings  with  the  outward  world  leave  us  no  thoughts  that 

may  be  embodied  in  speech  or  revealed  even  in  some  particular  work — 
and  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  of  the  mind  and 
soul  at  such  moments,  or  to  tell  wherein  is  the  joy  and  the  benefit  that 
the  dark,  stormy  evenings  of  Winter  bring.  There  are  no  regular  series 
of  ideas  or  associated  reflections — ^mayhap,  we  do  not  even  think:  we  lis- 
ten to  the  majestic  chant  of  the  winds — we  look  upon  the  .frowning  clouds 
that  hang  so  heavily  above  us — and  we  feel  the  divine  spirit  of  sympathy 
-Hsympathy  with  t^je  fierce  struggle  of  Nature,  steal  into  our  souls — we 
know  that  a  new  life  has  been  instilled  into  our  being — and  that  we  go 
back  to  our  fireside  and  friends  with  a  brow  clear  from  the  traces  of  care 
and  a  heart  swept  dean  of  morbid  and  selfish  musing. 

But  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  these  stormy  scenes  Nature  alone 
gives — ^books  can  never  attain  it.  They  may  steal  over  us  with  the  sofl 
languor  and  beauty  of  Summer,  or  with  the  bright,  fresh  welcome  of 
Spring  that  may  greet  us — and  even  Autumn  with  her — ^  melancholy 
days — the  saddest  of  the  year,"  has  found]  in  our  own  Bryant  a  worthy 
interpreter ;  but  I  can  remember  only  one  instance  where  this  wild  and 
wintry  emotion  has  been  stamped  upon  the  page,  and  that  is  found  in  the 
master-piece  of  a  Shakspeare  where  King  Lear,  driven  to  the  verge  of 
insanity  by  tHe  ingratitude  of  his  daughter,  is  turned  from  their  door  just 
as  night  is  setting  in,  and  one  of  his  friends  pleads  for  him,  saying— 

''  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  black  winds 
Do  sorely  mffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bnsb." 

But  the  husband  of  the  ungrateful  daughter  in  the  spirit  of  his  wife, 

replies^— 

"  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord  ;  'tis  a  wild  night ; 
My  Began  counsels  well :  come  out  o'  the  storm." 

The  words  are  few,  very  few,  and  there  is  the  whole  secret ;  language 
here  is  so  little  seen  that  the  emotion  of  the  poet,  the  storm  and  gloom 
that  he  felt,  is  thrown  into  our  very  soul.  I  can  never  read  that  passage 
but  I  feel  the  cold  blast,  and  see  the  drifting  clouds,  and  the  sorrowing 
Lear  taking  his  way  in  the  gathering  darkness  over  the  broad  heath — for 
it  IB  the  crazing  grief  of  Lear  that  fills  up  in  this  scene  the  measure  of 
madness  that  we  feel  in  the  Winter  tempest. 
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Thus  when  I  stand  at  twilight  before  the  Majesty  of  Nature  in  her 
wintry  mood,  I  am  reminded  of  the  great  sorrow  of  Lear,  and  when  I 
follow  the  tale  of  his  madness  and  death — the  wild,  stormy  evening  of 
December  is  around  me.  And  thus  am  I  led  to  praise  the  wondrous 
goodness  of  that  Father  who  has  given  me  both  the  creation  of  the  Poet 
and  the  Winter's  Storm. 
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WuEN  the  student  undertakes  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  past,  it 
is  not  the  multiplicity  of  facts  that  appalls  him,  so  much  as  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  those  facts  amid  the  dense  mists    of   prejudice  and 
mis-statement  by  which  they  are  enveloped.      There    are    so    many 
influences,  from  education  and  association,  which  combine  to  warp  the 
views  ibd  bias  the  conclusions  of  the  most  pains-taking  and  impartial 
historians,  that  they  too  often  present  to  their  readers,  however  involun-^ 
tarily,  distorted  views  of  historical  facts.    Would  that  this  were  the  only 
or  even  the  principle  cause  of  historical  inaccuracy !     But  there  are 
those,  traitors  to  every  principle  of  duty  and  humanity,  who  wilfully  put 
out  the  beacon-lights  which  the  Grod  of  history  has  placed  on  every  shoal 
of  human  error, — faithless  pilots,  who,  for  interested  purposes  to  them- 
selves or  their  parties,  would  lure  individuals  and  communities  to  danger 
and  destruction.    The  most  gigantic  intellect,   the  most  far-reaching 
sagacity,  the  keenest 'penetration,  afford  no  ground  of  certainty  that  the 
narrator  hfts  not  been  deceived,  the  highest  degree  of  conscientiousness 
and  morality  is  no  proof  that  he  will  not  deceive.     Nor  is  he  alone  to 
blame  for  the  erroneous  impressions  he  conveys  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers.     Prejudice  is  objective,  as  well  as  subjective.    We  are  ourselves 
so  much  under  its  influence,  as  to  receive  with  blind  confidence  all  that 
may  coincide  with  our  own  prepossessions,  and  with  distrust  all  that  may 
be  said  in  opposition  to  them.    With  teachers  apt  to  deceive,  and  scholars 
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apt  to  be  deceived;  therefore,  can  we  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  histori- 
cal error.  ^  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the 
ditch?'    • 

These  considerations,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  past 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  present  and  the  future^-^invest  the 
office  of  the  historian  with  peculiar  responsibility.    They  stamp  with 
indelible  disgrace  not  a  few  writers  of  the  present  day,  whose  works, 
prepared  with  a  simple  view  to  their  sale,  taint  the  minds  of  the  young 
irith  a  prejudice  which  the  more  profound  researches  of  maturer  years 
are  often  unable  to  eradicate.    If  such  works  were  given  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  jieUonj  their  influence  would  be  sufficiently  mischiev- 
oos.    They  seize  upon  those  characters  for  their  heroes^  (as  if  there  could 
be  any  heroes  in  true  history)  whose  course  has  been  comet4ike, — 
brilliant,  but  lamentably  eccentric,  possessing  an  indescribable  but  potent 
charm  for  young  and  ardent  minds.     Glossing  over  their  faults,  magni- 
fying their  virtues,^  especially  those,  as  generosity  and  valor,  which  please 
such  minds  more  than  the  milder  and  more  passive  virtues,— -they  by 
turns  arouse  the  admiration  and  excite  the  sympathies.     How  much  of 
that  false  principle  which  influences  the  minds  of  the  young  at  the  present 
day,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  impossible  characters  whom  Headley  has  dubbed 
with  the  names  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  the  day  of  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  men's  hearts  alone  can  tell. 

From  this  labyrinth,  therefore,  of  error,  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
misrepresentation,  how  are  we  to  extricate  ourselves  ?  The  li^t  which 
we  follow  is  an  ignis  fatutis.  A  doud  enwraps  us.  How  shall  we  detect 
the  one,  and  escape  the  other  ?  What  are  they  ?  They  are  but  different 
phases  of  the  same  principles, — selfishness.  Selfishness  in  the  historian 
misleads — selfishness  in  the  student  of  history  blinds.  To  the  first  we 
have  already  referred, — it  remains  briefly  to  speak  of  the  second. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  historical  accuracy,  and  which  may  be 
itaoed  to  the  principle  of  selfishness,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverence  which 
a  people  entertain  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  pditical  and 
religious,  even  more  than  natural  ancestors.  It  is  one  of  those  principles 
of  hnman  nature  which  all  the  modem  declamation  about  '^  progress  " 
cannot  eradicate.  Those  who  are  most  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ^  the 
'men  of  the  age," — ^who  most  heartily  despise  anything  that  looks  like 
^  old-fogyism," — are  wonderfully  anxious  to  proTe,and  wonderfully  elated 
when  they  do  prove,  that  their  forefathers  thought  as  they  do.  ^  Pro- 
greas^  indeed,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  simply  motion  outwards  from 
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the  present,  without  regardiDg  whether  the  movement  be  backward  to  the 
past,  or  forward  to  the  future.  Thus,  as  historic  research  brings  to  light 
the  facts  and  theories  of  by-gone  ages,  the  world  may  suddenly  find  itself 
where  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  revolving  cycles  of  knowledge 
prove  the  truth  of  the  preacher's  declaration,  ''  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  are  far  from  condemning 
a  due  reverence  for  antiquity.  It  is  a  sentiment  whose  influence  on  this 
utilitarian  age  and  nation  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  salutary.  Would 
that  it  were  more  generally  diflused !  But  while  on  some  points  it  is 
wanting,  to  a  lamentable  degree,— -on  others,  again,  it  is  carried  to  such 
an  excess  as  to  incapacitate  men  for  taking  impartial  views  of  history. 
The  founders  of  a  nation,  or  a  sect — political  or  religious — are  in  immi- 
nent peril  of  deification.  Heathen  Rome  gave  her  founder  a  place  among 
the  gods, — and  the  band  of  outlaws  who  took  refuge  in  the  infant 
city  of  the  seven  hills,  were  referred  to,  in  after  ages,  as  the  parents  of 
many  a  proud  patrician  stock.  Papal  Home,  in  like  manner,  has  exalted 
her  supposed  founder  to  a  position  far  higher  than  he  desired  or  deserved, 
and  has  enrolled  many  of  his  successors  in  her  catalogue  of  Saints,  whose 
names  would  have  disgraced,  by  the  moral  infamy  which  attaches  to 
them,  even  the  calendar  of  Newgate.  On  the  same  principle,  the  memory 
of  the  leader  of  a  great  political  party  is  carefully  cherished  by  his 
followers,  long  after  his  decease ;  while  to  be  the  founder  of  a  religious 
sect  is  a  sure  passport  to  an  earthly,  though  not  a  heavenly  immortality. 

How  great  an  obstacle  this  is  in  the  way  of  the  student  of  history,  can 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  attempts  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  character 
of  Cromwell.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  crises  of  history,  when  men  were 
representative  men.  He  stands  associated  with  certain  principles.  His 
name  is  the  shibboleth  of  a  party.  Nor  would  it  be  a  much  more  difiicult 
task  to  collect  from  the  four  winds  the  dust  of  his  unburied  corpse,  than 
to  gather  from  the  numberless  and  varied  representations  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  friends  and  enemies,  such  elements  of  his  character  as 
would  bring  him  entire  before  us, — the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  man, 
the  Christian.  • 

Nearer  home,  however,  we  have  another  instance  of  a  similar  difficulty, 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Puritans.  Surely  no  body  of  men 
have  snfiered  as  they  have,  from  the  over- wrought  zeal  of  their  partizans. 
"  Deliver  me  from  my  friends."  We  say  they  have  suffered,  for  a  one- 
sided view,  even  though  favorable,  can  never  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  any  one.    And  the  Puritans,  if  past  experience  do  not  fail  us  as  to  the 
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ultimate  fate  of  historic  heroes,  will  yet  lose  as  much  from  undue  depres- 
sion as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained   heretofore  by  undue 
exaltation.     From  Connecticut  to  Maine, — ^nay,  wherever  the  ubiquitous 
Yankee  has  carried  the  traditions  of  the  Mayflower  and  Plymouth  Rock, 
OQ  Thanksgiving  day  from  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  from  the  plat- 
form and  the  stump, — ^the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  their  piety,  their  sufferings  for 
conscience  sake,  their  superlative  wisdom  and  far-reaching  statesmanship, 
their  virtues,  exhausting  the  whole  catalogue, — ^these  are  the  threadbare 
themes  of  lay  and  clerical  eulogizers.    Their  actions,  indeed,  must  be 
admitted  to  look  a  little  dubious  at  times,  for  ^^  facts  are  stubborn  things," 
bat  their  motivesy  especially  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  history,— their 
motives,  who  shall  impugn  their  angelic  purity  ? .   Judicious  praise,  ind  eed, 
they  merit,  and  judicious  censure,  too, — their  misfortune  is  to  have  no 
historians,  but  panegyrists  and  detractors. 

But  we  meet,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  historical 
aocaracy,  in  the  relation  which  the  events  of  the  past  sustain  to  the 
opinions  of  existing  parties.  Remoteness  of  time  seems  to  be  unavailing 
to  secure  coolness  and  impartiality  of  consideration.  The  reason  is,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  under  which  history  labors,  that 
the  principles  of  the  present  are  linked^  with  the  actions  of  the  past. 
Contending  parties  fight  around  the  dead  bodies  of  their  leaders,  more 
fiercely  than  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  around  Patroclus  fallen.  Their 
names  are  the  watchwords  of  their  respective  partizans,  from  generation 
to  generation.  But  it  is  a  living  principle,  and  not  a  mere  dead  historical 
faO,  which  excites  the  passions  of  the  combatants. 

Partizanship,  however  much  to  be  deplored,  is,  perhaps,  afler  all,  a 
necessary  eviL  On  the  world's  great  battle-field,  neutrality  is  impossible. 
We  must  take  sides, — and  on  our  own  side  we  seem  to  see  arrayed  all 
that  is  good,  and  beautifid,  and  great.  If  only  the  writers  of  history 
were  under  the  influence  of  party  prejudice,  it  might  be  possible  for  their 
readers,  wdghing  their  statements  in  the  balances  of  a  just  criticism,  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos', — and,  amid  the  opposing  forces  of  error,  to 
attain  the  equilibrium  of  truth.  But  it  is  otherwise, — and  the  fact  that' 
we  are  prejudiced,  while  it  impedes  our  own  view  of  truth,  often  renders 
those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination,  reluctant  to  bring  it  out 
£urly .  It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  general  current 
of  popular  feeling.  In  some  circumstances  it  savors  of  presumption. 
But  the  student  of  history  ¥rill  not  realize  tlie  full  benefit  of  his  pursuit, 
if  he  allow  the  fear  of  such  an  imputation  to  restrain  him  either  from  a 
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fair  and  unbiased  investigation  into  the  character  and  actions  of  the  men 
of  other  days^  or  from  making  known  the  results  of  such  mvestigation, 
under  proper  circumstimces.  He  should  do  this,  both  because  the  men 
of  the  present  can  never  be  permanently  benefited  bj  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  events  of  the  past, — ^and  because,  in  so  doing,  he  may  both  interest 
and  profit  by  the  exhumation  from  the  dust  of  ages,  of  many  a  historical 
curiosity. 


-4    ♦•^   » 
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Arpor  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  is  the  first  requisite  to  success. 
Whoever  with  enthusiastic  love  undertakes  the  accomplishment  of  a  de- 
sign, is  almost  sure  to  succeed.  He  would  be  but  a  sorry  architect,  how- 
ev^,  who  should  plan  a  magnificent  structure,  with  no  definite  adaptation 
of  its  several  apartments.  So  is  enthusiasm  without  a  definite  aim,  not 
only  futile,  but  destructive. 

The  late  progress  pf  science,  and  its  present  popularity,  has  led  us  to 
consider  somewhat  the  source  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the  natural- 
ist prosecutes  his  labors.  To  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  read  a 
page  or  two  from  Nature's  book,  in  her  own  language,  such  zeal  appears 
of  no  mysterious  origin.  If  aside  from  the  almost  numberless  visible 
forms  that  inhabit  earth,  air  and  water,  we  remember  that  every  plant  as 
well  as  every  oak,  every  drop  of  glistening  dew,  as  well  as  the  limitless 
ocean,  is  peopled  with  thousands  of  minute  sportive  organisms,  who  can 
be  otherwise  than  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  their  forms  and  habits,  who 
can  help  asking  himself:  for  what  do  these  almost  invisible  beings,  whom 
I  can  crush  without  the  slightest  effort,  live,  and  how  do  they  spaid  ^ir 
ephemeral  existence? 

Yet  numbers  there  are  who  have  been  called  naturalists,  while  they 
understand  scarcely  a  sound  of  that  language  in  which  Nature  proclaims 
her  oracles,  who  have  looked  at  science  only  as  a  system  of  meaningless 
names — neglecting  their  connection  with  living  objects. 

'*  These  concealed  by  the  kind  art  of  favoring 
Heaven,  escape  the  grosfler  eye  of  man." 
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The  separate  theoiies  of  a  Gopernicosy  a  Bacon,  a  Newton  or  a  Locke^ 
thej  can  rehearse  with  surprising  minuteness  and  enviable  accuracy. 
But  the  true  Naturalist  has  not  to  do  with  these  disjointed  facts  and  theo- 
ries alone.  To  him  Natcre  is  but  one  volume  on  a  single  subject  True 
every  created  thing  is  made  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  grand  subject  of 
the  work.  So  in  the  '^  Book  of  books"  the  idea  is  single,  the  illustration 
complex  and  varied. 

In  entering  upon  his  work  the  naturalist  expects  to  derive  happiness 
for  himself,  benefit  for  humanity,  and  glory  for  the  Creator.  As  he  ad- 
vances, his  mind  expands,  clearer  and  more  distinct  ideas  of  adaptation, 
of  power  and  of  goodness,  fill  his  mind.  He  gains  a  view  of  the  Al- 
mighty's works,  grander  and  far  more  sublime  than  the  imagination  of 
most  men  ever  affords  them.  Then  he  feels  his  responsibility  as  an  inter- 
preter of  that  sublime  language  which  is  poured  into  his  ravished  ear. 
Truths  that  for  ages  adamantine  rocks  have  held  are  spread  out  in  intel- 
ligible characters  before  him.  He  is  to  be  the  translator  of  the 
Almighty's  first  revelation.  The  herald  of  those  truths  which  Nature 
lias  proclaimed  since  time  began,  but  which  no  mortal  ear  before  has 
caught. 

When  at  the  twilight  hour  he  seeks  the  shady  grove  or  the  meandering 
stream,  to  pursue  his  chosen  study,  sweet  voices  discourse  to  him  melo- 
dies which  the  unattuned  ear  never  hears.  The  wild  birds  as  they  wing 
their  weary  way  to  some  far  distant  clime,  or  alight  on  some  tall  oak  to 
rest,  speak  to  him  in  an  intelligible  language.  Countless  insect  forms, 
peopling  every  twig  and  every  leaf,  rendering  the  twilight  hour  vocal 
with  their  songs,  utter  to  him  words  that  he  can  understand.  The  finny 
tribes,  gaily  disporting,  offer  signs  for  words.  Earth,  air  and  sea  hold 
familiar  converse  with  him  who  has  been  taught  their  languagef.  To  him 
the  dumb  speak  and  inanimate  matter  assumes  the  appearance  of  life. 

Grazes  he  into  the  blue  expanse  above,  the  empyreal  stars  are  lights 
huog  in  his  pathway.  They  glow  amid  the  surrounding  darkness  with 
unwonted  brilliancy,  as  he  contemplates  their  surpassing  beauty.  They 
are  opeaking  eyes.  They  beckon  him  on,  still  farther  to  explore  their 
mysteries.  Looks  he  to  earth,  millions  on  millio^  of  forms,  animate  and 
inanimate,  utter  to  him  their  partial  voice.  Myriads  beseech  him  to  be- 
come the  interpreter  of  their  lessons. 

How  high  the  honor!     How  exalted  the  privilege,  to  hold  converse 
with  the  infimte  creation  around  us !    How  appropriate  the  highest  enthu 
eiasm  !  when  we  may  read  lessons  of  duty  and  destiny,  in  every  flower 
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that  uniblds  its  beauties  to  the  rising  sun,  every  bird  that  warbles  forth 
its  sweet  carol,  every  insect  that  flits  in  the  twilight,  and  on  the  everlast- 
ing pages  of  the  adamantine  rocks. 


<    ^m^    » 
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There  are  certain  special  and  incidental  helps  and  hindrances  to  intel- 
lectual effort,  peculiar  to  every  age  and  nation,  some  of  which  we  would 
briefly  notice. 

Among  those  prominent  in  our  time  we  mention  first  the  existence  of 
complete  spoken  and  written  language.  Since  we  uniformly  think  in 
words  our  thoughts  must  be  much  modified  by  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
our  knowledge  of  language,  since  language  too  is  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  different  minds,  and,  as  says  the  Arab  proverb,  '<  A  fig-tree 
looking  on  a  fig-tree  becometh  fruitful,''  it  must  also  aid  essentially  to 
<|uicken  thought  by  facilitating  its  expression.  To  some,  however,  who 
only  play  with  words,  those  sublime  agents  of  human  thought,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better — ^more  conducive  to  their  inner  life  if  there  were  none 
•of  those  sounding  epithets  for  them  to  mouth — no  tinkling  cymbals  for 
them  to  beat. 

Next  come  books,  those  inexhaustible  store-houses  of  truth,  by  which 
we  occupy  high  vantage  ground — start  where  our  fathers  died — stand 
upon  the  accumulated  strata  of  buried  centuries  of  intellectual  lore. 
Books!  by  whose  magic  wand  all  the  scenes  and  heroes  of  the  mighty 
past  are  resuscitated,  marshalled  anew  and  made  to  move  before  us  in 
solemn  slow  procession.  Books ! — powerful  engines  of  good  or  evil — 
rightly  used,  they  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly,  but  they  may  be 
abused.  Multitudes  of  them  can  only  belittle  and  degrade-— corrupt 
themselves,  they  breed  pestilential  vapors — ^they  diffuse  all  along  their 
track  the  very  miasma  of  intellectual  and  moral  death — of  all  the  scourges 
that  have  afflicted  humanity  none  is  more  fearful  or  fatal  than  a  rotten 
literature. 
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Good  books  are  only  for  data  and  for  inspiration.  I  had  better  never 
see  a  book  than  make  it  a  substitute  for  original  thought — ^be  warped  by 
it,  entirely  out  of  my  natural  channel-^be  transmuted  from  a  thinking 
man  into  a  mere  book-worm — a  parrot--a  paltry  vender  of  other  men's 
ideas. 

We  cannot  omit,  in  this  connection,  our  InstittUions  of  Learning^  with 
their  experienced  instructors  and  ample,  illustrative  apparatus.  They 
mxj  do  much  in  the  way  of  opportunity  and  stimulus — teachers  may 
remove  certain  obstacles,  but  with  all  their  skill  and  zeal  or  patience,  they 
can  never  make  a  royal  road  to  learning — they  may  direct  and  assist,  and 
so  very  much  facilitate  our  progress,  but  under  circumstances  ever  so 
faTorable,  we  shall  not  learn  and  grow  without  personal  exertion.  Others 
cannot  do  the  work  for  us — ^blackboards  will  not  cypher  alone — instruct- 
ors can  only  teach — we  must  learn  ourselves — every  man  who  is  educa- 
ted at  all  is  self-educated.  He  who  hopes  to  inhale  knowledge  by  breath- 
ing a  literary  atmosphere — ^to  receive  science  like  electricity  by  induction 
—to  hold  his  teachers  responsible  for  brains  or  application — will  find  the 
academy,  the  college,  and  all  the  educational  appliances  of  our  times,  a 
corse,  and  not  a  blessing.  Such  men,  too  lazy  for  profit  in  any  other 
badness,  should  never  be  set  apart  for  scholars^ — they  should  be  put  to 
ditching  or  sent  to  sea — there  are  already  too  many  literary  idlers,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  professions,  and  the  old  hives  of  learning  send  forth 
many  a  drone  among  their  annual  swarms. 

We  notice  next  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  very  important  it  is  in  its 
bearings  on  scholarship.  It  is'  an  age  of  revolution — the  authority  of 
dogma  is  disputed — her  fear-fetter  is  broken.  The  conflict  of  principles 
is  rife,  and  truth  jostles  truth  in  the  wild  afiray.  The  barriers  of  the  past 
give  way,  and  beside  its  gigantic,  tottering  structures,  are  brought  in  close 
and  free  comparison — ^all  the  wonders  of  the  present — all  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future.  It  is  an  age  of  free  thought  and  bold  daring,  and, 
emphatically,  like  all  times  good  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it.  It  is 
an  age  of  steam  and  hurry.  Men  used  to  walk  but  they  run  now— every- 
thing is  on  the  trot  Several  portions  of  human  life  have  fallen  out 
amidst  this  general  rush.  There  are  no  boys  and  girls  now-a-days. 
Those  dear,  sweet,  merry,  laughing  creatures  are  all  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen — in  fine  there  are  few  infants  now — the  Scripture  prophecy 
is,  in  one  sense,  well  nigh  fplfilled — ^the  child  is  bom  a  hundred  years  old. 
Men  are  old  fogies  at  thirty,  and  imbeciled  and  superannuated  at  forty- 
five.    Light  and  electricity  are  slow  coaches — ^all  is  bustling  headlong 
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haste— nimble,  restless,  and,  too  oflen,  aimless,   swallow-like  activitj. 
Tlicre  is  too  little  patience  for  the  well-directed,  self-possessed  energy  of 
the  birds  of  passage — ^and  man  is  such  a  bird.    This  operates,  perhaps,  to 
quicken  somewhat  the  tardj  minds  of  certain  individuals,  but  is,  doubt- 
less, on  the  whole,  injurious  to  genuine  scholarship — men  cannot  wait  for 
natural  development — they  employ  hot-house  culture  and  they  secure  a 
sickly,  superficial,  hot-house  growth.     Men  cannot  linger  to  observe  or 
gather  facts  and  deduce  laws.     Principles,  general  truths  are  all  the  go. 
Now  general  principles,  as  the  result  of  severe  personal  inductions  as  a 
chain  from  links  of  one's  own  forging,  a  laborious  ascent  from  particu- 
lars, are  the  very  blossom  and  crown  of  all  scholarship,  but  a  few  general 
truths,  borrowed  for  display  cost  no  labor,  and  are  worse  than  simple 
facts,  since  more  showy,  and  a  safer  covert  for  indolence  and  ignorance. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  is  not  scholarship-~it  may  make 
a  shrewd  Yankee,  but  it  is  no  part  of  scholarship.     And  yet,  how  often 
are  we  dazzled  by  its  gilded  credentials,  and  how  many  little  men  are 
liveried  in  it,  or  snugly  tucked  up  by  it  in  some  post  of  ease,  and  influ- 
ence, and  honor. 

Students  hasten   through   the    preparatory    course,    hasten  through 
College,  and  then,  hasten  into  their  professions.     We  live  fast,  and   die 
fast, — ^too  fast  to  live  and  die  well.     Thus  many  practically  choose  to  be 
a  rocket,  rather  than  a  star,  to  dazzle  and  astonish  by  a  few  daring 
evolutions  and  brilliant  coruscations,  and  then  expire,  rather  than  shine 
forever  with  a  sweet  and  steady  light     I  am  persuaded  that  for  this 
reason  mainly  there  will  he  few  illustrious  scholars  produced  in  this  age. 
It  is  an  age  of  avarice  ViXi(\.  practicality.    There  is  an  amazing  scramble 
for  wealth.     The  muck-rake  of  Bunyan  is  in  great  repute.     California 
is  all  about  us.    The  fabled  midas  is  a  real  character.    True,  there  arc 
many  exceptions — many  shining  examples  of  generosity — ^men  of  large 
estates  and  large  souls  whose    munificence  has  founded  and  fastened 
temples  of  truth  ;  but  still  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  thick  and  fat  with 
avarice.     The  facilities  for  making  money  are  vastly  augmented — wealth 
is  the  theme  of  every  tongue — the  key  to  honor  and  fashion.     Hence 
many  a  noble  and  gifted  mind  instead  of  worshiping  at  the  altar  of  truth 
is  otifering  his  devotions  before  the  golden  calf. 

There  is  connected  with  this,  a  spirit  of  excessive  practicalness — there 
is  a  class  of  men,  and  their  name  is  legion,  who  stupidly  wonder  at  tlic 
educational  apparatus  and  appliances  of  the  times — ^propound  over  all 
the  awful  question  "  cui  bono,"  and  measuring  everything  by  the  scale  of 
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immediate  availability  in  dollars  and  cents  mutter  with  Judas,  for  what 
purpose  is  this  toaste — who  burdened  by  the  misapprehensions  of  a  doltish 
ignorance^  and  stimulated  bj  the  bitterness  of  a  conscious  littleness, 
tremble  at  the  result  of  such  a  flood  of  light  so  dazzling  and  painful  to 
their  moonish  orbs,  and  seem  to  dread  therefrom  another  fatal  inundation 
not  of  water,  but  of  truth. 

It  is  an  age  of  conceit  and  pretension.  £yery  third  man  is  said  to  take 
off  his  bat  with  profound  respect  when  speaking  of  himself.  Emphati- 
cally, now  is  he  the  master  of  the  world  who  can  see  through  its  sophistry 
and  sham. 

Quacks  of  all  descriptions  in  every  profession  and  rank  in  life  abound. 
In  the  politics  of  every  day  life,  most  men  and  many  wom^n  are  orators 
and  take  the  stump  for  themselves.  There  is  a  great  show  of  learning — 
great  parade  of  wealth.  Now  a  paramount  desire  for  display  is  fatal  to  the 
true  scholar — ^he  must  wed  solitude  as  a  bride,  and  be  clothed  in  humility,  if 
he  would  ever  stand  beyond  the  portico  of  truth  ;  otherwise,  he  can  never 
enter  her  holiest  sanctuary,  and  worship  at  her  inmost  shrine. 

It  is  an  age  of  imitation.    '^  It  was  to  be  expected  that  when  in  America 

all  the  straps  and  bonds  of  feudalism  and  despotism  were  cut,  earth,  too 

bog  the  mother  of  dwarfs,  would  reimburse  herself  with  a  brood  of 

Titans,  who  would  leap  and  laugh  in   the  continent,  and  run  up  the 

moontains  of  the  West,  on  the  errands  of  genius  and  love  ;"  but  there 

is  too  much  looking  over  the  Atlantic  for  models — too  much  reverence 

for  our  &therland.    Imitation,  ever  tame  and  the  very  death  of  all  genius, 

is  too  rife  among  us.    There  are  too  many  marked  and  labeled  with 

another's  name  and  principles — too  many  who  borrow  all  their  politics, 

philoBophy  and  religion — vastly  too  many  in  the  condition  of  Jonah  of 

old,  in  the  bellies  of  some  larger  fish.    Now  it  never  benefits  these  modem 

Jonahs  to  be  swallowed— to  be  personally  annihilated.    Were  this  result 

int^ded,  there  was  a  great  mistake — an  egregious  blunder  made  in  our 

creation — such  a  waste  of  materials,  a  single  soul  might  suffice  for  some 

dozen  or  score  of  bodies.    '^  Clear  your  minds  of  cant,'''  says  Dr.  Johnson. 

Hie  most  feeble  and  modest  may  say  to  the  mightiest — ^to  Homer,  and 

lOlton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Webster,— <^  Keep  off,  gentlemeh— not  quite 

so  near,  if  you  please  ;  you  can  do  me  signal  service  if  you  do  not  drown 

me ;  my  personal  being  is  small,  but  allow  me  to  say  of  it  as  Touchstone 

said  of  Audrey,  his  wife^ — *  A  poor  thing,  sir,  but  my  own.'  " 

The  true  scholar  must  be  a  free  man  thinking— he  must  gather  hi^ 
in^iration  from  the  future,  and  not  from  the  past— he  must  not  think 
8 
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that  all  is  done,  and  he  is  limited  to  its  enjoyment  and  traasmiaaion— 'he 
most  feel  that  history  has  not  yet  hegun  to  be  written^  tiiat  the  first  soag 
is  hardly  sung ;  that  the  sun  of  science  is  not  yet  risen ;  that  'tis  but  hec 
gray  morning ;  that  the  language  of  God  to  him  is>-^^  I  give  yon  the 
universe  a  virgin  to-day."  Against  the  scholar  has  been  laid  the  grave 
charge  that  his  labor  is  unproductive ;  but  how  fa]^  the  charge.  "  Take 
care  of  tiie  scholars  or  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  you  too,'' 
said  one  to  a  distinguished  English  civilian.  Says  a  brilliant  easayisft 
"  When  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet,  then  all  thiagf 
are  at  risk." 

The  thought  precedes  the  action.  Great  actors  are  often  but  the 
personification — ^the  embodiment  of  some  idea,  some  single  thought^  whicl 
some  obscure  thinker  originated  and  patented  for  immortality.  There 
have  ever  been  some  leading  thoughts,  the  birth  of  scholars,  pilots  of 
their  own  generation— certain  luminous  truths— pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
which  have  guided  and  guarded  humanity  in  all  the  journey  of  its 
pilgrimage.  It  was  conquest  at  Rome,  refinement  at  Greece,  religion 
under  Constance.  The  crusades  were  nurtured  into  life  by  Peter  the 
hermit ;  of  the  reformation,  Luther  was  the  soul. 

Scholars  are  not  mere  consumers;  they  are  the  agriculturists  of  mind 
—the  manufacturers  of  nature— toilers  in  the  mines  of  truth— chemists 
who,  through  the  world,  have  fixed  points  where  all  truth  aggregates- 
centers  of  crystalization  around  which  are  forming,  under  the  laws  of 
nature  gems  of  radiant  beauty  and  priceless  worth,  which  they  bequeath 
to  mankind  as  the  rich  legacy  of  their  lives. 

But  were  they  no  producers,  we  could  well  afibrd  to  support  a  few 
scholars  to  irradiate  this  darkened  world — to  assure  us  of  the  dignity  of 
our  nature,  of  the  subjection  of  matter  to  mind — to  point  at,  in  our 
evening  sky,  as  the  galaxy  of  country,  tlie  glory  of  our  age. 
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I. 

TwiUGHT  sinkB  o'er  the  city  Babjlon. 
Still  glows  the  weltering  pathway  of  the  sun, 
That  lately  Tanlshed ;  and  eneirding  round 
The  creeoent  moon,  like  wreaths  of  gossamer. 
The  silTsr  clouds  float  light  and  motionless. 
The  summer  breezes  wanton  'mid  the  bowers 
Of  the  srial  gardens.    Shadowy  grores 
Of  waring  palm  from  sunny  Araby,  ' 
Of  pansitie  betel  twining  round 
The  cocoa's  feathery  bough,  and  cinnamon 
And  golden  citron  brought  from  coral  Ind, 
Breathis  firagrant  odors  on  the  drowsy  air. 
The  broad  Euphrates  rolls  its  sullen  flood 
Between  its  massive  banks,  as  though  it  were, 
As  e'en  it  is,  the  life,  the  heartblood  of 
Great  Babylon.    Enshrined  within  its  cakn, 
Transparent  depths,  from  either  side  arise 
Assyria's  stupendous  palaces. 
Gigantic  colonnades,  full  featly  hewn 
In  many  a  marble  peristyle  sublime, 
And  terrace  above  terrace,  with  their  rows 
Of  massy  balustrades,  surmount  each  other 
In  regal  grandeur,  till  the  loftiest  towers 
And  golden  pinnacles  the  eye  may  scan 
Are  lit  up  by  Astarte's  setting  beams. 

Within  'tis  one  continuous  labyrinth 
or  light  arcades  and  corridors  and  haUs ; 
And  gorgeous  draperies  rich  with  Tyrian  dye, 
And  looped  with  jeweled  clasps  in  heavy  folds. 
Wave  round  the  carved  pilasters.    Sculptures  rare 
Adorn  the  waEs,  which  speak  the  hunter  deeds 
Of  Amazonian  Semiramis  and 
The  royal  l^us.    Fountains,  trelliced  o'er 
With  golden  net-work,  rise,  like  magic,  from 
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The  tesfleUted  payement,  and  their  streaois 

Of  langhing  waters  sparkle  in  the  flash 

Of  myriad  torches,  pensile  from  the  high 

And  fretted  arches.    In  a  rich  alcore, 

Jost  seen  in  glimpses  through  the  windings  dim, 

Mysterious,  of  the  manrelloos  halls,  upon 

A  coach  enwronght  of  Libyan  iyory 

Belshaxser  sits,  his  royal  visage  reiled 

In  clouds  of  odorous  incense.    Warblings  fiunt. 

And  sweet  as  when  the  blithesome  choristers 

Of  Eden  first  essayed  their  tuneful  notes, 

Float  soft  and  dream-like  through  the  airy  domes, 

'Vibrations  wild  of  yiol,  harp  and  lyre. 

Belshazzer  is  the  skilled  musician's  theme. 

And  louder  yet  the  symphonies  arise. 

Until  "  Belshazzer"  peds  from  hall  to  hall, 

In  one  yast  diapason,  and  reechoes 

By  tower  and  battlement,  and  strikes  the  ear 

Of  the  astrologer  on|BeIus'  height— 

Who^tums  him  from  his  mystic  reyerie 

To  hear  the  universal  festal  din. 

And^thus  the  meny  hours  unheeded  fly. 
Careless.alike,  the  drunken  sentinel. 
The  monarch  and  his  sUve,  all  scorn  the  thought 
Of  Cyrus  and  the  Mode's  beleaguering  host. ' 

II. 

'Tis  midnight  oyer  Babylon  the  great — 
The  scene  how  chafl^ !  how  awful !  how  sublime ! 
The  sky,  so  late  serene,  is  hid  with  black. 
Impenetrable  gloom :  the  whirlwind  rides 
Upon  the  driying  mist,  with  fury  hurls 
Amytis'  lofty  forests  from  their  roots, 
And  shakes  the  golden  bed  of  potent  Bel ! 
The  flash  of  the  destroying  angel's  wing 
Sends  instantaneous  day  to  murkiest  night. 
And  lights  th'  embattled  clouds  with  lurid  fire. 
And  peal  on  peal  of  thunder  presages 
The  dread  arrival  of  a  nation's  &11 ! 

Stillness  profound  usurps  the  sounds  of  mirth 
That  swelled  erewhile  throughout  the  pillared  halls. 
The  sovereign's  cheeks  are  blanched  with  deathly  pallor. 
And  all  th'  assembled  rant  of  courtier,  queen. 
And  magian,  fall  back  struck  with  nameless  awe ; 
And  every  eye,  with  fascinated  gaze. 
Is  fixed  npon  the  wall,  where— fearful  sight— 
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An  nnkxiown  hand  indites  in  words  of  flame, 
Inscriptiona  stnusge,  whose  import  deep  defies 
Th'  appaUed|magician's  yannted  arts.    Alone, 
In  all  the  majestj  of  age,  his  heart 
Undaunted,  and  his  conntenance  nnmoTod 
'Mid^that  tomnltuoos  storm  of  human  foars, 
The  prophet  stands.    He  speaketh,  and  his  words 
Sonnd  pleasant  to  the  breathless  multitude 
As  summer  rain  upon  a  sterile  soil ; 
For  oh !  how  sweet  another's  Toice,  when  iear 
Of  things  unearthly  grasps  poor,  trembling  man. 
'Twas  thus  the  sage  ontspake :  "  Belshaxzerl  know 
That  yon  prophetic  writ  reveals  too  true 
That  the  Supernal  mandate's  given ;  the  just, 
Omifipotent.  tribunals  seals  the  doom. 
That  shall  consign  thine  empire  and  thyself 
To  mute  oblivion" — he  said ;  and  then 
Belshazsar  cries,  "  Slaves,  bring  our  princely  gift, 
The  promised  mead  to  the  diviner's  skill !" 

But  while  he  speaks,  along  the  vaulted  roofs 
The  cry  rings  wild  and  high,  "  the  foe !  the  foe !" 

Wail  1  ye|chaldean  daughters,  wail !  and  rend 
Your  locks  unkempt,  give  loose  to  your  despair, 
When  thus  to  stem  the*broad  Euphrates  course, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  to  snare 
The  eagle  in  his  eyrie  Iran  dares, 
And  scoma  the  brazen  gates  and  ramparts  towering 
E'en  unto  heaven,  and  slays  your  sceptred  king ! 
Ah !  woful  mom  whose  inauspicious  hour 
Beheld  the^murky  sun  loom  dimly  up. 
To  view — a  star^departing  from  its  blaze- 
Assyria's  fortune  waning  in  a  night. 
Her  boasted  dynasty  o'erthrown  forever, 
And  Persia^rampant  o'er  her  fallen  pride ! 

III. 

<Jh  how  insnffiBrable  the  simoon 
That  bloweth,  warm  as  the  Chimsera's  breath, 
Along  this  parched  waste]!    The  dingy  sun 
Slow  wheeling,  right|up  in  the  hazy  sky. 
Rains  vivid  fire  upon  the  treeless  scene. 
No  cooling  shade  or  shadow  fiUleth  here,  « 

Except  the  stealthy  lion's  dusky  form 
Pictnied^at^noon-day  on  the  arid  soil—. 
Or  of  the[caRionTvnlture  sailing  round 
|n  diay  drclea  o'er  some  putrid 
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The  only  doad  opaque  eeliptiiig  hue 
The  orb  of  daj.    For  not  ae  in  thoeedimes 
.  Salubriooi  where  the  ihowen  of  April  beekoa 

The  wee  forget-me-not  to  heaTen's  pure  light, 
Do  doadfl  divereiiy  this  wilderness. 
When  nears  the  levd  horiaon  the  son, 
Then  lieth  long  the  ahadow  of  yon  mounds — 
The  rugged  barrows  those,  whidi  mark  but  too 
Significantly  tbfi  drear  sepuldire 
Of  a  proud  race  and  city  fiuned  of  eld — 
And  with  a  leaden  flow  a  riyer  winds 
Its  sluggish  stream  along  the  wreck  strewn  plain. 

High  on  the  lonely  height  of  Birs  Nimroud, 
The  genius  Ahriman  has  set  his  throne. 
The  demon  foul  who  laugheth  o'er  the  wilds  * 
Of  desolate  Persepolis,  who  spurns 
The  &bled  wealth  ot  lost  Passargado;, 
And  oyerthrew  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes. 
His  hand  unfurls  the  standard  black  that  marshals 
War,  sorrow,  pestilence  and  direful  crime — 
The  cohorts  fell  of  sin  o'er  all  the  world. 

At  night  the  soorau  of  this  spectral  train 
in  phantom  state  sits  on  the  crumbling  site 
Of  Babel's  shrine :  and  in  the  ghastly  moonlight 
White  troops  of  blear-eyed  ghosts  dance  grinning  round, 
To  the  hyena's  chilling  piercing  howl, 
And  the  lone  h90tK>wr8  midnight  song  of  woe ! 

And  this  is  Babylon !  the  Queen  of  oities ! 
Whose  turrets  seemed  to  rake  the  stars  of  heaven, 
Whose  walls  were  strong  as  adamant,  whose  name 
Was  feared  from  Phcenice  to  the  sacred  Ganges. 
She  that  sent  forth  her  bristling  hosts  to  war, 
Her  serried  ranks  to  laureled  victory. 
She  was  the  world's  emporium ;  hither  flocked 
The  white^ailed  triremes,  bearing  'neath  their  decks 
Sweet  sandal  wood,  and  gems,  and  pearls,  and  fruits, 
And  singing  birds,  from  ocean's  storied  isles. 

Time  unresisted  sealed  her  parapets, 
And  undermined  her  costliest  palaces ; 
And  then  the  flitting  dust  of  mother  earth, 
Blown  to  and  fro  by  every  shifting  wind, 
Suiflced  to  bury  all  her  splendid  piles 
From  mortal  sight.    We  think  of  her  as  of 
•^  A  dream  escaping  from  the  memory 

When  one  awakes,  as  of  some  fairy  myth 
By  fancy  decked  to  captivate  the  mind. 
And  they  that  triumphed  hero  for  centuries, 
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Who  setm  like  specters  thro'  the  mist  of  ages. 
Went  down  in  solemn  stillness  to  the  grave ; 
The  citjT  thej  erected  was  their  tomb ! 

And  thns  'tis  everywhere ;  the  world  is  bat 
A  mass  of  rank  conniption,  of  decay 
Within  decay ;  the  architect  is  laid 
Beneath  the  falling  dome  his  genins  planned ; 
And  feeble  man  bnt  glories  in  his  tomb. 
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In  the  economy  of  haman  wisdom,  it  frequently  happens,  that  those 
porsuits  which  should  prove  pleasurable  duties  are  made  laborious  tasks, 
the  execution  of  which  men  regard  as  praiseworthy  deeds.  This  truth 
we  may  see  daily  ezemplifiediif  we  wander  no  farther  than  these  College 
walls.  All  students — excepting  those  who  *^  run  the  race  for  honors/' 
and  those  who  make  it  their  highest  ambition  to  become  distinguished  in 
vice,  read  much,— and  this  is  well ;  but  how  few  in  this  important  branch 
of  their  mental  discipline  really  combine  pleasure  with  profit. 

One  of  the  most  common  land  yet  injurious  mistakes  existing  among 
College  readers,  is  the  immensely  disproportionate  amount  of  time  and 
attention  spent  on  modem  literature,  particularly  on  the  essays,  reviews, 
ciitiquesy  and  miscellaneous  articles,  into  which  forms  modem  authors  for 
the  most  part  throw  their  thoughts.  This  species  of  literature,  calling 
forth  bnt  little  mental  exertion  from  the  reader  or  sympathy  with  the 
author,  is  hastily  skimmed  over,  leaving  but  a  misty  notion  of  that  which, 
at  best,  is  second-rate.  The  study  of  simplified  metaphysical  writings, 
and  of  popular  expositions  of  the  sciences,  also  engrosses  much  of  the 
student's  time.  Filled  with  a  vague  idea  that  he  must  acquire  a  large 
stock  of  material  from  which  to  fabricate  the  necessary  orations,  poems 
and  debates  that  go  to  making  up  the  College  genius,  books  are  to  him 
mere  magazines  of  ideas  firom  which  he  may  draw  supplies,  or  models  of 
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fine  writing  from  which  he  may  form  his  style.    Thus  misconceiving  the 

mission  of  hooks,  he  naturally  prefers  the  writers  of  our  age  whose 

works  are— 

"  Volames  of  detail  where  ail  is  orderly  set  down 
And  they  that  read  may  run,  nor  need  to  stop  and  think." 

Why  not  then  leave  these  turbid  streams,  confusing  by  their  number 
and  diversity— and  seek  the  pure  fountain-heads  of  wisdom  and  truth — 
let  us  acquaint  ourselves  with  those  simple  yet  grand  old  thinkers  who, 
unlike  their  successors,  are  not  satisfied  to  give  us  a  description  only  of 
the  glorious  old  Temple  of  Truth,  but  who  lead  us  to  the  threshold,  and, 
laying  open  her  inmost  recesses,  invite  us  to  tread  her  sacred  halls 
ourselves.  Why,  where  do  you  suppose  the  much-lauded  matter  of  the 
essayists,  lecturers,  pseudo  poets,  and  novelists  that  fill  our  libraries,  is 
obtained  ?  It  is  merely  a  mangled  version  of  the  glowing  truths  stored 
up  by  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  England's  palmy  days — ^faint  glimpses 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Spain's  soldier-author — the  impassioned  grace 
of  the  Italian  bards  squeezed  through  their  narrow  minds  and  then  thinly 
scraped  over  the  mental  bread  so  sparingly  doled  out  to  hungry  Young 
America. 

Johnson,  I  think  it  is,  tells  of  a  man  who  in  his  whole  life  read  and 
studied  no  author  but  Shakspeare,  and  he  says  farther,  that  his  views  of 
life  were  more  comprehensive,  his  reason  clearer,  and  his  sentiments  far 
more  liberal  than  a  thousand  scholars  of  greater^  pretensions.  This  may 
be  an  extreme  case,  though  that  subtle  observer  and  lover  of  his  fellows 
would  well  repay  the  study  of  a  life-time,  yet  how  much  better  would  it 
be  to  keep,  as  our  daily  companions,  a  few  of  those  sterling  old  authors 
who  in  their  simplicity  and  constant  freshness,  lead  us  to  think  and  reason 
for  ourselves,  than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  gorgeous  yet  fictitious  splendor 
of  Alexander  Smith  or  Gilfillan,  or  even  the  keen  fencing  of  Macaulay, 
or  the  heavy  thunder  of  Carlyle.  Better  would  it  be  ;  for  it  is  only 
when,  forgetting  self,  we  go  back  and  lie  in  prison  with  John  Bunyan  and 
Cervantes,  stalk  deer  and  moralise  with  merry  Will,  and  chat  quaintly 
with  pithy  old  Burton,  that  we  receive  with  frank  and  teachable  minds 
the  varied  lessons  of  their  world — wide  observation  and  keen  mother  wit. 
These  are  they  who  give  to  us — 

■  "  Half  snggested  thoughts,  the  riddles  thon  mayest  solve. 
The  fair  ideas,  coyly  peeping  like  young  loves  oat  of  roses. 
The  qoaint  arabesqae  conceptions,  half  chemb  and  half  flower. 
The  light  analogy,  or  deep  allnsion,  tmsted  to  thy  learning." 
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Bot  apart  from  the  expansion  of  mind  derived  from  communion  with 
these  bright  intellects  of  bygone  days — what  spiritual  joy  and  good  does 
their  companionship  afford  us— after  the  toil  of  the  day  when  the  evening 
lamps  are  lighted,  like  wise  and  loving  friends  they  sit  down  by  our  fire- 
sides, talking  of  the  scenes  and  duties  of  life,  telling  of  good  men  of  old, 
encouraging  every  germ  of  good,  and  beguiling  from  us  every  stormy 
passion,  till  the  stony  selfishness  of  our  conceit  melts  away  into  the  broad 
open  affection  that  embraces  all  our  fellows.  Thus  they  leave 'us 
wondering  that  ever  we  had  gone  from  our  own  hearth-stones  in  search 
of  friends  and  companions,  while  they,  so  full  and  calm,  so  imintruding, 
and  yet,  so  true  and  frank,  are  ever  close  by  our  side.  With  such  teachers 
and  friends  we  may  bid  defiance  to  poverty  and  misfortune,  for  the  noble 
philosophy  taught  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  brings  home  its  stores  to  us ; 
f(ff  us  one  who  had  found  it  so  has  testified.  ^  We  may  crown  ourselves 
with  gbrious  memories  of  Cervantes  though  we  beg ;  if  we  night  it  under 
tbe  stars,  we  dream  heaven-sent  dreams  of  the  prisoned  and  homeless 
Galilea  We  hum  old  sonnets,  and  snatches  of  poor  Massinger's  plays. 
We  chant  Dryden's  Odes,  and  dwell  on  Otway's  rhymes.  We  reason 
with  Bolingbroke,  or  Diogenes  as  the  humor  takes  us ;  and  laugh  at  the 
world;  for  the  world,  thank  heaven,  has  lefl  us  alone." 
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Bella  geri  placoit  nnllos  habitora  triumphoa  ? 

'-'PhanaUce, 

The  dawning  light  of  early  civilization  shone  first  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  Where  arose  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
Babylon  and  Thebes,  men  first  were  trained  to  regard  the  principles  and 
obligations  of  social  lifci  improved  by  means  of  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  salutary  laws  and  a  regular  govern- 
ment. Thence,  civilization  by  successive  steps,  advanced  through  Greece, 
Rome,  Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain,  until  at  length  she  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  erecting  her  altar  on  our  shores,  kindled  anew  the  llame  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  West.  Now,  the  "  sea  has  come  up  upon  Babylon," — 
the  muses  have  forsaken  Helicon — ^the  tread  of  a  foreign  soldiery  is  in 
the  streets  of  the  eternal  city,  and  America  is  to  modem  Europe  what 
was  Greece  to  Egypt,  whither  her  philosophers  resorted  to  learn  Her  wis- 
dom and  admire  her  proficiency  in  art. 

In  the  two  portions  of  North  America,  the  civilization  of  Europe  pur- 
sued its  course  under  vastly  dififerent  auspices.  In  the  North,  the  aborig- 
inal races  were  not  only  conquered,  but  exterminated,  and  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  reared  a  mighty  nation  in  the .  land  they  occupied ;  but 
when  Ck)rtes  and  his  Christian  soldiery  began  their  conquest  of  the  king- 
doms of  Anahuac,  they  found  before  them  not  a  wilderness  where  roam- 
ing savages  held  undisputed  mastery,  but  a  lovely  land,  where  a  powerful 
and  cultivated  people  lay  waiting  to  receive  them,  whose  populous  and 
wealthy  cities  filled  the  plain,  while  fields  of  waving  grain  and  fruitful 
orchards  spread  upon  the  sunny  slopes.  Public  works  of  utility  and  art, 
proclaimed  a  government  rivaling  the  intelligence  and  power  of  ancient 
Egypt  Statuary  and  painting  decorated  her  palaces  and  temples.  Her 
kings  reigned  over  a  simple  hearted  and  industrious  people,  proud  of 
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their  country's  civilization,  but  having  no  ancient  history,  for  the  memory 
of  their  fathers  was  buried  in  the  forests  of  the  Northwest.  Although  in 
hieroglyphics,  an  elevated  literature  distinguished  them^  and  regular  tri- 
bonals,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  awarded  prizes  for  essays  upon  his- 
torj,  morality  or  tradition ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  polity  involving  most 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Feudal  system,  Montezuma  had  but  just 
established  absolute  dominion.  Still  were  they  a  barbarous  people,  for 
their  captives  shed  their  blood  upon  the  altars  of  the  God  6f  war,  and  tbeir 
warriors  and  the  frantic  populace  made  their  horrid  banquet  on  the  refuse 
of  the  sacrifice.  Upon  this  people  those  representatives  of  superior  Eu- 
ropean civilization  began  the  work  of  conquest — not  to  exterminate,  but 
to  conquer — ^mingle  with  and  improve.  With  slow  but  certain  progress, 
they  advanced  upon  the  capitol  of  the  Indian  monarch  whose  power  was 
paralyzed  by  superstitious  fear.  With  the  might  and  main  of  the  Gods 
they  were  believed  to  be,  their  polished  armor  flashing  in  the  sun's  light, 
those  mailed  heroes,  whose  hearts  were  stouter  than  their  bucklers,  trod 
beneath  their  fiery  steeds  the  trembling  ranks  of  a  fear-disarmed  foe. 
The  mighty  cities  Cempoallo  and  Cholula  yielded  to  their  thunder,  and 
the  bloodstained  hands  of  Cortes  reared  the  cross,  over  altars  whence 
holy  horror  hurled  Astec  deities,  and  the  rifled  temples  resounded  to  the 
adoration  of  the  mass,  which  so  lately  echoed  to  the  shrieks  of  human 
hecatombs.  Then  fell  Mexico,  and  Tezcuco,  the  Athens  of  Anahuac. 
The  civilization  of  Europe  had  conquered  the  barbarism  of  America. 
The  conquest  completed,  on  the  lofty  plains  of  fruitful  Mexico,  almost  in 
sight  of  either  ocean,  the  glory  of  the  old  world,  and  the  pride  of  the 
new,  found  a  common  grave.  Why  is  it  that  while  on  our  soil,  whence 
the  blood  of  an  exterminated  race  seems  to  cry  to  God  for  vengeance  and 
a  curse,  in  Mexico,  when  religious  zeal  endeavored  to  transform  barba- 
rism into  civilization,  the  civilizer  and  the  savage  have  together  fallen  ? 
It  will  be  found  that  Mahomet's  two-edged  apostle,  although  he  may  work 
fearful  things  among  the  nations,  is  not  the  one  whom  history  has  proved 
iQost  efficacious  in  propagating  civilization.    This  is  old  and  true. 

The  character  of  a  man's  desires  is  the  scale  by  which  we  estimate  his 
condition.  We  rank  him  high  or  low,  according  to  the  origin  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  is  actuated — whether  they  spring  from  sense, 
imagination  or  from  understanding.  By  the  same  criterion  we  estimate 
anaUon's  civilization.  Civilization  is  not  lofty  and  expensive  structures, 
palaces,  temples,  aqueducts  and  bridges.  It  is  neither  literature,  nor 
muBic,  nor  statuary,  nor  painting,  nor  any  branch  of  art    It  is  not  the 
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civil  polity,  be  it  absolute,  feudal,  or  republican,  nor  the  scientific 
knowledge  which  the  existence  of  these  necessitates,  but  an  attainment 
to  the  experience  of  those  wants  and  cravings  of  the  mind,  which  it  is 
the  province  of  these  to  satisfy — an  experience  which  renders  works  of 
art  and  public  decoration  as  essential  as  those  of  practical  public  utility. 
This  experience  is  civilization.  Works  of  utility  and  art  are  but  mani- 
festations of  its  existence.  Thus  one  may  not  be  called  civilized  though 
possessing  all  the  works  of  genius  of  which  the  world  can  boast,  unless 
he  feel  the  necessities  they  are  designed  to  answer, — for  the  Scythian 
might  stand  in  wonder  beneath  the  grandeur  of  the  Parthenon,  and  be 
none  the  less  a  barbarian,  because  in  the  midst  of  Athens.  The 
character  of  his  wants  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
civilized  and  savage  man.  Civilization  such  as  this  requires  lapse  of 
time — ^a  nation  cannot  be  subjected,  without  detriment,  to  sudden  change. 
The  manners,  modes  of  thought,  and  language  of  a  savage  are  no  more 
susceptible  of  being  at  once  expanded  so  as  to  answer  the  requisitions  of 
civilized  men,  than  an  infant  can  be  stretched  at  once  to  a  manly  extension. 
Accordingly  if  we  wish  to  civilize  a  people,  fire  and  the  sword  are,  by 
no  means,  the  most  fitting  bearers  of  our  tokens  of  good  will.  When 
deep  seated  prejudice,  national  habits  and  customs,  popular  superstition, 
and  the  shades  of  ignorance  are  to  be  dispelled,  they  prove  but  little 
efficacious.  When  light  and  knowledge  are  to  be  conveyed,  the  light  of 
his  burning  home,  and  the  anatomical  skill  you  may  display  in  cutting  up 
his  comrades,  will  do  but  little  to  illume  the  poor  man's  soul.  Defy  his 
gods,  and  overthrow  his  temples,  until  not  one  stone  be  left  upon  another, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  wisdom  of  his  deity  doth  but  postpone  his 
vengeance.  Attack  their  language,  and  the  race  will  fade  away  like  mist, 
for  if  that,  without  which  there  is  no  thought,  be  altered  or  confused, 
where  is  vitality  ?  When  the  conqueror  would  extinguish  every  spark 
of  Saxon  spirit,  he  brought  a  strange  tongue  into  England.  When  Rome 
could  by  no  other  power  check  the  wild  freedom  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
she  introduced  her  language  and  her  courts  among  them.  A  little  time 
so  clearly  exhibited  this  new  danger,  that  when  the  noble  Augustus 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  Varus  !  Varus  !  give  me  back  my  legions  !"  Varus 
could  not  give  him  back  his  legions,  for  their  bones  were  whitening  in  the 
forests  of  the  Zentoburghe.  Our  Mango  Capsae  among  the  savages  of 
Peru,  accomplished  more,  than  all  the  crosses,  and  cathedrals,  and  priests, 
the  powers  of  Spain  established  in  conquered  Mexico.  We  may  wipe 
out  every  vestige  of  a  race,  and  where  thej  stood,  with  new  majtQrial 
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erect  the  towers  of  civilization,  but  we  may  not  hope  to  improve  a  con- 
quered people. 

It  was  partially  in  view  of  this  that  it  was  said,  ''  The  civilization 
which  conquers  barbarism,  is  fraught  with  inherent  decay ;  while  the 
barbarism  that  conquers'  civilization  bears  with  it  a  fertilizing  and  self- 
perpetuating  principle."    Be  the  remark  intrinsically  true  or  false,  history 
has  developed  nothing  to  conflict  \nXh  it.     Egypt  did  not  conquer  Greece, 
nor  Greece  Borne,  nor  Rome  Germany,  and  though  her  eagles  were 
victorious  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  it  was  not  until  the  barbarian  Franks  had 
overrun  the  one,  and  the  wild  hordes  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  the  other, 
that  the  flame  began  to  kindle  in  France  and  Fngland,  which  has  bright- 
ened into  the  broad  light  of  the  present  day.    But  Spain  conquered 
Mexico,  and  transplanted  to  her  shores  her  civilization,  then  a  vigorous 
sapling ;  and  she  dug  its  trench  with  the  sword  and  watered  its  roots  with 
the  blood  of  a  submissive  foe.      But  the  plant  thrived  not  upon  its 
unnatural  aliment,  and  corrupted  in  its  nature,  withered  and  died,  and 
with  it  fell  the  civilization  of  Anahuac.     Its  history  is  written  upon  earth, 
and  rock,  and  architectural  ruin.     Its  records  lie  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,— the  forests  of  California  conceal  them  in  their  shadows,  and  every 
stone  in   Chihuahua  and  in  Mexico  embodies  them.     But  only  the  God 
that  wrote  them  there,  can  read  them  now.    We  know  whither  it  is  gone, 
but  we  know  not  whence  it  came. 
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The  facalties  of  the  human  mind  have  undergone  no  change  in  kind, 
from  age  to  age — and  so  we  find,  in  our  own  mind,  an  index  by  which  we 
can  read  the  manifestations  of  mind  in  all  ages.  Perhaps  wefnay  not 
fully  comprehend  the  deep  and  thrilling  joy  that  moved  the  soul  of  Adam 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  refulgent  glories  of  Eden,  ere  they  were  darkened 
by  sin ;  yet,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  then,  while  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  that  purity  and  loveliness,  the  mind  of  our  Great  Ancestor  formed 
those  higher,  purer,  and  more  beautiful  conceptions  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  all  his  race ;  for  surely,  when  those  glorious  beams,  too  brilliant 
for  a  vision  beclouded  by  sin,  earth-stricken  and  berefl,  as  she  was,  no 
longer  contained  originals  from  whence  these  conceptions  might  be 
drawn.  Troy  fell,  but  -^neas  brought  away  the  Penates  and  sacred  fire 
to  tell  him  what  Troy  had  been,  and  inspire  the  hope  of  a  second  Troy, 
still  more  glorious.  Thus,  when  man  was  exiled  from  the  beautiful  home 
of  his  innocence,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  forth  some  mementoes  of  its 
brightness  and  glory,  to  cheer  him  on  his  darksome  way,  and  impel  him 
to  a  world  whose  beauties  and  perfections,  far  above  those  of  Eden,  shall 
be  realized.  And  thus  have  been  obtained  those  conceptions  of  Beauty, 
Truth  and  Goodness,  higher  and  more  perfect  than  could  have  been  af- 
forded by  the  world  in  its  present  stite.  These  conceptions  are  more  or 
less  vivid,  in  different  minds.  In  some,  they  burn  and  glow  with  such 
intensity,  that  some  means  are  eagerly  sought  to  reproduce  and  embody 
them.  The  first  method  of  communication  was  formed,  perhaps,  in  wild, 
soul-stirring  song ;  but  soon,  painting  was  seized  upon,  "  by  which  art, 
her  perfect  image  Nature  sees."  Painting  must  have  had  a  divine  mean- 
ing, for  it  has  been  a  universal  language  of  Genius  in  every  age.  These 
conceptions  must  have  been  strong  in  the  minds  of  Raphael  and  Reu- 
bens, to  give  them  form  and  color — almost  life  and  breath  upon  the  can- 
vass. We  feel  a  great  curiosity  about  the  works  of  those  old  masters 
that  we  can  never  see.     But  Painting,  like  popular  books,  receives  a 
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great  deal  of  affected  admiration.  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  lively  sketches  of 
tiavels  in  Europe,  says  she  found  herself,  sometimes,  admiring  pieces 
that  she  was  afterwards  informed,  it  was  very  imfashionable  to  admire  ; 
and  it  may  be  a  question  how  much  of  the  effect  of  a  painting  is  due  to 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder ;  yet  the  reverence  always  felt  for  this 
art,  is  sure  evidence  that  there  is  something  true  and  real  in  it.  Besides, 
this  kind  of  painting,  in  which  the  artist  works  from  his  own  ideals 
scenes  are  painted  true  to  Nature ;  and  from  Death  it  gives  back  <<  the 
sacred  image  of  a  friend ;"  so  that  perhaps  Campbell  was  not  too  enthu- 
siastic, when  he  said, 

"  Blest  be  oatore's  guardian  miue 
Whose  hand  her  perished  grace  redeems ; 
Whose  tablet  of  a  thousand  hues, 
The  mirror  of  creation  seems." 
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We  can  well  remember  with  what  a  respectful  silence  and  patience  we 
sat,  nearly  four  years  ago,  in  the  Freshman  recitation  room  for  half  an 
hoar  over  the  usual  time,  listening  to  profound  remarks  from  a  Senior,  on 
the  possibility,  feasibility,  and  finally,  the  actual  certainty  of  the  issue  of  a 
Quarterly  Magazine,  to  be  edited  by  members  of  the  Senior  class  and 
sustained  by  all  college.  Our  ideas  of  that  Senior  and  his  class  were 
immediately  enlarged — ^and  they  have  not  contracted  to  this  day.  Many 
were  skeptical — a  few  ridiculed  the  project.  One  presumptuous  fellow 
was  heard  to  say,  he  ^'  didn't  believe  the  Magazine  would  be  worth  pow- 
der enough  to  blow  it  up,"  and  another  thought  it  would  be  '^  nothing  but 
a  blow,  full  of  blank  cartridges  and  squibs,"  and  a  conceited  Soph  re- 
marked that  ^  an  attempt  to  issue  a  Magazine  every  four  months  would 
prove  an  abortion."  The  class  of  '54,  however,  trusted  to  their  exer- 
tions, copy  was  soon  sent  to  the  printer,  and  in  due  time  a  Quarterly  ap- 


From  that  time  to  this  we  have  been  the  witnesses  of  many  laudable 
efibrts  for,  the  listeners  to  not  many  execrations  against,  and  the  inter- 
ested readers  of,  three  volumes  of  the  Magazine. 

The  exertions,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  voluntary,  have  been 
hearty,  and  therefore  comparatively  successful ;  the  execrations,  when 
reasons  were  demanded  for  their  support,  eased  off  in  objections  to  the 
literary  character  of  the  contributions ;  while  the  subscription  list  is  grad- 
ually increasing.    The  objections  may  be  well-founded — if  they  are,  let 

the  men  who  make  them,  determine  to  aid  in  removing  them;  if  they 
10 
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will  not  do  this,  then  don't  let  us  hear  further  quibbles.  But  the  most- 
encouraging  things — better,  at  this  early  season  of  our  year's  connection 
with  the  Magazine  than  objections,  or  even  subscription  lists — ^are  a  few- 
letters  received  from  old  graduates.  From  the  bustle  and  travails  of  life, 
they  rest  a  moment  to  look  back  upon  the  "  memories  of  days  departed ;" 
and  these  glances  mark  plainly  that  their  hearts  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  alma  mater,  and  everything  connected  with  her. 
We  beg  pardon,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  copy  a  few  ex- 
tracts : 

CoRBESPONDENGE. — "  Messrs.  Eds  .*  *  *  *  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  your  class  are  going  on  with  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly.  I 
think  it  an  honor  to  the  College,  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  have  it 
dropped,  now  that  it  has  such  a  fine  start.  *  *  *  *  It  is 
one  of  the  best  college  magazines  I  have  seen.  With  best  wishes  for 
your  success,  &c,  &c" 

"  Gentlemen  : — My  long  non-intercourse  has  not  been  owing  to  indif- 
ference to  your  work  and  object ;  for  no  Alumnus  receives  ye  Quarterly, 
1  am  sure,  with  greater  pleasure  than  ye  subscriber.  I  loved  my  college 
life  too  well  to  forego  my  remembrance  of  "Old  Gull,"  now  that  some 
twenty-two  years  have  intervened  since  my  graduation.  I  value  your 
periodical,  not  less  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  general  con- 
tents, (which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  much  above  the  usual  tenor  of 
college  journals,)  than^on  account  of  y®  faithful  record  of  present  Col- 
lege histofy.     Long  live  old  Williams  t         *         *         *         *♦» 

With  such  encouragements  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  hopes,  aspirations 
and  everything  except  money — we  make  a  welcome,  And,  at  the  same 
time,  a  retiring  bow. 

Prize  Esiay* 

In  order  to  add  to  the  literary  merits  of  our  pages,  and  also  as  a  slight 
stimulant  to  more  general  efforts,  there  was  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  best  essay  written  for  publication  in  our  present  number.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  absence  of  the  Seniors  during  their  vacation,  the  e^tni 
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grobbiog  of  the  Sophmores  for  Biennial,  and  the  limited  time  forprepara- 
doD)  a  sufficient  number  of  essays  were  not  presented  in  time  for  adjudi- 
cation and  publication  in  this  number.  The  Editors  have  therefore 
decided  to  renew  their  offer,  and  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  is  hereby  offered 
for  the  best  Essay,  under  the  following  regulations,  viz :  1.  The  Essay 
may  be  on  any  subject  chosen  by  the  writer.  2.  The  length  of  the  Essay 
shall  be  such  as  to  occupy  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  twelve 
pages  of  the  Quarterly.  *3.  Each  Essay  shall  be  marked  with  some 
fictitioQs  signature,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
real  name  of  the  author,  and  marked  on  the  outside  to  correspond  with 
the  fictitious  name.  4.  The  writer  must  be  an  undergraduate  of  the 
College  and  a  subscriber  to  the  Quarterly.  5.  The  Editors  shall  have 
the  right  to  retain  and  publish,  with  or  without  the  names  of  authors, 
such  of  the  Essays  as  they  may  select,  simply  as  articles.  G.  The  Editors 
will  request  graduates  of  the  College  to  act  as  adjudicators.  N.  B.— 
Easays  must  be  handed  in  on  or  before  the  8th  of  October. 


Rejected  Addreiset. 

The  complaisant  author  of  ^^  College  Critics  and  Criticisms  "  manifests 
a  good  degree  of  that  spirit  which  he  allows  to  others.  If  his  language 
could  have  kept  his  ideas  on  their  feet,  perhaps  the  piece  might  have 
limped  mto  the  Quarterly,  but,  as  they  were  halt  and  blind,  leaders  of 
the  blind,  they  have  together  fallen  into  the — fire. 

The  unassuming  note  which  accompanied  the  article  on  "Pigeon 
Hunting,"  was  a  fit  prologue  to  the  communication.  We  cannot  well 
pick  out  a  man  in  College  with  such  "thumby  fingers,"  spell-bound 
tongue,  and  fiighty  thoughts,  as  this  piece  would  indicate  the  writer  to 
possess — in  fine,  it  was  devoid  of  a  capital  beginning,  or  pointed  end. 

Other  addresses,  payed  in  good  faith,  and,  at  first,  seeming  pleasure,  on 
her  part,  were  afterward  rejected  by  Maga. 


Collefife  Annals. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  magic  in  the  customary  preparations  for 
ttouneacement,  that  drives  every  cloud  from  the  sky,  and  parches  the 
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dull  earth.  Occasional  showers  fall  around  us,  but  we  have  had  no  raiia 
since  the  class  of  '56  bade  farewell  to  prayers  and  College  duties.  Th^ 
heat  and  dust  have  become  so  oppressive  that  the  student  longs  for  th^ 
time  when  he  shall  retire  to  country  life.  Commencement  this  yea« 
comes  earlier,  by  two  weeks,  than  usual,  but  it  seems  as  if  its  near&j 
approach  made  it  the  more  desired,  and  never  have  we  seen  more  heartily' 
welcomed  the  days  that  shall  complete  another  collegiate  year. 

We  have  no  news  of  vital  importance  to  communicate.  Shortly  after 
the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  electioneering  talent  of  College  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  coming  elections.  But  the  minds  of  all  were  so 
generally  made  up  as  to  who  was,  and  who  was  not,  "  around,'*  that  it 
was  no  difficult  task  to  foresee  that  the  results  would  be  what  they  are. 

The  following  were  the  officers  chosen  by  the  various  societies : — 

Tl&e  Ldterarjr  Soeletles. 

Addphic   Union. 
Geobob  Blodobtt,  President.  Andrew  Pabbonb,  Secretary. 

PhiloUchman,  Philologian. 

N.  J.  Bjlbtlett,  President.  £.  C.  Hookbr,  President. 

Alex.  Walkeb,  Vice  President.  Israel  Carlbton,  Vice  President. 

Geo.  W.  Fat,  Secretary.  Irving  MaGee,  Secretary. 

James  Deane,  Librarian.  J.  M.  Nichols,  Reader. 

B.  H.  Ward,  1st  Ass't  Lib'n.  Thomas  Post,  Treasnrer. 

H.  B.  Crandall,  2d  Ass't  Lib'n.  S.  £.  Elmore,  Librarian. 

B.  F.  Parsons,  Treasurer.  C.  J.  Lyons,  1st  Ass't  Lib'n. 

F.  L.  Monroe,  Senior  Editor.  H.  S.  Anderson,  2d  Acs't  Lib'n. 

J.  P.  Bixbt,  Junior  Editor.  K.  H.  Moret,       i     Library 

J.  W.  Grush,  )     Library  H.  E.  Sgudder,    )  Inspectors. 

Henrt  Herrick,    )  Inspectors. 

Mills  TI&e«lofirl<:«^l  Society. 

William  Tatlock,  President  Geo.  W.  Fay,  Vice  Psesident. 

Andbew  Parsons,  Librarian.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Treasarer. 

liyceum  of  Natural  History. 
Samuel  E.  Elmore,  President.  William  Tatlock,  Vice  President. 

Samuel  H.  Souddbr,  Curator.  M.  La  Rub  P.  Hill,  Secretary. 

Edward  H.  Fitoh,  Treasurer. 

Gymnasiiun. 

Samuel  H.  Scuddbr,  President.      Harry  Hopkins,  Secretary  and  Troasarer. 
E.  C.  Hooker,  W.  D.  Day,  H.  E.  Scuddeb,  Directors, 
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lAiidtcape  Gardening  Associatloii. 

Prof.  John  Bascom,  President. 
PsoF.  Albert  Hopkins,  Prof.  Isaac  N.  Lincoln,  Vice  Presidents. 
^vukH  Cutler,  Head  Gardener.     David  S.  Johnson,  Secretary  and  Treasarer. 

TbeMarshaFs  supper  given  on  the  evening  of  July  Ist,  by  Messrs. 

Bowles  &  Bronson  to  their  class,  was — judging  from  a  near  view,  and  a 

^•sw  sDuffs  snatched  at  intervals  when  nobody  was  looking — ^an  agreeable 

«&ir.    The  tables  were  set  in  the  customary  place,  Mr.  Meacham*s 

ITove,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  things  disappeared  in  the  course  of 

^e  evening.     There  was  more  interest  manifested  in  devouring  viands 

^^  in  disgorging  toasts ;  and  the  speeches,  with  few  exceptions,  were 

^^dently  ill-digested.    After  the  supper,  the  "  Class  of  '56"  marched  up 

^  the  President's  study,  preceded  by  appropriate  music,  and  received  his 

'^iiediction — words  ever  to  be  remembered — and  then,  after  parading  a 

^^oxl  time,  they  sang  their  significant  song  and  dispersed. 

The  Fourth  passed  off*  very  ciuietly ;  some  even  thought  they  were 
*tK>Tit  to  have  another  Sunday  in  the  week.  Towards  evening,  however, 
^'^^  occasional  fire-cracker  or  torpedo  startled  us  from  our  dreams  and 
^^>lte  us  up  to  celebrate. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  following,  the  Seniors  passed  their  last  examina- 
tion, known  to  all  **  old  graduates"  by  the  name  of  "  Senior  Examina- 
tioB."    The  days  were  far  more  comfortable  for  those  being  examined, 
tl\sn  any  which  have  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose  for  some  time  be- 
fore.   This  is  of  course  the  result  of  being  earlier  in  the  season  than 
usual    Daring  a  good  portion  of  the  last  day  rain  fell,  and  so  did  horse 
^*re,  and  the  countenances  of  many  who  were  anticipating  a  ride  to  the 
'^'"o/  distrieU.    Towards  night  it  cleared  up  beautifully,  and  the  evening 
proved  a  very  fine  one  for  the  Adelphic  Union  exhibition.     The  list  of 
exhibitors  was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Quarterly."     The  music 
by  Hodges'  band  gave  much  better  satisfaction  than  that  by  the  same 
band  at  the  Junior  Exhibition.    The  speaking  was  good,  the  house  full, 
a»d  everything  passed  off  creditably  to  the  Societies  and  their  represen- 
tativeg. 
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A  short  time  since  an  excellent  report  was  returned,  in  each  of  the 
branch  literary  societies,  on  tlic  propriety  of  a  system  of  prizes,  two,  to 
be  given  by  the  Adelpliic  Union  Society  to  the  best  and  second  best  ora- 
tors, at  its  annual  exhibition ;  also  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  to  be  read 
at  each  of  the  Adelphic  Union  debates.  But,  though  it  was  proven  to 
be  a  very  worOiy  object,  when  it  came  to  the  ground  of  expediency y  it  fell 
through.  The  Societies  do  not  feel  able  in  the  present  state  of  their 
libraries,  to  take  upon  them  any  such  additional  expense.  We  trust,  how* 
ever,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  of  our  Alumni,  or  some  friend 
of  the  Institution,  will  consider  this  a  worthy  object  and  treat  it  accord- 
ingly. In  our  opinion,  nothing  could  add  more  interest  to  the  exhibi- 
tions, which  will  otherwise  become  second  rate  performances.  As  to  the 
essay,  no  one  will  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  will  do  very  much 
to  bring  out  the  talent  for  writing  that  exists  in  College. 

There  has  been  lately  issued  a  new  steel  engraving  of  our  wortliy 
President.  The  likeness  is  very  fine,  and  in  great  demand.  For  the 
first  time,  after  many  failures,  a  good  picture  has  been  obtained,  and  will 
consequently  meet  with  a  general  sale. 

The  poor  Soph,  who  has  waded  through  iive  of  those  horrid  (in  antici- 
pation) Biennials,  now  begins  to  look  more  cheerful.  He  might  have 
been  distinguished,  all  the  term,  by  his  disconsolate  appearance ;  but  now 
the  muscles  of  his  face  begin  to  relax,  and  he  appears  more  like  a  human 
being  than  he  has  for  the  past  term.  It  is  reported  about  town  that  sun- 
dry individuals,  composing  a  respectable  portion  of  the  class  of  '58,  had 
formed  ha$e  plots  against  certain  biennial  papers.  It  is  further  rumored 
that  the  aforesaid  members  came  in  contact  with  the  above  mentioned 
papers.  And  further,  as  to  the  time  when,  and  place  where,  said  papers 
were  found,  the  deponent  saith  not ;  suiRce  it  to  say  that  those  which 
were  left  were  discovered  by  their  owner,  covered  with  the  sable  contents 
of  the  ink-bottle.  Ten-fold  is  the  vengeance  meted  out  in  consequence 
to  the  perpetrators,  insomuch  that,  in  place  of  forty  questions,  (undoubt- 
edly familiar^)  some  ninety,  more  or  less,  entirely  original  ones  were 

substituted.    Verily  there  is,   in  the  words  of ,  such  a  thing  as 

<^  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire." 
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The  bronze  eagle,  sent  by  Nathan  Jackson,  Esq.,  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  Jackson  Hall,  is  being  perched  upon  a  platform  over  the  door,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Ninevite  figures  which  adorned  the  palace  of  Nimroud. 

It  is  our  lot  here  to  record  the  destruction  of  the  "  Greylock  Tower' 
by  fire.  Some  careless  or  designing  youths^  (not  students,  we  are  happy 
to  say,)  set  it  on  fire  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  and  the  structure  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  "  Tower"  was  built  chiefly  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Cofiin.  In  1852,  it  was  repaired  by  a  party  of 
students,  with  carpenters  and  masons,  and  put  in  excellent  order.  During 
the  following  season,  a  party  from  a  neighboring  town,  who  like  the  ''  dog 
in  the  crib,"  were  determined  that  what  they  could  not  enjoy,  no  one 
should,  visited  the  tower,  and  tore  up  the  floor,  destroyed  the  chimney, 
and  committed  various  other  disgraceful  depredations.  Since  that  time, 
little  by  little,  it  has  been  demolished,  until  it  had  become  scarcely  hab- 
itable, even  for  a  night.  Yet  the  view  from  it  was  good ;  without  it, 
indeed,  there  is  almost  none  at  all. 

Now  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  stone  one,  for  tliat 
i^  the  only  material  that  will  last  in  such  a  place,  and  of  these  there  are 
plenty.  There  is  certainly  no  other  Babel  in  the  limits  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  least,  where  a  tower  could  be  reared  so  nearly  to  the  skies  as  on 
"  Old  Ghpeyk)ck." 

Another  item  of  news  is  that  the  Franklin  Library,  that  time-honored 
and  time-irom  institution,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty, 
who  now  appoint  the  Librarians  and  exercise  an  oversight  of  the  con- 
cerns.   This  measure  will,  we 'trust,  serve  to  make  the  Library  what  it 

should  be. 

The  commencement  season  this  year  will  be  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  exercises  there  will  be  a  Missionary  Jubilee  held 

on  the  spot  where,  50  years  ago,  American  missions  were  inaugurated. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  3d  of  August  the  Baccalaureate 

sermon  will  be  delivered  by  the  President.     In  the  evening  of  the  same 

day  an  address  will  be  delivered  before  the  Mills  Theological  Society,  by 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Hansq^  Cox,  D.  D. 
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On  Monday  evening,  the  Germania  Band  will  give  a  public  concert  at 
the  Congregational  church. 

On  Tuesday  it  is  expected  that  the  Alumni  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  College  chapel  at  8  o'clock,  and  at  10  o'clock  will  adjourn  to  the 
Missionary  Park,  under  the  shade  of  the  maple  grove.  The  proceedingiB 
at  the  Missionary  Jubilee  will  be  commenced  with  an  address  by  D.  D. 
Field,  LL.  D.  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins  will  then  deliver  the  oration  before 
the  Alumni.  Ailer  a  short  recess,  addresses  are  expected  to  be  made  by 
graduates  of  the  College  and  other  distinguished  visiterSy^Ex-Grovemon 
Briggs  and  Washburn,  Senator  Dixon,  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Tyng  and  Wyckoff,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  others, 
will  also  participate  in  the  exercises.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  Prize  Rhetorical  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  church.    The  speakers 

are  as  follows : 

Fres/unen, 
W.  D.  Day,  1).  F.  Fitz,  G.  M.  Wbioht. 

Sophomorts. 
G.  H.  Beckwith,  S.  M.  Cleveland,  J.  H.  Douohtt. 

Juniors, 
RuFus  Apthorp,  Edward  S.  Ibhah,  Edwin  Quagkexbush. 

The  address  before  the  Adclphic  Union  Society  will  be  delivered  by 
Prof.  F.  1).  Huntington  of  Harvard  University. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  proper  will  take  place  on  Wednesday. 
The  Master's  Orations  will  be  delivered  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Mitchell 
of  tlie  class  of  1853.  The  first  term  of  the  G3d  year  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  Thursday,  September  11th,  1850. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  ol'  the  following  exchanges : — Yale 
Literary  Magazine,  Amherst  Collegiate  Magazine,  Marietta  College 
Magazine,  Beloit  College  Magazine,  Bethany  Stylus,  Fort  Edward  Insti- 
tute Magazine^  Cicenmiaii,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Kduoation,  and  Putnam's 
Monthly. 

Deatlit  of  Alnnul. 

Clahb  of  1810. — Rev.  James  Porter  died  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  Jane  6th,  aged  71. 
"       "   1813.— Leonard  M.  Davis,  M.  D.,  died  at  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  Jalj  19lh. 
aged  62. 

On  accouDt  of  \\w  ocvurivncn  of  Cnmmencemtint  at  an  earlier  Uuto  thau  unual^  we  haTe  been  uilftUe 
to  prepare  our  usual  amount  of  nuitter  for  the  Quarterly,  and  two  forms  arp  eoDMqoently  omitted. 
Tliej  will  appear  in  our  next. 
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Tox.  IT.  WILLIAM8T0WN,  DECEMBEB,  1666.  Ho.  n. 
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SAMUEL  E.  ELMORE,  I         DAYIB  S.  JOHNSON, 

EDWARD  8.  I8HAM,  I         HOMER  B.  8TETEN8, 

WILLIAM  TATLOCK. 


Mittiama  (|uarlds  ^rm  ^%m^. 
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FBAN0B8G0    PETBABGHA. 

The  history  of  literature  presents  no  epoch  so  eventful  and  so  fasci- 
nati^ig,  as  the  period  of,  and  immediately  following,  the  Crusades. 

When  the  tide  of  Asians  harharian  hordes  swept  over  Europe,  it  not 
only  overthrew  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  desolated  all 
the  monuments  of  its  glory,  but  it  seemed  to  have  laid  a  ban  forever  on 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  For  some  time 
the  art  of  letters  had  languished  at  Bome,  the  pure  language  of  the 
Aagustan  age  had  become  corrupted,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  and 
the  muse  of  a  Maro  had  ceased  to  echo  in  the  forum,  or  to  delight  the 
ear  of  a  Msscenas ;  they  had  given  place  to  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
And  when  the  final  catastrophe  arrived,  there  was  no  commanding  genius 
to  rise  superior  to  the  shock,  and,  guiding  his  countrymen  to  the  love  of 
liberty,  virtue,  and  science,  warn  them  from  their  otherwise  inevitable 
degradation.  Long,  long  did  mental  darkness  brood  over  the  nations  of 
diriatendom.  The  true  faith,  and  perhaps  true  learning,  glimmered 
awhile  in  the  isolation  of  lona  in  the  north,  and  the  monastic  seclusion  of 
Mt  Athofl  in  the  soath,  and  then  vanished  in  the  superstition  that  closer 
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and  closer  enveloped,  with  one  common  obscuritj,  the  various  racee  of 
Europe. 

But  a  keen  discemer  maj  perceive,  amid  all  this  torpor  and  apparent 
lifelessness,  that  intelligence  was  not  entirely  extinct ;  and  that  the  human 
mind  still  struggled  occasionally  for  the  light.  The  rise  of  the  feudal 
system  had  dotted  the  whole  country,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Douro,  with 
those  baronial  strongholds,  whose  ivied  ruins  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveler  to  this  day.  Time  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  nobles  In 
those  times,  and  hence  sprung  the  jongleurs  and  minnenngers^  who  be- 
guiled the  hours  with  their  songs  of  love  and  war.  The  deeds  of  the 
Cid,  of  King  Arthur,  and  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Saladins,  were  a 
prolific  theme  for  the  medioeval  poet  Upon  the  verdant  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  those  lays  of  the  Niebelungenlied  were  composed  and  recited, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  all  their  pristine  beauty:  and  the 
skalds  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  ministrels  of  Wales,  are  proof  that, 
poetry,  at  least,  does  not  require  a  high  state  of  enlightenment  for  its  cul- 
tivation. 

At  the  period  when  chivalry  was  at  its  height,  there  arose  a  voice  from 
the  Vatican,  feeble  at  first,  but  swelling  until  its  echoes  pealed  beyond 
the  steeps  of  St.  Bernard,  shaking  the  Christian  world  to  its  foundations. 
That  was  the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  dwarf  in  size,  but  a  hero  in 
intellect,  and  whose  religious  enthusiasm  surpassed  even  his  mental 
powers.  He  led  the  firbt  Crusade  ;  and  year  afler  year  did  the  armies 
of  the  Cross  follow  in  his  steps,  to  find  glory  and  destruction  in  the  Holy 
Land.  As  the  wounded  and  worn-out  crusaders  returned  occasionallj 
from  these  ill-fated  emprises,  and  coasted,  in  the  dreamy  manner  of  those 
times,  along  the  shores  of  sunny  Provence,  all  the  scenes  of  his  ehildbood 
would  rush  before  his  eyes  when  he  beheld  the  green  vallies  of  his  native 
land,  and  the  hoary  heads  of  the  Alps  glittering  in  the  distance.  Then  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept,  and  his  joy  found  vent  in  the  soothing  ex- 
pressions of  poetry,  like  the  passage  bird  that  sings  its  return  to  its 
native  grove.  Having  landed,  he  found  the  friends  of  his  youth  dead 
and  gone,  his  patrimony  wasted,  and  his  lady  love  no  more ;  so  he  wan- 
dered from  castle  to  castle,  and  his  romantesque  strains  were  listened  to 
with  ardor  and  admiration,  by  many  a  martial  knight  and  blushing 
maiden  along  the  ancient  Rhone.    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  troubadoar. 

A  little  later,  about  fifty  years  after  the  last  Crusade,  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  a  mournful  scene  at  Ravenna,  in  Italy.  A  monk,  shrouded  in 
the  cowl  and  mantle  of  the  Franciscan  order,  is  stretched  for  the  kst 
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time  on  his  oouch«     His  pale  and  haggard  countenance,  his  gbissj  eyes, 
his  skinnj  hands  and  wasted  frame,  mark  him  as  the  victim  of  harrowing 
sorrow  and  adversity.    Only  one  or  two  friends  are  present  to  accompany 
bim  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  point  his  failing  vision  to  hope  beyond  the 
grave.     This  is  Dante,   the  greatest  poet   of  modem    times.     Dant^ 
stands  uniqae  and  pre-eminent  among  his  cotemporaries,  and  all  who  for 
oenUiries  had  preceded  him — a  colossal  genius  !  as  the  Sphinx  rears  its 
Spint  proportions  unobstructed  above  the  sands  of   Giz^h,  while  man 
tppears  insignificant  in  comparison.     What  a  boundless  power  of  imagi- 
natioD,  and  depth  of  feeling,  were  combined  in  his  character.     His  Inferno 
lua  a  gloomy  grandeur  about  it,  like  that  attaching  to  some  weird  Druidic 
forest.    Now  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  Phlegethon's  bloody  torrent  re- 
sembles the  tempest  howling  through  the  yew's  funereal  boughs ;  now 
the  sdl  harpings  of  the  angels  remind  one  of  the  sweet  music  of  the 
dribbling  brook  that  waters  the  roots  of  the  evergreens.    The  name  of 
IXmt^  is  immortal  I 

Hetaming  to  a  few  years  prior  to  the  death  of  the  great  poet,  we  see 
i  little  child  gambolling  in  the  meadows,  where  the  Arno  washes  the 
Pilsoes  ti  Florence.  His  childish  beauty  wins  our  sympathies,  and  we 
Iteep  our  eye  on  him :  a  little  later  he  is  found,  a  youth  of  singular 
Promise  and  ability,  dwelling  at  Avignon,  a  city  in  the  south  of  France. 
Tbis  ig  Fbakcesco  Fetbabcha,  next  to  Dant^  the  most  fertile  poet  of 
bis  time :  he  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  pages. 

AvigDon  and  its  vicinity  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  resi- 
<lR>oe  of  Petrarch.    In  the  poet's  time  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Holy  See, 
ud  the  presence  of  the  popes  raised  the  city  to  a  degree  of  magnificence 
it  has  possessed  a^  no  other  period.     Sumptuousness,  and  levity  of  man- 
oen,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Avignonians,  and  costly  pageants, 
I      nA  imposing  processions,  were  witnessed  daily  in  their  streets.    The  city 
if  situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  that  rises  majestically  from  the 
midst  of  the  lovely  plains  of  Languedoc.    Its  battlements  skirt  the  shores 
of  the  ancient  Bhone,  which  glides  through  meadows  teeming  with  almost 
perenoiid  verdare,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  distance,  where  the  blue  moun- 
tains of  YaadCkse  loom  above  the  horizon.    The  fountain  of  YauclOse, 
with  its  yawidng  cavern,  its  foaming  flood,  salubrious  air,  and  delightful 
solitiidey  was  ever  Petrarch's  favorite  summer  retreat,  and  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  sweetest  inspirations  of  his  muse. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Francesco  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  nature 
endowed  him  with  pleasing  and  affable  manners,  which  gained  him  many 
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and*  lasting  friends.  His  retiring  disposition  warned  him  from  the  follieB 
of  the  age,  and  taught  him  to  seek  in  peace  and  seclusion,  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  Virgil,  Tullj,  and  Horace,  his  chief  enjoyment 

Although  taken  from  his  native  land  while  a  boj,  yet  he  never  ceased 
to  cherish  a  deep  interest  in  his  beloved  Italy ;  he  mourned  over  the 
calamities  that  had  reduced  her  to  her  wretched  condition,  rejoiced  in 
the  auspicious  rise  of  Rienzi,  and  wept  his  untimely  ruin. 

But  the  most  interesting  episode  in  the  life  of  Petrarch  was  his  passion 
for  Lauroy  a  name  indissolubly  connected  with  his.  To  her,  as  he  con- 
fessed, he  owed  all  his  fame,  his  happiness,  and  his  sorrows.  For  years 
she  sought  to  check  the  -ardor  of  his  love,  and  affected  coldness  and  dis- 
pleasure :  but  not  always  could  such  a  gentle  soul  as  hers  remain  an  in- 
different witness  to  constancy  like  his.  Insensibly  her  heart  learned  to 
beat  at  his  approach,  and  to  long  for  his  presence.  When  he  departed 
for  Rome,  the  deep  expression  of  her  clear,  dark  eye,  spoke  a  silent  fare- 
well, and  she  pined  during  his  absence,  like  a  turtle  dove  for  its  mate ; 
when  he  returned,  the  same  soft  eye  uttered  a  welcome,  silent,  but  thril- 
ling. Her  conduct,  however,  was  above  reproach ;  the  tongue  of  slander 
never  sullied  the  pure  fame  of  Laura  de  S&de.  A  halo  of  angelic 
purity  seemed  to  hover  around  her  pensively  beautiful  countenance,  as 
she  moved  uncontaminated  amid  the  dissolute  circles  of  the  Papal  court. 
She  resembled  the  sweet  unobtrusive  violet,  growing  uninjured  in  a  bed 
of  flaring  tulips.  For  twenty  years  Laura  was  the  polar  star  of  Petrarch's 
life.  But  her  constitution  gradually  declined,  she  was  too  fair,  too  frail 
for  this  earth  to  own ;  it  was,  however,  the  plague,  at  that  time  desolating 
Europe,  that  claimed  her  as  its  victim.  Petrarch  was  in  Italy  when  the 
mournful  intelligence  reached  him.  From  that  hour  life  was  a  burden, 
existence  a  weight,  to  him  ^  that  longed  to  go."  And  when  at  three- 
score and  ten  the  shadow  of  death  dimmed  his  eyes,  as  a  cloud  darkens 
the  setting  sun,  his  soul  passed  away  without  a  murmur  to  the  spirit  land. 

It  is  in  his  literary  career,  however,  that  Petrarch  more  particularly 
claims  our  attention.  Without  hesitation  we  assign  to  him  the  first  place 
in  the  second  order  of  Italy's  poets.  Dant^  is,  to  make  use  of  a  trite 
figure,  the  keystone  in  her  noble  structure  of  poetical  fame,  holding  the 
same  rank  in  her  literature,  which  Michael  Angclo  holds  in  her  arts. 
They  are  twin  Titans !  both  sublime  in  conception,  they  are  equally  suc- 
cessful in  imparting  their  lofly  imaginations  to  their  works.  Nor  do  we 
think  ourselves  much  out  of  the  way  in  comparing  the  two ;  for  the  poet 
and  the  artist  are  one.    The  only  difference  is,  that  the  former  appeals 
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to  the  soul  by  meaDS  of  the  ear,  the  other  bj  means  of  the  eje.  It  was 
poetry  of  the  most  exalted  kind  which  inspired  Dant^  with  his  description 
of  MaUbolgSf  and  roused  Michael  Angelo  to  the  creation  of  his  painting 
of  the  LoMt  Judgment 

Qq  the  other  band,  Petrarch  and  Raphael  were  kindred  spirits.    While 
neither  claimed  the  mighty  powers  of  their  two  predecessors,  yet  each, 
in  his  pecoliar  line,  possessed  a  depth  of  soul,  an  exquisite  sweetness  and 
finish  of  expression,  that  exerted  an  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  on 
European  literature  and  art    And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
similarity  of  thought  which  unites  the  poet  and  the  artist     It  was  not 
simply  ideals  that  Raphael  sought  to  delineate  on  the  canvas,  but  ever 
there  hovered  before  his  vision  the  image  of  his  mother,  the  mother  of 
hia  boyhood,  and  in  the  heavenly  and  entrancing  beauty  of  his  Madonnas, 
memory  and  filial  affection  traced  the  expression  of  her  beloved  counte- 
nance.   And  thus  it  was  with   Petrarch;  when  the  "fine  frenzy"  in- 
spired him,  Laura's  gentle  form  haunted  his  imagination,  and  his  shell 
was  tuned  to  celebrate  her  beauty  and  his  love.    In  both  cases  it  was  the 
affeetumi  of  the  hearty  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  poetry,  which  pro- 
duced the  effect 

Although,  in  point  of  date,  the  first  of  Italy's  modem  poets,  yet 
Bantu's  writings  have  exerted  no  great  infiuence,  in  the  way  of  trans- 
forming or  improving  a  language,  or  creating  a  new  school  of  poetry. 
Wrapt  up  in  the  sublime  figments  of  his  brain,  he  disdained,  or  perhaps 
forgot,  to  clothe  his  thoughts  with  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  style,  but, 
eoQtent  to  help  himself,  according  to  his  exigencies,  from  any  of  the 
ihoosand  and  one  then  existing  dialects  of  Italy,  gave  his  conceptions  to 
the  world  in  all  their  original  grandeur  and  ruggedness,  to  speak  for 
themselves.    As  it  is  now,  we  regard  his  poem  with  the  same  feelings 
tUt  we  should  gaze  at  the  snow-capt  peaks  of  Mt  Lebanon,  whose 
abrupt  and  desolate  crags,  if  rounded  off  and  covered  with  forests,  would 
he  chom  of  their  picturesque  beauty  and  wild  sublimity. 

But  Petrarch,  the  opposite  of  his  great  prototype,  labored  to  improve 
sad  remodel  his  mother  tongue,  and  in  the  melody  of  his  Versification, 
tod  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  resembles  our  Pope.  And  yet  how  in- 
QCHDparably  superior  is  he  to  the  English  bard  I  for  the  Italian  wrote 
from  the  overfiowings  of  a  wounded  and  bursting  heart,  and  the  language 
^  enriches  his  ideas  is  far  more  mellifiuous  and  poetical  than  the  Anglo 
Saxon. 

Petrarch's   **'  Africa,"  an  epic  narrative  of  the  conquests  of  Scipio 
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Africanus  in  Numidia,  has  conduced  little  to  his  fame^  but  his  sonneta 
and  canzoni^re  are  replete  with  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  impas- 
sioned, descriptive,  and  contemplative  poetrj.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the 
scenes  of  the  past,  and  commune  with  the  men  of  old ;  and  his  thoughts 
ful  but  ardent  study  of  Nature  in  her  various  aspects,  is  exhibited  not 
onlj  in  his  verse,  but  also  in  his  prose,  more  particularly  his  correspoo- 
dence,  which  resembles  the  letters  of  Gray,  and  the  meditative  style  of 
Chateaubriand. 

Nor  was  Petrarch  satisfied  to  be  only  a  votary  of  the  Muses.  He 
studied  and  investigated  the  classics  with  delight,  and  applied  himself,  at 
a  late  hour,  to  the  acqubition  of  the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato,  for 
the  Greek  was  almost  entirely  neglected  at  that  time.  He  compiled 
histories,  wrote  learned  essays,  and  occasionally  appeared  as  an  advocate, 
not  unfrequently  serving  in  cases  requiring  delicate  diplomacy. 

The  fame  of  the  scholar  of  Avignon  spread  over  the  continent,  and 
the  smiles  of  the  great  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  his  life, 
namely,  to  revive  at  Rome,  and  through  himself,  the  custom  of  granting 
to  illustrious  bards  the  testimonial  of  popular  favor,  a  chaplet  of  laurel ; 
an  august  ceremony  which  had  ceased  with  the  downfall  of  the  CsBsan. 
And  the  triple  shout  which  shook  the  venerable  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
when  Petrarch  was  invested  with  the  honors  of  poet4awreaU^  proclaimed 
to  Europe  the  restoration  of  literature  and  poesy  in  Italy.  In  return,  be 
gave  to  his  country  a  gift  that  will  ever  be  identified  with  her  institutions, 
he  gave  her  a  language ;  a  language  which  the  immortal  lays  of  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  have  perpetuated,  and  in  which  the  untutored  improvisatore 
of  to-day  sings  his  nightingale  strains  amid  the  moonlit  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum. 

How  different  has  it  been  with  his  quaint  contemporary,  old  Chaucer, 
whose  '*  Canterbury  Tales  ^  are  composed  in  a  tongue  that  is  now  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  obsolete. 

The  career  of  Petrarch  is  one  that  we  are  fond  of  contemplating. 
Moral  when  all  were  corrupt,  a  patriot  in  the  midst  of  selfishness  and 
tyranny,  a  poet,  a  historian,  and  a  linguist,  in  an  age  of  mental  dariuieas, 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  modem  literature,  his  example  has  oome 
down  to  us,  shining  in  the  dark  annals  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the 
beacons  of  the  Achaians  blazed  through  the  gloom  of  the  night  that 
succeeded  the  overthrow  of  Troy. 

When  we  hear  the  word  Italy^  it  is  as  if  we  felt  the  influence  of  some 
irresistible  charm.    Our  enthusiasm  is  kindled,  and  our  imagination 
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wanden  over  to  that  beautiful  sea-girt  laud ;  that  enchanted  region  where 
Yenice  rises  from  the  blue  Adriatic^— a  second  Aphrodite— her  ishind 
towers  glittering  in  perpetual  summer,  and  the  sea-weed  washing  through 
her  decaying  halls;  where  Naples  smiles  amid  the  orange  bowers  of 
Campania ;  where  the  long-lost  and  but  latelj  discovered  colonnades  of 
Pseslam  gaze  mournfully  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  where  the  Tiber^s 
crumbling  fimes  are  haunted  by  the  shades  of  the  mighty  departed.  A 
land  whose  eons  and  daughters,  light-hearted  and  oblivious  of  sorrow  as 
if  they  had  quaffed  at  Lethe's  flood,  breathe  the  fervid  expressions  of 
poetry,  spontaneously  as  the  birds  that  carol  in  the  Appenine  groves. 

And  what  but  Poetry  is  it  that  has  lent  this  magic  coloring  to  Italy  ? 
And  wonld  not  he  who  has  contributed  to  throw  such  an  interest  over  his 
ooontry,  and  who  could  so  arouse  the  finer  sensibilities  of  a  people,  be 
considered  a  benefactor  to  his  own  and  to  future  generations?  Then 
mast  Petrarch  be  accounted  as  a  benefactor  to  his  native  land,  for  he, 
more  than  any  one  else,  has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  these 
effects,  at  oooe  so  delightful  and  so  beneficial.  And  his  fellow-country- 
men are  mindful  of  all  he  has  done  for  their  literary  glory,  and  will  ever 
pronounce  with  love,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  the  name  of  Francesco 
Fetrarcha. 

The  cathedral  is  still  standing,  whose  mysterious  pavement  echoed  to 
the  footsteps  of  his  Laura, — Vaucldse  still  retains  its  pristine  seclusion, — 
and  is  not  his  tomb  in  Arqua  unto  this  day  ?  but  he  needs  no  mausoleum ; 
he  could  say,  with  Ennius,  as  he  composed  himself  for  death, 

"  I  lire  In  fsme,  althongh  I  breathe  no  more." 


Nbteb  let  us  say  of  anything  whatsoever,  that  it  happeneth  by 
chance;  there  is  nothing  that^iath  not  been  concerted — nothing  that 
hath  not  its  own  particular  design  and  end,  l^  which  it  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  appointed  order.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance.  It  is 
only  the  blindness  of  ignorance  that  talketh  of  things  being  strange,  and 
nnacooontable,  and  unlucky. — «S.  Basil, 

Of  all  the  foul  murders  ever  committed,  the  {msest  is  surely  **  killing 
time.'' 
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How  calm,  how  glorions  the  evel 
How  clear  and  beantifal  the  skyl 

When,  in  the  west,  the  bright  clouds  weare 
Their  lovely,  gorgeona  canopy. 

Adown  the  hills  dark  shadows  fly, — 
With  gentle  marmnr  comes  the  breeze, 

Jast  kissing,  as  it  passes  by. 
The  shotting  flowers  and  leaff  trees. 

The  stillness  hallows  every  thonght, 
And  lifts  the  sool  above  the  earth; 

The  heart,  with  kindlier  feelings  fraoght, 
To  sad,  yet  pleasant  thought,  gives  birth. 

'Tis  then  that  genial  memories  wake, 
And  thrills  of  pleasnre  fill  the  breast, — 

'Tis  then  refreshing  draughts  we  take 
From  on(  the  fonntain  of  the  Past. 

Then,  when  the  night  creeps  on  apace. 
And  darkness  glides  o*er  hill  and  dale, 

When  the  bright  stars  the  heavens  grace, 
And  flowers  the  genial  dews  inhale. 

Insensibly  we  think  of  One 

Who  doth  the  mighty  work  control, — 
Whose  Omnipresent  power  alone 

Hath  n^ly  poised  the  wondroos  whole. 

Fain  woald  the  soul  take  wing,  and  fly 
Up  to  those  countless,  sparkling  gems. 

That  bang  upon  the  evening  sky. 
Bright  as  the  angels'  diadems. 
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THE    FIRST    DISCOVERT     OF    AMERICA. 


(CONOLUDBD    FROM    PAOB    9.) 


We  eDdeavored,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  discovery  of  America ;  let 
as  now,  reasoning  from  the  facts  which  have  been  presented,  and  from 
the  information  derived  from  other  sources,  consider  what  proofs  there 
are  that  the  Yinland  of  the  ancient  Northmen  is  our  North  America, 
and  if  it  be  identical  with  it,  the  probable  situation  of  the  parts  of  the 
country  visited  by  them.  Mr.  Murray's  *  principal  objection  to  consider- 
ing Yinland  as  North  America,  is  the  wide  separation  of  that  country 
from  Greenland,  and  surmises  that  Yinland  was  only  the  southern  point 
of  Greenland,  separated  from  the  original  settlement  of  the  Icelanders 
by  a  bay.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  nation  of  seafarers  so  active 
as  the  Northmen,  should  have  found  anything  so  difficult  in  the  passage 
firom  Greenland  to  Labrador  or  Newfoundland,  when  they  had,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  previous  to  this,  crossed  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  a 
distance  much  greater  than  that  from  Greenland  to  Newfoundland? 
From  data  furnished  by  the  Landnama  and  other  ancient  geographical 
works  of  Iceland,  we  learn  that  the  distance  of  a  day's  sailing  was  esti- 
mated at  about  thirty  geographical  miles,  (German  or  Danish,  of  which 
fifteen  are  equal  to  a  degree ;  each  of  these,  therefore,  equal  to  four  Eng- 
lish sea  miles.)  According  to  the  account  given  above,  Biame  was  foar 
days  passing  from  Helluland  to  Heriulfsne  in  Greenland.  The  distance 
of  the  latter  place  from  Newfoundland  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  Icelandic 
miles.  These  will  correspond,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
strong  gales  which  helped  him  on  his  way.  ^  There  is  no  great  improb- 
ability," says  Mr.  Irving  in  his  History  of  Columbus,  '*  that  such  enter- 
prising and  roving  voyagers  as  the  Scandinavians,  may  have  wandered  to 

*  EDttofkal  AMMint  of  MnomlM  «ad  Tn/wtis  in  North  Amerka.    Hugh  Mnmj. 
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the  northern  shores  of  America,  about  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  or  tl 
shores  of  Newfoundland ;  and  if  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  said  to  be 
the  thirteenth  century  can  be  relied  upon  as  genuine,  free  from  mode] 
interpolation,  and  correctly  quoted,  they  would  appear  to  prove  the  fact' 

And  now  what  was  the  situation  of  the  countries  mentioned  by  thei 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  several  names  of  Markland,  Vinland,  K 
James,  Krossanes,  &c.  ?  Can  we  identify  them  with  any  particular  pa 
of  our  continent  ?  Let  us  see.  We  found  that  the  distance  sailed  and  tl 
time  consumed  would  bring  the  sailors  to  Labrador.  We  know  that  lai 
now  as  consisting  in  part  of  naked,  rocky  flats,  where  no  tree,  not  even 
shrub  can  grow,  and  which  are  therefore  called  Barrens  ;  thus  answerii 
completely  to  the  Hellur  of  the  Northmen,  from  which  they  named  t 
country.  Taking  this  then  as  Labrador,  let  us  trace  the  course  of  tl 
ancient  mariners  as  they  sailed  still  further  south  and  west.  The  ne 
country  to  which  Leif  Ericson  and  his  companions  sailed,  was  south-w( 
of  Helluland.  The  country  was  low,  covered  with  thickets  and  whi 
sand,  and  corresponds,  according  to  descriptions  of  later  writers,  to  No 
Scotia.  Again  they  stood  out  to  sea,  and  with  a  north-east  wind,  U 
days'  and  nights'  sailing  brought  them  to  a  shore  sheltered  on  the  north  1 
an  island.  The  description  of  the  coast  by  the  chronicler  Biame  is  ve 
accurate ;  and  in  the  island  which  was  on  the  north  and  east,  we  reco 
nize  Nantucket  or  Martha's  Vineyard.  H6p,  the  residence  of  Thorfir 
was  situated,  according  to  the  account,  on  an  elevation  of  land,  neai 
river  which  flowed  in  a  southerly  direction  through  a  bay  into  the  ocei 
From  this,  the  land  stretched  east,  and  turning  to  the  north,  formed  t 
promontory  to  which  Thorfinn  gave  the  name  of  Kiljarnes.  Tfa 
described  the  eastern  coast  of  this  cape  as  being  covered  with  long,  m 
row  beaches  and  sand-hills,  of  a  very  strange  appearance,  and  thereft 
called  by  them  Furdurstrandir  (wonder-strands).  What  do  mode 
writers  say  of  this  very  same  appearance  ? 

Professor  Hitchcock  *  thus  describes  the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Co 
"  The  Dunes,  or  sand-hills  which  are  often  nearly  or  quite  barren  of  veget 
tion,  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  forcibly  attract  the  attention  on  account 
their  peculiarity.  As  we  approach  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  the  sa 
and  barrenness  increases ;  and  in  not  a  few  places,  it  would  need  onlj 
party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to  cross  the  traveler's  path,  to  make  him  f( 
that  he  was  in  the  depths  of  an  Arabian  or  Lybian  desert" ( 

•  (hologf  ot  MMHchuMtto,  p.  97. 
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crossing  the  sands  of  the  Cape,  I  noticed  a  singular  mirage,  or  deception. 
In  Orleans,  for  instance,  we  seemed  to  be  ascending  at  an  angle  of  three 
or  ioDr  degrees ;  nor  was  I  convinced  that  this  wa^  not  the  case,  until 
tuning  about,  I  perceived  that  a  similar  ascent  appeared  in  the  road  just 
pawed  over.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  this  optical  deception  ;  but 
inereljr  remark  that  it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind  as  that  observed  by 
Hnmboldt  on  the  Pampas  of  Venezuela:  ^'  all  around  us,"  be  says,  **  the 
plains  seemed  to  ascend  toward  the  sky.")  '^  When  Thorfinn  had  passed 
tills  Gape,  he  says  that  the  coast  was  indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  The 
word  Hop  in  Icelandic,  may  mean  <*  either  a  recess  or  bay,  formed  by  a 
fiver  from  the  interior  falling  into  an  inlet  from  the  sea,  or  the  land  bor- 
dering on  such  a  bay."  To  this  Mount  Hope,  or  Haup  bay,  as  the  Indi- 
es term  it,  corresponds ;  through  this  the  Taunton  river  flows,  and  pas- 
sing through  the  narrow  but  navigable  Pocasset  river,  meets  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  at  Seaconnett  Point. 

If  we  compare  the  accounts  which  the  Northmen  give  of  the  climatei 
soil,  and  natural  productions  of  the  country,  with  what  we  know  of  them 
from  other  sources,  we  are  struck  with  the  similarity.  The  climate,  they 
say,  was  mild,  so  that  the  cattle  which  they  brought  with  them,  graz- 
ed all  the  winter  long.  We  can  easily  reconcile  this  seeming  discrepancy 
with  the  severity  of  our  present  New  England  winters,  by  remembering 
that  the  Icelanders  spoke  comparatively.  The  coldness  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter  would  have,  to  them,  the  genial  mildness  of  spring.  The 
cattle,  too,  accustomed  in  Iceland  to  browse  off  the  branches  of  trees  dur- 
ing the  winter,  might  Imve  easily  gained  their  sustenance  here  in  the 
same  way ;  though  farmers  in  Nantucket  now  often  keep  their  sheep  out 
^  the  winter  long.  They  spoke  of  wild  grapes  as  being  found  there  in 
abundance.  This  is  eminently  true  of  that  region,  and  we  know  that  the 
Vmeyard  sound  obtained  its  name  from  the  vine-bearing  island  situated 
^  its  opening.  And  even  if  Vinland,  according  to  Mallet  and  other 
old  writers,  is  to  be  looked  for  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  Newfound- 
^,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  that  score.  Some  indeed  endeavored 
to  do  away  with  the  objection  that  no  grapes  grew  in  those  countries,  by 
^tending  that  the  grapes  which  Tyrker  discovered,  were  only  currants, 
which  in  tlie  Northern  languages  are  called  Vtinboer,  or  wine-berries — a 
g^eral  name  in  the  North  for  goose-berries,  currants  and  grapes.  But 
^1^  is  not  necessary;  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  "  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,"  Vol.  XL, 
speaks  of  the  vine  as  growing  in  that  region ;  and  Labrador  is  not  very 
^  distant  from  that  place ;  it  lies  partly  in  the  same,  and  partly  in  a  more 
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southern  latitude,  and  their  several  productions  seem  to  be  much  alike. 
Other  travelers,  too,  speak  of  the  vine  as  growing  there. 

An  object  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Northmen,  was  a 
species  of  wood  of  great  beauty,  which  they  called  '*  mazar.**  This  may 
oorrespond  either  to  the  bird's-eye  maple,  or  to  the  tulip  tree,  or  the 
locust  The  spontaneous  growing  wheat  mentioned  as  being  there,  is  the 
same  with  the  maize  discovered  by  the  English  upon  landing  in  the  coun- 
try. Fish,  too,  abound  in  the  waters  about  Taunton,  and  game,  such  as 
deer,  were  very  plentiful  in  the  earliest  times,  so  that  the  place  was  one 
of  cQmmon  resort  among  the  Indians,  for  hunting.  Thus  one  sees  that 
the  coincidence  of  the  natural  productions,  also  points  to  the  vicinity  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  as  the  Yinland  of  the  Northmen.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  chronicle  that  when  Eric  was  at  Yinland,  the  sun  rose  in  the 
winter  at  half  past  seven,  and  set  at  half  past  four.  The  latitude  from 
these  data  is  fixed  by  Professor  Rafn  at  41^  24'  10'^  North.  This  would 
f  lace  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Taunton.  Not  very  much  reliance,  however, 
can  be  placed  upon  this.  The  old  Icelandic  word  which  we  translate 
hour  is  of  very  uncertain  signification  ;  and  the  ancient  chronicles  may 
be  so  understood  as  to  give  us  room  to  conclude  that  at  the  winter  solstice, 
the  sun  rose  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  set  at  four.  This  gives  us  the 
forty-ninth  degree,  which  is  the  latitude  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

The  last  evidence  which  we  shall  consider,  is  found  in  the  Dighton  In- 
scriptions. The  earliest  notice  of  this  inscription  is  in  No.  339,  of  the 
^  Philosophical  Transactions,"  for  the  year  1714,  where  there  is  a  letter 
from  Cotton  Mather,  calling  attention  to  somtf  remarkable  inscriptions 
upon  a  rock  at  Taunton,  by  the  side  of  a  tiding  river.  There  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  further  done  about  this  by  the  Society  at  that  time ;  and 
in  the  "  Archcologia,"  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Ijondon, 
Vol.  VIII,  there  is  an  ^  Account  of  an  Ancient  Inscription  in  North 
America,"  by  Dr.  Lort.  This  was  in  1786.  In  this  paper,  he  speaks  of 
a  sermon  preached  by  Pres.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  in  which  the  preach- 
er, following  some  learned  gentlemen  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, maintains  that  the  inscriptions  are  in  Panic  characters,  and  are  a 
proof  that  the  Carthaginians  once  visited  this  country.  Others  asserted 
that*' the. writing  was  the  work  of  a  people  who  once  inhabited  Siberia, 
and  passed  thence  to  the  great  continent  of  America ;  and  that  these  were 
a  lettered  people,  and  skilled  in  aU  the  sciences  of  those  ages,  but  have 
Seen  mostly  destroyed  in  the  Northern  part  of  America,  by  great  hordes  of 
^ling  Tartars  who  followed  them,  and  now  form  the  savage  Indians." 
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We  have  not  visited  this  rock,  and  cannot  therefore  do  better  than 
copy  from  the  report  made  hj  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Rhode 
laland  Historical  Society  to  investigate  the  subject     ^  It  is  situated/*  the 
report  says,  **  about  six  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Taunton,  on  the  east 
aide  of  Taonton  River,  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Assooet  Neck  in  the  town  of  Berkley,  although,  probably  from  the  fact 
of  being  generally  visited  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  in 
DightoD,  it  has  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dighton  Writing . 
Bock.    It  faces  north-west,  toward  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  covered 
by  the  water  two  or  three  feet  at  the  highest,  and  is  left  ten  or  twelve 
feet  hem  it  at  the  lowest  tides ;  it  is  also  completely  immersed  twice  in 
twenty-foar  hours.    The  rock  does  not  occur  in  iitu,  but  shows  indubit- 
able evidence  of  having  occupied  the  spot  where  it  now  rests,  since  the 
period  of  that  great  and  extensive  disruption,  which  was  followed  by  the 
tnuisportation  of  immense  boulders  to,  and  a  deposit  of  them  in  places 
at  a  vast  distance  from  their  original  beds.    It  is  a  mass  of  well-charaQ- 
teiixed,  fine  grained,  grejf  wacke.    Its  true  color,  as  exhibited  by  a  fresh 
fracture,  is  a  bluish  grey.    There  is  no  rock  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood  thai  would  -at  all  answer  as  a  substitute  for  the  purpose,  for  which 
the  one  bearing  the  inscription  was  selected ;  as  they  are  aggregates  of 
the  large  conglomerate  variety.    Its  face,  measured  at  the  base,  is  eleven 
feet  and  a  half,  and  in  height  it  is  a  little  over  five  feet    The  upper 
surface  forms,  with  the  horizon,  an  inclined  plane  of  about  sixty  degrees. 
The  whole  of  the  face  is  covered,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground, 
with  unknown  hieroglyphics.    There  appears  little  or  no  method  in  the 
arrangement  of  them.    The  lines  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
width;  and  in  depth,  sometimes  one-third  of  an  inch,  though  generally 
very  saperfidaL    They  were,  inferring  from  the  rounded  elevation  and 
mtervening  depression,  pecked  in  upon  the  rock,  and  not  chiseled  or 
smoothly  cut  out    The  marks  of  human  power  and  manual  labor  are  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  it    No  one  who  examines  attentively  the  work- 
manship, will  believe  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  Indians.    Moreover,  it 
ii  a  well  attested  fact,  that  no  where,  throughout  our  wide-spread  domain, 
is  there  a  single  instance  of  their  recording  or  having  recorded  their 
deeds  or  history  upon  stone." 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  represent  the  different  copies  of  inscription 
here,  bat  the  most  authentic  one  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Soeie^  of  Denmark  as  exhibited  in  the  ''  Antiquitates  Americans."  It 
is  difllcalt  to  attaich  any  particular  meaning  to  the   groups  of  human 
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figures,  rudely  sketched,  which  cover  the  most  of  the  rock ;  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  inscription,  appear  the  following  characters,  with  one  excep- 
tion, distinctlj  legible : — 


TXXXl    M 


t'OJiTlHI 


The  first  letter  is  a  common  form  of  the  Icelandic  C,  and  maj,  as  a 
numerical  letter,  express  either  the  common  one  hundred,  or  the  greater 
hundred,  t.  e.  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  letters  following  it,  also, 
taken  as  numerals,  express  thirty-one,  which  added  to  the  greater  hundred, 
makes  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  This  number  exactly  agrees  with  the 
number  of  men  with  whom  Thorfinn  landed  in  Yinland.  For  when 
Thorfinn's  company  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  had  come  to  Strau- 
mey,  there  was  doubt  among  them  as  to  the  situation  of  Yinland,  and 
Tborwald  with  eight  companions  parted  from  the  rest  and  sailed  to  the 
north  in  search  of  it,  while  Thorfinn  with  the  remaining  men  sailed 
toward  the  south,  and,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  landed  at  Taunton. 
So  that  the  number  corresponds  with  that  on  the  inscription.  The  com- 
bination which  immediately  follows  the  numerals,  is  composed  of  the 
three  letters  NAM,  and  has  the  meaning  '^  took  possession  of."  The 
first  letter  of  the  line  below  is  so  defaced,  that  it  is  merely  by  con- 
jecture that  the  editors  of  the  "Antiquitates"  ("vix  nimis  temerarie") 
supply  the  letter  which  is  placed  there,  and  which  is  the  Icelandic  T  H. 
The  next  letter  is  an  old  form  of  O,  and  as  such,  is  found  in  manuscripts 
bearing  date  787.  The  remaining  letters  correspond,  in  use,  to  the  Eng- 
lish characteristics  of  the  same  form.  Taking  then,  the  supposition  that 
the  greater  hundred  is  referred  to  in  the  numeral  T,  and  that  the  letters 
T  H  are  rightly  substituted  for  the  lost  form  in  the  name,  the  incicription 
would  read : — 

Thorfinn  (or  Thorfins,)  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  took 

POSSESSION   of  this    COUNTRY. 

'<  But,"  you  will  ask,  "  what  proof  have  we  that  these  manuscripts  and 
old  chronicles  are  genuine,  and  not  the  work  of  later  ages  ?"    Of  the 
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aathenticitj  and  age  of  the  manuscripts  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  thej  have,  in  fact,  hardly  been  called  in  question.  The  different 
manoscripts  agree  in  all  the  main  points,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  partio- 
nlars  that  they  differ,  and  this  would  rather  confirm  the  evidence  than 
destroy  it,  since  it  shows  that  they  were  not  fabricated.  In  the  earliest 
tunes  the  Northmen  had  their  Skalds,  who,  like  the  rhapsodists  of  Greece 
sang  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  and  as  early  as  A.  D.  1050,  manu- 
scripts are  found  containing  collections  of  Sagas  or  songs  of  the  Skalds ; 
and  numerous  are  the  traditions  among  the  Icelanders  of  the  deeds  of 
their  earlier  and  more  famous  days.  The  traditions  and  manuscripts  in 
regard  to  the  discovery  of  America,  have  always  been  known  and 
recognized  among  the  Northmen,  but  the  limited  means  of  the  Icelandic 
scholars  has  prevented  their  publication  heretofore,  although  some  of  the 
leading  facts  have  from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  world. 

We  have  endeavored  thus  to  sum  up  briefly  the  various  facts  and 
proofe  in  the  accounts  of  the  Discovery  of  America;  for  a  full  and  minute 
narration  is  impracticable  in  an  article  like  this.  And  we  are  sure  that 
the  detailed  account  and  laborious  arguments  which  have  been  so  faith- 
folly  set  forth  in  the  ^  Antiquitates  Americanae,"  cannot  fail  to  interest 
all  who  are  curious  upon  this  topic. 

But  even  if  it  be  proved  that  America  was  known  to  the  Northmen 
before  Columbus  set  foot  upon  our  shores,  we  deprive  that  great  naviga- 
tor of  none  of  his  honor.    The  glory  of  discovery  belongs  to  him  in  a 
higher  degree.    A  hardy  and  adventurous  band  of  mariners,  roaming 
over  the  sea,  accidentally  discover  a  continent ;  deeming  it  of  little  im- 
portance, a  few  colonies  are  sent  out  to  people  it  —  a  few  straggling 
hands  coast  aloiig  its  shores,  and  not  many  years  elapse  before  the  colo- 
nies are  abandoned,  the  coasts  deserted,  and  Vinland  is  remembered  only 
in  the  traditions  and  the  records  of  the  once  powerful  Northmen.    The 
tune  had  not  yet  come  for  the  commencement  of  the  grand  drama  of  the 
•^est.    The  world  was  not  prepared  to  receive  into  fellowship  a  new 
^tinent,  and  send  out  mighty  men  to  people  it.    But  a  few  centuries 
^^  the  light  of  Christianity  and  learning  shines  forth  from  the  gloom 
^  the  Dark  Ages,  the  preparatory  work  is  consummated,  and  tJien  Colum- 
^^  with  his  great  intellect  and  determined  will,  lifts  the  veil  of  obscuri- 
V9  and  discloses  to  an  astonished  world  a  new  hemisphere.    While  we 
^^V  with  curiosity  and  interest  upon  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  we 
S^^e  with  awe  and  admiration  upon  the  Discovery  of  Columbus. 
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I  LOTS  to  hear  the  wild  wiodt  roar 
Through  the  moantain'i  deep  niTioe, 

While  the  forest  waves  its  thousand  arms, 
A  tossing  sea  of  green.    • 

I  loTO  to  see  the  grand  old  elm. 
Bow  down  its  qnlTering  forni» 

And,  rising,  shake  iu  giant  limhi, 
And  lash  the  flying  storm. 

I  love  to  climh  the  rocky  veige. 

And  a  glorious  Tigil  keep, 
When  the  wild  sweeping  tempest 

Is  battling  with  the  deep. 

There  is,  in  the  spirit's  chamber, 

A  harp  of  a  thousand  strings. 
Which  Nature  strikes  with  a  mighty  hand, 

And  stirring  music  brings. 

Bui  I  loTC  her  gentler  touches, 

I  love  the  milder  strain, 
Which  she  wakes  for  the  troubled  spirit,— 

Which  soothes  the  mourner's  pain. 

I'd  rather  see  the  forest 

When  the  howling  storm  has  passed, — 
Nor  ocean's  diapason 

Is  borne  upon  the  blast. 

The  crown  of  summer  beauty 

On  the  brow  of  every  hill, 
And  the  breath  of  summer  breeses. 

These,  these  are  lovelier  still. 
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TIMOLEON. 


The  fair  Corinthian  boast, 
Timoleon,  happy  temper  1  mild  and  finn, 
Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled. — Thompion. 

SoifB  one  has  said  that  biography  bears  the  same  relation  to  history 
that  portraiture  does  to  histjprical  painting.  This  resemblance,  while  it 
is  probably  not  true  throughout,  is  still  sufficiently  so  to  justify  the  figure. 
Iq  history,  the  individual  acts,  the  causes  and  results,  are  presented  in 
one  connected  whole.  In  biography,  the  character,  qualities,  and  whole 
^e  of  the  single  individual  are  portrayed.  Biography,  while  individual- 
biogthe  interest  felt  in  the  life  described,  teaches  how  men  will  act 
under  given  circumstances,  when  impelled  by  certain  motives,  and  facili- 
tates the  acquisition  of  self  knowledge,  by  a  comparison  with  the  port- 
iiit  presented. 

To  the  past  we  look  for  exemplars — ^for  the  beacon  lights  of  experience. 
The  golden  age  of  Greece  produced  many  worthies  who  were  splendid 
exemplifications  of  special  virtues  and  traits  of  character,  and  whose 
lives  have  ever  been  the  theme  of  study  and  admiration.  But  Greece, 
in  ber  dedining  period,  also  produced  some  men  whose  lives,  though 
^▼ery  way  worthy  of  study,  have  received  comparatively  little  attention, 
"nmoleon  is  one  of  these  obscure  characters :  admired  indeed,  yet  little 
^wn,  but  there  was  something  remarkable  in  his  character ;  something 
extraordinary  in  hia  early  discipline,  in  his  life  and  destiny,  a  contempla- 
^  of  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  profit.  Bom  of  a  good  family 
^  Ck>rinth,  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  he  first  distinguish- 
ed hunself  in  a  battle  in  which  the  Corinthians  were  engaged,  by  defend- 
^  the  life  of  his  elder  brother  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own, 
vvben  this  brother  afterwards  turned  usurper,  and  became  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  Tinv>leon  endeavored,  with  a  few  friends,  to  dissuade  him  from 
nia  l)ase  designs,  but  when  persuasion  failed,  and  but  one  dreadful  alter- 
^ve  remained,  Timoleon  consenting  with  sorrow  to  the  deed,  his  broth- 
^  Was  slain,  and  the  state  rescued  from  tyranny.  Although  a  majority 
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approved  his  course,  jet  the  horror  with  which  his  mother  regarded  his 
part  in  the  transaction,  together  with  the  remarks  of  his  enemies,  wound- 
ed him  sorely.  He  retired  from  Corinth  and  from  public  duties,  abstain- 
ed, at  times,  from  food,  and  for  years  endured  the  keenest  mental  suffer- 
ings. Severe  as  such  an  act  may  now  appear,  still,  as  duty  to  the  state 
was  then  considered  paramount  to  all  others  in  importance,  and  as  his 
brother's  evil  desiga  was  about  to  bring  misery  upon  Corinth,  we  must 
consider  Timoleon's  course  in  sacrificing  fraternal  affection  at  the  shrine 
of  his  country,  as  evincing  the  purest  patriotism. 

When  Carthage,  in  conjunction  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  Sicily,  was 
about  to  efitablish  despotism  in  that  fertile  island,  Timoleon  was  recalled 
by  the  Corinthians  from  his  voluntary  banishment  and  obscurity,  to  the 
command  of  an  armament,  designed  to  re%tore  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
their  former  free  institutions.  Under  the  most  unfavorable  auspices,  he 
accepted  the  command.  So  small  indeed  was  his  force,  and  so  fearful 
were  the  odds  against  him,  that  few  predicted  his  success.  But  Timoleon 
was  no  ordinary  man,  and  an  extraordinary  good  fortune  awaited  him. 
Having  eluded  a  Carthaginian  force  by  the  way,  he  arrived  in  safety  at 
Tauromenium,  in  Sicily.  With  a  far  inferior  force,  he  soon  after  met 
the  despot  Hicketas  on  the  plains  of  Adranum  and  defeated  him  with 
great  slaughter.  His  rapidity,  courage,  and  energy,  were  here  conspic- 
uous, and  the  fame  of  his  deeds  was  soon  echoed  throughout  Sicily. 
Not  to  mention  the  battles  that  occurred,  and  the  special  circumstances 
that  favored  him,  the  rapidity  of  his  success  was  unparalleled.  The  Car- 
thaginians, fearing  a  union  of  the  Greeks  against  them,  departed. 
Syracuse  was  taken,  and  Dionysius,  its  tyrant,  was  soon  on  his  way,  as  a 
private  citizen,  to  Corinth.  The  terrified  despots  fled  to  their  immediate 
provinces,  and  prepared  to  make  their  last  desperate  defence.  The 
power  was  now  in  his  own  hands.  Ortygia,  the  citadel  of  the  tyrants, 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with  its  massive  walls, 
and  its  military  stores,  was  in  his  possession.  Now  was  Timoleon's  hour 
of  trial — ^now  the  time  to  test  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  his  motives- 
Would  he  not  become  another  Dionysius,  and  impose  upon  the  Syracus- 
ans  absolute  despotism  ?  But  no :  his  early  discipline  remained  unforgot- 
ten.  Absolute  power  had  no  all-moving  charms  for  him,  but  while,  with 
patriotic  devotion,  he  aimed  solely  at  the  good  of  his  adopted  country,  he 
had  also  the  good  sense  to  forestall  public  suspicion  and  jealousy,  by  his 
prompt  and  significant  acts.  Ortygia,  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  was  at  once 
demolished,  and  on  its  site  were  erected  courts  of  justice.     A  visible 
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eootrasty  revealing  to  all  his  noble  designs.  Those  citizens  whom  tyranny 
had  expatriated,  were  invited  back  to  their  homes.  Grecian  colonists 
were  encouraged  to  emigrate  to  these  depopulated  wastes.  Beneficent 
regalttions  were  made  to  direct  the  re*settlement  of  the  city  and  country, 
and  the  original  republican  code,  in  use  before  the  usurpation  of  the  first 
DioDjsiQS,  was  again  adopted,  with  such  modifications  as  existing  circum- 
stances made  necessary. 

Amid  the  diversity  of  materials  which  the  great  influx  of  foreigners 
and  expatriated  citizens  produced,  the  assimilation  and  re-organization  of 
Mcietj  was  gradual,  as  also  the  consolidation  of  the  free  institutions 
established,  yet  all  was  moving  on  harmoniously.  Daily  experience  con- 
firmed the  wisdom,  judgment,  and  virtue  of  Timoleon,  and  the  public 
cnifidence  in  him  was  implicit. 

Bat  suddenly  clouds  gathered  above  the  horizon.  Carthage,  indignant 
it  the  departure  of  her  fleet  from  Sicily,  and  fearing  the  entire  loss  of  her 
dominions  there,  united  with  the  native  despots  against  Timoleon.  fium- 
ing  to  retrieve  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  her  preparations  were  unpre- 
cedented. Her  Sacred  Band,  numbering  ten  thousand  men,  all  arrayed 
in  iplendtd  armor,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  besides,  soon  landed 
in  Sicily,  and  prepared  to  subdue  the  Syracusans.  They,  confused  and 
Qiuettled,  were  seized  with  terror  and  consternation.  But  Timoleon  was 
aot  discouraged :  nerved  by  surrounding  dangers,  he  courageously  pre- 
pared for  the  contest.  Inspired  by  his  presence,  numbers  joined  his 
nmksjand  soon,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy 
00  their  own  territories.  With  his  wonted  celerity  he  moved  forward, 
hot  nearly  a  thousand  of  his  men,  fearing  the  result  of  so  unequ^  an 
tticoiiDter,  were,  at  their  own  request,  discharged.  Unmoved  by  such  dis- 
couragements, he  however  advanced,  and  on  the  fourtli  morning  afler  his 
<lcparture,  from  an  eminence  above  the  Krimesus,  he  beheld  the  Cartha- 
S^ian  host  on  the  opposite  side.  The  blue  depths  of  the  peaceful  Medit- 
terranean  appeared  in  the  distance,  the  morning  sun,  gilding  with  fluid 
gold  hill-top  and  mountain,  was  rejoicing  in  the  east.  The  burnished 
shields  of  the  Carthagenians  flashed  back  the  sunlight  as  it  streamed 
above  the  horizon,  and  soon  the  entire  host  advanced  to  cross  the  river. 
I^Dg  the  disorder  of  the  crossing,  Timoleon,  in  a  clear,  commanding 
▼oice,  gave  the  forward  order ;  his  band  obeyed  with  alacrity;  soon  they 
inet  the  glittering  bands  of  Carthage  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  the 
ooset  was  terrible — for  a  time  the  combat  was  equal,  but  soon  the  Car- 
thagenians wavered.     Meanwhile,  clouds  had  gathered  in  the  sky,  and 
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suddenly  a  terrific  hail-storm  burst  upon  them  from  the  mountain  abovOy 
striking  the  backs  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  faces  of  the  Carthageniaiifl. 
This  seeming  Divine  interposition  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Car- 
thagenians.  Thousands  were  slain  upon  the  banks,  or  drowned  in  the 
stream,  and  the  victory  of  the  Greeks,  was  complete.  The  power  of 
CSarthage  was  broken,  the  native  despots  were  soon  subdued,  and  external 
security  was  obtdined.  Thus,  within  a  space  of  time  incredibly  shorty 
this  overwhelming  power  had  vanished,  and,  laden  with  spoils,  Timoleon 
returned  in  triumph  to  Syracuse.  His  brilliant  military  career,  his  abso- 
lute power,  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  the  persuasion  of 
friends,  would  have  turned  a  mind  less  firm  and  exalted  than  his.  But, 
ascribing  to  the  Gods  his  success,  with  a  modesty  unknown  before,  and 
disregarding  all  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement  in  his  patriotic  devotion, 
he  set  to  work,  with  persevering  ardor,  to  perfect  that  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  those  arrangements  which  would  secure  to  the  people 
the  blessings  of  free  institutions.  Then,  when  these  were  completed,  he 
gave  up  his  power,  refused  to  assume  public  duties,  and  retired  to  private 
life. 

The  grateful  Syracusans,  his  wife  and  family  in  the  meantime  having 
repaired  to  Corinth,  presented  him  with  a  house  and  lot  in  their  city. 
His  voluntary  resignation,  far  from  diminbhing,  only  increased  his  in- 
fluence. Placed  above  all  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  possessing  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  people,  both  in  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  he  exer- 
cised an  enviable  sway  over  willing  men.  No  important  matter  was 
passed  without  his  advice,  no  enactment  was  deemed  legal  without  hia 
approval;  in  all  difficulties  of  great  moment,  his  decision  was  finaL 
Happy  indeed  was  his  position,  and  cheering,  in  his  declining  years,  were 
these  testimonials  of  an  affectionate  people — the  rewards  of  a  well  spent 
life. 

Dimmed  by  age,  his  eyes  gradually  failed,  and  soon  he  became  totally 
blind.  His  entrance  into  the  public  courts,  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  was  a  solemn  scene.  Called  by  the  people  when  any  important 
question  arose,  difficult  to  settle,  he  was  borne  along  in  a  car  to  the  temple 
of  justice,  and  then  drawn  by  the  people  to  the  inner  court  Seated  in 
his  car,  the  blind  old  man  listened  closely  to  the  matter  presented,  and  at 
the  end,  gave  a  wise  and  impartial  decision,  which  the  assembly  at  once 
ratified.  The  grateful  cheers  that  greeted  his  entrance,  and  the  tearful, 
affectionate  adieus  that  attended  his  departure,  gave  a  solenm  joy  to  the 
ecene,  calculated  to  inspire  deep  emotion.     Regarded  as  he  was  with 
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reverence,  gratitude,  and  admiration,  by  a  whole  people,  his  residence 
was  their  pride,  his  deeds  their  honor,  and  his  presence  their  joj.  But 
this  period  of  enjoyment  was  short — too  short,  indeed,  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Syracosans.  He  died  within  aboat  three  years  after  the  machinery 
of  the  new  government  began  to  operate.  Sorrowfully  the  people  per- 
formed to  him  the  last  sad  offices,  and  long  they  mourned  their  irretriev- 
able loss. 

His  memory  remains,  and  his  example  history  has  recorded  for  man's 
advantage.  In  military  success,  in  wisdom,  energy,  celerity,  and  courage, 
he  has  equaled  the  more  brilliant  worthies  of  Athens'  glorious  age,  while 
his  self-sacrificing  heroism,  his  stem  virtue,  and  lofty  integrity,  exalt  his 
character  far  above  theirs  and  present  him  to  us  as  a  worthy  model  of 
antiqai^.  True,  Timoleon  was  a  heathen,  unblessed  by  the  benign,  ele- 
vating influences  of  Christianity,  yet  this  deprivation  increases  the  glory 
of  his  public  virtues,  and  of  his  untarnished  private  character. 

When  we  consider  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  him,  and  the  moral  darkness  that  then  pervaded  the  world, 
his  integrity,  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  whole  life,  appear  in  sublime 
relief,  and  display  a  character  worthy  a  comparison  with  the  purest 
heroes  that  have  graced  a  christian  age.  With  reason  we  revere  the 
character  of  Washington — the  father  of  our  country.  We  admire  that 
rare  blending  of  qualities  which  made  him  ^^  first  in  peace,  first  in  war 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  When,  aroused  by  his 
country's  call,  he  embarked  his  all  in  her  perilous  cause — and  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  her  history,  when  the  star  of  hope  had  nearly  sunk 
behind  the  clouds  of  adversity,  he  rose  superior  to  all  obstacles,  and  rolled 
back  the  tide  of  invading  war,  his  character  towers  in  colossal  proportions, 
and  inspires  the  profoundest  emotions. 

Timoleon  also,  with  a  zeal  as  disinterested,  wrought  for  a  nation's  good, 
rose  above  the  adverse  waves  that  surged  around  him,  and  developing 
new  resources  as  difficulties  increased,  outrode,  in  the  end,  all  opposi- 

tioo. 

Washington  revised  the  kingly  crown  which  a  devoted  soldiery  pre- 
sented, and  served  his  country  as  her  executive,  with  wisdom  and  fidelity. 
He  enjoyed  the  people's  confidence  in  his  public  career,  and  in  private 
life  their  grateful  tribute  of  affection.  His  death  clad  a  nation  in  moum- 
iog,  and  his  name  and  deeds  are  now  held  in  reverential  remembrance. 

Timoleon  also  rejected  the  alluring  prize  of  despotic  power,  but  secured 
aa  unlimited  moral  power,  secured  the  voluntary  homage  and  affectionate 
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regard  of  his  people.  Having  rescued  Sicily  from  ruin,  and  guided  her 
to  peace  and  prosperity,  he  also  was  hailed  as  the  father  of  his  country. 
Thus,  omitting  important  incidents  in  his  life,  we  have  called  attention 
to  qualities  in  his  character,  a  minute  study  of  which  must  strike  the 
mind  with  admiration.  Considering  the  fact  that  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  Grecian  liberty  was  about  expiring  in  the  Macedonian's  fatal  grasp, 
and  when  universal  corruption  prevailed,  his  purity,  firmness,  integrity, 
and  general  worth,  fill  the.  mind  with  wonder.  Few  characters  do  the 
pages  of  history  present,  more  full  of  interest,  and  more  worthy  oar 
study  and  imitation,  than  that  of  Timoleon — the  Corinthian. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : — As  much  interest  has  been  excited  in  relation  to 
the  boating  excursion  made  by  some  of  the  students  of  Williams  College, 
during  the  past  summer  vacation ;  and  as  many  persons  seem  anxious  to 
learn  the  fate  of  said  expedition,  I  propose  to  give  a  plain,  unvarnished 
history,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  of  all  the  main  items  of  interest.  The 
party  who  made  the  expedition  consisted  of  B.,  C,  G.  and  P.,  of  the 
class  of  '58,  and  M.  and  W.  of  '59. 

The  yacht  *'  Alpha  "  was  built  principally  by  M.,  assisted  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and,  for  a  few  days,  by  a  ship  carpenter  from  Troy,  and  was 
owned  equally  by  all  of  the  party.  Her  length  was  nineteen  and  a  half 
feet,  her  breadth  five  and  a  half;  and  she  carried  a  main-sail  fifteen  feet 
by  fourteen,  and  a  jib-sail  fifteen  by  eleven ;  and  was  fitted  out  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

The  intention  had  been  to  start  on  the  day  after  Commencement,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  rains,  which  prevented  the  paint  from 
drying,  we  did  not  leave  Williamstown  until  Monday,  August  lltb. 
Having  stowed  our  baggage,  provisions,  etc.,  in  the  boat,  we  placed  her 
on  a  wagon  to  be  carried  to  Hoosick  Falls,  and  launched  there,  as  the 
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water  wu  too  shallow  above  that  point  for  a  boat  drawing  ten  inches  of 
water,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  in  many  places  below  it.  Two  of  the 
partj  rode  with  the  boat,  the  other  four  chartered  a  hack,  in  which  we 
were  borne  to  the  Falls.  All  along  the  route,  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
boat  mounted  on  wheels  attracted  much  attention. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Hoosick  Falls  came,  manj  of 
them,  to  see  the  launch,  and  to  give  us  their  sage  advice.  But  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  no  boat  ever  went  down  the  Hoosick  river  to 
the  Hudson;  and  furthermore  they  did  not  believe  that  one  could. 
Some  said  there  were  three,  others  eight  dams  between  Hoosick  Falls 
and  the  Hudson.  All  agreed,  however,  that  there  were  several  falls  of 
considerable  size,  and  rapids  innumerable.  One  man  warned  us  not  to 
attenlpt  it,  for  if  we  did,  we  ^  must  encounter  more  dangers  and  hard- 
ships, than  Fremont  ever  did  in  any  of  his  Rocky  Mountain  expeditions." 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  we  launched  our  boat,  and  having  arranged 
the  baggage,  and  purchased  two  twenty-eight  pound  weights  for  anchors, 
we  shoved  off  from  shore,  and  glided  down  the  stream.  Our  sails  were 
to  be  made  for  us  by  the  time  we  reached  Troy,  and  until  that  time  our 
progress  depended  on  paddling,  poling,  and  the  current  of  the  stream. 

We  had  launched  just  below  the  Falls,  and  as  soon  as  we  gained  the 
main  current,  we  moved  down  as  swiflly  as  was  pleasant  Soon,  however, 
the  rapids,  the  dreaded  rapids  were  in  sight,  or  rather  hearing,  as  the 
ear  made  us  aware  of  their  proximity  long  before  they  were  visible  to 
the  eye.  In  order  to  lighten  the  boat  as  much  as  possible,  four  of  the 
party  walked  around  the  rapids,  leaving  two  to  manage  her.  By  dint 
of  hard  work,  and  using  both  of  the  anchors  as  drags,  these  rapids  were 
passed  without  serious  damage  to  the  boat.  There  was  then  a  constant 
succession  of  rapids  for  the  next  twenty  miles,  sometimes  one  hundred 
yards,  and  again  a  mile  apart.  They  generally  consisted  of  shallows, 
extending  from  ten  to  one  hundred  yards,  over  which  the  water  ran  with 
great  rapidity,  and  around  which  it  was  necessary  that  all  but  two  should 
walk,  or  else  wade,  over  the  places  where  the  boat  stuck,  and  ride  the 
rest  of  the  way.  In  one  place,  about  three  miles  below  the  Falls,  the 
rapids  were  extremely  dangerous,  and  had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  carry 
the  boat  around  them,  we  should  have  done  so ;  but  this  would  have  been 
impracticable,  as  the  rapids  were  about  three  hundred  yards  long,  and 
the  boat,  iDcluding  baggage,  etc,  weighed  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Accordingly  M.,  who  by  common  consent  was  our  captain,  took 
the  helm,  and  B.  and  W.  the  prow,  ready  to  jump  overboard,  or  act  as 
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need  required.  Soon  the  rocks  seemed  to  crowd  the  whole  river,  some- 
times showing  their  jagged  crests  above  the  waves,  and  anon  we  onlj 
knew  of  the  danger  bj  the  breaking  of  the  current  into  foam  and  spray. 
The  channel,  if  indeed  there  was  one  at  aU,  it  would  have  puzzled  the  best 
pilot  in  existence  to  find,  for  at  times  the  ledges  extended  entirely, 
across  the  river,  and  again  were  broken  up  into  sharp-cornered  rocks,  of 
every  size  and  shape.  Now  the  water  was  no  more  than  six  inches  deep, 
and  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  in  holes  whose  depth  we  could  not 
fathom.  The  fall  in  some  places  was  one  foot  in  five,  but  generally  was 
much  less.  These  were  the  worst  rapids  on  Hoosick  River,  and  here  the 
boat  received  several  hard  thumps,  which  put  her  strength  to  a  severe 
test  It  was  impossible  to  keep  her  clear  of  all  the  rocks,  and  just  where 
the  fall  ceased,  the  current  ran  so  swiftly,  and  the  waves  were  so  high 
that  we  had  to  spring  aboard,  and  let  her  take  the  chances  of  striking 
some  of  the  many  large  rocks,  as  the  water  was  too  deep  to  admit  of 
holding  her  back  as  we  had  done  on  the  shallows. 

At  Johnsonville,  thirteen  miles  below  the  Falls,  there  was  a  dam,  and 
while  M.  explored  on  one  side,  W.  swam  across,  and  did  the  same  on  the 
other.  The  river  here  was  quite  wide  and  deep,  but  below  the  dam  there 
were  more  rapids.  Having  lifted  the  boat  over  the  dam,  and  re-arranged 
the  baggage,  we  glided  on  until  the  shades  of  darkness  closed  around  ns, 
and  we  came  within  half  a  mile  of  Valley  Falls,  or  Pittstown,  N.  T. 
Here  we  tied  up  for  the  night,  and  slept  on  the  ground  around  a  rye 
stack.  We  no  doubt  slept  much  bttter  owing  to  the  fact  that  stacks  in 
general,  and  haystacks  in  particular,  had  been  much  ennobled  by  the 
Missionary  Jubilee,  in  which  ''  The  Haystack"  played  so  important  a 
part. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  C,  whose  genius  did  not  allow  him  to  sleep 
until  Aurora  had  crimsoned  the  eastern  horizon,  roused  us  up,  and  we 
were  under  way  before  Old  Sol  bad  ushered  in  the  mom.  We  reached 
Valley  Falls  sometime  before  the  people  were  stirring,  and  had  to  wait  an 
hour  or  more  before  we  could  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  From  reliable  information,  we  here  learned  that  the  i^ 
maining  six  miles  of  the  Hoosick  were  crowded  with  rocks  and  rapids,  and 
that  there  were  several  falls,  one  of  which,  at  Scaghticoke,  was  thirty 
feet  high,  so  that  in  any  case  we  must  take  the  boat  out  of  the  water, 
and  place  her  on  wheels ;  and  we  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
go  directly  to  Stillwater  on  the  Hudson. 

This  ride  of  six  miles  was  delightful,  and  having  purchased  some  milk 
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at  a  farm  faoase,  as  we  usually  did,  we  enjoyed  a  fine  breakfast,  which  a 
keen  appetite  supplied  with  the  best  of  relish.  Arrived  on  the  bank  of 
the  ^  magnificent,  mighty,  rolling  Hudson,"  about  «ten  o'clock,  we  soon  re- 
lannched  the  "  Alpha."  Our  route  thus  far,  lay  through  the  valley  of  the 
Hoosick,  among  the  Green  Mountains.  We  had  passed  through  a  comer 
of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Vermont,  but  were  now  in  New  York,  which 
we  had  entered  near  Hoosick  Falls.  Some  portions  of  the  scenery  are 
unsurpassed  for  their  picturesque  beauty  and  sublimity.  We  passed  the 
^  Weeping  Rocks,"  which  a  College  poet  has  rendered  famous,  and  many 
other  places  of  interest  At  times  the  mountains  come  up  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  again  retire,  leaving  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  covered 
with  fine  farms,  and  re-echoing  the  snort  of  the  iron  steed,  as  he  dashes 
across  some  of  the  many  rail-road  bridges  over  the  Hoosick. 

Stillwater  is  a  small  village  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
distant  fifteen  miles  from  Troy,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
from  New  York  city.  Its  claim  to  notoriety  consists  in  its  proximity  to 
Bemis'  Heights,  where  was  fought  the  battle  of  September  19th,  1777. 

Having  crossed  to  the  village,  and  spent  several  hours  in  arranging 
things  generally,  we  started  down  the  Hudson  at  about  noon  on  Tuesday. 
As  there  was  a  dam  extending  from  the  western  side  of  the  river  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  way  across,  we  had  hard  work  to  clear  the  dam.  Here 
began  the  ever  to  be  remembered  ^  Stillwater  Rapids."  The  river,  for 
three  or  four  miles,  falls  in  some  places  four  feet  in  ten,  but  generally 
much  less.  Here  we  had  to  wade  most  of  the  next  three  miles,  in  water 
firom  four  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  occasional  channels  where  we 
could  ride. 

Our  fond  anticipations  of  ease  and  fair  sailing  after  reaching  the  Hud- 
son were  wofuUy  disappointed,  for  these  rapids  were  infinitely  worse  than 
any  on  the  Hoosick  river.  At  times  we  had  to  carry  the  boat  bodily,  and 
this  was  a  Herculean  task,  as  the  rocks  were  slippery,  the  current  very 
strong,  and  the  boat  weighed  not  less  than  eight  hundred  pounds,  includ- 
ing the  baggage.  Here  we  struggled  against  the  fates  for  five  hours,  and 
oaaght  save  the  determination  not  to  '^back  out,"  kept  us  from  abandoning 
the  expedition  in  disgust  But  we  persevered,  and  reached  Van  Schaick's 
Island,  near  Mechanicsville,  where  we  laid  up  sometime  to  escape  rain. 
Having  passed  several  other  rapids  and  falls  less  in  size,  but  more  danger- 
ous firom  the  immense  number  of  ragged  rocks  which  crowded  the  river 
we  tied  up  for  the  night  near  Fitzgerald's  tavern,  and  slept  in  a  large 
bam  filled  with  new  hay.  If  any  one  wishes  the  satisfaction  of  being 
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completely  exhausted  for  once  in  his  life,  let  him  take  a  keel  boat  from 
Stillwater  to  Lansingburgh.  We  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  hardest  work 
we  ever  did,  but  hardships  only  tested  our  perseverance  and  fortitude. 
We  arrjved  in  Lansingburgh  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  and  there  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  shallow  water,  for  we  had  reached  the  head  of  sloop  navi- 
gation. We  arrived  in  Troy  about  noon, — thus  it  had  taken  us  two  days 
and  a  half  to  go  fifly-seven  miles,  which,  all  things  considered,  is  very 
good  time. 

On  seeing  the  man  who  had  engaged  to  have  our  sails,  etc,  ready  for 
ua  on  our  arrival,  we  found  that  he  had  been  paying  his  devotions  to 
Bacchus  with  such  fervor,  that  he  had  neglected  our  affairs.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  had  to  remain  in  Troy  until  Saturday.  Meantime  B.  and 
W.  started  on  foot  for  Saratoga,  distant  thirty-five  miles,  where  they  saw 
all  the  '^  lions,"  and  on  their  return  enjoyed  a  fine  moonlight  view  of  the 
falls  of  the  Mohawk  at  Cohoes.  The  rest  of  the  party  amused  them- 
selves in  viewing  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Troy. 

Having  been  delayed  by  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
we  left  Troy  about  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Besides  all  our 
luggage,  we  had  two  hundred  and  fifly-six  pounds  of  iron  for  ballast,  so 
there  was  little  danger  of  capsizing.  We  had  a  small  furnace,  etc,  with 
which  to  boil  our  coffee,  cook  fish,  beef-steak,  &c,  and  a  stock  of  pro* 
visions  which  keen  appetites  enabled  us  to  enjoy  with  a  zest  which  few 
students  ever  feel  Our  bill  of  fare  was  generally  very  good.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  elements  of  a  good  breakfast,  the  river  supplied  us 
with  perch,  eels,  crabs,  and  various  kinds  of  fish. 

From  Troy  to  Albany  there  was  nothing  of  special  interest,  and  as  we 
had  a  fine  breeze,  we  concluded  to  pass  by  Albany,  and  run  as  far  as 
possible  that  evening.  The  moon  being  full  and  clear,  we  sailed  till  after 
ten,  and  enjoyed  whatever  of  romance  there  is  in  sailing  on  the  noble 
Hudson  by  moonlight  Having  passed  Castleton,  we  landed  on  a  large 
island  about  two  miles  above  Coeymans,  where  were  several  large  hay- 
stacks which  afforded  us  ample  accommodation.  On  Sunday  we  attended 
church  in  Coeymans.  On  Monday  the  wind  was  dead  ahead,  and  so  light 
that  we  could  make  but  little  tacking  when  the  tide  was  against  us.  On 
all  such  occasions  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  swimming,  or  else  spent  the 
time  in  fishing,  writing,  or  reading  the  papers  which  we  could  obtain 
from  any  town  on  the  Hudson  river.  Having  passed  New  Baltimore, 
Kinderhook,  Stuyvesant,  and  Coxsackie,  we  anchored  for  the  night  about 
four  miles  above  Hudson. 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  having  passed  Athens  and  Hudson,  we  arriyed 
in  Catfiiull  aboat  ten  o'clock.  Here  we  met  D.  of  '59,  who  received  as 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  6.  and  M,  concluded  to  remain  in  Catskill, 
while  B.,  Q,  P.,  and  W.,  started  to  visit  the  Catskill  Mountains^  distant 
twelve  miles.  Soon  afler  leaving  Catskill,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
poui^  down  in  torrents  until  Thursday  morning. 

During  this  rain,  our  great  satisfaction  was  that  soon  we  were  as  wet 
as  we  could  be,  and,  of  course,  further  drenching  was  impossible.     On 
the  mountain  we  were  at  times  completely  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud, 
wd  again  we  were  clear  above  the  clouds.    Occasionally  the  mi^t  would 
^  a  moment  disperse,  leaving  the  view  of  hill  and  vale,  river  and 
OBoootain,  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur.    As  there  was  nothing  to  be 
8^  at  the  **  Mountain  House,"   we  pushed  on  two  and  a  half  miles 
ferther,  to  the  "  Falls  House,"  which  is  near  the  falls  of  the  Catterskill 
Creek,  which  Bryant,  Irving,  and  others  have  immortalized,  and  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  large 
&11  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  in  height,  and  the  smaller  one 
^ightj  feet.     Having  spent  the  night  at  the  Falls  House,  we  next  mom- 
iog  went  out  to  view  the  falls.    Owing  to  the  torrents  of  rain  that  had 
been  falling  incessantly  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the  volume  of 
water  was  greater  than  it  had  been  known  for  many  years  before.     The 
scene  exceeded  all  that  the  imagination  had  pictured,  and  despite  the  rain 
&lling  almost  in  solid  sheets,  we  enjoyed  it  greatly.     High  Peak,  which 
is  the  loftiest  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  is  4,804  feet  high.     Pine  Orch- 
ard, on  which  the  Mountain  House  is  built,  is  3,000  feet  in  height. 

Id  consequence  of  the  great  volume  of  water  that  had  fallen,  the  road 
which  runs  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes  was  impassible ;  and 
therefore  we  could  not  return  by  the  same  route  that  we  came.  Accord- 
ingly we  started  to  go  around  by  the  **  Fawn's  Leap,"  and  **  Dog  Hole," 
two  beautiful  cascades,  the  former  said  to  be  one  hundred,  the  latter  seventy 
feet  in  height.  To  reach  the  turnpike,  it  was  necessary  to  go  around 
some  miles  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  here,  contrary  to  our  ex- 
pectations, we  found  some  houses,  and  would-be  farms,  whose  owners 
aeemed  to  be  doing  well  in  the  world. 

On  reaching  the  turnpike,  as  it  is  called,  we  hoped  to  make  better  pro- 
gi"^;  but  as  in  many  places  the  road  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
^ith  the  rugged  steep  on  one  side,  and  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice 
00  the  other,  slides  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
>nd  the  road,  in  many  place^s,  wa^  well  nigh  impassable.     Several  times 
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we  had  to  run  lo  keep  from  being  carried  over  bj  the  falling  mass.  On 
the  way  from  the  *'  Falls  House  "  to  the  valley,  we  saw  thirty  or  forty 
cascades,  each  of  which  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  ^^  Cascades " 
near  A^illiamstown.  Many  of  these  do  not  exist  in  dry  weather,  but  they 
were  none  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account.  We  saw  one  place  where 
the  water  fell  over  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff,  at  least  three  hundred 
feet  high,  where  usually  there  is  no  water  at  all.  Not  one  of  the  many 
mills  and  dams  on  the  Catterskill  remained  standing,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  and  as  we  hastened  on  we  saw  several  dams  break  away.  Bridges 
were  all  either  "  going,"  "  going,"  or  "  gone,"  and  we  rushed  ahead  to 
cross  the  last  of  the  mountain  bridges  ere  it  should  go  down. 

In  one  place,  where  the  valley  was  very  narrow,  the  water  had  filled  it 
up,  and  for  some  distance  we  had  to  climb  along  the  precipitous  moan- 
lain  side.  Arrived  at  the  last  of  the  mountain  bridges,  we  were  told 
that  it  had  already  moved,  and  we  crossed  it  at  our  peril ;  but  we  dashed 
across  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  shared  the  common  ruin.  We  were 
now  in  the  valley,  but  our  toils  and  dangers  were  by  no  means  ended, 
for  the  same  Catterskill,  which  had  already  given  us  so  much  trouble, 
had  to  be  crossed  four  times  more  before  we  reached  Catskill.  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  Palenville  P.  O.,  we  came  to  a  little  stream  called 
the  Dwaskill,  whicb,  the  evening  before,  was  only  six  inches  deep,  and 
now  was  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  stone  walls  had  been  washed  away,  and  to  cross  this  was  simply  im- 
possible, for  the  current  was  resistless,  and  just  below  was'a  large  pond, 
or  lake,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dwaskill  and  Catterskill,  to 
have  been  carried  into  which  would,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  un- 
pleasant, although  we  could  hardly  have  become  more  completely  satur- 
ated with  water  than  we  then  were,  having  been  in  a  drenching  rain  for 
the  last  five  hours. 

As  there  was  no  alternative,  -  we  stopped  to  wait  until  the  freshet 
should  abate,  and  were  fortunate  in  finding  excellent  accommodations  at 
a  farm  house,  where  we  were  provided  for  in  the  best  manner.  Here  we 
remained,  employing  ourselves  in  reading,  writing,  and  conversation,  until 
Thursday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  when  we  started  for  Catskill,  diatant 
nine  miles.  After  wandering  around  sometimes  three  or  four  miles  out 
of  the  way  to  cross  some  stream,  whose  bridges  were  then  matters  ci 
history,  and  wading  through  mud  and  water  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
depth,  we  finally  stood  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Catterskill,  where  we  were  to 
cross  it  for  the  last  time  before  reacliing  Catskill,^  at  which  place  this 
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creek  empties  into  the  Hudson.    As  we  expected,  "  Webber's  Bridge  **  had 
followed  its  predecessors ;  and  here  and  there  were  farmers  riding  about 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  declaring  that  this  was  the  greatest 
fireshet  thej  had  seen  since  1819.     Houses,  fences,  haystacks,  and  cattle, 
all  had  been  swept  awaj  by  the  remorseless  element     Having  oblained 
a  long  rope,  it  was  determined  to  have  the  ends  tied  to  trees  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stream  and  then  cross  upon  the  rope.     But  when  we 
asked  a  ihing  in  the  shape  of  a  man  on  the  other  side  to  tie  it  for  us,  he 
refused.    W.  then  offered  to  swim  across  and  tie  the  rope,  but  the  others 
refused  to  permit  this,  as  they  thought  the  risk  too  great ;  and  the  coun- 
try people  all  said  that  any  one  who  attempted  to  swim  that  creek  would 
certainly  be  drowned.     We  were  now  advised  to  go  around,  some  miles 
further  down  the  creek,  where  there  was  a  chance  of  our  finding  a  boat 
in  which  to  cposs  the  swollen  stream.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     Here  was 
the  turbid  stream  in  front,  rushing  over  all  its  banks,  and  filled  with  float- 
ing drift  wood,  and  bearing  down  along  with  it  a  large  amount  of  earth 
and  sand.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  chance  of  finding  a  boat  by 
going  several  miles  out  of  the  way.    All  were  good  swimmers,  and  W. 
advocated  swimming  at  once,  but  no  one  being  willing  to  risk  this,  and 
failing  to  persuade  them  to  build  a  rail  and  cross  on  that,  he  determined 
U>  swim  alone.    Accordingly  with  coat,  over-coat,  and  all  his  other  clothes 
on,  W.  plunged  into  the  stream.     At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
get  dear  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  tops  were  covered  with  water 
•bout  a  foot  deep.     Having  finally  reached  the  main  current,  he  began  to 
go  down  with  fearful  rapidity.    The  clothes  formed  such  an  encumbrance 
that  the  straggle  was  long  and  severe.     Finally,  a  tree  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  gained,  and  the  deed  was  done.     None  dared  to  follow ;  and 
having  gained  the  road,  W.  found  a  vehicle  in  which  he  rode  to  Catskill. 
.    B.,  C.  and  P.,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  man  who  took  them  across  in 
a  ikif^  so  that  Thursday  evening  found  all  the  party  enjoying  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Mr.  D. 

Meantime  the  fiood  had  not  led  our  yacht  unharmed.  It  had  been 
left  securely  tied  to  the  dock,  in  the  creek  which  forms  the  harbor  for  all 
veasds  stopping  at  Catskill,  and,  together  with  sloops  and  steamers,  had 
been  borne  down  stream  and  carried  whither  we  knew  not. 

IL,  6.,  D.,  and  Mr.  D.,  who  kindly  lent  his  boat  and  his  own  services 
far  the  enterprise,  had  gone  in  search  of  the  yacht,  and  found  her  six  or 
•even  miles  down  stream,  hauled  up  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  em- 
bankment, with  mast,  bowsprit,  sails,  rudder,  ballast,  and  all  the  rigging 
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missing.  The  sails  were  at  length  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
As  for  the  hull  of  the  hoat,  it  was  much  damaged,  so  that  what  had 
originallj  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  could  not  now  be  sold  for  one  half 
that  amount  In  view  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  a  grand  council  of  war 
was  held,  at  which  B.,  6.  and  P.  voted  to  disband,  C.  and  W.  to  refit, 
and  go  through  to  New  York,  and  M.  did  not  vote  at  alL  There  being  a 
majority  of  one  for  disbanding,  it  was  determined  to  do  so  immediately. 

Accordingly  B.,  C,  and  P.,  left  on  Friday  on  the  "  Glen  Cove,"  for 
New  York  city,  via  West  Point,  where  they  made  a  short  visit,  G.  lefV 
on  Saturday  morning  for  Williamstown,  via  Albany,  and  took  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  bedding,  etc.  M.  had  been  appointed  a  committee 
of  one  to  sell  the  boat,  and  W.  remained  with  him.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, finding  that  the  boat  could  not  be  sold  for  anywhere  near  her  real 
value,  nor  any  satisfactory  arrangement  effected,  M.  and  W.  decided  to 
refit,  as  cheaply  and  quickly  as  possible,  and  go  through  to  New  York  in 
the  yacht  So  many  things  had  to  be  done,  that  it  was  not  until  near 
sunset  on  Saturday  that  we  were  ready  to  set  sail,  and  there  was  then  not 
a  breath  of  wind.  Therefore,  obedient  to  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.,  we  remained  until  Monday  morning,  and  then  bade  Catskill  a 
final  adieu,  with  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  those  who  had  so 
nobly  entertained  us,  and  done  their  utmost  to  make  us  forget  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  fill  us  with  hope  for  the  future. 

For  the  first  hour  or  two  after  leaving  shore,  the  breeze  was  light  and 
variable,  but  soon  it  began  to  increase.  Laid  up  an  hour  or  so  about  jioon 
on  account  of  rain.  Passed  Tivoli,  distant  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
York,  about  two  o'clock.  W.  now  took  the  helm  for  the  rest  of  the  day; 
previous  to  this  time,  M.  had  always  retained  it  himself.  A  stiff  breeze 
now  sprang  up,  which  increased  until  it  blew  almost  a  gale.  The  yacht 
fairly  danced  over  the  waves.  We  had  the  jib  rigged  as  a  studding  sail, 
and  twice  we  ran  so  fast  that  the  whole  forward  deck  was  under  water. 
Frequently  the  waves  dashed  clear  over  the  little  craft,  as  she  scudded 
along,  and  had  we  turned  broadside  to  the  waves  for  a  moment,  we  must 
have  been  swamped.  When  near  Poughkeepsie,  there  was  a  succession 
of  sudden  squalls  which  forced  us  to  reef  the  mainsail,  and  take  in  the 
studding  sail.  The  waves  rolled  from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  greatest  care  that  we  could  keep  from  capsizing.  In  five 
hours  this  afternoon  we  ran  thirty-five  miles,  and  tied  up  for  the  night 
at  Low  Point,  having  made  a  run  of  ^fty  miles  to-day,  which  is  the  best 
time  that  we  have  made. 
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Haying  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Newburgh,  about  four  miles  below, 
we  entered  the  world-renowned  Hudson  River  Highlands.  Arrived  at 
West  Point  about  nine,  and  having  seen  all  that  there  was  of  interest, 
left  there  about  two  o'clock,  and  sailed  down  under  a  light  head  wind  to 
m  point  opposite  Haverstraw,  having  run  twenty-eight  miles. 

Wednesday,  the  wind  being  very  light  and  dead  ahead,  we  made  only 
eleyen  miles,  and  stopped  at  Piermont,  the  terminus  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad.  Thursday,  the  wind  blew  hard  right  up  stream,  and 
it  was  slow  work  tacking  so  much.  Finally,  however,  we  reached  the 
long  looked  for  city,  and  having  placed  the  yacht  in  Newtown  Creek  on 
£a8t  river,  left  her  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  person  to  be  sold. 

So  ended  this  expedition,  ever  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  partici- 
pated in  it  In  it  we  were  inured  to  exposure  and  hardships,  as  we 
eould  have  been  in  no  other  way.  By  it,  our  stock  of  practical  knowl- 
edge was  greatly  augmented,  and  we  enjoyed  scenery  which  my  pen  has 
not  the  power  to  describe,  but  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
We  learned  to  enjoy  ^  life  in  the  rough,"  to  look  on  the  *^  bright  side  " 
of  thingis  cuid  to  extract  pleasure  from  that,  which  to  most  persons  would 
be  a  source  of  pain.  Finally,  we  became  firm  believers  in  the  truth  of 
that  sentiment,  so  oflen  expressed  by  one  of  our  number,  ^  'Tis  all  for 
the  best" 


As  for  jest,  there  are  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it ;  namely,  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present 
businefls  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity. — Bacon. 

Thb  government  of  man  should  be  the  monarchy  of  reason ;  it  is  too 
often  a  democracy  of  passions,  or  anarchy  of  humors, — Dr.  WhichcoU. 


It  is  one  thing,  to  know  the  iwtrinsie  value  of  a  thing ;  another,  to 
know  the  cnrrent  estimation  of  it 
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I  wandered  bj  a  brooklet's  side 

When  the  leaves  were  green  and  bright; 
The  waters  sang  in  joyoas  glee, 

And  langhed  in  their  headlong  flight. 

The  twinkling  dew-drops  on  the  flowers 
Glanced  in  the  moon's  soft  raj; 

Meek  tears  of  joj  which  thej  had  shed, 
Then  tried  to  smile  awaj. 

The  summer  wind  breathed  soft  and  low, 

As  o'er  those  flowers  it  kept 
A  mother's  watch,  and  gently  sang 

To  soothe  them  while  thej  slept. 

It  was  a  night  to  calm  the  sool. 

And  pnrify  the  heart; 
To  chase  away  each  groreling  thought. 

And  holiness  impart. 

And  jet  my  heart  was  ill  at  ease; 

The  world  had  tried  me  sore; 
The  beanteoQS  scenes  which  round  me  lay 

But  saddened  me  the  more. 

I  looked  upon  the  quiet  earth ; 

There  nothing  was  at  strife; 
I  cried  aloud— Earth,  tell  to  me— 

What  is  the  end  of  life  ? 

Earth,  tell  me,  what  is  life? 

The  clouds  were  gath'ring  overhead, 
The  moon  and  stars  were  gone; 

And  with  a  soothing  patter  fell 
The  rain-drops,  ona  by  one. 
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The  thaoder  mattered  from  afftr, 

Bat  soon  it  near  me  crashed; 
The  larid  cloads  their  torrents  poured, — 

The  lightnings  gleamed  and  flashed. 

The  noble  tree  beside  me  groaned, 

And  bowed  its  stately  head; 
Jast  then  a  blinding  flash  there  came ; — 

My  noble  tree  was  dead. 

The  mattering  thander  rolled  away, 
The  lightning's  glare  was  gone; 

The  moon  looked  kindly  down  again. 
The  stars  peeped  one  by  one. 

Bat  ah !  before  me  lay  the  tree ; 

It  had  fallen  in  the  strife. 
Withered,  seared,  and  dead,  it  answered  me,- 

7^  is  the  end  of  life ; — 

This,  mortal,— this  is  life  I 


"  I  trast  it  not,  0  Earth,"  I  cried, 
"  The  stars  that  gem  the  sky 

Are  baming  hearen-words,  to  say 
'  Bian  was  not  tlom  to  die.' " 

Upward  I  gazed;  one  brilliant  orb 
With  heayings  strange  was  tossed : 

It  gleamed  a  moment,  then  it  fell. 
And  was  in  darkness  lost. 

Deep  sadness  filled  my  heart,  and  I 
With  sorrow  was  at  strife : — 

If  beaming  stars  mast  die — I  thought — 
Who,  who  can  hope  for  life  ? 
Stars,  tell  me,  what  is  life? 

The  brooklet  answered  back  the  soand. 
The  mountains  echoed  it  around; 
'Twas  whispered  by  the  rocking  trees, 
It  moaned  upon  the  cool  night  breexe. 
But  when  its  echoes  all  were  gone, — 
Methought  I  heard  another  tone, — 
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"  O  A  joyous  sight  Is  this  moon's  soft  light, 

Shedding  down  with  snnlit  hne 
O'er  tree  and  flower  Sach  a  silvery  shower 

Of  rays  all  bathed  m  dew. 

"A  solemn  sound  Is  the  wind  profound 

Sweeping  o'er  the  earth ; 
In  dirge-like  tones,  It,  sobbing,  moans 

The  requiem  of  mirth. 

"  0  a  lovely  thing  Is  Youth's  first  Spring, 

Not  a  tear  bedims  its  eye; 
And  the  weak  child's  right,  Through  Virtue's  might, 

O'ercomes  iniquity. 

"A  warning  sight  Is  the  hair  so  white 

Of  the  old  man  near  the  tomb ; 
Yet  grieves  his  heart  From  earth  to  part 

To  enter  the  blank  gloom. 

"But  everywhere,  In  earth  or  air, 

In  age  or  childhood  gay, — 
life,  life  I  see;  Thank  Ood,  for  me 

I  yet  on  Earth  can  stay. 
Enrapturing  thought  I    That  never  aught 

Can  end  Life's  Jutvare  dayl" 

I  wandered  by  the  brooklet's  side 
When  the  leaves  and  flowers  were  gone; 

The  winter  wind  bowled  dismally. 
And  the  naked  trees  did  moan. 

The  brooklet's  sparkling  flow  had  ceased. 

Hushed  was  its  merry  song; 
For  the  Winter-King  had  chained  it  fast 

In  icy  fetters  strong. 

The  gloomy  earth  was  watched  by  stars 

Which  shone  most  guilelessly ; 
Like  a  dark-soul'd  man  who's  gaxed  upon 

By  the  eyes  of  Infancy. 

I  felt  most  sad  and  tired  of  life. 

In  that  lonely,  midnight  gloom; 
But  I  feared  to  die,  and  shuddered 

At  the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 
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Just  then  mj  eye  lit  on  the  tree 

Which  had  fallen  in  the  storm, 
'Twas  dead  and  crambling,  bat  it  kept 

It!  giant,  princely  form. 

It  teemed  to  me  like  a  haoghtj  man 

Whom  trial  had  bronght  low; 
Yet  whose  firm  will  conld  ne?er  yield 

To  snfiering  or  to  woe. 

And  e'en  in  Life's  last  agony. 

Eternity's  dread  brink. 
His  stem  pride  nerer  falters,  bat 

He  does  not  dare  to  think. 

And  he  stands  before  th'  Eternal  King 

With  not  a  sin  forgiyen. 
Poor  wretch  1    His  self-saflSdent  pride 

Has  made  him  miss  of  Hearen. — 

I  laid  me  down  upon  the  bank,  # 

Close  by  a  withered  flower; 
And  thus  I  thoaght—Uopitying 

Mast  be  this  deathfbl  Power. 

For,  else,  why  mast  a  gentle  plant 

Whose  perfome  is  its  breath; — 
As  purity  lives  in  itself— 

Be  Btrack  and  droop  in  Death  ? 

Earth,  tell  me,  what  is  Death  f 

The  mountains  answered  back  the  sound, 
The  valleys  echoed  it  around ; 
'Twas  whispered  by  the  rocking  trees, 
It  moaned  upon  the  cool  night  breese. 
But  when  its  echoes  all  were  gone, 
Methought  I  heard  another  tone. — 

And  lo!  there  came,  with  head  bent  down, 

And  step  most  wearily  slow, — 
An  aged  man,  whose  hair  was  white 

With  all  Lifo's  sorrows  and  woe. 

His  eye  was  dull  and  meaningless. 

His  brow  was  furrowed  by  care; 
The  hand  of  Time  had  done  its  work. 

And  left  its  impress  there, — 
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"  Some  one  to  love  I    Oh,  I've  been  tossed 
Upoo  earth's  roaghest  biHows  all  mj  life; 

The  fond  heart-dreams  I've  cherished, — ^lost: 
I'm  weary,  weary,  weary  of  the  strife. 

"  Gladly  now  would  I  yield  my  breath. 
With  joy  could  I  lie  on  a  bed  of  pain, 

I'd  meet  the  monster-tyrant — Death, 
And  die,  e'en  without  hope  to  rise  again, — 

"  But  who  for  me  in  that  hour  of  gloom 

Would  wipe  the  clammy  death-damp  from  my  brow  ? 

Who'd  smooth  my  pathway  to  the  tomb 
With  kindly  words  and  looks  ?    Ah  I  no  one  now. 

"But  once— Ah,  once  there  was  a  heart 
Whose  pulses  fondly,  wildly  beat  to  mine;" — 

********* 

Wearily  the  old  man  dragged  his  tottering  frame  along. 

And  from  the  lengthening  distance  came  the  echoes  of  his  song. 

Life?    'Tis  not  a  shadow,  it  U  not  a  dream, — 
It  is  not  a  transient  ray,  a  rainbow  beam ; — 
But  'tis  the  softened  light,  that  ever  above 
Shines  from  the  Holy  Throne,— angels  call  it  Love. 


# 


The  culture  of  the  affections  and   the   fancy   is  a  most  important 
branch  of  Education,  thoagh  in  general  it  is  entirely  neglected. 

W.  R  Oluhw. 


Good  sense  is  common  sense  well  applied.    The  possession  of  it  is 
shown  in  the  use. —  W,  Danhy* 


EvERTTHiNO  is  dangcrous  to  him  that  is  afraid  of  it. — Dr.  Wkiekeote* 
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The  fair  face  of  Nature  pleases  everj  one,  and  in  ways  as  diverse  as 
the  phases  she  assumes  from  day  to  day,  for,  accommodating  herself  to 
the  different  tastes  and  dispositions  of  men,  she  adorns  herself  for  all, 
that  from  her  wealth  of  varied  scenery  a  deeper  or  lighter  lesson  may  he 
learned.  In  one  broad  landscape  we  will  find  the  test  of  every  man's 
character ;  the  practical  observer,  looking  over  broad  fields  and  fertile 
valleys,  luxuriates  in  visions  of  waving  harvests  and  thriving  cattle  ;  the 
lover  of  the  beautiful  she  delights  with  rich  coloring  and  graceful  pro- 
portions, with  boldly  swelling  uplands  and  verdant  plains ;  the  philospher 
beholds  a  place  for  the  residence  of  men,  and  already  in  imagination 
peoples  the  land  with  a  race  who  shall  realize  his  speculations  on  morals 
and  government; — but  in  her  truest  and  deepest  meaning  she  appears 
alone  to  the  Christian,  who,  wondering  and  admiring,  looks  up  through 
her  manifold  forms  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  that  has  ordered 
the  fitness  and  beauty  of  all  that  lies  before  bim. 

So  in  the  literary  world  there  are  writers  of  acknowledged  power,  who 
have  charmed  and  instructed  men  of  every  grade  of  intellectual  ability 
and  taste,  who,  like  Nature,  have  spread  a  feast  and  taught  a  lesson  for 
all,  where  the  utilitarian,  the  man  of  taste,  the  philosopher,  and  the  phi- 
lanthropist, may  find  each  his  appropriate  sphere ;  but  as  in  Nature  it  is 
the  wide-extended  scene,  embracing  in  its  ample  sweep  every  beauty, 
and  unfolding  a  field  for  every  variety  of  thought,  that  pleases  all,  so  it 
can  only  be  writers  of  the  highest  order  of  genius — a  Shakspeare,  a  Cer- 
vantes, a  Bunyan,  or  a  De  Foe, — who,  thus  writing  for  the  world  and  for 
every  age,  have  alike  met  the  demands  of  the  most  exalted  intellect,  and 
pleased  the  fancy  of  those  who  read  merely  to  be  amused.  Such  a  work 
is  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes ;  from  the  school-boy  who  laughs  at  the 
broad  humor  of  Sancho  Fanza  to  the  philosopher  who  sees  expounded  in 
its  pages  the  great  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  has  pleased  and  instructed, 
and  will  please  and  instruct,  till  literature  is  a  forgotten  thing,  and  wisdom 
has  been  lost  from  among  men.    In  the  readers  of  such  a  work,  we 
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naturallj  see,  in  a  marked  degree,  this  diversity  of  appreciation ;  indeed, 
serving  as  a  criterion  of  refinement  and  puritj  of  taste,  and  ability  to 
enter  understandinglj  the  world  of  thought,  we  need  ask  for  no  better 
test  of  the  character  of  any  man's  taste,  and  his  sensibility  to  the  deli- 
cate yet  truthful  works  of  genius,  than   his  answer  to  the  question : 
^  What  he  thinks  of  Don  Quixote.'     Among  the  lower  grades  of  intellect 
there  is  a  class  that  is  merely  pleased  with  the  story,  and  entertained  by 
its  truthful  pictu  rings  of  the  humorous  side  gf  life,  and  the  delicate  yet 
vigorous  wit  with  which  it  lashes  the  follies  of  men ;  others  admire  the 
discourses  on  morals,  politics,  and  literature,  that  the  sorrowful  knight  de- 
livers with  such  unction  to  his  wondering  squire,  discourses  which,  rela- 
tively considered,  are  ludicrous  enough,  but  absolutely  replete  with  wis- 
dom, and  enricbed  with  original  and  most  just  criticism ;  by  some  it  is 
regarded  with  approbation,  as  a  faithful  presentation  of  life  and  manners 
in  Spain,— or  as  an  efficient  cause  in  checking  the  host  of  foolish  worics 
on  chivalry,  that  then  constituted  nearly  the  whole,  not  only  of  Spanish, 
but  even  of  European  literature.     Such  are  some  of  the  degrees  of  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held,  and  in  all  these  lights  it  is  correctly  viewed, 
but  not  truthfully  in  any  one  of  them  alone,  inasmuch,  as  a  partial  view 
of  so  comprehensive  and  exalted  a  work  must  necessarily  be  eiYoneons. 
A  higher  estimate,  and  one  embracing  all  the  stand-points  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  set  upon  it,  an  estimate  in  which  but  few  hold  it,  and 
necessarily  but  few,  for  as  the  Christian,  to  see  in  all  the  developements 
of  Nature  the  beneficient  and  powerful  hand  of  his  Maker,  must  have 
caught  somewhat  of  that  loving  spirit,  which  has  ordered  all  things  of 
beauty  and  use  for  the  good  of  man,  so  he  who,  relishing  the  wit  and 
humor,  and  reflecting  upon  the  terse  sentences  of  truth,  advances  yet 
farther,  appreciating  the  noble  philosophy  of  life  and  the  genial  spirit  of 
love  that  are  the  crowning  glories  of  Cervantes'  great  work,  must  possess, 
in  some  measure,  that  genius  which  matured  the  lesson  of  wisdom  and 
bequeathed  it  to  the  world.     Such  then  is  the  mission  of  the  loftiest 
genius,  while  it  scatters  in  its  path  beauty  and  pleasure  for  all,  while  it 
makes  all  men  to  feel,  though  they  understand  not,  its  mysterious  influ- 
ences, it  walks  unseen,  revealing  its  highest  and  purest  truths  only  to  the 
chosen  few;  even  as  Nature,  pleasing  and  lighting  up  the  existence  of  the 
whole  race  by  her  subtle  spirit,  teaches  her  most  impressive  lessons  only 
to  the  few  to  whom  it  is  given  to  understand  the  melody  and  wisdom  thai 
her  voices  utter.     Nor  is  this  an  idle  end,  for  those  favored  ones  become 
interpreters,  speaking  through  their  plainer  teachings  those  truths  thftt 
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they  hare  learned  from  the  great  masters.  Ah  I  if  men  only  knew  what 
has  inspired  the  maltitude  of  preachers  and  t^eachers  whom  they  nightly 
listen  to  and  love,  if  they  knew  that  from  those  lessons  given  to  the 
chosen  disciples,  are  drawn  the  beautiful  and  useful  truths  that  have  he- 
come  to  them  as  household  words,  they  would  doubtless  pay  their  homage 
of  wonder,  admiration  and  love,  at  the  shrines  of  the  master  spirits  that 
have  blessed  the  world,  with  yet  deeper  feelings  of  obligation  and 
reverence.  It  were  enough,  however,  for  Cervantes  to  have  written  for 
such  readers  and  thinkers  alone,  to  whom  this  last  best  gift  is  in  itself  a 
library : — their  jest-book,  treasury  of  poverbs,  teacher  of  philosophy,  and 
ioculcator  of  wisdom,  friend  and  adviser,  pleader  for  frail  man  and  vindi- 
cator of  his  glory,  yet  splendid  in  ruins,  it  takes  its  stand  as  one  of  those 
few  books  that  we  wonder  at  as  well  as  admire,  for  we  turn  from  it,  as  the 
true  lover  of  Nature  must  ever  turn  from  her  fairest  scenes,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness,  from  the  consciousness  that  of  the  vast  wealth  of  beauty 
and  meaning  before  him,  the  better  part  is  hid  from  his  view ;  even  as 
Lorenzo  felt  when  he  says 

"  There's  not  tke  smallest  orb,  which  thoa  behold'st, 
Bat  in  his  motioD  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  joung-ey'd  cherabims  : 
Sach  harmony  is  in  immortal  seals ; 
Bat,  whilst  this  maddj  vestare  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Some  there  are,  however,  who  see  neither  anything  beautiful  or  in- 
structive in  the  whole  work,  who  fail  not  only  to  discern  the  finer  touches 
of  genius,  and  the  higher  flights  of  thought,  but  in  whose  breasts  the 
humor  of  Sancho  and  the  ludicrous  rhapsodizing  of  his  master  never  stirs 
the  emotion  of  laughter,  and  who  in  the  whole  character  of  the  hero  see 
nothing  to  admire.    With  such  men  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  matter,  for 
a  mind  that  is  so  intensely  practical,  as  to  like  no  writing  that  does  not 
•et  out  with  a  preface  and  fair  scheme  of  all  that  is  to  be  taught,  can 
never  be  brought  by  argument  to  apprehend  that  subtle  and  delicate 
essence  that  diffuses  itself  through  every  sentence  of  the  works  of 
genius ;  we  may  class  them  with  such  pickers  of  flaws  and  depreciators  of 
tke  good  and  great  as  those  sagacious  critics,  who,  admitting  the  success 
of  Shakspeare,  deplore  his  want  of  judgment  and  the  erratic  course  of 
hii  genius ;  who  wonder  that  a  politician  so  clear-headed  as  De  Foe 
dliOQld  have  wasted  his  time  in  writing  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  whom  Words- 
wmh  is  drivelling,  and  Dickens  prosy  and  silly;— or  with  those  yet 
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wiser,  who,  with  crocodile  tears,  mourn  over  the  mysticism  of  Cbleridge's 
philosophy,  and  who,  as  their  last  great  achievement,  have  brought  into 
the  world  that  exquisite  couplet  in  which  they  oracularly  suggest,  that 

"Tennyson's  Maud  should  be  Tennyson's  Maudlin. " 

All  fhat  can  be  said  of  the  despisers  of  Don  Quixote,  is  comprised  in 
their  classification  with  those  upon  whose  criticisms  and  taste  the  world 
has  long  decided,  and  I  need  not  attempt  a  defence  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion ;  indeed  to  attempt  the  analysis  of  a  work  so  long  before  the  world, 
the  claims  of  which  are  so  universally  acknowledged,  is  almost  useless, 
and  might  seem  to  savor  somewhat  of  affectation ;  but  the  habit  men  fall 
into  at  College  of  neglecting  these  old  authors  who  have  swept  the  wide 
circuit  of  experience,  toiled  in  the  deep  mines  of  wisdom,  and  left 
volumes  rich  in  every  quality  of  genius,  seems  to  call  for  a  summoning 
back  to  the  old  land-marks. 

Of  the  life  of  Cervantes  much  need  not  be  said,  for  beyond  his  adven- 
turous and  chivalrous  spirit  as  a  soldier,  little  is  known  that  would  be  ex- 
planatory of  his  writings,  or  give  a  deeper  insight  into  his  character.  As 
it  was  with  Homer,  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth,  but  the 
world,  we  may  say,  was  his  dwelling-place.  After  long  service  against 
the  Turks,  visiting  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  passing  five  years  a  captive  in  Algiers,  he  returned  to  Spain,  poor, 
maimed,  and  advanced  in  life,  but  rich  in  glory,  in  experience,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.     Like  Ulysses  he  might  say : 

— "  All  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Through  scadding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea ;  I  am  become  a  name ; 
For,  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Much  have  I  seen  and  knpwn ;  cities  of  men, 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments." 

And  well  for  men  did  he  spend  the  wealth  that  in  these  long  years  had 
flowed  to  heart  and  mind.  His  Galatea  and  exemplary  novels  would 
themselves  have  placed  him  high  among  Spanish  authors ;  but  there  waa 
yet  a  higher  work  for  him  to  accomplish ;  it  was  when  left  in  prison  to 
the  pleasant  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  that,  like  Bunyan,  he  repaid 
the  harshness  of  his  fellow-men  by  pouring  forth,  from  the  rich  stores  of 
his  mind,  instruction  for  every  age,  leaving  a  work  for  which  a  world  la 
his  debtor.     He  lived  but  a  few  years  after  the  completion  of  this  his 
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master-piece,  closing  up  his  earthly  affairs,  and  preparing  for  his  depart- 
ure. On  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  he  died,  on  the  same  day  that  Shaks- 
peare,  a  genius  of  kindred  yet  greater  power,  departed  in  England,  both 
with  the  same  Christian  resignation  and  peace ;  adding  to  the  glory  of  their 
writings  the  purer  light  of  a  life  of  Christian  faith  and  love. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  book  itself,  perhaps  in  its  analysis  we  cannut  do 
better  than  to  follow,  though  not  closely,  the  distinctions  we  have  already 
niade  as  to  the  various  degrees  of  appreciation  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
cei?ed.    The  wit  and  humor  then  that  characterize  it  as  the  most  laugh- 
Able  book  ever  written,  present  themselves  first  for  our  consideration,  as 
tbose  qualities  which,  addressing  themselves  to  the  most  superficial  part 
of  our  intellectual  nature,  attract  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  clown. 
So  ready  has  the  populace  been  to  acknowledge  its  claims  in  this  respect, 
that  the  humor  of  Sancho  and  ludicrous  air  of  many  of  Don  Quixote's 
speeches  have  become  by-words,  and  Sancho  bestriding  Dapple,  and  his 
master  mounted  with  dignity  on  Rosinante,  are  images  that  never  occur 
to  oar  minds  without  bringing  a  smile.     For  how  much  then,  on  this 
ground  alone,  are  we  indebted  to  Cervantes ;  every  work  of  true  wit  and 
humor  is  a  blessing ;  for  mirth,  operating  on  all  those  genial  and  good 
feelings  that  are  the  true  bonds  of  society,  brings  men  closer  together : 
80  on  the  other  hand,  grief,  springing  from  those  deep  fountains  of  the 
soul  that  men  only  see  when  they  are  opened  within  themselves,  asks  for 
solitude,  and  in  great  afflictions  we  see  society  disorganized.     If  mirth, 
always  calling  for  and  finding  sympathy,  thus  draws  men  together,  we  are 
also  attracted  to  him  who  has  caused  the  mirtli ;  for  we  naturally  feel  that 
he  who  has  introduced  so  harmonizing  an  element  must  have  a  love  for 
the  good  of  men,  that  there  can  be  nothing  about  him  repulsive  or  selfish. 
Now  Sancho  is  eminently  humorous,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  gross- 
negg,  and  the  earthly  character  of  many  of  his  habits  of  thought,  there 
Are  in  him  those  genial  and  kind  qualities  that  please,  and  consequently 
Attract  us  to  him.     This  is  an  essential  attribute  of  humor,  for,  springing 
^m  the  deepest  sources  of  the  soul,  disinterested  and  generous  in  its 
exhibition,  it  must  necessarily  create  sympathy  and  regard  in  the  hearer. 
Nearly  related  to  this  power  that  humor  has  of  attracting  and  calling 
^h  regard,  is  its  power  k)  individualize ;  it  is  mainly  from  the  character 
of  his  emotional  nature  that  a  man  has  his  individuality,  evolving  in  its 
c%dse  nearly  all  that  separates  and  distinguishes  men.     But  this  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  personality  of  a  man  which  is  due  wholly  to 
^6  will;  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction,  though  every  one 
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must  feel  it,  that  while  the  will  marks  the  being  as  a  person  who 
himself  a  complete  whole,  controlling  all  his  actions  from  within  him 
the  emotional  nature  distinguishes  one  person  from  all  others  having 
sonality,  giving  him  individuality.  Now  humor  is  intimately  connc 
with  the  emotions,  so  that  in  the  humorist  the  emotional  nature  is  spec 
brought  to  view,  and  we  see  clearly  how  he  is  related  to  and  distingui 
from  all  other  men.  Sancho  is  then  to  us  a  reality, — we  recogni: 
him  a  particular  individual,  and  feel  that  he  is  a  fellow  man :  that 
his  humor  that  thus  marks  him.  Notice  how  he  compares  with  Merc 
we  recognize  his  individuality  far  more  readily  than  we  do  that  of  '. 
cutio,  though  the  latter  is  a  witty  character  drawn  in  Shakspeare's 
manner ;  not  that  this  want  of  individuality  is  any  fault  in  the  autho: 
he  is  always  true  to  Nature,  and  he  depicts  him  aright,  for  in  life  th< 
is  never  marked  and  individualized  as  the  humorist.  Wit  then  is  ] 
and,  we  may  say,  selfish;  it  springs  from  the  understanding  as 
humor,  but  while  humor  comes  touched  and  mellowed  by  the  ger 
kinder  emotions,  in  wit  it  is  malice,  or  envy,  or  some  perhaps  uncons< 
bitterness  of  heart,  that  arouses  the  understanding  to  that  brilliant 
play  which,  like  the  play  of  the  skillful  swordsman,  dazzles  whL 
wounds.    We  notice  in  Sancho  that  when  the  selfish  passions  are  aroi 

• 

and  the  earthly  part  of  the  man  appears,  he  drops  his  humor  and  bec< 
witty ;  at  the  wedding  of  Camacho,  when  his  master  interrupts  his  f 
ings  by  some  discourses  on  valor,  he  is  vexed,  and  replies  ''  Grood 
worship,  judge  of  your  own  chivalries,  and  meddle  not  with  judging  < 
men's  fears  or  valor, 'for  perhaps  I  am  as  pretty  a  fearer  of  Grod  as 
of  my  neighbors ;  and  pray  let  me  whip  off  this  scum ;  for  all  besid 
is  idle  talk,  of  which  we  must  give  an  account  in  the  next  world." 
is  wit ;  so  when  he  falls  into  some  such  perilous  situation  as  the  sha 
in  the  blanket,  or  the  beating  by  the  villagers  for  his  braying,  anc 
master  tries  to  convince  him  that  it  is  not  knightly  to  rescue  the  sq 
he  in  his  anger,  with  exquisite  wit  rails  at 'the  works  of  chivalry 
upset  his  master's  brain,  and  the  follies  of  knight-errantry  that  brc 
him  out  on  such  desperate  business.  These  are  some  of  the  few  < 
sions  on  which  wit  is  called  forth  from  Sancho;  generally  his  kj 
nature  shows  itself  in  the  genial  humor  that  attracts  all  men.  Cervi 
understands  this  power  of  humor,  for  we  continually  find  all  the  < 
characters  in  the  book  inquiring  after  Sancho  and  ever  showing 
waiteest  interest  and  regard  for  him.  Shakspeare  has  recognizee 
same  truth,  I  think,  in  making  his  humorous  characters  generous, 
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and  loving  of  their  fellows ;  Launce  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
and  Gratiano  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  are  such,  while  Thersites  the 
bitter  railer,  is  a  proverb  for  malignity,  powerful  in  wit ;  and  Falstaff,  the 
prince  of  humorista,  is  an  acconmiodating,  kind  old  fellow,  who  suffers 
bimself  to  be  made  the  butt  of  all  his  companions'  wit  through  sheer 
good-nature,  though  he  might  bj  his  own  wit  have  scouted  them  all ;  but 
humor  is  his  characteristic,  and  it  is  only  in  some  such  scene  as  the  battle- 
field of  Shrewsbury,  that,  indulging  in  hard  thoughts  of  men,  or  sneers 
at  their  principles,  he  bursts  forth  in  such  a  sally  of  wit  as — "  the  better 
part  of  valor  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my 
life." 

On  the  ground  of  his  humor  we  may  clear  Sancho  from  any  charge  of 
stupidity  or  mental  incapacity.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  of  humor 
being  stupid  ?  Men  of  genius  are  always  humorists,  and  humorists  have 
always  somewhat  of  genius,  and  though  we  may  not  dare  to  say  that 
Sancho  was  a  genius,  yet  there  was  something  in  him  very  much  akin  to 
it  Critics  do  assert  that  he  is  himself  unconscious  of  his  humor ;  if  by 
this  is  meant  that  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  power  he  exercises, 
it  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  means  that  he  is  ignorant  that  he  is  evolving  that 
which  is  calculated  to  create  laughter,  and  generate  good-feeling,  any  who 
have  noticed  the  slyness  that  pervades  so  many  of  hi^  humorous  passages 
can  see  the  falsity  of  the  charge :  the  very  simplicity  and  seeming  uncon- 
sdousness  with  which  it  flows  from  him  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
essential  elements  of  his  .humor.  Even  if  he  were  unconscious  of  it  all, 
it  would  merely  show  that  at  times  the  connection  between  his  earthly  and 
his  more  spiritual  being  was  cut  off,  still  allowing  that  he  had  a  more 
spiritual  nature ;  and,  having  such  a  nature,  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose 
that  he  should  live  giving  no  intimation  of  its  existence  in  his  daily  life, 
having  it  totally  cut  off  from  all  the  duties  and  labors,  the  feelings  and 
^ons  that  make  up  the  man  among  his  fellows,  and  give  him  a  character 
for  good  or  evil.  But  we  see  in  him  the  accompaniments  of  the  humorist, 
for  he  appreciates  all  the  worth  of  character  and  the  real  wisdom  of  his 
iiuister,  and  oflen  does  he  show  a  keen  sensibility  to  all  the  noble  and 
g^erous  qualities  that  even  ennoble  his  madness,  and  make  us  t6  see  him 
^  the  light  that  he  appeared  to  Cervantes.  I  contend  that  no  man  not 
possessed  of  a  genial  nature,  (and  that  is  as  near  to  genius  as  any  one  can 
^oiQe  without  actually  possessing  it,)  and  a  mind  naturally  quick,  and 
^ive  to  all  the  influences  of  the  beautiful  and  fitting,  could  have  prigi- 
^ed  so  many  and  so  exquisite  comments  on  all  around;  could  ha\e 
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fashioned  an  answer  for  every  question  so  readily  and  pertinently  as 
Sancho  did.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  very  disposition 
in  him  that  has  brought  him  more  ill  opinion  than  any  other  thing,  be  not 
an  evidence  of  something  higher  in  his  nature  than  is  generally  accorded 
to  him ;  I  mean  his  inclination  to  follow  the  train  of  thought  that  has 
misled  his  master,  his  crazy  notions  upon  chivalry.  Don  Quixote,  from 
the  nobility  of  his  nature,  is  actuated  by  a  high  and  generous  principle,  for 
he  proposes  to  go  forth  to  benefit  the  world,  and  this  nobility  of  purpose 
Sancho  feels,  though  he  may  not  understand  it :  but  while  Don  Quixote's 
reason  is  right,  he  is  misled  as  to  the  means  that  should  be  employed — 
here  his  understanding  is  at  fault,  and  Sancho,  though  his  own  under- 
standing is  good,  suffers  the  reason  of  his  master  to  pass  beyond  its 
sphere,  assigning  (unconsciously  though  it  may  be,)  the  same  sanity  and 
wisdom  that  he  felt  was  exercised  in  it,  to  the  understanding ;  thus  the 
reason,  as  it  always  does  when  in  strife  with  the  understanding,  by  its  in- 
herent superior  majesty  and  might,  overbears  it ;  and  especially  is  this  so 
in  a  genial  nature  such  as  Sancho's.  You*  notice  that  Don  Quixote's 
housekeeper  and  niece,  and  the  bachelor  Carrasco,  never  appreciate  the 
motives  that  led  the  knight  forth  to  his  wanderings ;  their  understandings 
are  as  good  as  Sancho's,  though  I  think  clearly  shown  to  be  no  better,  but 
there  is  wanting  ttrat  dash  of  genius  that  makes  a  man  to  see  farther  and 
clearer,  and  which,  as  by  intuition,  recognizes  and  bows  to  genius  in 
others. 

All  that  is  laughable  which  we  find  connected  with  Don  Quixote  him- 
self, is  the  relation  of  his  speeches  to  his  position,  and  the  air  with  which 
he  delivers  them :  often  he  discourses  on  government,  on  morals,  on  liter- 
ature, on  society,  with  consummate  ability  and  taste,  and  we  are  struck  and 
pleased  with  all  that  he  says,  till,  in  closing,  some  remark  of  Sancho's,  or 
conclusion  of  the  knight's,  some  quaint,  subtle  comment  of  the  author,  or 
even  the  suggestion  of  our  own  minds  as  to  his  appearance,  throws  over 
the  whole  an  air  irresistibly  ludicrous.  We  might  mention,  as  an  instance 
of  this,  the  long  talk  of  Don  Quixote  with  his  squire  on  the  night  they 
were  near  the  fulling-mills,  and  the  comical  light  into  which  the  truly 
eloquent  thoughts  of  the  knight  are  thrown  by  the  conclusion  of  Sancho, 
to  the  effect  that  all  this  seeking  of  adventures  and  perils  was  of  no  use, 
and  indeed  wicked,  as  tempting  God.  In  these  numerous  discourses,  we 
notice  that  the  truthful  development  of  Don  Quixote's  character  in  this 
way,  has  given  an  ample  field  for  the  exhibition  of  that  exquisitely  re- 
fined taste,  that  genial  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  good,  both  in  the 
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literary  and  practical  works  of  men,  and  in  the  broad  truths  that  Nature 
stamps  on  all  her  works  and  creatures,  which  was  the  royal  birthgifl  of 
Cervantes.     Yet  these  talks,  and  oftentimes  soliloquies,  of  Don  Quixote, 
on  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  life,  on  all  that  men  hold  worthy  of 
thought  and  labor,  are,  to  certain  classes  of  thinkers,  the  prime  excellence 
of  the  work,  redeeming  all  the  folly  that,  in  their  eyes,  characterizes  the 
re^t;  abd  if  more  than  commonly  acuie,  they  think  they  discern  an  in- 
congruity in  making  a  madman  discourse  so  sensibly  and  eloquently ;  not 
^  perceiving  that  all  this  is  but  a  means  to  the  end  that  Don  Quixote  may 
be  shown  in  his  true  character,  a  noble  genius,  whose  understanding  is 
blinded,  but  whose  reason  towers  pre-eminent  in  glory  and  in  strength. 
But  to  go  higher,  (as  some  would  say,  though  I  question  whether  the  at- 
tainment of  some  practical  end  be,  in  a  man  of  genius,  much  higher  than 
the  development  of  the  witty  and  humorous,)  we  may  notice  the  wonder- 
ful effect  that  this  work  had  upon  the  publication  and  reading  of  novels 
on  chivalry.     Cervantes  says  himself,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
his  work,  that  the  counteracting  of  their  influence  is  the  sole  end  he  has 
in  view,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  to  say  so  then,  for  who  recog- 
nized those  higher  claims  which  at  the  present  day  make   its  avowed 
object  a  dim  recollection  of  the  historic  past  ?     Shortly  afler  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Don  Quixote,  the  issue  of  all  works  on  chivalry  was  com- 
pletely stopped,  the  reading  of  them  was  given  over,  and  into  such  dis- 
repute did  they  all  come,  good  as  well  as  bad,  that  no  branch  of  litera- 
ture is  now  so  little  known,  and  no  books  are  so  rare,  as  the  romances  of 
the  Middle  Ages.    As  in  all  reforms,  too,  some  evil  was  done,  though 
ikoce  commensurate  with  the  good.     Some  novels,  gems  of  art,  quaint 
and  beautiful,  opening  up  the  dream-life  of  our  fore-fathers  in  a  dreamy 
age,  with  a  clearness  that  to  us  makes  their  visions  almost  realities,  have 
heen  lost  amid  the  rubbish ;  but  the  literary  field  was  cleared,  an  open 
Arena  for  a  new,  a  fresher  literature  was  afforded,  and  Cervantes  himself, 
in  the  very  weapon  that  crushed  the  ho^ts  of  chivalry,  has  given  a  model 
&r  the  new  school  of  novel,  and  the  more  genial,  life-like  works,  that 
^Te  since  then  brought  literature  into  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
lives  and  labors  of  men.      As  a  presentation  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  the  whole  life  of  Spain  at  that  day,  it  is  unparalleled,  and  this  it 
^,not  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers,  descriptions,  or  more 
Awkwardly  still,  by  giving  didactic  essays  upon  the  habits  of  the  people ; 
^Qt  incidentally,  in  the  characters  of  the  persons  introduced,  in  the  little 
^ts  and  peculiarities  that  we  hardly  notice  as  belonging  to  them,  but 
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which,  when  we  close  the  book,  have  lefl  an  imprefision  of  natiblial 
characteristics  more  truthful  and  graphic  than  could  be  obtained  from 
any  number  of  books  of  travel,  or  dissertations  directly  upon  the  subject. 
The  proverbs  of  Sancho,  bj  themselves,  would  let  us  into  the  mental 
life  of  the  Spaniards  to  an  extent  that  nothing  else  could  do,  for  if  the 
ballads  of  a  people  do  more  towards  the  determining  of  their  national 
character  than  their  laws ;  the  proverbs  of  a  people  no  less  mark  what 
has  been  their  mental  development,  and  the  thoughts  that  their  intellects 
seize  upon  in  Nature  and  in  the  relations  existing  among  men. 

There  now  remains  to  be  noticed  only  the  philosophy,  (if  we  may  so 
express  it,)  that  we  assert  is  to  be  found  in  this  work,  and  which,  when 
found,  is  the  chief  excellence  to  which  the  wit  and  the  humor,  the  beauty 
and  eloquence  of  the  whole,  its  effect  upon  literature,  and  its  artistic  merit, 
are  but  as  attendants  that  indeed^give  majesty  and  splendor  to  the  train, 
but  which  neither  add  to  nor  take  from  its  essential  worth  and  power. 
But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  this  article  to  speak  of  it  at  any 
length,  or  attempt  its  analysis ;  we  can  merely  assert  its  existence,  for  not- 
withstanding the  sneers  of  Hallam  at  Sismondi  and  Bontermerk  in  their 
attempts  to  explain  this  deeper  meaning,  and  though  Ticknor  may  laugh 
to  scorn  the  pretensions  of  ^'metaphysical  critics;"  yet  to  every  man  of 
delicate  taste  and  analytic  acumen,  the  philosophy  of  the  Don  Quixote 
has  ever  been  a  subject  of  admiring  study  and  delight.  Coleridge,  in  his 
hasty  and  careless  manner,  has  given  an  imperfect  sketch,  that,  like  all 
his  criticisms,  and  all  his  labors,  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  many 
varieties  of  speculation  and  acute  analyses  of  this  work,  but  it  is  not  for 
us  to  go  further  in  it.  We  only  notice  in  conclusion  the  Christian  and 
genial  spirit  that  breathes  through  every  part  of  this  book,  its  purity  and 
freedom,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  grossness  of  that  age.  True  it  is 
open  and  free,  avoiding  not,  with  false  delicacy,  the  statement  and  discus- 
sion of  any  honest  fact  that  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  plot ; 
but  none  save  a  perverted  and  impure  imagination  could  ever  glean  from 
aU  the  blunt  speeches  of  Sancho,  or  the  more  elegant  discourses  of  his 
master,  anything  to  minister  to  the  baser  passions.  In  short,  it  is  a  book 
that  calls  for  some  such  spirit  in  the  reading  as  Shakspeare,  that  demands 
an  implicit  trust  in  the  author,  confidence  that  from  the  true  principles  of 
his  nature,  and  his  purity  of  heart,  he  will  not  and  cannot  lead  us  astray, 
and  to  whom,  when  we  cannot  understand,  we  can  only  look  in  the  assur- 
ance that  he  must  be  right,  for  as  a  fine  writer  has  said,  ^'  the  gifted  spirit 
is  the  noblest  oracle  of  God."     Such  was  the  feeling  of  Coleridge,  when 
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he  said  that  whatever  be  found  in  Shakspeare  that  conflicted  with  his 
own  pre-conceived  notions,  or  shocked  his  sense  of  propriety,  he  knew 
must  in  the  end  place  Shakspeare  higher,  and  convict  himself  of  enx>r. 
Such  is  the  spirit  that  these  mightj  men  of  old  demand,  and  such  thej 
will  have,  or  their  high  thoughts  and  beautiful  conceptions,  their  genial, 
generoos  natures,  must  be  to  us  all  hidden  mysteries. 


4  mm^  » 
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*  *  *  OxE  hot  day  in  August  our  party  was  engaged  in  sur- 
veying along  the  coast  of  the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  breezeless, 
tropical  days,  when  the  calm  surface  of  the  ocean  reflects  like  a  mirror, 
and  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  the  land  glow  with  heat  gathered  alike 
from  sky  and  sea. 

We  were  slowly  inching  along  with  our  instruments,  when  the  light 

ekmds,  that  had  all  the  morning  hovered  over  the  forests,  dissolved  away 

and  revealed  the  hoary  peak  of  Mauna  Eea.     From  the  heart  of  the 

forest  it  towered  up  in  distant  grandeur,  with  its  swelling  outlines  clearly 

defined  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  western  sky.    Near  the  summit  was 

a  large  field  of  ice,  which  sparkled  most  refreshingly  in  the  sunlight,  at 

an  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.     Selecting  a  level 

spot,  we  made  the  necessary  triangulations,  and  calculated  its  distance  to 

be  only  twenty-seven  miles  from  our  base.    We  longed  to  be  there. 

The  afternoon  slowly  waned  away.  The  sun  set  in  gold  and  purple 
behind  the  mountain,  and  the  evening  breeze  came  gently  down  from  the 
^irests  and  glens  of  the  ^  inner  land."  As  we  sat  in  the  starlight,  listen- 
^g  to  the  murmuring  of  the  ocean  and  the  sighing  of  the  tree-tops,  we 
^gbt  of  the  ice-banks  and  glaciers  of  the  mountain ;  and  before  the 
boor  of  rest  came  round,  a  plan  had  been  formed  for  the  ascent  of 

^(aana  Kea. 

♦        ♦♦♦♦         ♦         ♦♦         ««« 

Ettly  in  the  morning  the  line  of  march  was  formed,  and  we  set  out  on 
^  journey.    The  company  consisted  of  a  venerable  savage,  acting  in 
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the  capacity  of  guide ;  a  pack  bullock,  laden  with  blankets  and  provision 
his  driver ;  two  native  servants ;  the  surveyor  general  of  the  district 
his  assistant,  and  the  present  veracious  author. 

A  walk  of  two  hours  duration  brought  us  to  thC  forest  which  encircle^= 

the  base  of  the  mountain.     Here  we  halted  for  a  short  space  of  time ~ 

and  then  plunged  into  the  mazes  of  the  jungle,  where  the  wildest  oM 
tropical  luxuriance  prevailed.     The  grand  old  trees  were  almost  strangled^ 
with  vines,  creepers,  and  parasitic  mosses;   the  tree  ferns   grew   to  as. 
height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  while  every  inch  of  space  between, 
their  trunks  was  occupied  by  the  stems  of  bananas,  guavas,  raspberries, 
and  a  hundred  other  plants  characteristic  of  a  tropical  thicket. 

Through  this  wilderness  of  vegetation  lay  our  path,  and  stopping  only 
occasionally  to  regale  ourselves  with  wild  raspberri^  and  ground-cherries, 
which  grew  every  where  in  the  greatest  profusion,  we  traveled  on  till 
noon,  when  we  pitched  our  camp  in  the  shade  of  a  high  rock,  close 
beside  a  little  spring  of  water.  While  we  tarried  here  the  sky  became  , 
overcast,  and  a  dense  fog  rolled  in  over  the  tree-tops.  We  accordingly 
hurried  our  departure,  fearing  lest  delay  and  the  obscurity  might  prevent 
us  from  reaching  the  cave  designated  by  the  guide  as  the  place  for  our 
encampment*  that  night.  As  we  advanced,  the  forest  grew  thinner,  but 
the  fog  waxed  thicker.  The  trees  were  different  from  those  nearer  the 
ocean ;  the  vines,  tree  ferns,  and  parasites  were  fewer  and  more  stinted 
in  their  growth,  till  at  last  they  entirely  disappeared,  as  did  also  our 
path,  and  we  plodded  on  through  the  long  grass,  guiding  ourselves  by  the 
course  of  a  small  ravine.  Thus  we  proceeded  till  about  four  P.  M., 
when  the  guide  declared  himself  at  fault,  so,  drawing  a  little  black  pipe, 
he  perched  upon  a  stump,  and  began  meditating  on  the  error  of  his  ways. 
Having  thus  refreshed  himself,  he  alighted  from  his  roost,  and  stated  that 
we  were  very  near  the  cave.  We  therefore  proceeded  to  a  most  advan- 
tageous disposition  of  ourselves  in  a  neighboring  strawberry  patch,  while 
the  guide  commenced  beating  up  the  country  in  search  of  our  resting 
place  for  the  night.  It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  his  voice  in  the 
distance,  hailing  us  with  the  information  that  the  cave  was  found,  so  we 
groped  along  through  the  mist,  till  we  came  upon  the  old  gentleman, 
engaged,  as  before,  in  the  profoundest  meditation. 

But  where  was  the  cave?  There.  Where?  Under  that  rock. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  a  kennel,  three  feet  high  and  six  feet  deep,  but 
who  other  than  a  savage  would  have  called  it  a  cave  I  My  friend,  the 
surveyor,  was  slightly  discomposed  at  the  idea  of  spending  a  whole  night 
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in  such  a  hole,  but  it  was  late,  and  there  was  no  other  shelter,  so  we  were 
fain  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  gathering  dried  grass 
ibr  our  nest,  and  cutting  wood  for  the  fire. 

All  this  time  we  had  been  half  drowned  wiih  the  mist,  but  while  we 
were  L'ghtening  the  provbion  basket  and  toasting  our  feet  at  the  fire,  the 
dooda  rolled  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  let  in  the  sunlight  upon 
our  camp.  There  was  a  little  hill  near  by,  so  we  pulled  on  our  boots, 
and  scrambled  up  its  stony  ridge,  to  view  the  world,  or  so  large  a  portion, 
^  least,  as  might  be  visible  therefrom.  Towards  the  sea-coast  there  was 
little  to  be  seen.  Our  camp  was  just  in  the  verge  of  the  forest,  which 
stretched  away  down  the  slope,  while  all  above  was  open  country.  The 
mountain  itself  began  to  rise  at  a  short  distance  only,  and  loomed  up  in 
trulj  overwhelming  proportions.  So  lofly  and  steep  did  it  appear,  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  ascend  its  sides,  yet  the  hun- 
ters, we  were  told,  pursued  their  game  on  horseback  to  its  very  summit. 
But  the  finest  sight  of  all  was.  the  mist,  which  shrouded  the  country 
below  us.  White  and  fleece-like  it  lay,  entangled  in  the  tree-tops,  or 
eddying  up  in  flakes,  and  dissolving  away  in  the  pure  air  above.  Far  ofi* 
on  the  northern  horizon  the  mountain  of  Kohala  rose  from  the  ocean  of 
niist,  like  an  island  on  the  sea,  while  the  drifling  masses  of  vapor  surged 
along  its  sides  like  the  heaving  waves  of  the  deep.  The  rays  of  the 
6un  darted  for  a  moment  over  the  scene,  and  then  darkness  began  to 
<!^p  upt  from  the  east,  and  the  stars  came  twinkling  out  one  afler 
another,  as  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  camp-fire.  Here  we  passed  the 
lught,  but  hoWy  it  were  not  meet  to  tell.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
<^dition  of  a  certain  Mag.  Incog.,  when 

"  Sallen  and  gjim  to  bed  went  he, 
Sallen  and  grim  from  bed  rose  he/' 

^^  bliss  in  comparison  with  the  repose  we  enjoyed  that  night.  Not  a 
"ttle  pleased  were  we,  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  birds  com- 
>nenced  their  matutinal  songs.  Breakfast  was  summarily  dispatched  at 
^  early  hour,  and  we  once  more  resumed  the  march.  The  angle  of 
■^nt  was  about  eight  degrees,  which,  combined  with  the  increasing  rarity 
^  the  atmosphere,  was  sufficient  to  render  our  progress  slow  and  tedious. 
*^e  clouds  still  hung  over  the  forests,  cutting  off*  all  view  of  the  low- 
^^  and  coasts  of  the  island,  but  beyond  these  the  blue  ocean  was 
^wible,  rising  up  like  a  wall  of  azure  to  meet  the  firmament  above.  As 
^e  morning  advanced  the  clouds  began  drifting  in  towards  the.  mountain, 
7 
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Ull  we  were  completely  enveloped  in  fog.  How  to  find  our  way  aright 
seemed  a  mystery,  but  the  veteran  guide  kept  picking  along  among  rocks 
and  bushes  till  noon,  when  we  stopped  at  a  shanty  formed  of  branches 
leaning  against  an  over-arching  rock.  Here  we  held  a  council,  and  de- 
cided to  go  no  farther  unless  the  fog  should  clear  off,  for  it  was  evident 
that  if  we  persevered,  and  reached  the  summit  that  day,  the  clouds 
would  prevent  us  from  seeing  anything.  The  guide  declared  that  from 
this  point  we  could  reach  the  highest  peak  in  less  than  two  hours,  so  it 
was  resolved  that  we  spend  the  night  at  the  shanty,  and  start  early 
enough  next  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of  Mauna  Kea. 
This  encampment  was  near  the  extreme  limit  of  vegetation,  and  scarcely 
any  fuel  could  be  obtained,  except  the  dried  stalks  of  the  silver-sword ; 
in  fact,  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  appeared  to  produce  little  else  but 
rocks  and  sand.  So  dense  was  the  fog  that  we  could  see  only  a  few 
yards  in  any  direction,  and  the  abruptness  of  the  slope,  combined  with 
the  obscurity,  made  us  feel  as  if  on  the  verge  of  some  profound  abyss, 
filled  with  whirling  smoke  and  vapor,  from  which  no  sound  came  up; — 

"  A  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bouod, 
Without  dimension ;  where  length,  breadth,  and  height, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost." — 

But  during  the  afternoon  the  awful  silence  was  broken  by  the  distant 
barking  of  a  dog,  far  down  below,  like  some  hound  of  hell  broke  loose.* 
Then  came  the  report  of  a  lifle,  followed  by  the  barking  of  a  whole 
pack; — then  another  report,  fainter  and  more  distant  than  before,  and 
thus  the  sounds  of  the  chase  continued,  growing  feebler  and  fainter,  till 
we  could  hear  them  no  longer  in  the  distance.  The  hunters  were  out  in 
pursuit  of  wild  cattle,  which  roam  at  large  over  the  mountains. 

Towards  evening  the  damp  sea-breezes  ceased ; — the  fog  dispersed,  and 
a  gnrgeous  panorama  opened  before  us.  We  were  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  whose  peaceful  expanse, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  the  white  sails  of  some*  passing  ship,  stretched 
away  to  the  horizon,  wheris  it  seemed  to  melt  into  the  blue  ether  of 
heaven.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
golden  clouds  which  gemmed  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  while  far  below  us  lay  the  forests  and  plains  of 
the  island,  spread  out  like  a  map  around  the  mountain,  and  sloping  gently 
down  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Across  the  plain  of  Waimea,  on  the  left, 
rose  the  hills  of  Kohala,  furrowed  with  water  courses  and  ravines,  down 
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whose  depths  we  could  see  the  white  cascades  dashing  their  foam  and 
spraj.  Behind  us  the  great  dome  of  Mauna  Eea  itself  swelled  up  to  the 
skies,  cutting  off  all  the  western  horizon,  and  hiding  the  sun  from  our 
Tiew  long  before  its  rajs  ceased  their  lingering  along  the  wave-kissed 
sbotes  below.  Slowly  the  light  faded  away ;  the  gathering  shadows  of 
night  fell  upon  the  earth  ;  the  frosty  evening  air  drove  us  to  our  blankets, 
U)d  we  beheld  the  glorious  vision  no  more. 

Early  the  next  morning,  even  before  the  day  began  to  dawn,  we  were 
OD  onr  way  up  the  mountain,  full  of  ambition  to  reach  its  top  before  sun- 
rise. The  ground  was  covered  with  frost,  and  the  little  pools  of  rain- 
water were  frozen  hard.  Few  of  our  number  had  ever  seen  ice  before, 
snd  we  were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  discomfiture  of  one  of  the  ser- 
vants,  who  had  carefully  stored  a  huge  lump  of  the  vitreous  mineral  in 
his  pocket,  when  he  found  his  treasure  gone,  and  only  a  damp  place  left 
to  show  where  it  once  had  been.  But  we  could  not  delay  to  expound  the 
Iftws  of  heat,  for  the  stars  were  fading,  and  still  the  summit  was  not 
gftioed.  So  rare  had  the  atmosphere  now  become  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  such  rapid  progress  as  we  desired ;  and  at  last,  when  only  a  few 
I'ods,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  ascent  remained,  the  nun  arose,  pouring  a  flood 
of  light  over  the  ocean,  and  tinging  with  pink  and  purple  the  va^t  mass 
of  clouds  that  had  settled  during  the  night  upon  the  low-lands  of  the 
^  island.  This  was  a  sore  disappointment,  but  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
B^med  near,  so  we  pressed  eagerly  on, — each  one  ambitious  to  be  first  at 
the  snow.  But  the  longer  we  climbed  the  farther  it  seemed,  till  at  length, 
•fter  nearly  four  hours'  exertion,  we  reached  the  point  at  which  we  had 
^0  aiming,  and  sank  down  upon  the  rocks  in  utter  disappointment  and 
oisgast  Instead  of  finding  ourselves  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  in 
^^  Pacific,  we  had  only  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  summiMable,  which 
^  &  great  plain  five  miles  in  diameter,  and  at  an  elevation  of  thirteen 
^tisand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  center  of  this  table  the  terminal 
P^  of  Mauna  Eea  rose  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
*l>ove  the  spot  where  we  then  were.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had 
^CQ  the  peak  since  leaving  the  shore.  There  it  stood,  with  its. glaciers 
^  ice-beds  glaring  in  the  sun  light,  but  so  faint  were  we,  and  so  great 
^  the  distance  appear,  that  we  almost  despaired  of  reaching  the  snow, 
^c  clouds  also  were  gathering  blackness  below,  and  threatening  to  cut 
^  tU  the  prospect,  but  after  a  i^ort  delay  we  determined  to  persevere, 
^d  accordingly  set  out  once  more.  Slowly  and  laboriously  we  dragged 
^orselveB  along,  stopping  every  other  minute  to  catch  breath,  till  eleven 
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o'clock,  when  we  reached  the  base  of  the  terminal  peak.     Here  was  a 
large  bank  of  frozen  snow,  where  we  quenched  our  thirst,  and  cooled  our 
ejes,  which  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  rarity  of  the  air.     The 
servants  were  completely  fagged  out,  so  we  left  them  to  bask  on  the 
Yocks,  while  we  commenced  ascending  the  peak.     This  was  a  conical  pile 
of  volcanic  scoria  and  cinders,  in  whicli  we  sank  knee-deep  at  every  step, 
and  more  than  once  only  narrowly  escaped  rolling  back  to  its  base.     How- 
ever, after  the  greatest  exertions,  we  reached  the  top,  and  stood  in  triumph 
upon  the  lofliest  eminence  in  the  Pacific.     Driving  clouds  unfortunately 
limited  our  vision  on  all  sides  of  the  mountain  but  one ;  the  northern  slope 
alone  was  not  yet  covered  by  the  mists  that  were  rapidly  drifting  before 
the  strong  trade- wind.     In  this  direction  we  could  overlook  the  sun-burnt 
plain  of  Waimea,  and  the  verdant  slopes  of  Kohala,  and  the  surf-beaten 
coasts  of  Kawaihae,   while  far  away,  across  the   blue   waters  of  the 
Alennihaha,  towered  the  rugged  peaks  of  Maui  and  Lanai,  with  the  more 
distant  heights  of  Oahu  just  peering  above  the  horizon.     Our  view  was 
short,  for  the  lowering  clouds  soon  gathered  over  all  the  mountain,  so 
having  raised  a  pile  of  stones,  we  commenced  the  descent  to  our  com- 
panions, which  was  speedily  effected.     By  this  time  the  fog  had  become 
quite  dense,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  compass  we  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  retracing  the  path.     In  less  than  an  hour  we  reached  the  en- 
campment of  the  previous  night,  but  only  stopped  there  long  enough  to 
dine,  and  then  continued  on  our  way  down  the  mountain.     We  took  a 
path  leading  down  the  northern  slope,  and  were  soon  below  the  clouds, 
which  clustered  thickly  around  the  summit     As  the  sun  disappeared  in 
the  west  we  entered  the  forest,  and  struck  into  a  cattle-track  that  led  oa 
to  a  sawyer's  clearing,  where  we  were  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  semi-barbarous  lumbermen,  who  feasted  us  with  the  flesh  of 
wUd  cattle  from  the  mountain.     Having  passed  the  night  in  their  log 
cabin,  where  our  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the  neighing  of  horses  and 
the  barking  of  dogs,  we  resumed  our  journey  in  a  shower  of  rain  at  an 
earljs  hour  of  the  morning,  and  reached  the  shore  soon  after  noon,  covered 
1-from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  glory. 
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HUHB  AND  R088EAU. 


Thsbb  is  no  more  palpable  evidence  that  human  nature  is  corrupt 

and  every  where  the  same,  than  to  see  two  brilliant  intellectual  geniuses 

engaged  in  petty,  personal  strife.    We  are  sagely  taught  in  our  early 

years  9  that 

"  Dogs  delight  to  bark  sod  bite,  &c." 

but  experience  soon  teaches  us,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  characteristic 
solely  canine.    We  almost  daily  hear  of  uneducated  and  degraded  hu- 
manity swayed  by  angry  passion,  indulging  in  pugilistic  encounter,  and 
are  not  surprised.    Nor  are  we  shocked  at  the  sight  of  two  of  ^  Erin's 
fiur "  appealing  from  hot  words  to  their  brooms.     But  when  two  men  of 
^ant  intellect,  bearing  the  name  of  philosophers,  each  the  pride  of  his 
native  land,  descend  to  a  petty  quarrel,  we  cannot  but  cry,  O  degraded 
man  I    Bely  not  alone  upon  high-born  genius  and  brilliant  talents  to 
regain  thy  once  proud  state !     Of  what  use  is  that  philosophy  which  will 
not  protect  its  devotees  from  such  disgrace  ? 

David  Hume  and  Jean  Jacques  Bosseau  were  two  of  the  greatest 
infidel  philosophers  of  their  age.  Each  was  the  most  honored,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  the  most  unpopular  literary  character  of  his  country.  Brilliant 
native  talent,  and  untiring  energy,  had  raised  each  from  the  common 
tftiaan  to  the  courtier.  But  a  cold  skepticism  and  subtle  infidelity,  de- 
fended with  bold  independence,  drew  upon  them  both,  from  every  quarter, 
tbe  eye  of  suspicion. 

Home  was  bom,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  at  Edinburgh, 
not  then  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  British  empire,  which  he  left  it  at 
^8  death,  but  a  conmion  European  city,  simply  distinguished  as  the  polit- 
ical metropolis  of  the  humble  province  of  Scotland.  To  no  one  man  is 
^^borgh  so  much  indebted  for  its  position  in  the  world  of  letters  as  to 
^vid  Hume.  He  early  saw  the  dearth,  in  his  native  land,  of  literary 
Senioses^  and  especially  of  philosophers.  At  sixteen  he  determined  to 
^  an  independent  thinker,  and  to  receive  as  truth  only  what  his  own 
i^aaon  commended.    He  resolved  to  put  to  silence  the  jeers  of  his 
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southern  neighbors  upon  Scottish  jargon  and  Scottish  genius,  and  to  make 
his  native  city  what  it  afterwards  became,  the  Athens  of  Great  Britain. 
For  this  end  he  exchanged  a  world  of  wealth  and  pleasure  for  one  of 
letters.  He  exiled  himself  from  his  native  hills,  and  in  a  strange  land, 
where  no  disturbing  influence  could  reach  him,  began  his  labors.  He 
chose  a  quiet  village  in  France,  once  the  home  of  Des  Cartes,  and 
seemed  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  example  of  the  great  philosopher,  to 
stimulate  his  own  ambitious  fancies.  After  a  few  years  of  hard  mental 
labor  he  returned  to  his  native  soil,  and  gave  the  world  his  treatise  on 
^  Human  Nature."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  national  Scotti:>h  litera- 
ture, the  corner-stone  in  that  mighty  fabric  of  Caledonian  genius,  which, 
from  his  day  till  ours,  has  continued  to  ascend,  till  it  has  become  a  mas- 
sive yet  beautiful  temple.  Stimulated  by  his  success,  and  encouraged  by 
his  favor,  such  men  as  Eames,  Robertson,  Blair,  Reid,  and  Adam  Smith, 
rose  up  around  him  as  their  centre  and  chief  support.  He  praised  their 
efforts  to  the  world,  and  soon  saw  them  independent  of  his  encourage- 
ment, and  his  rivals  in  literary  sti  ife. 

Bdsseau  was  bom  a  year  later  than  Hume,  in  Geneva.  In  his  youth 
he  was  one  of  those  never-quiet,  mischievous  boys,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  many  an  unuttered  curse  from  staid  old  aunts  and  godmothers.  The 
son  of  a  watch-maker,  he  was  destined  by  his  father  to  this  or  some  other 
useful  trade.  Addicted  to  every  boyish  sin,  with  an  especial  predilection 
to  larceny,  his  parents  looked  upon  him  with  admiring  horror.  They 
bound  him  out  to  this  trade  and  to  that,  only  to  receive  him  back  again 
after  a  few  days  trial,  either  as  a  fugitive  or  disgraced.  At  sixteen,  when 
Hume  resolved  to  be  a  philosopher,  Rosseau  made  his  last  escape  both 
from  master  and  native  land.  But,  unlike  his  great  cotemporary,  instead 
of  settling  down  to  hard  study  and  abstruse  philosophical  speculations,  he 
determined  to  see  the  world,  and  taste  its  pleasures  and  its  dissipationa. 
The  characteristics  of  youth  distinguished  him  throughout  his  life,  and 
were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misery  of  his  later  days.  After  many 
years  wasted  in  the  lowest  kinds  of  sensualism  and  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion,— ^here  a  tutor,  there  a  lackey,  now  a  music-master,  soon  obliged  to 
turn  Catholic  to  keep  from  starvation,  then  a  catechumen  at  Turin,  im- 
mediately afler  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  a  noble  lady, — at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  he  brings  before  the  world  his  first  literary  effort  While 
wandering  in  France  he  saw  the  notice  of  a  prize,  offered  by  the  academy 
of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on  ^  the  influence  of  the  arts  and  scienoeB 
upon  morals."    He  was  a  competitor, — and  not  only  won  the  prize,  bat 
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created  a  wonderful  sensation  throughout  the  country.  He  was  no  longer 
Bosseau  the  vagabond,  but  Rosseau  the  philosopher.  Voltaire,  Diderdt, 
D*  Alembert,  and  other  distinguished  philosophers  sought  his  acquaintance, 
and  reckoned  upon  him  as  a  great  accession  to  their  school.  But  he  con- 
demned them  all,  agreed  with  none,  and  set  up  a  philosophy  of  his  own. 

In  1765  Hume  and  Rosseau  first  met.     A  cold  treatment  and  utter 
lack  of  sympathy  had  driven  them  both  from  their  native  lands.     Hume, 
for  many  years,  had  made  Paris  his  home.     Though  proud  of  his  native 
Scotland,  he  declared  "  he  was  too  young  and  too  gay  to  settle  down  in 
Eldinburgh."     Nor  had  London,  cold,  gloomy,  unfriendly,  any  charms  for 
him.     In  Paris  alone  could  his  jovial,  good  nature  find  real  happiness, 
Rosseau  was  too  nervous  and  fickle  to  remain  long  in  any  place.     But 
no  where  was  his  genius  more  highly  appreciated,  or  his  presence  more 
coveted,  than  among  the  brilliant  Parisian  literati.     Long  before  they 
saw  each  other,  Hume  and  Rosseaa  were  friends.     Each  had  studied  the 
other*s  works,  and  was  filled  with  admiration.     But  never  did  two  more 
opposite  characters   come  together  than  they.     Hume   was  corpulent, 
frank,  and  jovial.     Rosseau  was  thin,  jealous,  and  sour.     Hume  had  al- 
ways lived  a  perfect  example  of  his  philosophy,  maintaining  the  strictest 
morality  and  honor  in  all  his  actions.     The  private  life  of  Rosseau  gave 
the  lie  to  all  his  teachings.     No  vice  w^as  so  low  but  that  he  yielded  to  its 
allurements.     Hume  placed  implicit  confidence  in   all   his  friends,  and 
many  a  time  was  a  dupe  to  his  open-heartedness.     Rosseau   was  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  every  body,  and  thought  every  honor  conferred  upon 
bim  was  some  trap  for  his  overthrow.     The  "  fat  old  Scotch  philosopher" 
was  the  especial  favorite  of  those  brilliant  ladies  whose  influence  was  so 
great  in  Parisian  circles  during  the  last  century.     No  dinner  or  f§te  was 
thought  complete  without  his  presence,  and  the  sight  of  his  good  humored 
** broad,  unmeaning  face"  at  the  opera  established  its  reputation.     The 
lame  might  have  been  the   case   with    Rosseau.     Great  ladies   teazed 
Home  for  an  introduction  to  his  friend.     Valuable  presents  were  thrust 
into  his  hands  for  Rosseau,  and  so  popular  bad  his  writings  made  him, 
that  Hume  asserts  "that  he  could  have  raised  £50,000  for  him  in  a  fort- 
night, had  he  permitted  it"     But  even  the  ladies  Rosseau  suspected  of 
Bome  foul  plot     As  age  advanced,  his  mental  maladies  increased,  till  at 
^t,  with  the  delusion  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  city,  he  left  Paris  in 
^08t     He  sought  concealment,  and  fied  to  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  but 
80  repulsively  vicious  was  he  that  the  simple  cottagers  pelted  him  with 
"tones.    He  next  took  refuge  upon  a  solitary  island  in  the  lake  of  Bri- 
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enne,  attended  only  by  his  mistress  Le  Vasseur,  who  patiently  clung  to 
him  amid  all  his  misery.     But  his  ever  troubled  mind  suffered  infinitely 
more  in  this  quiet  retreat  than  amid  the  dissipation  of  the  city.     There 
was  nothing  here  to  drown  his  conscious  guilu     He  passed  to  Strasburg. 
Here  he  received  assurance  that  he  had  at  least  one  true  friend,  beside 
his  Le  Vasseur.     Hume,  blind  to  all  his  faults,  was  filled  with  pity  to  see 
his  treatment  by  the  world,  and  wrote  to  him  a  most  polite  and  affection- 
ate letter,  a:»6uring  him  of  his  high  respect  and  love  to  him,  and  closing 
with  a  very  pressing  invitation  for  him  to  return  with  him  to  England, 
and  there  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.     Rosseau  accepted,  and  like  a 
repulsive  and  pitiful  shadow  of  Hume's  own  skepticism,  followed  him  to 
England.    They  stepped  on  British  soil,  true  friends.      Rosseau  hung 
with  kisses  upon  the  neck  of  his  host,  and  in  tears  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness.     Hume's  heart  was  touched,  and  he  silently  cursed  the  world 
for  its  treatment  of  such  genius.     But  these  happy  moments  did  not  last 
forever.     Even  wliile  on  his  way  to  his  new  home  Rosseau  got  angiy 
about  their  carriage.     Hume  generously  forgave  and  forgot,  and  again 
his  guest  was  weeping  in  his  embrace.     He  provided  for  him  and  Le 
Vasseur  a  retired  and  delightful  home   in  the  mansion  of  Worton   in 
Derbyshire.     He  secured  a  pension  for  him  adequate  to  supply  every 
want.     He  brought  to  his  independent  retreat    the  most  cultivated   of 
Ejigland's  aristocracy.     But  all  in  vain  !     In  return  for  his  disinterested 
generosity  the  good-natured  philosopher  found  himself  upon  the  brink  of 
the  first  and  last  quarrel  of  his  life.     He  little  foresaw  that  his  calm  un- 
ruffled temper,  which  for  nearly  a  half  century  had  only  smiled  at  the 
vile  slanders  of  rival  philosophers,  and  the  vituperations  of  Scotch  par- 
bons,  was  for  once  and  terribly  to  be  aroused.     The  la^t  words  whispered 
in  his  ears  by  the  French  philosophers  as  he  was  leaving  Paris  with 
Rosseau,  now  for  the  first  time  came  to  mind.     '^  You  nourish,"  said  they, 
*<  a  viper  in  your  bosom."     A  dispute  between  jVIadame  Le  Vasseur  and 
the  venerable  housekeeper  of  his  landlord,  about  a  kettle  and  some  cin- 
ders, was  the  commencement  of  the  great  quarrel,  which  first  gradually, 
then  like  wild-fire,  spread  through  the  ranks  of  gentry,  nobility,  courtiers» 
kings  and  queens,  till  all  Europe  was  interested  and  excited.     The  quiet 
and  retirement  of  his  romantic  home  was  not  the  place  for  Rosseau  when 
the  novelty  was  over.     He  had  nothing  to  do  but  muse,  and  his  former 
madness  settled  upon  him.     The  terrible  idea  possessed   him  that  his 
enemies  upon  the  continent,  and  David  Hume,  had  entered  into  a  oon- 
Bpiracy  to  turn  him  into  ridicule.    The  more  he  refiected,  the  stronger 
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were  his  conyictions.    In  every  attention  shown  him  bj  the  great,  he  saw 

some  secret  plot  to  make  him  their  dupe.     Siding  with  Le  Yasseur  in 

the  domestic  brawl,  his  mad  spirit  allowed  him  no  rest,  till,  expelled  by 

bis  landlord  from  his  beaatiful  home,  he  vented  his  wrath  in  curses  upon 

everything  English,  and  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  France.    At  the  very 

time  when  Hume  was  exerting  himself  among  the  nobility  to  increase  his 

pension,  Bosseau  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  him,  rejecting  all  his  favors, 

accusing  him  of  vile  treachery,   and  declaring  all  intercourse  between 

them  at  an  end.    *^  Adieu  Monsieur,"  he  closes,  '*  this  is  the  last  letter 

you  will  have  from  me."    Imagine  Hume's  surprise  I    One,  who  the  last 

time  they  met,  declared  with  tears  and  kisses  that  he  was  the  dearest 

friend  he  had,  now  accuses  him  of  all  that  is  vile  and  treacherous.    ^*  Tell 

me,"  he  wrote  in  return,  ^  what  has  given  you  offence.    Tell  me  of 

what  I  am  accused.    Tell  me  the  man  who  accuses  me."    Bosseau  was 

^ent.    The  real  secret  of  his  wrath  was  disappointed  ambition.    He 

had  expected  to  be  welcomed  and  honored  by  the  British  people,  as  no 

one  had  been  before.    He  had  pictured  his  journey  as  one  tlfumphal 

march.     But  falsely  professing  that  he  wished  quiet,  the  English  people 

kad  taken  him  at  his  word.    '^  The  fault  and  misery  of  Bosseau,"  says 

Osrlyle,  ^  was  what  we  easily  name  by  a  single  word.  Egoism."    He 

irrote  back  to  Hume  that  wonderful  epistle,  which  has  truly  been  styled 

a  master-piece  of  genius  and  folly.     He  founded  all  his  suspicions  on  two 

or  three  simple  occurrences.    When  last  they  slept  together,  he  heard 

Hume  mutter  in  his  sleep,  ^  Je  tiens  Jean  Jacques  Bosseau,"  and  when  once 

together  in  Bosseau*s  study,  Hume  had  cast  upon  him  a  long,  mysterious, 

iQipicious  glance,  which  haunted  him  ever  after.    Over  them  he  had 

brooded  till  he  was  mad,  for  what  else  can  we  call  such  folly.    About 

tUg  time  also,  he  received  a  pretended  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

He  laid  its  authorship  to  Hume.    It  was  really  the  work  of  Sir  Horace 

Walpole,  who  owned  it,  but  nothing  could  make  Bosseau  believe  it  was 

Bot  the  woriL  of  his  once  ^  bon  David." 

Home,  by  no  means  equal  to  his  gifled  opponent  in  letter  writing, 
dosed  forever  all  communication  between  themi^by  a  plain,  common- 
■CQse  letter,  defending  himself,  and  showing  Bosseau  that  the  cause  ot 
aD  his  misery  was  in  himself.  His  last  words  were  ^  adieu  and  forever." 
^Qs  closed  this  remarkable  friendship.  Two  of  the  most  brilliant 
S^oiuses  of  their  age,  one  the  master  of  i^eason,  the  other  of  feeling,  led 
by  &  skeptical  sympathy  and  an  admiration  of  each  other  into  a  warm 
friendship,  which  upon  familiarity  ripened  into  professed  love,  had  sud- 
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denlj  become  bitter  enemies.  They  were  "  the  observed  of  all  obseryers,'* 
and  their  quarrel  was  not  to  stop  with  themselves.  The  genius  of 
Bosseau  once  more  aroused  the  sympathy  of  all  Paris  in  his  behalf.  The 
fickle  French,  ever  jealous  of  their  neighbors  across  the  chaonely  were 
now  indignant  at  the  treatment  of  one  who  had  suffered  infinitely  wone 
at  their  hands.  The  English,  forgetting  their  old  hatred  of  the  Scotch 
philosopher,  admired  his  oondupt  under  the  abuse  heaped  upon  hini,  and 
sustained  him  in  his  declaration  that  "  Rosseau  was  the  blackest  and 
most  atrocious  of  villains."  Hume,  losing  his  philosophic  coolnesSi  re- 
solved to  completely  annihiUte  his  opponent,  by  publishing  their  oorrea- 
pondence.  It  was  a  rash  act,  and  the  act  of  his  lifetime  which  he  most 
regretted.  Far  nobler  would  have  been  his  conduct,  and  more  in  accatd" 
ance  with  his  high-toned  professions,  had  he  taken  no  further  notice  of 
the  affair.  But  his  friends  in  both  countries  were  clamorous  for  the  let- 
ters, and  Ross|au  declared  he  dare  not  give  them  to  the  world.  Now  the 
sensation  was  intense.  Voltaire  congratulated  Hume  in  a  letter,  relating 
a  quarrel  of  his  own  with  Bosseau.  *'  Kings,  ministers,  priests  anii  ladief, 
in  every  court  in  Europe,  were  interested  in  the  affair."  The  king  and 
queen  of  England  sent  for  the  correspondence  before  its  publication,  and 
that  there  might  be  no  fraud,  the  original  letters  were  deposited  in  tlie 
British  Museum. 

The  quarrel  furnished  rare  sport  for  Hume's  old  enemies,  the  War- 
burton  school  of  critics,  and  the  clergy  generally.  The  two  champions 
of  infidel  philosophy  were  showing,  more  effectually  than  all  of  these 
men,  from  the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen,  pos&ibly  could,  the  effects  of  thia 
philosophy  socially.  This  Hume  deeply  felt.  By  strict  morality,  and 
true  politeness,  his  private  life  had  been  free  from  reproach.  Now, 
though  only  engaged  in  self-defence,  the  dignity  of  his  philosophy  waa  in 
danger.  But  no  such  thoughts  troubled  Rosseau.  Devoid  of  all  moral 
principle,  what  did  he  care  for  his  philosophy  ?  He  was  a  skeptic  to  his 
own  teachings.  One  of  his  most  brilliant  essays  on  "  Education,"  show- 
ing that  home  was  the  only  place  for  the  training  of  the  child,  he  directly 
violated  by  sending  all  of  his  ^yq  children,  immediately  afler  birth,  to  a 
foundling  hospital,  nefer  again  to  know  home  or  father. 

In  their  death  we  see  a  living  daguerreotype  of  the  whole  life  of  these 
two  remarkable  men.  Rosseau,  while  preparing  his  coffee  for  breakiast^ 
requested  his  wife  to  go  on  a  trifling  errand.  After  an  hour^s  abaenoey 
she  found  him  stretched  upon  the  floor  in  a  dying  state.  The  real  cauM 
of  his  death  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  £rom  all  the  information  that 
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ooald  be  obtained  of  Madame  Bosseau,  it  seems  probable  that  he  took 
poison  in  his  coffee^  and  then  shot  himself  with  a  pistol.  Mysterioas  and 
awful  end  of  a  more  mysterious  and  awful  life ! 

Hume  went  down  into  the  dark  waters  with  a  complacent  smile.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  ejes  of  the  world  were  upon  him,  watching  for 
another  awful  death-bed  scene  of  a  skeptic  He  determined  to  die  con- 
sistently with  his  philosophy,  and  he  did.  He  was  evidently  sincere. 
No  vanity  could  have  sustained  Mm  in  such  an  hour.  His  only  hope 
was  literary  immortality.  This  had  sustained  him  through  a  long  life. 
Belying  upon  this,  '*  dfubting  the  present,  doubting  the  future,"  he  went 
down  cheerfully  to  annihilation. 

Snch  is  a  brief  account  of  the  friendship,  quarrel,  separation,  and  death 
of  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  last  century.  We  gaze  with  admira^ 
tion  upon  their  genius,  with  reluctance  upon  their  feuds,  and  commisera- 
tion upon  their  fate.  Without  even  the  comfort  of  the  Moslem's  hope, 
ihej  sank  into  a  cold  skeptic's  grave.  The  Christian  traveler  will  always 
pause  and  muse  over  their  last  resting  places,  saddened  at  the  thought 
that  two  such  brilliant  intellects  were  lost  to  his  Master^s  service  here 
below,  and  will  never  shine  among  the  countless  throngs  of  the  redeemed 
above. 


i^'  ♦  »  ■» 


Lkabn  from  the  earliest  days  to  inure  your  principles  against  the 
peril  of  ridicule ;  you  can  no  more  exercise  your  reason,  if  you  live  in 
the  eonslant  dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy  your  life,  if  you  live 
in  Ae  constant  dread  of  death.  If  you  think  it  right  to  differ  from  the 
times,  and  to  make  a  point  of  morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however 
aAqiiated,  however  pedantic  it  may  appear ;  do  it,  not  for  insolence,  but 
aerionsly  and  grandly — 9s  a  man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his 
bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of 
fiudiion^ — Sidney  Smith* 

It  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  the  heart  that  makes  us  sons  and 
fiilliers^— /SsAtflisr.  • 

SsTBRXix.  forms  are  but  the  trappings  of  a  man. — SchiBer. 
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Thebb  are  two  powers  which  furnish  the  Architect  with  designs  for 
his  work — the  Imagination,  and  Nature.  The  former  is  the  more  attrao- 
tive  bj  reason  of  its  specious  originality.  To  copjf  from  Nature  appears 
at  first  sight  to  betoken  a  want  of  original  power.  But  the  Imagination 
finds  the  fuel  that  heats  it,  in  the  very  objects  of  Nature.  It  seizes  upon 
them,  and,  moulding  them  into  new  shapes,  so  transmforms  them  that 
thej  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  productions  of  the  Imagination. 
It  is  when  gazing  upon  natural  beauty  and  strength,  that  it  becomes  most 
elevated.  An  Imagination  which  seeks  objects  upon  which  to  exercise 
its  power  among  inferior  things,  becomes  degenerated.  From  the  close 
connection  which  exists  between  it  and  the  moral  faculty,  it  is  impossible 
thfit  the  pure  influences  of  Nature  should  come  under  the  power  of  Im- 
agination, and  not  be  impaired  by  a  contact  with  its  corrupt  character. 

It  is  moreover  the  less  trustworthy,  inasmuch  as  its  possessor  is  liable 
to  be  misled  as  to  its  honesty.  So  long  as  the  Imagination  produces 
effects  that  can  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  it  can  be  employed — so 
long  as  it  is  truthful,  it  can  be  relied  upon,  but  the  moment  that  it  repre- 
sents things  as  they  are  not,  and  seeks  to  persuade  the  mind  that  they  are 
thus,  it  deceives,  and  it  would  be  madness  longer  to  trust  in  it.  Imagioa- 
tion  is  a  noble  gift  of  the  Creator,  and,  rightly  governed,  has  a  wide  field 
for  usefulness ;  but  while  man  is  mortal,  it  will  become  corrupt  under  the 
evil  influence  of  a  corrupt  heart  It  is,  therefore,  because  of  the  way- 
wardness of  this  faculty,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  its  propiar 
limits,  that  the  architect  must  draw  his  chief  po^er  from  a  close  observar 
tion  and  large  appreciation  of  the  varied  forms  of  natural  strength  and 
beauty. 

The  architect  who  spends  his  life  in  the  city,  seeking  the  models  for  his 
productions  in  works  of  high  art,  howsoever  noble  they  may  be,  is  but  a 
copyist  at  second  hand,  and  can  no  more  rise  to  higher  attainments  than 
the  landscape  painter  who  shuts  himself  up  in  his  attic,  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  reproduction  on  the  canvass,  of  the  paintings  of  Turner.  Where 
should  he  seek  his  models  ?    Just  where  they  did  who  reared  those 
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derfiil  buildings  that  are  the  objects  of  his  admiration — where  the  great 
masters  of  old  sought  their  tnodels — among  the  works  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect.    All  works  of  high  art  are  but  reproductions  of  forms  of  Nature — 
thej  are  the  results  obtained  by  solving  her  problems  and  ascertaining 
her  laws.    Nor  is  it  the  mark  of  an  uncreative  mind  to  earnestly  study 
Gk)d's  works  in  order  to  transplant  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  apply  the 
principles  there  found  to  its  own  labor.     God  has  given  us  the  highest 
types  of  beauty  in  the  natural  world.    It  is  presumption  for  man  to  seek 
in  his  own  mind  for  creations  that  shall  surpass  in  glory  the  works  of  the 
Great  Author.    Shall  we  look  to  the  disordered  imagination  of  man  for  a 
revelation  of  the  principle  of  TrtUh  in  architecture  ?  or  shall  we  seek 
that  principle  in  the  works  of  a  God  of  Truth  ?    Is  the  weak  imagina- 
tioQ  of  man  to  supply  the  principle  of  Power  in  architecture  ?    No,  we 
must  seek  that  principle  as  developed  in^e  work  of  the  Omnipotent 
The  narrow  limits  of  the  city  cramp  the  growth  of  an  architect's  mind. 
Constantly  gazing  upon  the  works  of  man,  he  becomes  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate between  their  faults  and  their  excellencies,  because  he  has  no 
higher  standard  from  which  to  judge.     Let  him  come  forth  into  the 
country  and  with  the  microscope  and  the  telescope,  view  alternately  the 
minute  organizations  and  the  massive  buttresses  of  Nature.    The  curved 
ud  pointed  arch  of  Grothic  architecture  find  their  counterpart  in  eytrj 
leaf  of  the  field    Every  animal  discovers  to  him  the  structure  of  the 
ribbed  vaulL    Will  he  find  in  the  works  of  man  the  glorious  dimensions 
of  Nature's  temples  ?    His  conception  of  breadth  will  not  be  weakened 
bj  a  visit  to  our  Western  prairies.     He  will  have  no  less  grand  ideas  of 
height  and  solemnity  from  viewing  the  cloud-capped  mountains — no  less 
appreciation  for  beauty  of  color  from  gazing  upon  those  mountains  when 
they  are  clad  in  the  vesture  of  autumn — no  less  depth  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing of  awe  from  contemplating  the  boundle.^'S  ocean  or  the  Western  sky 
<A  a  summer's  eve.    His  heart  overflows  with  emotion  as  he  is  thus  filled 
with  the  very  essence  of  grandeur,  grace,  and  loveliness.    To  him  there 
IB  no  inanimate  matter."    £very  blade  of  grass— every  tiny  flower — every 
ore  dug  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  is  to  him  a  living  voice,  speaking 
louder  than  the  voice  of  man  can  speak— of  the  Infinite.    It  is  when  he 
sees  Grod  in  his  works  that  he  will  go  to  his  labor  and  make  the  rough 
stone  express  those  glorious  ideas  and  forms  of  beauty  that  so  abundantly 
possess  his  sooL 

Let  the  architect  then  rear  buildings  that  shall  be  true  to  the  principles 
of  Nature  as  exhibited  in  her  works,  and  if  he  can  transplant  the  forms 
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of  beauty  that  bo  abound  in  the  natural  world,  his  creations  will  partake 
freely  of  the  spirit  of  beauty. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  think,  endeavored  to  originate  a  sys* 
tern  of  American  architecture,  and  the  pillars  which  support  the  roof  df 
the  Capitol  are  the  result  The  design  is  simple.  It  is  taken  from  the 
maize  of  our  continent  The  pillar  is  composed,  as  it  were,  of  the  stalks, 
with  their  joints  at  irregular  intervals,  while  above  it  is  developed  into 
the  ears  of  com  surrounded  by  the  husks.  The  whole-  effect  is  very 
beautifuL  Here  is  but  one  of  our  indigenous  plants  successfully  copied 
in  architecture.    Why  cannot  others  be  employed  with  equal  success? 

How  can  the  architect  produce  those  delicate  traceries  which  form  so 
essential  elements  in  Gothic  architecture,  without  a  close  study  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  that  exhibit  such  exquisite  forms?  for  'Uhe  architect,"  as 
Mr.  Buskin  justly  observes,  ''jnust  be  a  painter*and  a  sculptor  also,  or  he 
cannot  be  a  true  architect''  Tes !  Nature  must  be  his  study,  if  he  would 
incorporate  in  his  productions  the  power,  the  grace,  and  the  glory  of  Nature. 

A  few  miles  from  Savannah  there  is  a  cemetery  containing  an  almost 
perfect  Gothic  Cathedral.  It  has  no  massive  walls — ^no  foundations  of 
precious  stones.  It  is  not  reared  by  mortal  hands ;  biit  the  Great  Archi- 
tect himself  has  constructed  this  arch  as  a  temple  for  His  worship,  and 
surely  it  is  a  fit  temple  !  Long  lines  of  trees  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
bend  toward  each  other,  and  the  topmost  boughs  meet  to  complete  the 
arch,  while  the  massy  trunks  form  a  long  colonnade  of  pillars  to  support 
the  roof.  Standing  within  this  natural  temple  as  you  look  up  through 
the  blue  vsult  far,  far  above,  the  leafy  branches,  and  the  beautiful  South- 
em  moss  drooping  gracefully  from  them,  seem  like  delicate  traceries  upon 
that  blue  ceiling.  No  deep-toned  organ  sends  forth  its  anthems  and 
hallelujahs,  but  from  the  throats  of  Nature's  winged  choir  ascend  sweet 
notes  of  praise  through  the  leafy  roof,  piercing  the  ethereal  dome.  lis* 
ten  1  do  they  not  sing  ^  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  God  in  his  saneti»- 
ary ;  praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power.  Let  every  thing  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  There  is  no  solemn 
chant  of  mourners  over  the  dead  clay,  but  when  one  and  another  is 
borne  to  his  last  home  in  that  quiet  cemetery,  from  this  Cathedral  of 
Nature  issue  low  wailings  as  the  wind  sweeps  through  the  long  aisle. 
There  is  no  pulpit  and  no  preacher  to  read  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the 
living;  from  the  graves  that  stand  by  its  pillars  come  solemn  notes  of 
warning,  and  the  dead  yet  speak.  It  is  always  Sabbath  there.  Day  after 
day  ascend  the  sweet  praises  and  the  low  chantings  from  that  great 
Cathedral. 
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Up  iir  THE  CouNTBT,  October,  1856. 

Mb.  £ditor  :— Fisher  Ames  once  said,  or  if    it    was  not  he,  it 
was  9ome  one  eUey  that  every  man  had  in  him  a  devil  as  big  as  a  wood- 
cfauck !    Harrison  Gray  Otis,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  very 
gravely  quoted  it,   ^  Every  man  hoe  in  him  a  woodchnch  at  hig  at  a 
devil  r    Now  if  you,  in  your  Editorial  self-complacency,  ask  why  I  in- 
trodace  my  epistle  with  this  anecdote,  my  answer  will  be  that  just  as  the 
words  ^  Mr.  Editor,"  ran  off  my  pen,  the  devil  and  woodchuck  ran  into 
my  mind  in  hot  pursuit,  and  following  out  a  long  settled  principle  to  make 
letters  a  transcript  of  passing  thoughts,  I  gave  it  a  name  and  abiding 
place,  '^  for  the  sake  of  generations  long  since  unborn."    It  does  not 
(bUow  of  necessity,  (perhaps,)  that  there  is  any  intimate  connection  be- 
tween Editors  and  the  little  man  in  black,  or  the  little  animal  in  fur : 
itill  it  is  not  always  easy,  or  rather  it  is  sometimes  more  easy  than  satis- 
ftctory,  to  account  for  the  association  of  ideas.     Some  people  are  never 
tnmbled  with  this  association,  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  they  are 
not  troubled  with  the  ideas ;  and  then  again,  other  people  have  ideas  so 
large,  and  each  idea  so  '^  sui  generis,"  that  the  gluten  of  association  is  not 
mi&ciently  strong  to  hold  them  together.     Gentlemen,  to  which  of  these 
chases  do  we  belong  ?    Under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful  weather,  and 
^  surrounding  circumstances,  my  mind  to-day  is  like  a  high-pressure 
engine,  and  I  am  not  engineer  enough  to  know  which  valve  to  open ;  I 
^HHild  share  a  plate  of  pears,  that  is  upon  the  table  beside  me,  with  any 
<>oe  who  would  tell  me  which  train  of  ideas  to  set  in  motion,  how  I  might 
i>^t  easily  meet  with  your  acceptance.     It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  too 
^^^J  ideas,  in  some  respects  worse  than  a  mental  vacuum,  for  there  is 
^^^  to  be  gained  in  creating, — in  making  something  out  of  nothing,  but 
to  malu  nothing  out  of  something  is  sorrowful  indeed.    I  have  been  un- 
^J  and  nervous  all  the  day,  and  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
Fisher  Ames's  devil,  or  woodchuck,  is  giving  me  internal  evidence  of 
Pi^Mence.    The  day  is  most  delightful,  and  I  am  obliged  to  stay  in  the 
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house !  to  stay  in  doors  and  write  aboat  bj-gones,  when  the  now  is  so 
beautiful !  Is  it  not  a  bitter  pen-anee  to  write  on  such  a  day  ?  The  air 
is  as  mild  as  that  of  Italy,  the  sky  as  soAly  blue  as  eyes  of  love,  (blue 
eyes  I  mean,)  the  forest  trees  are  just  beginning  to  put  on  their  autumn 
dresses,  (forgetful  of  the  impropriety  of  appearing  with  bare  limbs !)  and 
to  adorn  themselves  for  the  season,  the  fruit  trees  are  hanging  full,  dose 
to  my  window,  the  grape  vine  looks  darkly  rich  and  richly  dark  a  little 
farther  on,  the  flowers  line  the  garden  walks,  and  the  green  lawn  is  more 
brightly  green  under  the  lowering  sun,  and  the  grass  is  good  enough  to 
have  reconciled  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  fate*  In  the  distance  the  atmo- 
sphere is  as  delightfully  hazy  as  the  dreamy  imagination,  when  images  of 
quiet  beauty  float  before  us  in  dim  outline,  and  the  senses  are  semi- 
sleeping  in  happy  state ;  I  see  a  placid  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
not  a  ripple  on  its  peaceful  breast,  I  see  the  demure  cows,  with  eyes  half* 
closed,  contentedly  ruminating  under  the  apple  trees,  the  calves  are  in- 
dulging in  gambol-ical  freaks  around  their  *'  maternal  mothers,"  both  the 
dogs  are  on  *  the  piazza,  poking  flies  off  their  ears  with  their  paws,  ^  in 
short,"  as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  it  is  the  perfection  of  an  October  day. 
The  sun  is  getting  near  its  bed-time,  and  the  whole  western  sky  is  painted 
in  gorgeous  colors,  and  the  forests,  and  hills,  and  valleys,  look  as  if  broken 
rainbows  had  been  scattered  over  them.  But  I  have  no  need  to  describe 
this  to  you;  other  writers  have  described  the  same  thing  long  ago ;  to  be 
sure,  not  with  the  beauty  with  which  I  am  capable  of  clothing  the  sub- 
ject, but  yet,  well  enough  to  answer  all  practical  purposes.  And  besides 
all  this,  I  have  written  one  letter  on  Autumn  before  this,  and  if  I  write 
another,  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  will  think  that  /  am  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  as  well  as  the  season. 

The  world  with  us  is  wagging  on  very  much  as  usual,  indeed  a  litde 
more  so ;  there  is  about  the  usual  amount  of  total  depravity  manifested| 
and  of  good  advice  thrown  away ;  people  still  persist  in  being  bom  to  no 
good  purpose,  and  dying  with  no  good  anticipations ;  and  the  few  who 
pretend  to  live,  act  as  if  they  were  travelers  stopping  at  a  public  honae, 
scrambling  for  the  highest  seat  at  the  supper  table,  and  quarrelling  fiir 
the  best  piece  of  turkey,  and  leaving  in  the  same  hurry  in  which  thej 
came.  Indeed,  life  is  very  much  like  an  omnibus ;  a  getting  in  and  a 
getting  out  all  the  time  ;  we  see  face»  long  enough  to  become  fiuniliar 
with  them,  and  lo !  their  ticket  is  called  for,  and  out  they  go ;  we  look 
after  them  a  moment  with  a  half-regret,  very  soon  to  follow  them  our* 
selves,  and  have  others  give  a  short  glance  at  us,  as  we  step  off,  and  the 
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world  rolls  away  from  us  on  the  wheels  of  time.  Ooe  sober  reflection 
•hoald  come  in  here:— -How  important  it  is  that  we  get  into  the  right 
omnibos  in  oar  life  joomey !  that  our  tickets  should  be  secured  for  the 
right  terminus ! 

These  beautiful  October  days  give  both  out-doors  and  in-doors  a 

peculiar  charm,  and  have  a  most  quieting  influence  on  the  mind,  and  as  I 

look  about  the  room,  I  almost  feel  poetical.    Books  old  and  curious,  folios 

of  rare  Yalue*  and  parchments  of  early  days,  fill  the  bending  shelves ; 

paintings  by  the  old  masters  hang  in  every  vacant  space ;  antiques  and 

models  are  here  and  there;  immediately  before  me  is  a  richly  carved 

cabinet  filled  with  autographs  rare  and  valuable ;  a  curiously  worked  and 

ornamented  bureau,  once  the  property  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  stands  in  a 

mche  made  for  it ;  across  the  hall  is  a  valuable  sideboard  taken  from  the 

palace  of  Versailles  when  it  was  despoiled  of  its  furniture,  pictures,  and 

decorations,  in  1793,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  examine  and  to  meditate  upim ;  it  seems  to 

speak  of  Versailles  in  all  its  pride  and  magnificence,  and  of  Versailles 

when  surrounded  by  the  infuriated  mob ;  it  speaks  of  the  royal  family  in 

lU  its  luxurious  happiness,  when-  perhaps  from  this  very  side-board  they 

drank  the  sparkling  wine ;  it  speaks  of  the  royal  family  as  they  fled  from 

thdr  dearly-bought  luxuries,  and  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  unrestrained 

wrath  and  cruelty.    It  is  a  richly  ornamented  piece  of  furniture,  six  feet, 

or  a  little  more,  in  length,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  in  height     It 

is  covered  with  elaborate  inlaid  work  of  shell  and  brass,  and  beautiful 

nooldings  and  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  and  brass.     The  large  bronze  bas- 

K&f  on  the  heavy  metal  door  in  the  centre,  represents  Alexander  the 

Great  with  his  favorite  Campaspe  seated  before  him,  while  opposite  them, 

is  tbe  painter  Apelles  with  his  pallet  in  hand,  in  an  attitude  of  admira- 

tioo  of  the  beautiful  subject  before  him     I  love  to  look  at  it,  and  while 

^'^gy  I  grow  sad.    Association  brings  out,  link  by  link,  the  long  chain 

of  French  history,  the  mad  and  fickle  populace,  the  proud  and  beautiful, 

^ppy,  unfortunate,  royal  family,  and  then  I  think  how  strange  it  is 

^  here  in  a  land  where  the  name  of  king  has  no  charm  or  power, 

v&ere  there  is  no  Versailles, — in  a  private  bouse,  should  be  this  elegant 

OMmento  of  regal  magnificence.    What  will  not  time  eflect!    Truly 

'Tempera  mutantur,  et  mutamur  cum  illis." 

John,  a  recent  importation, from  the  Emerald  Isle,  has  just  entered  the 
nom,  and  his  presence  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  blunder  of  his  the 
odier  day,  and  one  at  which  I  laughed  immoderately,  although  it  was  a 
9 
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little  matter.  As  it  is  good  and  true  at  the  same  time,  for  these  two 
qualities  are  sometimes  found  in  company,  I  will  write  it  down.  A  ser- 
vant of  a  neighboring  gentleman  came  to  the  door  and  sent  in  a  note  bj 
this  Irish  John.  As  it  would  take  some  little  time  to  read  and  answer 
the  note,  John  was  directed  to  show  the  man  into  the  vestibnle  and  give 
him  a  seat  He  looked  obedience,  said  "  Yes  Sir,**  and  went  out  of  the 
room  with  his  countenance  expressing  great  doubt  The  note  was  read 
and  answered,  and  I  called  the  servant ;  no  one  came,  I  called  again,  mud 
another  no-one  came.  Thinking  it  a  little  strange,  I  went  into  the  hall 
but  saw  no  one  there;  walking  the  length  of  the  hall,  I  looked  in  thron|^ 
a  partly  opened  door,  and  there  on  the  window  seat  of  the  china  doMi, 
sat  the  servant !  The  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  china  chut  to  be  called  a 
vestibule  ! 

President  Pierce  has  been  to  New  Hampshire,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  has  occupied  the  White  House,  and  quite  a  demonstration  was  made, 
and  a  good«iiumber  of  people  came  out  in  order  to  see  a  live  President,  all 
strongly  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  the  office  is  a  high  and  noble  one, 
and  some  with  the  belief  that  the  incumbents  do  not  always  honor  it 
Mr.  Pierce  made  a  very  good  speech  to  the  assembled  throng,  but  it  o^ 
curred  to  many  that  the  common  criticism  of  ^'  preaching  one  thing  and 
practising  another,"  would  apply  with  some  force.  But  I  allude  to  this 
simply  on  account  of  an  amusing  mistake  the  President  made  in  a 
Scriptural  allusion,  as  it  shows  the  truth  and  force  of  the  old  maxim  of 
not  meddling  with  that  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  party  strife,  '^  the  demon  of  hate,*'  '^  et  id  omne  genns,**  and 
said,  "  You  have  not  drunk  of  these  bitter  waters  of  MsribahJ*  Now  if  I 
read  the  Bible  correctly,  it,  or  Mr.  Pierce  is  wrong.  We  are  told  that 
the  waters  of  Marah  were  bitter,  and  that  Moses,  following  out  the  ooni* 
mands  of  the  Lord,  made  them  sweet  The  children  of  Israel  had  been 
wandering  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  and  were  parched  with  thirst 
Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  waters  gushed  out,  to  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
the  people,  and  he  called  the  place  Meribah.  The  allusion  is  qrnte  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  President,  for  can  it  not  be  truly  said,  that,  like 
the  Children  of  Israel,  we  as  a  nation  have  been  literally  wandering  in 
a  wilderness  of  Sin  for  four  years  past,  and  by  November,  we  shall  be 
ready  for  some  Moses  to  strike  the  rock,  and  cause  the  waters  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  flow  for  the  healing  of  the  nation.  It  will  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  write  of  politics  in  my  letter,  but  really  the  whole  CMnmnni^ 
is  in  such  a  turmoil  that  everything  save  politics  is  nn-thonght  o^  mh 
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lieard  o£    Bnt  it  will  not  be  wrong  for  me  to  express  the  sober  convic- 
tion  that  these  desperate  contests,  which  occur  every  foar  years,  absorbing 
every  other  subject,  interfering  with  the  regular  pursuits,  exciting  all  the 
bad  pasaioDfl  of  men,  and  killing  all  the  good  ones,  must  have  a  sad  in- 
flaenee  upon  the  country,  a  most  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  public 
morals ;  and  we  all  know  that  when  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  is  low, 
what  the  fieite  of  the  country  must  be.    Shall  we  take  the  press  to  be  the 
exponent  of  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  people  ?    We  would  blush 
to  say  it,  and  yet,  the  editors  and  publishers  tell  us  that  they  write  and 
poUish  thus  and  so,  to  meet  the  demand.    What  a  sad  tale  is  this  ! 
With  what  are  our  political  papers,  of  all  parties,  filled  ?    With  slander, 
personal  abuse,  recklessness  of  truth,  and  a  feeding  of  the  lower  pas- 
sions of  the  public"    ^  Men,  not  principles,"  seems  to  be  the  actuating 
motive,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  man's  prospects  for  political  promotion 
were  in  proportion  to  his  lack  of  all  that  is  decent  ahd  honorable.  Words- 
worth said  the  truth  when  he  remarked  that  <*  Americans  make  political 
distincti6n  the  end  and  not  the  means."     This  is  a  text  from  which  a 
powerful  sermon  might  be  preached,  and  would  that  we  all  might  give  it 
t  serious  consideration ;  endeavor  not  to  make  the  means  the  end,  and 
thus  finish  our  ^  manifest  destiny"  in  manifest  humbug !     These  public 
dections  become  more  and  more  exciting  and  turbulent  every  successive 
jear ;  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  reckless  in  their  statements, 
dbuacters,  and  actions  ;  the  sacredness  of  the  family  circle,  public  and  pri- 
▼ite  character,  thoughts,  opinions,  feelings,  .actions,  all  are  assailed  on 
erery  side,  with  virulent  perseverance ;  money  does  its  perfect  work,  and 
iiuice  finds  its  surfeit  in  political  bribery ;  government  patronage,  po- 
£&ll  preference,  some  distinction,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  are  the 
ttds  upon  which  every  effort  is  brought  to  bear,  and  for  the  obtaining  of 
ttese  ends  no  means  are  thought  unworthy.    Have  I  drawn  too  doleful 
s  picture  ?    K  I  could  believe  that  it  was  too  darkly  shaded,  I  would 
noet  gladly  do  so,  but  the  more  I  look  into  the  internal  workings  of  our 
government,  the  more  I  believe  that  there  is  ^  rottenness  in  Denmark." 
I  am  no  believer,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  disunion,  and  all  that  sort  of 
tUog,  which  politicians  make  capital  of,  but  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
As  country  may  get  plethoric  and  die  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  that  its  blood 
iDay  become  so  corrupt  that  the  system  will  sink  into  decay  and  death  ; 
that  it  may  die  of  suicide ;  that  it  may  totter  along  for  a  few  years  un- 
der the  wei^t  of  diseases  consequent  upon  its  own  imprudences,  and 
then  drop,  like  a  dilapidated  rouk  into  a  dishonorable  grave.    I  fully  be- 
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lieve  in  the  judgment  of  a  just  Heaven,  and  that,  though  long  delayed,  it 
will  eventuallj  come.  I  fullj  believe  in  the  devil,  and  in  one  somewbal 
larger  than  a  woodchuck,  and  that,  if  he  has  not  alreadj,  he  would  like 
to  man  the  wheel  of  our  ship  of  state.  '*  All  this  I  stead&stlj  beUeve," 
and  from  these  evils,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  Perhaps  all  this  ia  dis- 
mal croaking,  but  it  is  written  and  I  would  not  take  it  back.  I  will  doM 
mj  political  sermon  with  an  anecdote  which  is  not  mal  apntfot  in  theM 
latter  days.  When  James  Sullivan,  Attorney  General,  was  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  get  yotee,  ha 
turned  in  favor  of  the  '^  Jacobins,"  so  called.  Soon  after  this  twm  in  Ua 
political  fever,  some  waggish  person,  with  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  CoU^ga 
Sophomore,  took  the  sign-board  of  a  Mr.  Callander,  a  turner  of  wood, 
&c,  and  fastened  it  to  the  sign  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  so  that  the  whole  read, 

^  JAMES   BULLIYAN's   OFFICE. 

AR  kinds  of  turning  done  here!** 

to  the  great  amusement  of  people  in  general,  and  mortification  of  ICr. 
Sullivan  in  particular.  A  good  story  was  told  me  the  other  day,  by  a 
relative  of  one  of  the  parties,  of  Whitfield,  the  celebrated  preacher. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Cbauncy,  of  Boston,  disliked  Whitfield  very  much,  con- 
sidered him  as  a  ranting  man  and  enthusiast,  and  *not  belonging  to  the 
true  church.  Soon  after  Mr.  Whitfield  had  landed,  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
this  country,  he  and  Dr.  Chauncy  met  in  the  street  They  both  touched  their 
hats  with  great  dignity,  and  the  following  laconic  dialogue  took  plitce* 
Says  Dr.  Chauncy  in  a  gruff  voice,  ^^  So  you  have  retumedyyaur  BlmorP* 
«  Tesy  Reverend  SirT  ''lam  sorry  to  hear  itr  '^  So  is  the  devilF  and 
they  touched  hats  and  passed  on.  Truly  the  ministers  of  the,  early  daja 
were  men  of  spirit  and  wit,  as  well  as  piety,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
of  these  times  had  not  more  of  the  openness  and  straightforward  speech 
and  character  which  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  men  of  years  ago. 
In  some  one  of  my  former  letters,  I  told  some  anecdotes  of  some  of 
the  old  ministers  in  my  immediate  vicinity ;  but  one  comes  to  my  mind 
this  moment  which  will  be  an  addition.  A  ministers'  meeting  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  house  of  Father  Ainsworth,  of  Jaffrey,  now  the  oldest  minis> 
ter  in  the  state,  if  not  in  New  England.  The  subject  of  dUinterttttd 
benevolence  was  under  discussion ;  when  in  the  midst  of  it.  Father  Sprague, 
the  identical  man  who  pulled  up  his  beans,  and  turning  them  end  for  end, 
set  them  out  again,  as  he  thought  they  were  growing  wrong  end  tip,  rode 
up  to  the  door.    Mr.  Ainsworth  went  out,  and  accosted  him  in  this  way : 
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^Ifr..  SpngiMy  Jim  are  just  in  season ;   we  want  your  opinion  as  to 
whelber  thore  can  be  such  a  thing  as  duinterested  benevolence  ?**    Mr. 
Spragoe  thooghl  a  moment  and  answered  ^Yes,  I  think  there  can." 
^  Grive  an  instance  then,"  was  the  request    ^  Well,"  said  Mr.  Sprague, 
**  her^fou  have  been  preaching  in  Jaffreyfar  a  great  many  years^  and  aU 
ikUiime  ikepeeple  have  been  paging  you  a  salary/    Isn*t  that  cfmWer- 
eeied  bemevobnee  on  their  part  f"    He  then  dismounted  from  his  horse  and 
joHied  the  meeting.    There  was  at  this  time,  a  circle  of  ministers  in  this 
pvrt  9I  the  state,  who,  while  they  were  men  of  undoubted  piety,  kept  the 
soalhens  part  of  New  Hampshire  on  a  broad  grin,  and  their  witticisms 
mad  oddities  are  told  with  much  interest  by  the  '*  oldest  inhabitants.*' 
The  names  of  Ainsworth,  Sprague,  Miles,  and  many  others  will  be  long 
remembered.    It  was  Mr.  Miles  who  told  his  hearers  one  Sabbath  day, 
that  their  ^  hearte  were  harder  Aan  Lyndeborough  rocks  ;"  and  he  was  the 
one  who  having  been  told  that  his  people  talked  of  raising  his  salary,  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  that  he  begged  they  would  do  no  such  thing,  for 
lie  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  the  little  they  then  paid  him,  he  knew  not 
^ghai  he  shoM  do  if  they  gave  him  more !    I  remember  when  I  was  a 
little  boy,  hearing  one  of  these  eccentric  clei^men,  who  died  a  few  years 
aigOy  and  who  that  day  was  occupying  my  father's  pulpit,  after  reading  a 
]an|^  hymn»  and  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  as  if  thinking  bow  many  stan- 
XBB  to  request  the  choir  to  sing,  at  last  slowly  raising  his  head,  and  fixing 
hie  «ye8  on  the  singers,  said,  ^  Well,  you  may  sing  the  whole  of  it ;  you  had 
raikar  fing  than'hear  the  old  man  preach  T*    This  was  hardly  true,  for 
tha  good  ^  old  man"  was  a  &vorite  wherever  he  went.    He  was  loved  by 
mQ  cUiUren,  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  eating  raisins 
picked  oot  of  his  mince  pie,  as  I  sat  in  a  high  chair  beside  him  at  table. 
I>oii't  jou  ever  agh  for  those  early  days  ?  those  days  of  innocent  fun  and 
merrinient ;  of  cob  houses  and  dirty  faces ;  of  bare  feet  and  mud  pies ;  of 
roddng  horses  and  rocking  cradles  ;  of  little  "  turnovers''  and  green  ap- 
plee ;  and  of  all  the  thousand  and  one  delights  of  boyhood's  days ;  and 
then  the  little  miseries  we  used  to  undergo,  which  made  our  little  hearts 
big  with  emotion,  how  we  look  back  and  smile  at  all  those  things,  and 
wish  we  ooald  live  them  over  again !    And  do  you  not  sometimes  think 
that  ^the  happiest  time  was  then  /'  and  true  it  is,  that 

"Ne'er  shtll  we,  others  see, 
Like  the  merry  days  when  we  were  jooDg." 

The  inn  has  put  on  his  night  cap  and  gone  to  bed,  the  moon  is  entirely 
caat  into  the  shade,  being  just  now  eclipsed ;  the  curtains  are  drawn,  the 
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gas  lighted,  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  mj  own  self  at  t 
table  with  the  intention  of  finishing  this  letter,  to  the  joy  of  both  reac 
and  writer,  and  thus  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  up  a  mate 
satisfaction  society.  Two  or  three  ladies  are  sitting  at  or  near  the  tal 
with  me ;  that  is,  they  are  as  near  as  the  present  fSeishion  will  allow, 
that  they  are  within  speaking  distance,  perhaps  I  I  presume  that  t 
present  hoop  movement  is  based  on  the  principle  that  ^  distance  leu 
enchantment  to  the  view,''  and  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  use  an  op< 
glass  to  get  a  fiur  sight  at  a  female.  I  deplore  the  doleful  state  of  thin 
and  submit  to  the  loss  of  female  society  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possib 
I  shall  treasure  up  the  '^  last  words  "  I  heard  from  woman's  mouth  af 
dear  memento  of  the  loved  and  lost ;  I  remember  how  in  boyhood's  da 
I  used  to  drive  the  bounding  hoop,^but  now  the  order  is  reversed,  a 
the  bounding  hoop  drives  me  I  Like  pedestrian  diving  bell(e)s,  t 
ladies  walk  the  streets  shut  up  in  a  large  enclosure  fenced  in  by  hooj 
safe  from  the  attack  of  man  or  beast  The  mechanism  of  these  inve 
tions  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand ;  I  only  hear  that  they  are  fearfu] 
smd  wonderfully  made,  and  that  the  fashion  is  likely  to  spread  over  i 
the  country,  or  all  over  the  country,  and  that  soon  the  poor  men  will  fi 
it  difficult  to  find  a  footing  in  the  land.  I  attempted  riding  in  a  carrii^ 
a  short  time  ago  with  some  hoops ;  the  ladies  were  supposed  to  be  soni 
where  in  the  dim  distance,  but  the  hoops  were  tangibly  present  I  we 
to  one  side  of  the  carriage,  and  then  to  the  other ;  then  to  the  back,  th 
round  again  to  the  sides,  but  the  hoops  presented  a  barrier  which  : 
common  man  could  surmount  The  carriage  might  as  well  have  be 
filled  with  Goddard's  balloon  fully  inflated ;  I  gave  up  the  trial  and  i 
down  and  meditated  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  height,  and  breadth,  m 
circumference ;  but  although  my  mind  is  tolerably  ci^mciousi  there  w 
not  room  enough  to  revolve  the  subject,  to  turn  it  round,  and  I  gave*) 
the  whole  thing  in  despair ;  the  subject  was  too  broad  for  me,  it  embrae 
too  large  a  circle  for  me,  and  was  increasing  in  size  and  importance  eve 
moment  Men,  miserable,  unhooped  men,  shy  along  through  the  stret 
as  if  they  had  no  right  there,  and  dodge  among  the  bones  in  a  despen 
manner.  Beside  a  woman,  a  man  looks  like  a  bean  pole  set  up  neai 
hay-stack,  the  only  appropriate  illustration  I  can  use.  What  this  ho 
fever  will  result  in,  no  one  knows,  and  even  the  wisest  dare  not  gae 
Philosophers  are  at  a  dead  loss,  and  common  people  statid  aghast  as  t 
pyramids  of  lace  and  whale-|;K>ne  sweep  along ;  while  we  poor  litera 
men,  look  out  of  our  attic  windows  and  solenmly  meditate  on  the  mni 
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biHtj  of  all  tilings  humany  and  thus  indulge  in  the  hope  that  in  course  of 
time  we  may  be  able  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  those  who  are  now 
80  &r  removed  from  us. 

I  was  thinking  of  writing  something  particular  about  some  surround- 
iogl  of  mj  room,  but  I  have  run  on  with  such  long  sentences  on  hoops, 
thai  it  is  time  for  me  to  draw  to  a  close,  or  perhaps  with  more  truth,  as 
they  saj  in  some  meetings,  ''  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  has  already  been  said."  This  being  the  case,  Messrs.  Editors,  with 
belt  wishes  for  your  health,  wealth,  and  happiness, 

I  am  yours  truly,  Quis. 


-4-^»^  » 


The  FaorciPLE  of  Equality. — ^When  Sancho  Panza  took  his  airy 

flight  upon  the  magic  horse,  this  earth  appeared  to  him  no  bigger  than  a 

.BQtshelL.    And  it  is  when  we  view  everything  in  its  relation  to  Gk>d  and 

to  eternity,  that  all  things  earthly  assume  their  due  proportion.    This  is 

the  only  true  and  perfect  leveling  principle.    Demagogues  and  Red  Re- 

pohBcans  may  talk  of  **  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity," — 

"  Three  wifrds  tnblime 
The  noblest  text  of  modem  time," — 

hot  from  it  they  may  preach  a  sermon  of  anarchy,  and  rapme,  and  blood. 
Political  yisionaries  may  dream  of  some  Utopian  scheme  of  equality,  but, 
kting  (right  of  this  great  equipoising  principle,  they  will  rush  into  the 
extreme  of  communism.  The  Creator  has,  in  His  wisdom,  made  men  to 
^er.  He  has  given  to  each  a  distinct  character,  and  an  individuality  of 
i^atQie  and  position,  which,  while  it  distinguishes  him  from  every  other 
nuui,  at  the  same  time  promotes  his  fitting  into  his  appointed  sphere,  and 
AdfilUng  his  appointed  work.  But  these  dreamers  of  perfect  equality 
Would  press  every  man  into  the  same  mould,  and  squeeze  out  his  healthy 
individuality,  for  the  sake  of  a  sickly  correspondence  with  the  rest.  Like 
FiocrusteB,they  would  apply  the  rack  and  the  knife,  to  bring  all  mankind 
to  the  same  arbitrary  standard. 

Sleep  ao4  death  are  but  twin  brothers. — Schiller, 


1^2  SUPBBSTITIOir. 


SUPEBSTITION. 


The  UDiverse  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  mystery,  and  aboancb  in 
problems  for  whose  solution  it  affords  but  meagre  data.  These  problems 
need  not  be  made  objects  of  our  search,  for  they  are  written  upon  everj 
object,  bj  every  operating  force,  and  are  discernible  by  the  philosopher 
no  more  readily  than  by  the  slave.  The  replies  which  nature  jieldsy 
however,  to  those  interrogations  which  most  obviously  suggest  themselveSy 
are  inadequate  to  gratify  our  curiosity  or  allay  anxiety.  The  mystery 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  is  impenetrable.  It  iSUs  the  earth  and  sky, 
— ^it  wraps  antiquity  in  darkness, — mocks  investigation  in  the  present, 
but  yet  lures  on  with  promise  for  the  future. 

Prominent  among  other  sources  of  perplexity,  Futurity,  even  like 
another  Sphinx,  propounds  its  riddles  to  the  learned  and  ignorant,  and 
men,  like  ^dipus,  are  conscious  they  must  solve  them  or -must  perish.* 
Revelation  has  been  partial  in  its  light,  and  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the 
human  race  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  its  illumination.  Men  have 
argued  from  the  face  of  nature, — reasoned  frQm  human  instincts,  and  ex* 
hausted  fruitlessly  their  meagre  sources  of  informadon ;  aiid  finding  the 
twilight  land  of  dreamy  speculation  opening  still  before  them,  they  have 
rushed  with  eager  haste  into  its  realms  of  intangible  and  unembodied 
visions.  In  this  dim  region  is  imagination  unrestrained,  for  it  Is  yasi 
enough  to  tire  it  in  its  wildest  flights ;  and  we  cease  to  marvel  at  the  fan- 
tastic and  erroneous  forms  of  popular  belief,  when  we  behold  them 
gathered  thus,  from  realms  w^ere  all  is  possible,  almost  all  probable,  bat 
nothing  certain.  Nor  is  the  tenacity  more  wonderful  with  which  the 
race  adhere  to  their  absurd  conceits,  for  since  their  possibility  must 
always  be  admitted,  argument,  like  the  philosopher's  lever,  lacks  an 
essential  condition  of  its  power. 

Popular  superstition  does  not,  necessarily,  include  any  system  of 
religion,  true  or  false.  It  need  have  no  connection  with  the  religioiis 
faith  of  any  people,  farther  than  as  each  involves  a  belief  in  their  future 
existence,  and  in  that  of  other  classes  of  beings  of  a  conformation  super- 
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ior  to  ours,  and  in  possession  of  powers  transcending  nature.  For 
neither  he,  who  imagines  he  beholds  the  gloomy  foreshadowing  of  his 
£Eite  in  the  noiseless  hearse,  and  the  spectral  horses,  of  his  own  funeral 
train,  nor  he,  whom,  on  the  lonely  moor,  the  Banshee  startles  with  her 
moamful  cry,  regards  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  fantasies  as  an  im- 
portant portion  of  his  creed ;  for  the  falsity  of  all  these  might  be  conceded, 
witboot  detracting  anything  deemed  essential  to  his  future  welfare.  With 
whatever  measure  of  truth  the  charges  of  absurdity  lie  against  the  forms 
of  saperstition,  men  never  err  more  widely  than  in  treating  of  it  other- 
wise  than  with  respect  It  is  no  excrescence,  but  the  natural  product  of 
man's  religious  nature.  He  knows  no  element  that  is  nobler  in  its 
character,  or  more  minutely  inwoven  in  his  being.  It  marks  the  mingling 
of  hii  human  nature  and  divine,  and  is  the  soil  in  which  must  germinate 
tlie  seeds  of  every  system  of  religious  faith. 

The  agendes  which  operate  upon  the  emotions  are  oftentimes  so 
▼agae  we  are  unconscious  of  their  influences.  More  men  are  ruled  by 
impalse  than  by  sober  judgement  The  pale  spectre  Superstition,  stalk- 
ing through  the  imagination,  diffuses  in  the  mind  an  atmosphere,  like  that 
which  men  believe  to  manifest  a  supernatural  presence ;  when  the  lamps 
grow  dim,  and  the  air  grows  chill  and  thin  arouad  them.  Through  the 
impalses  which  spring  naturally  beneath  its  magical  influence,  it  exercises 
the  moat  universal  dominion  to  which  humanity  has  owned  allegiance* 
BSstoiy  IB  but  the  record  of  its  triumphs ;  it  has  aroused  the  loftiest 
CDthnsiasm,  and  been  the  prompter  of  crime,  and  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  virtue.  It  has  kindled  the  flames  of  martyrdom,  and  inspired 
the  aoDgs  of  triumph  borne  on  their  curling  clouds.  It  has  given  thrones 
to  beggars,  and  made  princes  slaves.  It  filled  Paris  with  the  slain,  at  St. 
Saitholomew ;  has  consecrated  every  ruin  that  crowns  the  heights  of  the 
Amo  or  the  Rhine,  and  where  once  it  made  the  savage  pause  in  dread, 
when  he  heard  the  wolves  howl  mournfully  to  the  pale  moon,  it  now  tolls 
the  convent  bells  of  Italy  and  France.  It  has  urged  men  trembling 
throQi^  the  gloomy  reahns  of  fear,  and  they  have  seen  the  dead  rise 
from  their  graves, — spirits  glide  through  the  dim  corridors  of  castles, 
wander  over  the  moonlit  hills,  and  along  the  ^  resounding  shores."  The 
passioDS  and  the  prejudices  of  every  age  have  been  the  materials  of  its 
power.  It  has  played  with  "  night  and  storm  and  darkness,"  and  gather- 
ing their  accumulated  horrors  in  the  mind,  has  made  man  doubt  with 
Bmiqno,  but  that  he  hath  ^  eaten  of  the  insane  root,"  that  <' makes 
the  reason  prisoner."  And  now,  when  sixty  centuries  of  history  are 
10 
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gone,  the  triumphal  train  of  this  grim  king  still  marches  through  the  "- 
world,  and  the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  their  beau^  and  their  power,  -^ 
are  the  captives  at  his  chariot  wheels. 

The  tendency  of  men  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  is  innate.     Fronijtf 
onr  earliest  years  we  are  intuitively  convinced  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
spirit  world,  as  really  as  we  are  of  our  own  existence,  or  that  df  an  ex- 
ternal world.    As  in  nature,  the  infant  forms  no  just  ideas  of  distaooe^ 
dimension,  or  any  property  of  a  substance,  without  tactual  experienoe} 
is  it  impossible  to  eetimate  correctly  the  nature  and  character  o£ 
beings,  without  the  aid  of  reason  and  revelation.    Such  aid,  howerer,  ias 
but  corroborative  as  to  our  belief  in  their  existence.    A  full  and  alnd^ 
ing  consciousness,  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  to  the  individual,  is  th^ 
basis  of  this  belief,  and  while  reason  and  revelation  explain  and  jostify 
its  presence,  it  is  far  too  firmly  enthroned  already,  to  derive  thenoe  any 
increment  of  power.    This  consciousness  exists  as  really  in  childhood  ai 
in  later  life,  and  it  is  due  to  this,  rather  than  to  any  mere  general  love  of 
the  marvelous,  that  the  nursery  tales  of  supernatural  agency  and  apptr 
rition  possess  such  power  of  fascination,  and  make  such  deep  and  pemuir 
nent  impressions,  upon  the  minds  of  children.    There  is  that  in  the  mind, 
which  finds  its  appropriate  aliment  only  in  the  general  spirit  of  these 
tales.     When  told  they  are  impossible  and  fidse,  the  child  b  disappointed  ' 
and  no  degree  of  assurance  from  those  he  trusts  implicitly  on  other  sub- 
jects, can  dispel  the  undefined  fears  which  steal  upon  him*  with  the 
shadows  of  descending  night 

Man's .  consciousness  of  a  supernatural  existence  is  closely  linked  with 
an  intuitive  belief  in  its  intimate  connection  with  himself*  No  race  hat 
been  destitute  of  some  conception  of  a  deity,  or  of  some  such  ideas  of 
their  mutual  relations,  as  are  justified  by  revelation ;  and  aU  have  made  m 
distinction,  more  or  less  philosophical,  between  the  two  component  ele- 
ments of  our  nature.  The  untutored  savage,  trusting  the  intuitive  per- 
ceptions of  his  mind,  has  ever  believed  his  corporeal  frame  the  least  im- 
portant portion  of  himself.  Its  care  and  destiny  are  olgeds  of  but  aU(^ 
solicitude.  He  beholds  his  companions  fall  in  arms  upon  the  field,  or 
succumb  to  disease  amid  the  ease  of  camps ;  and  he  assista  their  funeral 
rites,  and  joins  the  death  song  around  the  blazing  pyre.  He  knows  that 
many  generations,  before  his  own,  have  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  finr -.he. 
beholds  the  monuments  of  their  existence  in  conquered  tribes,  and  m 
their  ballads,  and  legends,  and  tokens  of  victory  which  have  been  pre- 
served.   AU  are  dead,  however,  now,  but  the  idea,  that  that  has  perished 
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firhich  was  really  they,  is  never  present  with  him.    They  are  following 

tlieir  old  pursuits  among  the  shades  of  Hades,  reveling  with  the  mighty 

Woden  in  his  peculiar  heaven,  or  hunting  with   their  fathers,  in  the 

sxiystic  prairies  of  the  West.    Such  is  the  destiny  for  which  he  hopes, 

^.nd  the  loftiest  aspiration  that  he  knows,  is  so  to  live,  and  so  to  die,  that 

\Mt  may  meet,  without  a  blush  of  shame,  the  venerable  shades  of  his  an- 

C5«stiy.    It  was  reserved  for  men  of  refined  civilization  and  cultivated 

^"^ason^— dia-magnetic  men,  stretching  themselves  invariably  athwart  the 

^^nrrents  of  popular  sentiment,  to  struggle  to  divest  themselves  of  their 

Sutoitive  perceptions  of  truth,  and  make  the  sod,  that  covers  their  graves, 

^dint  them  out  from  the  whole  universe  of  God. 

From  a  state  like  this,  the  mind  feels  that  it  is  no  violent  transition  to 
the  belief,  that  supernatural  beings  may  pass  the  bounds  that  separate 
their  mystic  world  from  ours.    The  nature,  and  degree  of' intimacy,  of 
the  connection  between  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  matter,  have  always 
allbrded  the  curious  a  field  for  endless  speculation.    That  death,  which 
frees  the  spirit  from  its  earthly  tenement,  does  not  ultimately  destroy 
its  mtire  connection  with  the  sphere  in  which  it  has  existed,  has  ever 
been  believed  by  most,   and  has  been  disproved  by  none.    Obviously, 
the  matter  is  not  susceptible  of  demonstration,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
.  thai  few  care  to  deny  the  fact,  or  ridicule  the  belief,  who  are  not  equally 
willing  to  question  any  point  of  faith,  which  is  not  logically  established. 
This  point  once  gained  in  belief,  and  the  shadowy  gates  are  opened 
wide  to  the  realms  of  popular  superstition, — pale  and  ghastly  realms, 
whence  phantom  crowds  come  trooping  out  into  the  world  of  life,. 
mingling  their'  ghostly  forms  with  living  men,  and  dimming  the  bright- 
neaa  of  eidstence,  with  the  mysterious  shadows  of  the  unseen  land. 

This,  then,  is  the  principle  to  which  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
pqpnhr  superstition,  and  this  the  natural  process  of  its  gro¥Bth.  Without 
attempting  closer  investigation,  that  must  be  worthy  of  attention,  in  its 
nahartf  and  its  modes  of  operation^  whose  importance  is  thus  proclaimed 
by  its  universal  prevalence,  and  the  transcendent  power  which  it  has 
Deier  failed  to  exercise  in  all  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  coincidence  subsisting  between  its  various  forms,  is  a  prominent 
distinctive  feature  of  popular  superstition,  especially  apparent  in  the 
oatare  and  character  of  supernatural  beings,  their  sphere,  and  manifesta- 
tioiL  The  popular  opinion  of  all  nations,  however  widely  physical  or 
moral  causes  may  have  separated  them,  has  almost  precisely  coincided 
euueerulng  the  nature  of  their  being,  involving  similar^robfible  truths, 
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and  similar  obvious  absurdities.  We  make  no  effort  to  investigate  the 
truth  as  to  the  nature  of  supernatural  existence.  In  such  investigatioii, 
we  meet  at  once  the  assurance,  that  '*  the  human  understanding    *     * 

*  has  a  native  original  incapacity  for  the  reception  of  anj  distinct 
knowledge  of  our  future  condition.  The  reason  is  that  all  our  ideas  are 
drawn  from  experience,  *  *  and  no  language,  no  information,  no  in- 
struction, can  do  more  for  us,  than  teach  us  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have."  If  we  have  absolutely  no  experience  to  underlie  con- 
ception, all  ideas  we  may  derive  from  scripture  or  from  any  other 
source,  upon  this  point,  must  be  wholly  wrong.  For  if  all  pertaining  to 
a  spiritual  being  be  of  such  a  character  that  we  have  "  a  native  original 
incapacity  "  for  its  comprehension,  the  fact  that  our  investigations  result 
in  any  conception,  however  vague,  is  the  surest  possible  evidence  of  our 
error ;  and  the  clearer  our  ideas  become,  and  the  closer  our  circumlocn- 
tions  approximate  their  definite  expression,  the  more  certainly  are  we 
gone  astray.  There  are,  however,  those,  who  think  their  apparently  fair 
deductions  from  the  language  of  scripture, — the  experience  of  the  race 
in  supernatural  apparition,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  kindred  to 
those  from  which  the  heathen  philosophers  argued  the  soul's  immortality, 
constitute  a  basis,  from  which  we  may  argue  with  much  confidencCi 
and  plausibility  ;  that,  though  we  may  not  directly  apprehend  an  essence, 
we  may,  from  its  phenomena,  conclude  something  upon  its  character,  and 
that  language  will  not  long  leave  us  in  want  of  terms  as  definite  aa  onr 
ideas.  Whether  the  reception  of  any  distinct  knowledge  on  this  subject 
be  beyond  our  power  or  not,  the  formation  of  an  opinion  by  eveiy  in- 
dividual ^eems  to  be  inevitable,  and  Dr.  Faley,  probably,  as  really  as 
Roger  Bacon,  had  an  idea,  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  of  the  nature  of 
supernatural  existences,  in  accordance  with  which  he  would  readily  have 
pronounced  one  hypothesis  more  probable  than  another.  To  discovtt^ 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  race,  based  upon  intuitive  conviction,  and 
the  deductions  of  reason  guided  by  no  light  of  revelation,  engages  oor 
attention,  rather  than  the  discussion  of  its  validity. 

The  term  spirit  has  always  been  employed  without  discrimination. 
Stdctly  applicable  only  to  an  absolutely  immaterial  substance,  it  has  be- 
come a  generic  term  for  all  supernatural  beings,  from  the  Deity  to  dis- 
embodied spirits,  whom  no  people  ever  imagined  to  be  purely  immateriaL 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  purely  spiritual  beings 
should  have  been  so  limited  in  every  system  of  superstition.  Among  idl 
nations,  whose  bdief  involves  at  all  the  idea  of  pure  spirit,  that  dd^ 
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who  IS  the  object  of  supreme  devotion  dwells  alone  in  his  immaterialitji 
and  all  other  beings  are  the  o£fspring  of  his  power,  less  noble,  and  less 
ethereal  in  their  nature.    One  purely  spiritual  being  is  discernible  in  the 
theology  of  the  Gymnosophists,  and  in   the  wonderful  philosophy  of. 
Persia,  but  we  search  in  vain  the  theogony  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  or 
Borne,  to  find  his  paralleL    Where  the  grades  of  deity  and  spirituality 
are  so  intimately  blended  as  they  were  from  Jupiter,  Bel,  and  Osiris,  to 
the  most  insignificant  shades  of  men ;  where  there  were  as  many  modifi- 
cations of  the  national  belief,  as  there  were  schools  of  philosophy,  and  as 
many  absurdities  as  could  be  begotten  between  a  philosophical  desire  of 
knowing  all,  and  an  absolute  impossibility  of  knowing  anything  with  cer- 
tainty, the  true  belief  is  not  readily  obtained.    Their  philosophers,  in 
gathering  their  mythology  from  Persia  and  the  Ganges,  failed  to  appre- 
hend the  more  abstruse  articles  of  oriental  philosophy ;  or  rather  it  is 
tme,  they  were  not  relished  by  people,  whose  abject  thraldom,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  light-hearted  gayety,  on  the  other,  had  quenched  all  tendency 
to  abstract  speculation.    There    were   philosophers,  who  thought   the 
primary  deities  were  prior  in  their  origin  to  the  human  race,  and  were 
associated  with  the  creation  of  the  elements  and  the  heavenly  bodies, — 
distinct  in  nature  and  in  rank  from  daemons,  whom  they  believed  were 
diEembodied  spirits;  some  of  whom,  however,  the  lapse  of  time  had  ele- 
Taied  to  the  rank  of  gods,  in  human  worship.     Others  imagined  there 
were  several  classes  of  daemons,  and  while- some  had  once  been  men,  the 
rest  were  nobler  in  their  origin  than  the  human  race,  and  were  spiritual 
in  their  nature.    The  term  is  undeniably  applied  without  discrimination 
hy  the  older  Greeks,  especially  by  Homer,*  and  Hesiod,  treating  of  the 
ancient  history  and  traditions,- which  were  the  foundation  of  Grecian  pub 
lie  &ith  and  worship,  tells  us  all  the  heroes  of  the  golden  age  were 
dsemons.    ^  Quos  Graeci  ^aifi,ova;  nostri  opinor  Lares,"  Cicero  says,  but  no 
philosophers  of  Rome  imagined  any  of  their  Lares,  G^nii,  or  Lemures  to 
be   other   than   disembodied   spirits.    '^  Quid  ?     Totum   prope    coelum, 
ne  plures  persequar,  nonne  humane  gene  re  completum  est? — Ipsi  illi, 
migoram  gentium  Dii   qui  hilbentur,  hinc  a  nobis  profecti  in  coelum 
reperientnr."  t     Probably  the  whole  wide  range   of  Syrian,    Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Egyptian  mythology,  affords  no  instance  of  a  purely  spiritual 
being,  or  one  who  had  never  been  embodied  in  a  human  ibrm.    Jove, 
Baal,  and  Osiris,  while  they  were  clothed  with  the  prerogatives,  and  the 
niagnificent  titles  of  a  supreme  divinity,  were  invested  with  all  the  in- 
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firmities  and  vices  of  humanity,  presenting,  as  the  objects  of  human 
worship,  miserable  deities,  and  still  more  miserable  men.  This  is  the 
idea  which  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  so  strenuoody 
advocated,  for  when  the  grand  conception  of  a  purer,  and  more  abstract 
deity  was  presented  to  the  Romans,  sated,  and  wearied  with  the  intense 
humanity  of  their  crumbling  systems,  it  was  seized,  by  those  by  whom  it 
was  appreciated,  with  the  avidity  of  intellectual  starvation. 

'Those  beings  of  inferior  rank  and   power  to  deity,  whom  oriental 
superstition  recognised  as  elementary  spirits,  and  which  found  their  way 
with  alchemy,  and  Eastern  magic,  into  the  German  forests,  differed  little 
from  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men,  in  popular  belief.    The  superior 
degree  of  power  they  were  imagined  to  possess,  a  more  refined  malevo- 
lence, and  a  more  purely  spiritual  nature,  were  their  sole  distinctionfl. 
Their  materiality  may  be  argued  from  the  notions  gathered  by  thie  Jews^ 
who  were  inferior  in  philosophy  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  while 
in  captivity,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  invariable  conception 
under  the  material  form  of  fire.    Men  shrink  instinctively  from  an  at- 
tempt to  embody  in  material  likeness,  their  conceptions  of  a  universal  and 
pervasive  spirit.    Those  nations,  which  attained  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  deity,  adored  him  through  the  medium  of  no  tangle  repre- 
sentation.   Idolatry  has  been  enthroned  most  firmly  among  people,  whose 
loftiest  conceptions  have  led  merely  to  the  exaltation  to  the  rank  of 
deities,  of  the  souls  of  philosophers  and  heroes.    The  Persians  always 
have  denied  the  us>e  of  any  medium,  in  their  worship  of  ^  the  Supreme 
Grod,  who  fills  the  wide  circle  of  heaven ;"  the  ancient  Germans  carved 
no  images,  and  reared  no  temples,  for  they  thought  the  vast  and  solemn 
groves  alone  fit  shrines  for  the  indwelling  of  their  gods.    Strong  as 
were  the  tendencies  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  idolatry ;  difficult  as  it  was 
to  retain  the  idea  of  a  pure  divinity,  they  wrought  no  image  of  their 
unseen  Grod.    The  statue  which  they  moulded,  while  the  thunderings  still 
echoed  around  Siniu,  was  the  image  of  the  ancient  deity  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  groves  and  altars,  where  they  sacrificed  in  later  times,  were  those  of 
Bel, — the  mythical  hero,  who  was  the  object  of  Syrian  adoration.    The 
deity  alone,  of  all  the  supernatural  beings  whom  Christianity  involves,  it 
conceded,  without  dispute,  to  be  purely  spiritual.    The  Jews,  and  early 
Fathers  of  the  church,  believed  and  taught  concerning  angels,  much  a^ 
did  the  Greek  philosophers  concerning  daemons.    Asmodeus  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Jews  as  the  child  of  Naamah,  the  sister  of  Tubal  Cain,  as 
the  Romans  believed  their  most  recreant  fiends  were  the  ofihpring  of 
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demons  and  the  human  raoe;  denying  passions  from  men,  and  immor- 
UlJtj  from  the  gods*  The  Deity^  moreover,  is  the  only  being  whom  we 
fiul  to  oonoeive  under  the  form  of  space.  The  few  attempts  that  have 
beeo  made  to  embody  Him  in  oonoeivable  form,  have  been  stigmatized 
u  inadequate  and  blasphemous.  All  minds  revolt  instinctively  from  the 
idesi  except  those,  perhaps,  who  could  dramatize  the  Transfiguration,  and 
act  it  on  the  boards  of  a  Paris  theater ;  but  we  witness  constantly,  in 
tutoary  and  in  painting,  representations  of  His  angels,  with  the  utmost 
equuiimity,  and  even  pleasure. 

The  form  of  being,  which  popular  belief  attributes  to  all  disembodied 
tfmU,  is  involved  in  much  absurdity.  In  **  shuffling  o£f  this  mortal, 
eoii,"  men  shufSe  themselves  into  an  existence,  curious,  and  apparently 
iDonuJoas.  Our  vernacular  labors  in  its  efforts  to  express  precisely  their 
peculiar  degree  of  materiality.  They. have  not  << corpora,"  but  "quasi 
corpora,"  says  Cicero;  an  indefinite  expression  certainly,  but  perhaps 
u  definite  as  oould  be  found.  Sufficiently  immaterial  to  permeate  matter 
of  every  density;  finding  a  ready  passage  where  the  most  attenuated 
matter  eannot  make  its  way,  they  are  sufficiently  material  in  their  organ- 
im,  to  enable  them  to  act  on  a  material  atmosphere  in  speech,  and  to 
vield  with  fSftdlity  objects  purely  material  in  their  nature.  While  at 
times  they  are  readily  cognisable  by  our  corporeal  senses,  at  others, 
thoogh  the  vast  fields  of  air  are  filled  with  their  fiitting  forms,  the  lights 
of  heaven  shine  through  them  with  facility.  How  two  objects  so  differ- 
ing in  their  natures,  that  one  can  offer  no  resistance  to  the  other,  can  be 
eoDtroUed,  or  influenced,  one  by  the  other,  is  a  problem,  which  philosophy 
bag  jet  to  solve. 

The  moral  characters  with  which  men  cbthe  their  spiritual  beings, 
depend  upon  their  civilization.  Nations  in  a  state  of  barbarism  have, 
with  wonderful  unanimity,  invested  them  with  an  intense  malignity,  and 
tte  utmost  refinement  of  civilization  and  intelligence  has  done  no  more 
tttn  modify  this  general  characteristic  In  primitive  conditions  of  society 
^en  know  only  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings.  Whether  this  in- 
iinnation  originates  in  an  innate  consciousness,  or  the  glimmering  of  a 
I'KBiote  revelation,  is  unimportant,  for  tradition,  and  every  other  source, 
Ittve  fiuled  to  transmit  any  intelligence  as  to  their  modes  of  being,  or 
tbeir  peculiar  attributes  of  character.  All  these  must  be  supplied  by 
other  agency,  and  men  naturally  attribute  to  tbeir  deities  the  qualities 
they  deem  essential  to  pre-eminence.  In  savage  states,  in  which  the  re- 
ject which  men  ocmmiand  depends  on  the  degree  of  fear  which  they  are 
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capable  of  inspiring,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  selfishness  and  malice  be- 
come the  prominent  attributes  of  deity ;  that  benevolence  and  mercy  are 
unknown ;  that  his  votaries  eat  *'  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,"  and  pro- 
pitiatory offerings  are  piled  upon  his  altars, — for  all  that  can  be  hoped 
from  such  a  deity  is  exemption  from  the  torment,  which  his  malice  may 
suggest,  and  his  power  enables  him  to  inflict  But  as  society  advances 
into  the  region  of  broad  intelligence  and  enlarged  conception,  where 
nobility  of  sentiment,  and  moral  beauty,  are  appreciated,  beings  of  purer 
and  more  benevolent  character  appear  amidst  this  moral  gloom,  as  Nep- 
tune and  his  train  rose  from  the  troubled  waves,  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
and  darkness  that  were  spread  abroad,  and  banish  fear  from  the  storm- 
tossed  Trojans ;  while  the  malignant  beings,  who  still  maintain  a  linger- 
ing hold  upon  human  fear,  sink  into  subordinate  positions  of  rank  and 
power.  Finding  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  this  truth  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Persia,  if  we  look  around  us,  we  may  reasonably  inquire  to  what 
extent,  even  at  the  present  day,  society  is  freed  from  the  mystic  doctrines 
of  the  Bactrian  Zoroaster,  and  the  mountebank  Pythagoras. 

Thus  far  is  the  assertion  true,  that  "  Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor," 
but  no  farther.  Fear  has  not  created  gods,  but  in  obedience  to  its  dic- 
tates, men  have  clothed  them  with  their  attributes  of  character,  and  have 
bowed,  in  their  various  forms  of  worship,  under  the  influence  of  its  mys- 
terious agency.  The  Saracen  Emir,  riding  with  Sir  Kenneth  through 
the  wilderness  of  Engeddi,  uttered  much  truth  when  he  sang,  amidst 
(hose  hallowed  wastes,  his  infidel  hymn, — 

Chief  in  man's  bosom  sits  thy  away, 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  pray 

Before  another  throne, 
Whatever  of  specioas  form  be  there, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prayer 

Is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 

While  the  utmost  knowledge,  which  men  have  been  able  to  attain,  has 
failed  to  dispel  entirely  this  universal  sentiment  of  vulgar  dread,  it 
infallibly  retreats  as  intelligence  advances,  and  we  realize  how  truly, 

" tantam  terroribus  addit 

Qaos  ti  meant,  non  nosse  Dtos." 

Thus  the  savage  imagines  every  gloomy  spot  to  be  the  haunt  of  some 
fell  genius,  of  fearful  form  and  disposition  ;  while  the  imagination  of  the 
cultivated  and  beauty-loving  Greeks,  peopled  all  their  mountain  BideSi 
and  hills,  and  vales,  and  shady  groves,  with  beauteous  nymphs,  whose 
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jNPOtectiDg  oompanionship,  the  unlettered  swfun  courted  with  the  simple 
song  and  mellow  flute,  while  he  watched  away  the  starry  night  upon  the 
ailent  hills.  The  depths  of  the  silvery  streams  were  palace  halls  of 
Kaiadsy  and,  in  the  bright  abysses  of  the  shining  sea,  Nereid  queens 
held  court,  whose  praises,  and  good  will  to  men  the  wondering  Homer 
Bang,  and  whom  all  Greece  adored.  Thus,  superstition  is  but  a  mirror 
of  national  character,  exerting  in  yarious  tnocles  a  reflex  influence,  and 
that  system  of  faith  will  do  most  for  human  happiness,  but  will  remove 
men  furthest  firom  their  natural  tendencies,  which  shall  set  before  them 
the  purest,  and  most  benevolent  being,  as  the  object  of  their  adoration. 


^'  # 


Xr  would  be  equally  rational  for  a  set  of  wiseacres,  on  board  an  ocean 
fltenner,  in  alarm  at  the  strange  contortions  and  movements  of  the  engine, 
to  lay  hold  frantically  of  its  various  rods  and  beams,  and  try  to  regulate 
them  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  orderly  motion,  as  for  legislators  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  trade.  In  both  cases,  if  the  attempt 
were  successful,  it  would  result  in  a  great  injury, — ^if  unsuccessful,  in  the 
ruin  of  the  innovators. 


Hbn  may  so  refine  their  minds,  as  to  have  a  clear  rational  conception 
of  everything,  and  have  no  use  for  instincts.  But  few  men  can  do  this, 
and  for  the  mass  of  mankind  instincts  are  needful  guides,  trained  as  they 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  a  civilized  community, — and  they  aid 
in  forming  habits,  which  endure  after  they  themselves  have  given  place 
to  reason. 


To  be  irreadlnte  is  the  most  certain  danger,  Ife  that  aspires  to  great- 
neaa  suiBi  be  darings— j 

11 
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In  the  dreary  wastes,  there  was  much  of  sadness  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  of  novel^.  The  landscape,  barren,  or  covered  with  stinted 
shrubs,  that  had  struggled  in  vain  in  their  short  summers,  to  reach  their 
natural  size,  gave  a  sombre  thought  when  we  had  time  to  give  it  our 
attention.  The  woods  also,  of  dense  evergreens,  spruce,  and  fir,  with 
their  dark  shadows  and  heavy  sighing,  had  not  the  cheerful  rattle  of  our 
New  England  forests  with  their  broad  leaves  of  oak  and  maple  that 
almost  seem  to  '^  clap  their  hands.''  An  anxious  thought  for  one's  ael( 
and  many  for  those  at  home,  from  whom  no  tidings,  evil  or  good,  could 
come,  cast  shadows  upon  the  brightness  of  the  Sabbath  and  mingled  them 
with  the  dark  drapery  of  lingering  twilight  Several  events,  since  these 
sketches  were  commenced,  have  made  realities  of  those  shadows  of  evil 
which  were  then  the  natural  product  of  fancy,  at  such  a  time,  and  m 
such  a  place. 

Since  the  last  number  was  written,  Chandler  White,  Esq.,  the  Yloe' 
President  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  swept  mwaj 
by  that  Southern  scourge,  the  yellow  fever.  He  received  us  at  St  Johns, 
N.  F.,  making  our  stay  there  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  then  sent  iia 
on  our  way  with  every  facility  he  could  provide.  But  in  the  midst  of 
his  expectations,  he  has  thus  been  suddenly  cut  off.  His  death,  identified 
as  he  was  with  our  explorations,  seems  like  one  of  the  sad  realitieiiy 
whose  gloomy  shadows  appeared  to  hover  over  us  in  every  hour  of  quiet. 

The  last  sketch  brought  us  to  the  coast  The  water  had  worn  mwaj 
the  soft  sand-stone,  so  that  in  most  places  it  formed  a  high  perpendicular 
or  shelving  wall,  against  which  the  waves  dashed  at  high  water,  but  from 
which  they  retreated  at  low  water,  leaving  a  narrow  but  pleasant  hetA 
for  walking.  It  was  nacessary  for  us  to  reach  the  coast  nearly  at  eblh 
tide,  or  we  should  be  compelled  to  wait,  as  it  would  be  almost  impoadble 
for  us  to  make  our  way  among  the  dense  bushes  on  the  high  bloC    We 
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had  quite  difficulty  enough  in  making  our  way  through  them  to  reach 
the  coesty  without  undertaking  to  journey  among  them  when  it  could  be 
ftToided.  The  closer  we  came  to  the  shore,  the  more  dense  the  bushes 
became.  The  bears  had  well  beaten  paths  among  them,  but  no  person 
ooold  foUow  them  unless  he  went  on  '*  all  fours,"  and  then  it  was  almost 
impossible ;  for  it  was  the  berry  season,  and  the  bears  had  pulled  down 
the  bushes  to  obtain  the  desired  fruit 

Making  our  way  down,  through  an  opening  made  by  the  melting 

anows  oi  spring,  a  fine  view  was  spread  open  before  us.    The  waters 

were  smooth,  and  the  sluggish  waves  washed  gently  against  the  sands. 

Far  in  the  north-west  stretched  out  Cape  St.   George,  beyond  the 

hroad  bay  of  the  same  name.    Far  below  us  stretched  the  high  bluffs  of 

land-fltone  that  had  been  worn  by  the  unwearied  waves.    To  the  north 

was  **  Ship  Bock,"  a  high  perpendicular  or  shelving  diff  that  in  the  dis- 

tmce  looked  not  unlike  a  ship  in  fuU  saiL    It  had  once  been  part  of  the 

eoast,  but  it  had  stood  firm,  while  the  phalanx  of  stone  on  either  side 

had  retreated  far  to  the  rear.    There  it  stood,  like  some  grand  old 

■oldier,  from  whose  side  the  shock  of  war  had  swept  his  companions  in 

anna,  and  who  now,  knowing  escape  to  be  impossible,  sells  his  life  so 

dearly,  that  hundreds  are  dashed  down  by  his  strong  arm  before  he  &lls. 

Thus  the  waves  seemed  to  dash  around  the  base  of  that  diff.    As 

Ihey  neared,  they  seemed  to  rise,  so  that  they  might  strike  with  greater 

fioroe,  then  dashing  with  impotent  fury,  they  would  roll  on  to  give  place 

to  their  fellows.    But  each  blow  weakens  him,  and  perhaps  ere  this,  some 

cbampion  wave,  roused  by  the  king  of  storms,  has  swept  the  ^  Ship 

BaA^  beneath  the  waters. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  we  came  to  the  water,  are  im- 

menae  cliffii  of  gypsum,  embracing  almost  every  possible  variety.    On 

one  aide  was  the  coarse  common  plaster,  at  another  place  fine-veined 

akbaater,  if  we  can  properly  apply  that  term  to  what  is  not  pure  white. 

These  parts  being  more  compact  than  the  coarser  grained  varieties,  were 

kft  channeled  out  by  the  waves  that  had  worn  deep  caverns  beneath  the 

cBfi.    The  waters  dashing  over  them  gave  a  polish  that  brought  out 

6fery  beauty,  and  they  sparkled  with  a  brilliancy  that  made  us  long  to 

tnnsfer  them  to  our  cabinet    High  up  the  cli£&,  and  also  pushing 

Arm^  the  sands  upon  the  shore,  were  large  crystals  of  selenite,  dear 

w  the  finest  glass,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  came  flashing  from  the  lofty 

points,  and  from  the  pavement  beneath.    The  whole  rested  on  a  stratum 

of  blade  foasillifiBnraa  limestone,  boulders  of  which  were  strewn  along 
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the  shore,  as  it  had  crumbled  and  broken  away  at  the  out-crop.  Beneath 
the  main  cliff  of  gypsum,  the  black  limestone  dipped  so  deep  as  to  be 
safe  from  the  action  of  the  waters.  These  were  the  first  fossils  ever 
found  in  Newfoundland,  so  far  as  we  know.  Mr.  Jukes,  who  has  pub- 
lished the  only  geological  survey  of  the  country,  found  none,  excepting 
obscure  markings  of  coal  plants.  It  is  hard  to  leave  a  place  so  rich  in 
minerals,, without  taking  an  abundance  of  cabinet  specimens;  but  very 
small  pieces  were  all  that  we  dared  to  take,  remembering  that  each  piece 
must  add  to  the  weight  of  our  loads  that  were  already  as  heavy  as  we 
could  well  carry.  We  were  once  more  on  our  way  ^up  coast" — ^the 
same  weary  way  (quick-sands  and  rocks,)  was  always  before  us  by  the 
water-side,  and  yet  it  was  preferable  to  the  bushes. 

Little  past  noon,  we  came  to  a  rivulet  pouring  down  hiU  like  our 
Greylock  streams,  which  always  seem  to  leap  from  rock  to  rock  with  as 
much  anxiety  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  old  mountain,  as  students  have 
to  reach  its  top.  Near  where  the  stream  darted  out  from  the  steep  rodk 
upon  the  smooth  sand  of  the  beach,  to  mingle  noiselessly  with  the  mother 
waters  of  the  bay,  the  waves,  in  their  wilder  moods,  had  thrown  drift 
wood,  which,  dried  by  the  summer  sun,  offered  good  opportunity  for  oar 
dinner  fire. 

Here  we  soon  had  our  dinner  in  process  of  cooking.  The  venison  was 
not  yet  gone,  and  a  shore  bird,  shot  on  our  way,  was  reckoned  a  much 
greater  addition  than  it  afterwards  proved.  It  certainly  did  not  lack 
flavor  or  fat.  While  waiting  for  dinner,  some  hogs'  tracks,  seen  on  the 
shore,  gave  token  that  we  were  near  human  habitation.  Climbing  the 
bank,  we  saw  a  house  in  the  distance,  with  a  small  stack  of  hay  near  it^ 
which  at  once  suggested  the  idea  of  milk.  We  started  immediately  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  now  for  one  of  those  scenes  of  poverty  which  we 
know  nothing  of,  and  which  can  only  be  found  where  there  is  extreme 
ignorance. 

In  a  hut,  one  part  of  which  was  intended  for  a  cow,  when  they  had 
one,  sat  on  logs  two  dirty  French  women  and  a  sallow  faced  Frenchmani 
with  a  cloth  tied  about  his  head  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  (Where  can 
you  go  and  not  find  that  vile,  filthy  weed  ?)  They  had  no  milk.  The 
cow  had  run  away — no  fish — ^  there  had  been  no  time,"  and  the  maa 
had  been  sick  for  two  weeks.  We  exhausted  the  possible  bill  of  iare^ 
and  found  that  they  had  nothing  that  we  could  buy. 

A  little  fire  was  burning  on  some  stones  in  one  comer,  without  a  chim- 
ney, unless  the  recess  in  the  wooden  walls,  through  the  cracks  of  whidi 
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the  9|ater  worid  could  be  seen,  might  be  called  one.  It  had  the  appear- 
mnee  of  haying  been  on  fire,  and  probably  they  considered  it  the  chimney. 
It  certainly  had  one  advantage.  It  could  famish  oxygen  to  the  flames 
<m  every  side.  Over  this  fire  hung  a  kettle,  filled  with  very  small  pota- 
toes, which  were  the  only  indication  of  eatables  in  or  around  the  house, 
unless  the  hog  whose  tracks  first  attracted  our  attention  belonged  to  them, 
which  I  yeiy  much  doubt. 

There  is  an  air  of  comfort  about  an  Indian's  wigwam.  You  feel  that 
it  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  comfortable  for  its  owner.  And  its  master 
need  not  fear  want,  so  long  as  there  is  game  in  the  woods.  But  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  you  see  the  absence  both  of  savage  and  civilized  comforts. 
Y09  have  only  to  add  to  such  a  scene  the  cold  and  snows  of  a  Newfound- 
land winter,  to  get  a  good  picture  of  the  hard  side  of  the  world.  We 
saw  the  owner  of  this  hut  at  Sandy  Point  two  or  three  weeks  later,  as 
joUy  as  though  he  owned  a  palace.  He  informed  me,  with  an  air  of 
pride,  that  if  I  should  happen  along  there  then,  he  could  sell  me  some 
fish,  as  he  had  **  had  a  time,"  and  ^  killed  about  a  quintaL" 

After  dinner,  we  harried  along  as  fast  as  our  heavy  packs  would  allow, 
hoping  to  reach  Crabb's  second  river  before  night.  It  was  Saturday,  and 
we  wished  if  possible  to  have  a  relief  from  camp  life  over  the  Sabbath. 
Jemmy  assured  us  that  we  should  there  find  good  accommodations.  Just 
before  night  we  came  to  a  well-worn  path  or  road  that  seemed  to  invite  us 
to  high  ground,  and  the  land  beyond  appearing  clear  of  bushes,  we  turned 
aside  and  soon  came  to  an  enclosure,  at  the  entrance  of  which  was  a 
white  horse,  the  first  animal  of  that  kind  we  had  seen  on  the  western 
coast,  I  believe.  The  yelping  of  dogs  soon  assured  us  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching the  house,  which  was  small,  but  comfortable,  surrounded  with 
trees  to  protect  it  from  wind,  and  having  in  its  main  room  a  stove,  of 
curious  construction,  and  large  enough  to  defy  even  a  Newfoundland 
winter.  The  owner  was  absent,  on  the  yearly  trip  to  Halifax,  which  is 
always  made  by  those  who  are  thrifty  enough  to  put  up  a  few  barrels  of 
herring  in  the  spring. 

The  wife  and  children  seemed  as  frightened  as  though  we  were  ban- 
ditti come  to  carry  off  house,  stove,  and  alL  We  asked  for  milk,  which 
Bbe  brought,  protesting  that  they  were  poor,  and  had  accommodations  for 
no  one.  We  paid  for  the  milk  and  hurried  on,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
relieving  the  good  woman  of  her  fetfrs,  and  of  reaching  the  end  of  our 
joamey.  Bat  all  our  endeavors  to  reach  Crabb's  second  river  that  night 
were  in  vain.    Just  before  the  last  ray  of  daylight  had  left  us,  we  came 
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to  a  herd  of  cattle  whose  owners  lived  at  Grabb's  first  river,  where  we 
were  compelled  to  stop  for  the  night  We  were  able  here  to  indulge  in 
the  Inxury  of  a  good  supper  and  good  bed.  The  family  was  wealthy  for 
one  in  this  part  of  Newfoundland.  For,  beside  the  flock  of  cattle,  there 
was  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  one  son, 
while  another  son  was  daily  expected  to  return  from  Hali&x,  master  of 
bis  own  craft.  The  father,  a  smart  old  Englishman,  of  more  than  eighty 
winters,  boasted  that  he  and  his  sons  could  both  build  schooners  and  saO 
them  after  they  were  built  Like  most  old  men  whose  days  of  work  are 
past,  he  was  fond  of  recounting  the  exploits  of  his  youth.  He  had 
many  stories  to  tell,  of  shipwrecks  on  the  coast,  and  bear  hunts  in  tiie 
interior. 

We  remained  here  until  Monday,  and  then,  early  as  possible,  moved 
on  to  the  second  river.  We  here  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Shears, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  guide  of  Mr.  Jukes,  and  passed  up  the  river 
to  explore  for  coal.  It  had  been  known,  for  many  years,  that  coal  existed 
on  that  river, — ^pieces  had  been  found  by  the  Indians,  and  a  localitjr  had 
been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Jukes  by  Mr.  Shears.  Since  that  time  it  had 
been  searched  for  in  vain,  Mr.  Shears  even  being  unable  to  point  it  oat 
to  an  English  officer  who  had  searched  carefully  for  it  It  was  covered 
by  the  caving  banks,  and  in  such  a  wilderness  His  difficult  to  mark  spots 
with  accuracy.  We  passed  up  the  river,  carefully  examining  the  rodu 
on  our  way,  but  for  several  miles  they  were  alternations  of  the  same 
sand-stone  found  upon  the  coast 

Coming  to  a  high  rock,  where  the  river  formed  a  deep  eddy,  I  found 
Mic  preparing  to  fish.  Not  caring  to  wait,  I  pushed  on,  but  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  he  overtook  me,  with  a  dozen  beautiful  trout,  which  were 
rather  a  desirable  addition  to  our  dinner.  Before  the  trout  were  well 
cooked,  Orton  and  Jenmiy  came  up  with  pick  axe  and  shovel,  which  they 
had  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  my  expressing  surprise  at 
the  success  of  Mic  in  his  fishing  sport.  Jemmy  pointed  to  a  deep  hole  in 
the  river  near  us,  and  said  ^  there  is  half  barrel  trout  in  that  hole." 
Whether  Jemmy's  measure  was  correct  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  streams  there  abound  in  trout,  to  an  extent  quite 
surprising  to  one  who  has  tangled  his  line  day  after  day  in  the  bushes,  to 
catch  fifteen  or  twenty  little  trout  that  would  be  more  than  weighed  down 
by  one  of  these  plump  old  settlers.  . 

A  few  rods  above  the  place  where  we  took  our  dinner,  was  a  hi^ 
blufi*,  above  which  the  river  formed  a  deep  eddy  and  around  whieh  it 
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dashed  with  rach  force  and  depth,  that  we  were  compelled  to  make  our 
waj  amoDg  the  thick  hashes  cm  the  high  bank.  Coming  to  the  top  of 
the  blnfff  which  was  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  deep'*  water,  we  de- 
bated the  question  whether  we  should  still  ocmtinue  to  make  our  way 
through  the  thick  bushes,  or  attempt  to  descend  the  steep  caving  bank  to 
the  aide  of  the  river,  where  the  path  would  be  open.  The  bank  was  a 
nixtare  of  day  and  sand,  filled  with  boulders,  varying  in  size  from  a  few 
pounds  to  several  hundred.  The  others  passed  on,  but  I  determinedto 
try  the  bank.  It  was  so  difficult  to  get  over  the  edge,  the  sand  having 
caved  away  from  the  roots,  that  the  others  were  out  of  sight  before  I 
reached  the  day.  No  sooner  had  I  commenced  walking  upon  it,  than 
the  whole  bank  began  to  move, — ^loosened  stones,  sand,  and  clay,  rolled 
down  together  into  the  water.  In  order  to  save  myself  from  being  thus 
plunged  into  the  water,  with  sand  and  stones  above  me,  I  caught  at  one 
of  the  over-hanging  roots,  which  broke,  and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  second,  which  hdd  me  till  the  loosened' mass  rolled  into  the 
water.  The  others  were  now  out  of  hearing,  on  account  of  the  roar  of 
the  water.  I  was  afraid  again  to  try  the  bank  lest  there  should  be  a 
second  land-slide,  and  the  over-banging  roots  seemed  to  render  a  return 
to  the  summit  impossible.  By  hard  work  I  finally  succeeded  in  bringing 
myself  safdy  among  the  bushes,  and  made  my  way  after  the  others, 
having  learned  a  good  lesson,  and  been  not  a  little  frightened. 

We  soon  found  small  pieces  of  worn  coal,  mingled  with  the  pebbles 
where  they  were  collected  in  masses.  As  we  passed  up  they  became 
more  frequent  and  less  worn,  indicating  a  near  approach  to  their  source. 
Just  before  dark  we  came  to  a  bank,  at  the  base  of  which  were  indica- 
tions of  coal,  among  the  sand,  clay,  and  rubbish,  that  had  slid  from  its 
side.    By  digging,  we  soon  laid  bare  a  very  respectable  seam  of  coal. 

It  was  now  late,  and  being  well  satisfied  with  our  day's  work,  we  took 
what  coal  we  could  conveniently  carry  across  the  river,  and  passed  to  the 
other  side  to  pitch  our  camp  for  the  night  After  kindling  our  fire,  we 
pled  on  the  coal  to  test  its  quality,  which  proved  to  be  the  very  best  It 
tendered  the  heat  of  the  camp  insupportable  till  Jemmy  made  an  awning 
of  spmce  boughs.  I  never  realized  before  what  a  protection  green  trees 
sre  from  fire,  although  I  had  known  more  than  one  building  saved  from 
the  flames  by  them. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  recommenced  our  work,  but  could  make  little 
progress  with  our  help  and  tools,  yet  we  succeeded  in  laying  open  the 
leam  nearly  four  feet  in  thickness.    Good  coal  mines  have  often  given 
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less  outward  promise.  What  this  will  prove  to  be,  working  will  alone 
determine.  Having  done  all  that  our  present  facilities  allowed,  we  re- 
turned to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  we  reached  that  evening  befcnne 
dark.  Here  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Shears,  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  I  tiiink,  of  more  wealth,  at  least  having  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  than  most  upon  this  coast.  The  good  housewife  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  in  the  evening,  lest  they  should  be  robbed,  or  their 
boats  stolen,  by  a  crew  of  drunken  sailors  that  had  deserted  their  ship  at 
Sandy  Point,  and  had  come  down  the  coast  Two  of  them  had  fought 
with  knives  at  a  house  a  mile  above,  and  one  had  been  left  mortally 
wounded.  In  the  morning  she  brought  us  a  bill  of  flour  from  Halifax, 
asking,  as  a  favor,  that  we  would  read  it,  as  no  one  living  in  the  settle- 
ment could  write  or  read. 

We  started  early,  hoping  to  reach  Sandy  Point  that  day,  although  the 
distance  was  long.  Mr.  Orton  gave  out  on  the  way.  His  boots  had 
given  out  long  before,  and  now  his  feet  or  ancles  were  too  lame 
for  further  service  on  shore.  Fortunately  a  boat  was  coming  up  with  a 
fidr  breeze.  She  came  in  at  our  signal,  and  a  barg^  was  soon  struck 
with  them  to  carry  Mr.  Orton  and  Mic,  with  our  luggage,  to  the  Point 
As  for  myself,  having  measured  the  distance  thus  far  on  loot  from  Port 
an  Basque,  I  was  determined  to  reach  Sandy  Point  by  the  same  mode  of 
conveyance.  As  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  expected  to  pass  along  that 
way,  I  thought  it  best  to  see  as  much  as  possible.  Jemmy  kept  me 
company.  On  reaching  Flat  Bay,  as  that  arm  of  the  sea  is  called,  which 
bends  inland  some  six  miles  beyond  Sandy  Point  Harbor,  we  saw  more 
water  birds  than  I  had  ever  before  seen,  certainly  at  any  (me  time.  Hie 
wild  geese  were  collecting  for  their  southern  migrations.  There  were 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  them  floating  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns» 
but  near  enough  for  their  clear  tones  to  come  ringing  over  the  water. 

They  had  reared  their  broods  among  the  mountain  ponds,  where  man 
never  intrudes,  and  now  they  had  led  the  young  army  down  to  the  great 
waters,  the  common  council  ground,  whence  they  were  to -start,  whenever 
the  snowy  leader  gave  his  bugle  note  of  warning,  and  opened  his  broad 
wings  for  the  sunny  South.  Various  species  of  ducks  were  feeding  in 
the  coves,  yellow-legged  snipes  were  wading  in  the  shallow  water,  and 
flocks  of  plover  were  wheeling  through  the  air,  so  near  that  we  oocaakMi- 
ally  brought  one  to  the  ground. 

Before  dark,  we  arrived  at  Sandy  Point,  the  chief  settlement  on  this 
coast    The  houses  were  low  and  hovel-like,  with  one  or  two  ezeeptioiia, 
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and,  like  the  other  places  we  had  nen,  were  set  withoat  anj  reference 
to  eadi  other;  there  being  nothing  like  a  street^  except  the  chance  foot- 
patha  fipom  dwelling  to  dwelling.  We  were  oordiaUj  received  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  at  whose  honse  Orton  had  arriyed  before  as,  and  found  there 
the  comforts  of  a  good  New  Eog^d  home.  When  first  coming  npon 
the  settlement,'  we  were  reminded,  as  we  had  been  before,  of  the  old  pio- 
tnres  of  Bossian  Tillages, — collections  of  low  dingy  houses  with  wooden 
ehimnies.  The  first  sounds  that  greeted  us,  were  the  yelping  of  dogs, 
and  the  coarse  brawl  of  the  drunkard. 

As  we  had  occasion  to  ramble  over  this  ground  many  times  before  our 
.returii,  we  will  defer  further  description  for  the  present  Here  Mr. 
Qrton  determined  to  return  home,  as  college  duties  claimed  his  attention, 
and  here  also  our  guides  left  us,  as  Jemmy  did  not  know  the  country 
anmnd  the  Humber  riyer,  towards  which  I  was  now  to  bend  my  course. 
There  were  at  the  Point  but  two  or  three  guides  acquainted  with  that 
part  of  the  country.  Louis  Cheech  was  the  only  young  man,  and  he 
was  sereral  miles  up  the  riyer.  An  Indian  boy  went  in  search  of  him, 
with  the  promise  of  good  pay  if  he  would  come.  He  came  the  next 
day,  but  no  money  would  induce  him  to  take  the  journey,  by  land  or 
water.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  there,  with  a  man  who  had 
been  locating  timber  lands.  I  suspected  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of 
dial  man,  or  the  peril  of  the  journey  would  not  seem  so  formidable  to 
Mm*  He  was  a  tall  spare  Indian,  wiUi  that  look  of  endurance  that  yon 
Bke  to  see  in  ione  upon  whom  you  are  to  depend  in  difficult  circom* 


Tfnding  he  was  a  Obrtholic,  I  went  widi  him  to  the  house  of  the  Oatho- 
lie^est^  Father  Belanger,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  fh>m  the  Bishop  at 
8I.  Johns*  I  hoped  through  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  Louis  to 
aoeompany  me.  It  was  in  vaSn^  but  I  obtained  from  him  much  valuable 
imfetinatien;  The  priest  was  more  than  six  feet  high,  very  spare,  baldr 
and  dressed  in  a  dose-fltdng  black  gown,  that  had  seen  much 
Around  his  waist  was  a  belt,  from  which  dangled,  not  the  keys  of 
8t  Fete^  Iml  the  keys  of  his  diests.  He  received  the  letter  with  the 
greatest  show  of  reverence,  and  treated  me  with  all  attention ;  but  he 
was  so  deaSf  and  understood  so  little  English,  that  the  interview  cost  all 
iftwwwoHh.  > 

I  indly  haigained  with  an  old  Indian,  Frank  Joe,  and  an  Indian  boy, 
MMiwi,- 1»  nedompaay  me,  intending  to  go  ui^  the  coast  by  boat,  as  the 
oU  man -was  viable  to  take  the  land  route*  Here  then  was  trouble,  as 
12 
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we  most  ^  wait  for  a  time."  Newfoandlanders  think  nothing  of  waiting. 
It  is  the  great  work  of  their  liyesi  and  they  hecome  used  to  it.  At  last 
^a  time''  came.  The  Indians  were  on  hand  early  in  the  morning. 
Bidding  Mr.  Orton  adien,  I  seated  myself  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and, 
with  belt  knife  in  hand,  began  my  breakfast,  while  the  Indians  pulled 
rapidly  along  tl^ie  waters  of  St  George's  Bay. 


i   mm^   t 
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That  we  are  the  architects  of  the  ideal  world  in  which  we  exist,  I 
think  will  not  be  disputed.  And  since  we  live  so  mnch  in  imaginatioii 
and  theory,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how  thought  may  be  made  a  sab- 
ddiary  of  the  greatest  good ;  by  what  disciplinary  system  it  may  be  made 
to  feed  the  soul  with  the  dioicest  fruits  of  its  increase.  We  de?ote  mudi 
of  our  time  to  reverie,  musing,  and  sleep ;  and  often  when  the  hands  are 
busiest  at  work,  the  brain  is  most  fruitful  in  the  production  of  sparkling 
and  joyous  anticipations.  The  mind  is  not  inactive  for  a  moment,  and  it 
may  be  a  question  of  interest,  whether  it  is  disciplined  and  strengthened  by 
its  lofty  flight  into  the  realms  of  speculation.  We  live  almost  wholly  in 
thought.  If  for  a  single  hour  we  are  left  unconscious  of  the  operatioos 
of  the  mind,  and  can  call  up  nothing  upon  which  it  has  dwelt,  there 
exists  a  barren  and  desolate  spot  in  the  journey  of  life.  Now,  if  we 
team  to  analyze  our  feelings,  and  by  the  transition  from  thought  to  tlie 
word  give  expression  to  our  ideas,  it  will  be  no  mean  task  that  we  have 
accomplished. 

We  must  then  learn  to  think  closely,  carefully,  and  soberly,  and  to 
give  every  object  that  comes  before  us,  not  only  a  passing  notice,  but  a 
close  examination.  Opportunity  is  always  near  at  hand  when  the  child 
cf  Diligence  sitteth  in  readiness.    By  dinegarding  this,  many  things  that 
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sre  bright  and  jojous  escape  oar  observation.  Phantom  forms  of  beautf 
and  love  often  flit  before  the  mind,  while  the  beholder,  half  oonsdoos  of 
the  scene,  catches  but  a  hasty  glimpse,  and  the  vision  passes  away  and  is 
forgotten* 

The  eye  takes  in  the  variegated  hues  of  a  landscape,  with  its  green 
valleys,  its  vermillioned  forests,  its  crystal  rivers,  its  gently  sloping  hilb, 
tinged  with  the  bright  yellow  of  ripening  grain,  the  beautiful  combinatioD 
of  light  and  shadow, — ^¥nth  that  cunning  commingling  of  the  simple  and 
the  sublime  which  betrays  traces  of  an  artistic  skill  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion, and,  though  the  observer  may  seem  absorbed  in  the  scene,  when  the 
eye  passes  off,  the  image  in  the  mind  is  no  longer  perfect,  but  a  certain 
confusion  of  beauties,  disordered  and  disarranged,  steals  forth,  rendering 
the  whole  picture  a  misty  imperfection.  Even  if  the  eye  rest  upon  the 
landscape  for  a  long  time,  the  beholder  can  conceive  nothing  but  the 
mere  outlines  of  the  view  a  few  hours  afterward. 

How  strongly  must  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  artist  receive  these 
impressions,  if  within  the  quietude  of  his  studio,  he  can  produce  a  per- 
fect copy  of  the  original,  drawn  from  his  recollection.  This  in  a  measure 
eon  be  accomplished.  The  ancients  were  the  closest  observers  of  Nature 
of  any  men  of  whom  there  is  record,  and,  from  this  keenness  of  the  eye, 
how  much  of  the  poetry  of  life  was  secured  to  their  enjoyment  But  what 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  compared  with  the  intellect?  Is  not 
the  mind  capable  of  infinite  expansion  growing  out  of  infinite  discipline  ? 
For  though  there  are  planets  that  the  most  eager  eye  can  never  reach,  yet 
the  mind,  keener  and  more  comprehensive,  can  embrace  in  the  vast  cycles 
of  its  extended  scope  even  the  amount  of  their  massive  bulk,  and  mark  out 
the  orbit  of  their  revolution.  We  must  learn  that  nothing  takes  place 
in  Uie  material  world  but  can  be  accounted  for  upon  established  princi- 
ples, and  that  the  most  trifiing  phenomena  of  daily  lifo  may  be  technically 
arranged  under  one  of  these  laws.  It  is  due  to  ourselves,  therefore,  as 
separate  existences,  to  prove  to  our  own  minds  that  we  live  in  no  chance- 
world,  where  foiries  of  a  sudden  change  into  witches,  and  those  beautifiil 
forms  that  watch  by  our  bedside  resolve  themselves  into  demons,  who 
seek  to  torture  and  vex  their  victim.  If  we  reconcile  our  feelings  to  the 
real  and  the  true,  we  will  be  haunted  by  no  vain  suspicions  that  the 
world  is  a  chimerical  glitter  of  fancies,  formed  to  electrify  and  absorb 
the  life;  but  there  are  great  truths  and  stem  facts  jutting  out,  like 
headlands,  into  the  ocean  of  thought,  which  are  capable  of  a  careful  and 
severe  seratiny.    Tet  the  most  practical  truths  are  not  always  the  most 
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prominent  They  lie  deep  hidden,  like  pearls  in  the  caTes  of  ocean,  and 
require  toil  and  hardship  to  bring  them  forth  to  light.  We  must  learn 
to 'look  at  atoms  as  well  as  worlds.  The  disoovery  of  the  microscope 
was  no  less  an  offering  to  the  world  of  science,  than  the  discovery  of  the 
telescope.  Our  system  of  education  is,  especially  in  College,  in  many 
respects,  Meetly  hostile  to  the  very  interests  it  would  cherish.  We  seek 
to  discipline  the  mind,  while  we  every  day  harass  and  perplex  the  brain 
with  crowds  of  new  thoughts,  from  Blair,  Olmsted,  and  the  many  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  which  are  rushed  in  together  in  such  disorder,  that 
they  hardly  become  classified  and  arranged  before^  the  incoming  of 
another  day  brings  a  fresh  supply.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  in  any 
danger  of  learning  too  much.  But  the  mind  is  on  a  continual  stretch, 
and  the  aspiration  of  certain  individuals  to  know  everything,  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  rightly  to  know  anything.  The  American  scholar  is 
apt  to  measure  his  learning,  more  by  the  number  of  volumes  completed 
than  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  The  old  maxim  ^  Festina  lente," 
is  of  excellent  adaptation  to  the  individual  who  would  make  the  best  im- 
provement of  his  text-books  in  College.  How  little  of  history  does  the 
mind  of  the  Sophomore  retain  at  the  end  of  the  term,  compared  with 
that  world  of  human  change  and  progress  discovered  in  Weber,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  has  spent  days  and  weeks  of  diligent  implication. 

There  is  again,  much  to  be  learned  by  watching  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind.  A  deal  of  discipline  can  be  acquired  by  always  standing 
sentinel  at  the  door  of  your  thought,  and  carefully  noting  every  truant 
idea  that  loiters  near  the  entrance.  By  chasing  your  weird  fancy  hither 
and  yon,  through  labyrinths  of  gloom,  groves  of  beauty,  ideal  structures 
of  art,  amid  those  myriad  creations,  which,  dismal  at  one  time,  as  the 
wild  look  of  despair,  bright,  at  another,  as  the  diadems  which  grace 
angelic  hosts,  give  to  life  its  allotted  portion  of  bliss  and  enchantment 
'Tis  a  sort  of  dream-land  into  whiob  we  enter  when  the  fancy  is  let  loose 
to  dance  her  cheerful  fantasia. 

"  For  the  heart  whose  woes  ere  legioo, 
'Tie  a  peaoefnl  soothing  region, — 
For  the  spirit. that  walks  in  shadow 
'Tie— oh  'tis  an  Eldorado  I" 

Thus  we  find  that  there  is  a  wisdom  blended  with  the  ideal  life,  which 
surpasses,  in  very  many  respects,  the  rough,  monotonous  occurrences  of 
the  actual.  We  live  coutinually  in  the  future.  We  read,  act,  and  think 
in  prospective.    And  while  we  are  coiistantly  reaching  forward  into  the 
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unseen  and  inyi^ible,  we  learn  to  explain  those  phenomena  of  dailj  oc- 
carrenoes  which  stretch  forth  into  futurity,  illustrating  the  maxim  ^  That 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Now,  if  concentration  of 
thought  is  desirable  in  order  that  we  maj  give  shape  and  locality  to  the 
skeleton  productions  of  the  brain,  why  should  we  cultivate  this,  in  its  ap* 
plication  to  a  problem  or  a  page  of  rhetoric,  when  we  have  not  where- 
with to  call  it  into  exercise,  in  filling  up  the  indistinct  outlines  of  a  vague 
idea,  by  a  full  and  perfect  expression  in  words  of  our  own  ?  Many 
minds  are  trained  to  work  harmoniously  over  a  book,  but  are  extremely 
awkward  in  watching  their  own  method  of  operation.  Too  many  poor 
misanthropes  reject  the  idea  of  thinking  altogether,  and  pass  through  the 
world  unapproachable  and  repulsive,  feeling  like  De  Lamartine's 
Baphael  ''  that  they  could  have  given  birth  to  a  thousand  bright  crea- 
tions, but  they  crushed  them  in  their  heart  and  there  let  them  putrify.** 
Others,  if  they  ever  had  any  wise  thoughts,  have  forgotten  them,  while 
the  evil  and  the  unnatural  have  been  cherished,  until  ^  like  the  fume- 
bom  phantoms  from  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth,"  they  rise  up  to 
haunt  and  torment  unceasingly  their  unthinking  possessor.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  if  we  would  think  aright,  we  muat  begin  with  ourselves,  and 
learn  to  chisel  from  the  misshapen  mass  of  thought-material,  perfect 
forma  of  expresdon. 


Iv  the  toft  garb  of  charity 
Btnick,  bat  oot  woaoded,  thoa  may'st  he. 
As  <{ai!ted  doaUet  jields  to  stroke 
Whidi  through  the  iron  armow  broke. 
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Proeeeding  from  itMlf,  the  infinite 

Finite  beoomee;  returning  thitherwnrd. 

The  finite  infinite,  whereby  the  parti, 

O'erleaping  the  interstitial  net  of  death, 

Begain  that  continuity  of  Bonl 

Which  onei  them  with  the  bonndlees  and  dirine. 

Bailst. 

Tbrougb  sense  we  exist  in  the  Present  And  as  the  Present  is  erer 
at  the  self-same  moment  both  liTing  and  dying,  ho  oar  sensaons  existenoe, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  Present,  is  continaallj  losing  itself  in  death. 
Life  thus  blended  with  death  characterizes  the  living  mortal  (jSporo^). 

Here,  bj  the  frailest  tenure,  we  have  hold  upon  existence.  We  ap> 
prebend  neither  the  origin — ^nor  the  on-going — ^nor  the  end  of  the  car- 
rent,  but  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ripples  that  break  upon  its  sarface, 
which  a  moment  ago  were  not — a  moment  hence  will  not  be, — ^which  only 
are— and  yet  are  not — but  are  only  becoming.  Hence  the  beautiful  con- 
ception, that  Aphrodite,  who  was  to  the  Grecian  mind  the  personification 
of  sensuous  emotion,  sprang  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean  waves, — as  if  to 
realize  in  actual  form  the  very  evanescence  of  evanition  itself. 

The  eye  of  sense  does  not  discern  the  substratum  of  existence.  It 
sees  the  Present  not  in  its  connection  with  the  Past  and  the  Future— but 
only  in  moments  (movimenta).  To  it  phenomena  appear  without  referenee 
to  essential  substance  (ra  sovra), — ^flux  and  reflux — gro¥rth  and  decay — 
Life  and  Deatb  seem  to  make  up  the  sum  of  Being. 

But  man,  as  capable  of  science  and  art,  transcends  the  Present  in  its 
hieroglyphic  seemings ;  and  seeing  it  in  its  relations  to  the  Past  and  the 
Future,  apprehends  it  as  a  substantial  reality. 

Here  it  is  important  that  we  should  perceive  the  precise  distinction 
between  science  and  art  Shakespeare  characterizes  man  as  one  **  look- 
ing before  and  after."  The  reflective  element,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
past,  belongs  to  science ;  the  forward  and  spontaneous  movement  belongp 
to  art    The  mythic  Epimetheus  is  the  representative  of  man  as  capable 
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of  science,  and  Promethens  the  representatiTe  of  man  as  capable  of  art 
To  obtain  a  conception  of  fundamental  nnitj  as  onderljing  phenomenal 
diversity,  is  the  end  of  science  prcper*  This  conception  is  the  goal  of 
inductive  science,  and,  in  reaching  it,  the  highest  function  of  the  under- 
standing is  exercised.  But  with  this  conception  man  is  not  satisfied* 
He  has,  indeed,  attained  to  the  idea  of  essential  substance — as  the 
ground  of  Nature,  but  not  to  any  supernatural  and  effident  cause.  This 
essential  unity  is  not  Personality ;  and  the  Reason  is  not  satisfied  until  it 
has  obtained  a  conception  of  the  identity  of  Being  and  Action,  as  consti- 
tuting Personality.  (That  is,  an  identity  of  infinite  essence  with  spon- 
taneity of  orispnation  in  one  Personal  will.)  And  this  idea  man  has 
only  as  he  himself  bears  the  image  of  the  Infinite— only  as  he  is  the 
man  9«o^  (as  opposed  to  the  mere  /Sporo^). 

In  science  the  spirit  is  the  rtceptaele  of  bognition$;  in  art  it  is  the 
origin  of  Ck'eaiive  Power.  The  functions  by  which  we  know,  viz :  the 
Reason  and  the  Understanding,  are  refleetiim  and  onalffHe.  These,  in 
creation,  become  Imagination  and  Fancy,  having  the  deierminaiian  and 
tynihstii  of  manifest  life.  Here  we  have  man  as  possessed  of  energetic 
wUly  through  which  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit  is  evolved. 

Art,  then,  is  the  evolution  or  out-growth  of  invisible  power,— the  con- 
tinual generation  of  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious.  It  characterizes 
man  as  created  in  the  Ukenea  of  GM.  By  knowledge  man  is  the  off- 
spring of  God, — ^by  art  he  is  the  inhabitant  of  the  eternal  Future— the 
man  o^voro^. 

Nature  is  the  art  of  God.  And  human  art  is  analogous  to  the  divine. 
Let  us  trace  the  analogy. 

Back  of  all  art,  whether  human  or  divine,  is  the  unlimited  energy  of 
spirit  By  this  is  created  its  fundamental*  unity — as  essential  chaos, 
**  without  form  and  void," — the  imm$diaU  effect  of  creative  power. 
This  chaos,  is  the  effect  of  human  creation,  is  the  pure  Ideal  of  the 
Imagination,  to  which  we  refer  as  the  type  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  True.  This  Ideal  does  not  enter  into  distinct  consciousness,  for 
upon  it  is  darkness,  like  that  which  rested  upon  the  original  chaos  of 
Nature ;  and  in  its  depths  lurks  the  hidden  mystery  of  spirit 

And,  as  the  spirit  of  God  ^  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  there 
was  a  transition  from  infinite  Power, — as  the  unlimited  energy  by  which 
diaos  was  created^— into  Power  as  manifested  through  chaos,  and  as 
measured  by  resistance  (tvt^ia  as  limited  by  vo^^).  Thus  from  un- 
phenomenal  essence  was  generated  the  phenomenal  order  and  variety 
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of  the  Koemic  universe.  So,  oyer  its  Ideal— ovar  the  abysmal  chaos  of 
its  UDConscioos  Beiog^broods  the  human  spirit,  and  lives  through  it, 
and  from  its  fundamental  unity  generates  the  formal  processes  of  eoo- 
scious  Life,  in  order  and  variety.  What  before  was  the  ground  of  all 
arty  now  becomes  art  in  the  diversity  of  its  manifestations.  In  this  evo- 
lution of  the  actual  from  the  Ideal  we  recognize  a  law  ahtxbra;  and 
necessity  appears. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  Ukenesi  between  Nature  and  Art  Ifc  is 
also  important  to  the  consideration  of  our  subject,  that  we  should  poinl 
out  the  diversity  between  them. 

The  material  is  infiuitely  removed  from  the  spiritual.  Therefore  we 
may  not  in  material  Nature  distinctly  recognize  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  creative  spirit  The  on-going  of  its  finite  energies,  like  that  stream^ 
which,  according  to  the  ifliythopasic  faith  of  the  Grreeks,  encircled  the 
whole  world,-»is  ever  returning  into  itself,  and  the  ircm  <^in  of  neoes- 
sity  is  over  all.  But  Art  (I  refer  to  Art  as  distinguished  from  Nrntme,) 
is  ever  oscillating  between  the  freedom  of  spirit  and  the  neoesaitrf  of 
Nature.  That  Art  is  the  highest,  which  most  completely  transcends  Na- 
ture, and  approaches  nearest  to  the  spiritual.  But  ail  Art,  in  its  mani- 
festation, must,  in  some  proportion,  combine  both  freedom  and  aecessi^. 
For,  if  it  entirely  lose  the  latter,  it  becomes  the  unconscions  life  of  Ihe 
spirit,  while,  if  the  former  be  lost^  it  ceases  to  be  Art,  and  beeomes 
ortificial 

From  this  stand-point  let  us  consider  the  Imitative  Arts.  In  £den 
there  was  but  one  Art,  and  that  the  highest  of  all  Arts— 4he  Art  of 
Life.  This,  combining  all  others  in  their  highest  excellence^  yet  timn^ 
scended  them  all,  and  in  its  evolution  manifested  the  highest  freflSom  of 
the  spirit  Man  was  superior  to  Nature,  and,  while  in  Nature  light  an^ 
darkness  alternated,  there  shone  for  man  a  sun,  whose  splendor  swailbwed 
up  the  night 

At  length  man  became  more  assimilated  to  Nature^  SpontaoeoiHi 
power  yielded  to  necessity,  and  night  intruded  upon  the  day.  Theta  ap* 
peared  the  Imitative  Arts,  stars  in.  this  darkness,  which,  by  their  refleo* 
tioD,  preserved  for  man  the  glory  that  was  fast  departing.  As  the  daj^ 
yielded  more  and  more  to  the  night,  new  stars  appeared,  of  letserdiagni- 
tude  and  dimini^ed  brightness. 

The  eldest  and  brightest  of  the  galaxy  was  Poetry,  the  refleetion  of 
life  in  the  pure  spontaneity  of  its  evolution — ^Poetry  as  expressed  l|i^ 
^winged  words,'  the  freest  channel  through  which  the  spirit  flows  foMy' 
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aod  from  which  the  most  immedicUe  pleasure  may  be  derived.  The 
Epic,  the  highest  form  of  ancient  poetry,  refers  us 'back  to  the  age  qjf 
gods  and  heroes,  when  the  current  of  life  flowed  on  deep  and  irresistible, 
jet  obedient  to  a  supreme  free  power. 

"Aiog    J'scF    Xifiro    /5ouXtj." 

Epic  Poetry  supplied  the  place  of  History.  But  to  supply  the  place 
of  present  action.  Tragedy  was  necessary.  This  represented  man  as 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  destiny,  as  circumscribed  by  necessity,  and 
under  the  influence  of  mingled  fear  and  hope ;  like  Prometheus  bound 
to  the  desert  rock,  his  vitals  ever  being  gnawed  away— ever  growing 
anew.  Comedy  was  only  the  reaction  of  Tragedy,  and  in  this  descending 
series  was  entirely  separate  from  it 

Still  lower  in  the  galaxy  we  find  Music  and  Painting,  in  which  we  ob- 
serve a  more  intimate  connection  between  spirit  and  Nature.  Here  the 
sensuous  and  the  supersensuous  are  strangely  linked  together,  and  forms 
of  beauty  proceed  forth  from  ideal  chaos  into  a  sphere,  which  is  neither 
wholly  ideal  nor  wholly  actual,  but  between,  and  partaking  of  both. 

Lower  yet  we  come  to  the  more  corporeal  arts — Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture. In  these  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  realized  in  the  outline  and 
symmetry  of  inert  materiaL 

At  length  art  is  wholly  lost  in  Nature.  All  the  day  has  deepened  into 
night.  Clear  down  to  the  horizon  not  a  single  star  is  seen.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  when  freedom  was  swallowed  up  by  necessity,  and  the 
spontaneous  intuitions  of  humanity  had  become  prejudices  that  led  astray. 

But  even  in  Nature^ — ^lest  we  should  forget  that,  back  of  and  above  all 
necessity,  there  is,  though  infinitely  removed,  a  free  spirit,  whence  it 
derives  its  being  and  law, — there  are  ominous  voices  in  the  chaotic  up- 
heavings  of  the  earthquake — ^in  the  subtle  agents  that  now  and  then 
manifest  tliemselves — in  the  comet,  which,  by  its  infinite  range,  seems  to 
tran9cend  all  law;  voices  that  speak  to  the  soul  with  silent  but  awful 
portent.  And,  when  man  had  degraded  himself  to  a  level  with  Nature, 
these  voices  from  without  awoke  in  him  corresponding  voices — voices 
that  were  once  heard  from  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love — that  still  reverberated 
in  the  chambers  of  the  soul,  only,  indeed,  the  echoes  of  what  had  been 
and  was  not,  yet  a  dim  prophecy  of  a  bright  hereafter. 

Then,  out  of  this  superstitious  darkness,  the  spirit  arises  again  under 
the  light  of  Christianity.    The  zone  of  darkness  about  the  horizon 
begins  to  disappear;  and  we  are  in  another  hemisphere,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  ascending  series.    Man  rises  again  above  Nature. 
18 
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The  arts,  which  were  to  him  as  he  descended,  reflectioDS  of  a  splendor 
that  was  gone,  are  now  stars  in  the  firmament  guiding  him  upward — 
prophets  of  a  splendor  that  is  to  come.  Faith,  Hope^  and  Loye,  speak 
forth  now  with  full  choral  voices,  as  they  spoke  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race.  United  with  these,  art,  which  before  was  onlj  rtflective^  becomes 
rettonxtive  of  life. 

If  we  trace  the  arts  through  the  seyeral  epochs  of  their  upward  pro- 
gress since  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  find  the  order  of  their  previoas 
decline  exactly  reversed.  First  we  have  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
then  Music  and  Painting,  and  further  on,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Drama  brought  to  perfection  by  Shakspeare. 

Here,  in  connection  with  the  Drama,  we  notice  that,  in  this  ascencBng 
series.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  united,  and  not  merely  one  the  re-acCkm 
of  the  other,  or  both  separate,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  they  were  to 
the  ancients.  This  union  of  the  two  in  modem  drama  imparts  to  dra- 
matic art  a  more  intimate  connection  with  life,  thus  exciting  the  sympn- 
thies  more  readily,  and  with  greater  power  drawing  mankind  upward. 

Next  in  order  is  Milton,  the  great  epic  poet  of  the  Christian  era. 
Later  still,  Dickens,  who  combines  the  epic,  the  tragic,  and  the  comic  In 
one  harmonious  whole — thus  giving  to  art  a  still  more  intimate  oonneo- 
tion  with  life. 

Thus  all  the  arts  seem  to  be  blending  in  one  great  literature  of  power, 
combining  the  highest  excellence  of  creative  genius,  and  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  life.  The  stars  grow  fewer  but  brighter;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  unveil  to  man  the  Great  Hereafter,  they  by  their 
genial  infiuences  draw  him  onward  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  glorioQs 
prophecies.  Thus  the  tendency  of  life  is,  in  the  train  of  reviving  art, 
ever  upward,  xom-Wts^;  until  the  complete  synthesis  of  life  and  art 
shall  set  its  burning  seal  of  glory  upon  the  dosing  cycle  of  the  finite, 
and  the  spirit  regaining  its  highest  freedom  shall  fulfill  again  its  own 
prophecies  in  the  evolution  of  an  eternal  life ;  a  life  whose  cycle  is 
infinite,  u^sj  oufrs^  for  its  day  is  not  followed  by  night 
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THE    CLASSICS. 


Ths  adnuitagefl  resulting  from  a  geoeral  study  of  the  dassic  tongues, 
under  the  American  system  of  edocationy  are  of  a  very  equivocal  character. 
Good  taste  requires  that  familiarity  with  the  illustrious  authors  of  an- 
tiquity should  constitute  an  important  element  in  a  gentleman's  educatioa, 
and  custom,  of  which  the  same  good  taste  is  unquestionably  the  founda* 
tkm,  has  e£beted  that  their  study  should  occupy  by  no  means  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  all  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning. 

The  time  is  gone  forever,  when  the  languages,  to  which  the  student  is  r^ 
qoired  lo  direct  his  principal  attention  during  four  or  five  years,  can  be  of 
direct  ]practical  utility.  When  the  light  of  civilization  was  put  out  among 
the  beauty-loving  Greeks,  and  ignorance  and  slavery  dragged  down  th§ 
shadows  of  intellectual  night  upon  the  hills  of  Attica  and  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  sea ;  when  the  power  of  Rome  fell  from  the  hands  of  her  proud 
emperorB^and  disappeared,  as  though  the  long  extinct  volcano,  upon  whose 
crater  the  eternal  city  stands,  had  swallowed  it  up,  the  utility  of  their  re- 
spective tongues  did  not  cease.  While  the  languages  of  modem  Europe 
were  in  their  rude  and  formative  condition,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  were 
atill  the  languages  of  the  scholar.  For  this,  they  were  peculiarly  adapted, 
by  their  poweri  their  universality,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer 
luUe  to  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  altering  the  forms  of  living 
tongues.  But  now,  when  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  English,  are 
nlBKWt  as  universal  as  the  Latin  or  the  Greek, — when  they  equal  them  in 
power,  and  the  ability  to  multiply  editions  guards  against  the  consequence 
of  thmr  mutability, — ^with  every  day  and  hour,  the  classic  tongues  are  be- 
coming practically  useless.  Whether  their  general  study  is  expedient  or 
not,  must  therefore  be  determined  by  their  tendencies. 

Two  classes  of  men  compose  the  students  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities : — those  who  will  leave  the  shade  of  college  walks  for  the  study  of 
Law,  Theology,  Medicine,  or  Letters,  and  those  who,  when  they  have 
acquirad  the  education  eur  system  provides,  propose  to  embark  in  active 
boainess.  For  the  former  dass  the  study  of  the  Classics,  evidently,  is 
indispensable,  ibr  there  have  been  few  emin^it  writers  who  have  not 
been  deeplj  v^ened  in  the  literifttre  and  leamiag  of  antiquity.    The 
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latter  class  is  by  no  means  small.  The  diploma  of  a  literary  institution 
of  high  standing  is  a  letter  of  credit,  in  the  world,  of  a  certain  value,  and 
many  pass  through  the  ordeal  required  for  its  attainment  with  no  other 
end  in  view*  Observing,  then,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  them  to 
the  Gassics,  and  considering  the  extent  of  their  attainments,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  benefits  resulting  from  their  expense  of  time  and  labor. 

Of  the  three  years  usually  passed  in  preparation,  and  the  first  two  years 
of  the  college  course,  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  are  bestowed  upon 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  when  the  five  years  are  completed,  the 
student  has  acquired  a  vagiie  conception  of  the  contents  of  his  Latin  Ghram- 
mar,  has  read  a  few  pages  of  a  Latin  Reader,  a  few  books  of  Virgil,  a  little 
Livy,  a  little  Homer,  a  little  Thucydides,  a  little  Demosthenes,  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek  Tragedy,  and  Horace ;  having  accomplished  little  more  than 
an  introduction  to  any  author,  except  the  last,  and  seldom  bearing  in  bis 
mind  one  idea  which  he  has  gathered  from  them  all, — ^more  fortunate  than 
his  associates,  if  he  have  even  a  dim  conception  of  the  subjects  upon'  which 
they  treat.  His  study  is  completed  with  his  college  life,  for  he  has  no  longer 
leisure  to  devote  to  it,  and  the  little  he  has  acquired  is  immediately  fbi^got- 
ten,  for  he  presently  finds  that  conjugations  and  inflections  have  little  to  do 
with  merchandise  and  bills  of  lading, — that  rules  of  Prosody  will  hardly 
assist  him  in  the  counting-room,  or  rules  of  Syntax  sail  his  ships  upon  the 
ocean.  We  must  look  for  the  expected  advantage,  then,  in  their  effects 
upon  the  mind. 

It  is  contended  that  a  study  of  the  Classics  induces  a  love  of  republi- 
can institutions,  and  that  men  are  fired  with  the  love  of  liberty  in  view 
of  the  patriotism  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Even  allowing  that  the 
student  acquires  any  considerable  insight  into  the  constitution  of  andent 
governments,  the  ideas  of  liberty  to  be  derived  thence  are  spurious. 
The  real  genius  of  Grecian  and  Roman  liberty  was  slavery.  PecoUsr 
privileges  pertained  to  citizenship,  but  their  captives  were  reduced  to 
slavery, — their  streets  were  thronged  with  slaves, — slavery  was  always 
in  view  of  the  populace.  Patriotism  contemplated  the  splendor  of  the 
national  name,  rather  than  the  happiness  of  the  citizens,  or  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  state.  The  patriotism  of  a  Greek  was*  confined  to  bis 
own  city,  and  dangers  brooding  over  the  ^'  hollow  Lacednmon,**  or  the 
plains  of  Thessaly,  or  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  were  of  equal  moment  to 
the  citizen  of  Athens,  while  no  consequent  disaster  menaced  the  ^  Eye 
of  Greece."  Civil  contentions  of  parties,  resulted  always  in  simIi 
power  to  the  victorious,  and  such  thraldom  to  the  vanquished^  that 
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Alexander  conquered  Greece,  he  restored  itn  thousand  banished  citizens, 
whose  patriotism  had  succumbed  to  personal  ambition,  and  who,  in  foreign 
states,  were  whetting  the  dagger  of  revenge  against  their  country.     At- 
tracted bj  the  loud  protestations  of  patriotism  of  a  few  like  DemostheneSi 
we  overlook  the  subtle  treason  of  multitudes.  It  is  a  strange  spirit  of  liberty 
which  pervades  a  man,  when  he  longs  to  make  every  one  a  slave  to  himself. 
It  is  also  claimed,  that  the  tendency  of  classical  study  is  to  improve 
and  cultivate  the  ta^te.     The  natural  tendency  of  good  taste,  say  some, 
is  to  good  morals,  consequently,  study  the  Classics.    If  this  theory  be 
correct,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  do  not  oflener  coincide  in  actual 
experience.    We  are  astonished  at  the  amount   of   classical  lore  of 
Home,  and  Gibbon,  and  Byron,  and  a  host  of  others,  and  we  are  equally 
surprised  at  the  power  of  their  elegant  skepticism.    It  is  also  remark- 
able that  in  the  brightest  days  of  art  and  letters,  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
their  streets  daily  presented  scenes,  ibr  which  modem  times  £nd  no 
parallel  in  infamy.    Admit  the  general  truth,  that  the  state  of  mind  best 
adapted  to  appreciate  beauty,  is  the  one  most  favorable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  morality,  and  we  can  still  conceive  that  this  should  yield  but 
slight  assistance  to  men  in  overcoming  temptation  to  vice.    When  we 
say  the  mind  naturally  reverts  ''  from  nature  to  nature's  God,"  the  prin- 
dple  involved  is,  not  that  God,  as  God,  is  intimately  associated  with 
whatever  is  beautiful  in  Nature,  but  as  its  direct  Author.    We  know  of 
DO  immediate  power  operating  between   Deity  and  the    beauties    of 
Nature,  except  the  elements  which  are  the  instruments  of  Deity,  and,  of 
necessity,  we  intimately  associate  Him  with  whatever  in  Nature  elicits 
our  wonder.    Art,  however,  is  the  direct  result  of  human  action,  and  if 
we  wander  through  the  streets  of  Athens  or  Rome, — gaze  upon  their 
works  of  art,  and  their  magnificently  ornamented  temples,  we  intimately 
associate  with  them  the  race  who  wrought  them, — with  the  race,  their 
manners  and  their  customs, — and  immediately  we  are  amid  an  extent 
and  refinement  of  vice,  of  which  nothing  at  this  day  suggests  a  concep- 
tioD.    So,  when  we  enter  a  grand  cathedral,  whose  atmosphere  is  thick 
with  awe  and  oppressive  with  solemnity,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  church,  rather  than  with  that  of  Him  who  is  the  object 
of  its  worship.    If,  then,  ^  men  assimilate  themselves  to  that  with  which 
they  voluntarily  hold  communion,"  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  tendency  to 
morality,  in  the  taste  which  is  cultivated  by  the  Classics.    If  morality 
ooold  not  commend  itself  to  men's  understanding,  and  attract  them  by 
Nme  stronger  power  than  their  appreciation  of  moral  beauty,  vice  would 
^  very  apt  to  predominate  over  morality  in  society. 


EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Wb  wera  sitting  in  oar  iSDMefum^— no  faboloaa  region,  this  StuKbtm  of  om, 
inTested  with  hnM  mjsteiy  to  the  mindi  of  namberiets  contribnton  to  tha  ''  Qnar- 
terly/'  who  tnrn  their  first  anzioos  glance  into  its  pages,  to  the  comer  derotad  to 
"Rejected  Addresses/' — no  cold,  and  cheerless,  and  nncarpeted  gmrret,  whose  only 
recommendation  is,  that  from  it  is  a  priTate  staircase  to  Pamassos,— bat  a  ion*  Jide 
little  room,  some  seren  feet  by  nine,  where  oar  delinquent  sabscribers  are  allbetibB- 
ately  incited  to  call. 

We  were  siuing  at  onr  table,— the  Editor's  table,  which,  like  most  Editor's  tablet, 
was  rather  a  light  and  nnsnbstantial  affiur,  and  had  scTeral  times  been  rsdaoed,  bj 
oar  somewhat  boisterous  cham,  to  a  condition  of  nnstable  eqnilibriam,  resaliiiig  in  the 
instantaneous  resolution  of  at  least  two  German  lamp-riiades  into  their  nltimate  atoms. 

We  were  sitting  in  onr  Sanctum,  at  onr  table,  on  onr^dolefhl  misnomer  1» on  our 
easy  chair, — an  Editor's  easy  chair  I — like  to  see  one  f    We  were  meditating,— anbUBO 
spectacle !  an  Editor  in  thought  1 — "  montes  parturiunt,  et"    We  were  meditating^ 
in  short,  how  we  should  make  this  fourteenth  Editor's  table,  what  the  *'  Qaanerly  " 
professes  to  be,  a  faithful  mirror  of  C!ollege  life,  in  its  changing  phases,  its  qoiek 
and  frequent  transitions  "firom  grave  to  gay,  fVom  lirely  to  serere."    Onr  eye  Ml  ott 
those  three  valuable  additions,  made  by  tiie  College,  daring  die  term,  to  the  woiid  of 
letters,— namely,  the  College  Catalogue,  and  the  two  Catalogues  of  the  College  that 
were  subsequently  issued,  and  that  have  driven  the  former  to  hide  its  blushing  fiwo 
within  the  recesses  of  the  Sanctum  aforesaid.    From  these,  by  a  natural  trmnaiiioD,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  association,  we  looked  into  our  pockets,  bat  flndlBg 
nothing  there  save  an  unpaid  printer's  bill,  and  a  list  of  unpaid  sabeeriptlaBa,  -na 
were  led  to  take  a  wider  view,  and  wonder  what  impression  these  pnbUeatloM 
making,  and  would  make,  on  the  world.    To  think,  in  short,  how  very  limited  an 
can  be  formed  by  anxious  parents,  and  hopeful  sons,  of  the  nature  of  a  College  life, 
fh)m  the  data  furnished  by  the  College  Catalogues. 

How  little  do  they  know,— these  outsiders,— of  the  secondary  influences  of  College ; 
those  influences  which  tend  to  mould  the  heart,  and  form  the  habits,  and  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  student  for  weal  or  woe,  as  much  as  the  recognised  couit  of 
to  develope  the  powers  of  mind.  Those  influences  and  objects,  which,  as  behig 
nnder  his  own  control,  excite  a  livelier  present  interest,  and  take  %  stronger  hold 
the  memory,  and  are  the  sources  of  the  strongest  attachments,  if  good,  and  of  tiiete^ 
est  regrets,  if  foolish  or  evil,  which  are  iMsociated  with  the  reeolleedons  of  Alaa 
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If  joa  think,  yenermble  Sire,  u  yoo  glance  with  wtbfection  down  the  term  bill,  dis- 
figured hj  no  "  vnezcnsed  abeenoes,"  end  look  with  gratified  pride  otot  your  dimmed 
spectacles  at  the  ttndions  youth  whose  '*  General  deportment"  is  "No.  1;"  and  ask 
him  for  a  particnlar  description  of  the  learned  gentleman  whose  signature,  as  "  officer 
d  the  class,"  authenticates  the  pleasing  tidings ;  and  endeavor  to  form  in  yovr  mind 
some  conception  of  the  recitation  room,  and  of  study  hours,  and  morning  prayers,— if 
yon  think  these  things  are  to  be  relied  upon,  in  any  considerable  degree,  as  indications 
of  the  tenor  of  College  life, — you  are  redLoning  without  your  host.  Fond  parent! 
ask  him  not  to  describe  a  parabola,  but  without  hyperbole  to  describe  a  class-meeting. 
Gall  not  for  his  chapel-stage  oration  on  "  Jhe  glory  of  our  country,"  nor  for  his  class 
debate  on  "  The  adTantages  of  a  republican  form  of  gOTcmment,"  but  let  htm  repeat, 
to  his  admiring  fiunily  drcle,  the  speech  he  made  "  for  bunkum,"  before  the  last 
election.  Ask  him  not  what  Grecian  states  combined  their  forces,  and  who  was 
Tietorions  at  Marathon ;  nor  scrutiniae  too  closely  his  knowledge  of  the  Athenian 
Mictions, — ^he  will  know  better  what  coalitions  were  formed,  what  were  the  tactics  of 
the  rival  parties,  and  who  was  the  successful  candidate,  at  the  last  Presidential  election 
In  the  liOgian  or  'Technian, — "  where,"  said  a  distinguished  Senator,  "  were  contests 
mad  mancBUTies,  to  which,  in  all  my  political  life,  I  have  seen  nothing  comparable. 
Then,  when  you  see  his  eye  kindle  and  his  cheek  flush,  in  the  recital  of  some  "  faker 
d  iSbe  opposition,  and  observe  his  ill-concealed  mortification  at  the  recollection  of  a 
defeat,  or  his  un-eoncealed  exultation  at  the  recollection  of  a  victory,  there  will  slowly 
dawn  upon  your  mind  some  sense  of  the  importance  and  interest  attaching  to  the 
•eoondary  influences  and  pursuits  of  College. 

These  secondary  influences  are  well  worthy  of  attention.    They  are  not  recognised 
bj  College  law,— they  are  to  a  very  limited  degree  susceptible  of  modification  by 
OoUege  authority.    It  is  the  more  desirable,  therefore,  that  every  student  should  con- 
rider  them  in  their  relation  to  himself,— «nd  the  more  incumbent  upon  those  who  ex- 
ercise an  influence  in  College,  whether  by  character  or  position,  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsibility they  are  under  to  restrain  them  if  injurious,  and  to  encourage  and 
'Btrengdien  them,  if  salutary,  to  the  best  of  their  ability.    It  is  only  thus  that  the  cspa- 
Ufities  of  College  for  training  meH,  and  not  mere  book-worms,  can  be  fully  tested  and 
developed^— >tbat  honorable  principles  can  be  cherished,  and  gentlemanly  manners 
euhhrsted,  while  all  that  is  mean  and  vulgar  is  condemned  by  the  potent  voice  of 
puUie  opinion,— that  the  path  of  virtue  and  morality  can  be  made  pleasant,  and  the 
gambler,  the  drtukard,  and  the  rake,  be  left  to  tread  their  downward  course  alone, — 
that  extravagance,  and  its  twin  brother,  meanness,  can  be  nade  to  give  place  to  a  true 
Keneroelty  of  spirit,— and,  last  though  not  least,  in  view  of  the  close  relation  which 
te  College  sustains  to  the  Church,  that  a  correct  state  of  fueling  should  become  prsva- 
tent  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  religion,— and  skepticism  and  fimatidsm 
be  iUke  banidied. 

TBe  ClASS. 

Wb  do  not  conceive  ourselves  to  be  possessed  of  the  qualifications  of  a  Cato,  which 
itighl  make  It  baooming  In  us  to  assume  the  part  of  oensorgentral  to  tha  College, — 
mk  wa  ilMdl  therafon  lay  en  our  Editors'  table,  not  aspiey  dish  of  seaadal,  but  a  qniat 
mifi^  foerip,  OB  vHittera  and  things  iatgaieral,  and  en  elam  matters  in  particular. 
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Among  the  aecoiidaiy  inflaenoes  to  which  we  hmve  referred,  those  connected  with 
the  cUm  are  not  the  least  important,  while,  owing  to  the  fact  that  class  distinctiona  are 
recogniaed  as  fdndamental  by  the  Facnltj,  as  well  as  by  the  Students,  they  are  the 
most  ostensible. 

It  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  student's  eigoyment  of  College,  what  sort 
of  class  he  joins,  and  what  position  he  holds  in  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  his  class- 
mates. While  oomparatiyely  few  come  prominently  before  the  College  in  general,  and 
while  it  is  therefore  of  little  consequence  to  the  majority  of  students  how  they  stand 
in  the  estimation  of  the  other  classes,  a  four  years'  connection  must  necessarily  bring 
each  one  into  contact,  more  or  less  intimate,  with  almost  every  member  of  his  own  dasL 

A  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  class-mates,  and  a  liTCly  interest  in  all  that  concema 
their  corporate  prosperity  and  reputation,  is  therefore  laudable  and  proper  in  erery 
student  Call  it  selfishness,  or  what  you  will,  it  is  a  wise  and  benefieent  arrangement 
of  Providence,  by  which  men  are  made  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  every  thing  with 
.which  they  are  connected.  It  is  the  foundation  of  patriotism,  and  of  all  the  social 
affections.  The  world  is  full  of  little  circles,  the  central  point  of  every  one  of  which 
is  in  the  perimeter  of  many  others ;  and  no  man  is  too  humble  and  insignificant  to 
find  himself,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them.  The  stronger  the  ceo- 
tripetal  attraction  which  any  one  is  capable  of  exerting,  the  larger,  or  the  more  com* 
pact,  will  be  the  drcle  that  surrounds  him, — the  larger,  if  that  attraction  resalt  horn 
his  powers  of  mind, — the  more  close  and  firm,  if  jt  is  owing  to  his  qualities  of  heart. 

The  College  class  is  one  of  these  circles,  important  and  interesting  while  its  relationa 
are  yet  present ;  and  fomisbing  a  nucleus  for  many  cherished  recollections,  in  the  tiBM 
to  come.  How  many  reminiscences,  which  have  not  yet  lost  their  power  to  interest 
and  amuse,  does  the  mind  of  every  graduate  retain,  connected  with  the  inmunerable 
class-meetings  he  has  attended.  How  the  notice  was  got  np,  (the  stationery  being 
furnished  gralu  by  the  Franklin  library,)  and  handed  round  the  class  during  rpehfr> 
tion,— what  manoenvering  was  necessary  when  a  break  in  the  seats  interfered  with  iti 
continuous  passage.  And  then  the  premature  rising  of  the  class  as  a  respectful  hint 
for  the  somewhat  tardy  Professor  to  take  his  departure, — the  manifest  impatience  of 
the  class  while  some  absentees  from  prayers  were  undergoing  cross^xamination,  or 
importunately  pleading  for  excuse.  How  astonishing  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  any  mam 
should  be  so  obtuse  in  his  sense  of  what  ia  becoming,  as  to  detain  some  fif^  or  siztj 
persons,  while  his  own  little  concerns  are  being  settled,— some  two  hours  of  Tahiablo 
time  lost  to  the  world,  by  his  two  minutes'  conversation  with  the  Professor ;— to  saj 
nothing  of  the  muttered  execrations  on  his  stupidity,  and  the  ardent  desires  engendered 
for  his  immediate  transportation  to  the  West  Indies,  or  perchance  some  would  have 
it,  to  a  still  more  torrid  clime.  And  then  the  unaffected  modesty  of  both,  and  ulti- 
mately the  heroic  self-sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  duty,  of  one  of  the  rival  nomineea  for 
the  chair,— his  bewilderment  amid  the  rapidly  accumulating  motions  and  amendmenfi^ 
piled  one  on  another  like  Alps  on  Alps,  until  all  are  swallowed  up  by  one  eompre- 
hensive  and  universal  motion  of  adjournment,  leaving  the  luckless  primo  mofw, 
often  the  class-treasurer,  in  amazement  at  the  unanimous  passage,— not  of  Ua 
motion, — but  of  the  dass. 

These  class-meetings  are  an  institution  smi  gmeriM,  They  are  held  on  all  nlgaQli^  al 
•11  hours,  are  of  all  kinds,  and  produce  every  variety  of  results,  fitom  the  Boat  trivial 
to  the  most  important    There  are  some  subjects  on  which  each  dasi  ia  tnm 
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have  its  meeting.  There  is  the  sDonal  clftss-mcetiog  to  sell  the  care  of  the  recitatioii- 
rooB,  and  in  Freshman  year,  pretty  geoerally,  to  sell  the  class  also,  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  There  is  the  meeting  to  consider  the  Sophomore  challenge  to  a  game  of 
foot-ball, — ^when  soher  men  are  in  danger  of  being  called  '  blae/ — and  when  some 
itiff-aecked  men  of  principle  are  sure  to  mn  their  heads  against  the  post,  and  make 
themselTes  disagreeable  for  conscience'  sake.  There  are  innnmerable  class-meetings 
to  appoint  committees,  charged  to  iosnlt  the  Facnity  in  as  delicate  a  way  as  possible, 
in  the  reqnest,  with  a  demand  behind,  for  shorter  lessons.  So  they  mn  on,  down  to 
dial  last  sad  class-meeting  just  before  commencement,  when  all  that  is  disagreeable  in 
the  past  is  foigotten,  and  all  that  is  pleasant  recalled, — and  in  view  of  the  vista  of  lifo 
jttst  opening  on  the  yiew,  the  jealousies  and  riTalrics  of  College  life  seem  insignificant. 
Tliese  are  cnrioos  and  interesting  episodes  in  life,  not  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  corions  to  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  class  popularity.    In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  course  there  are,  nnmistakeably,  favorite  leaders,  whose  motions  are  always 
carried, — bat  whom  a  natural  re-action  consigns  to  neglect  and  disfavor.    Nothing  if 
easier  than  to  get  up  a  class  excitement,  at  all  evenu  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  coarse, 
and  it  is  often  done.    But  let  those  who  evoke  the  spirit  be  sure  they  have  the  incan- 
taiion  which  will  set  him  at  rest  again.    It  is  easy  to  start  the' rolling  stone  down  the 
UU,  but  the  mover  must  get  out  of  the  way,  unless  he  intends  to  keep  pace  with  it 
however  far  it  may  go.    Nevertheless,  in  the  clas.*,  as,  generally,  everywhere  else,  the 
pablie  ultimately  finds  out  who  are  its  best  servants,  and  appreciates,  if  it  does  not 
always  reward  them.    Those  who  are  really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  class,  and 
for  its  reputation,  come  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mem  demagogacs,  who  use  the 
dasi  to  farther  their  own  ends, — the  woald-be  units,  who  aim  to  string  along  their 
daas-mates,  as  so  many  cyphers,  in  their  train,  to  enhance  their  own  dignity  and  value. 
There  has  been  a  change,  of  late  years,  m  the  kind,  and  modes  of  manifestation,  of 
dsas-feeliog,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  classes  to  each  other.    The  system  of  fagging 
ezista  no  longer,  and  all  its  concomitant  ideas  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Senior,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  other  classes,  in^heir  order,  have  been  very  much  modified.    In- 
troduced from  the  English  public  schools,  and  vigorously  maintained  in  this  country 
widle  Colleges  were  few,  and  classes  large, — the  rapid  multiplication  of  Colleges,  and 
the  imallness  of  the  numbers  that  necessarily  composed  the  classes,  gave  individual 
character  a  freer  scope,  and  rendered  the  domination  of  the  upper  classes  impossible. 
The  rise  of  College  Secret  Societies,  also,  has  doubtless  done  much  to  soften  class 
distinctions,  affording,  as  they  do,  a  common  ground  on  which  the  members  of  all 
dasies  meet,  in  relations  irrespective  of  College  standing.    The  gradual  decline  of 
the  figging  system  in  England,  however,  where,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  of  the 
other  causes  are  in  operation,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  change  is  in  part  owing  to  the 
WfsHng  spirit  of  the  age.    Whatever  be  the  cause,  however,  class  supremacy  has  lost 
^its  offensive  features.    It  manifesu  itself,  now,  only  in  the  custom  of  electing  the 
principal  officers  of  College  societies,  and  the  chairmen  of  College  meetings,  from 
1^  Senior  class,  and  in  the  precedence  in  choices  of  College  rooms,  and  ia  exit  from 
c^)el.    No  longer  does  the  Freshman  doff  his  bonnet  to  the  Senior,— he  will  hardly 
dtign  to  toudi  it  to  the  President.    One  by  one  the  old  land-marks  are  being  re- 
■vred,— -the  Sophomore  publishes  a  catalogue ;  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  Senior,  and 
^  Wdly  restrained  from  treading  on  his  toes,  as  they  issue  from  the  chapel  after 
*v*dng  prayen. 
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Bat»  as  there  are  fewer  dan  diBtinctions,  there  is  less  class-feeliDg,  than  formetlj. 
It  may  be  there  is  not  less  wumifettaUon  of  class-feeliDg.  This  is  an  age  of  manifttttr 
tion,—- there  is  more  superficies  and  less  depth, — and  while  class  re-nnions  and  snppaa, 
and  class  societies  and  secretaries,  and  class  dagaerreotypes  and  memoirs  are  beoomo 
matters  of  coarse,  we  doabt  if,  even  in  proportion  to  the  siao  of  the  daas,  there  ia  m 
mach  sincere  mntaal  interest  among  the  members  of  the  more  recent,  as  of  the  olte 
classes  It  is  easier  to  get  ap  to  Commencement  than  formerly,  and  more  faahionable 
to  make  sapper-table  speeches,  bat  is  the  grasp  of  the  hand  as  warm  as  erer  f 

Within .  proper  limits,  class-feeling  is  a  laudable  and  proper  thing.  We  eoYj  aot 
the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  spend  four  years  in  any  place,  or  with  any  one,  BOi 
positively  disagreeable,  and  not  retain  a  life-long  impression,  and  a  permanent  interest 
in  them.  He  will  probably  pass  through  life  without  being  a  partisan, — not  becenie 
he  is  too  strong,  but  either  because  he  is  too  intensely  selfish,  or  because  there  ia  not 
enough  in  him  to  furnish  any  generous  processes  to  which  the  party  ligaments  May 
attach  themselves.  Depend  upon  it,  his  social,  civil,  and  religious  obligation8»  will  ait 
loosely  upon  one  who  possesses  not  the  disposition  to  be  a  good  class-man. 

He  will  remember  nothing  else,  in  C!oUege  or  around  it,  with  interest  His  spirit 
will  not  leap  at  the  sight  of  the  distant  peak  of  Oreylock, — nor  will  memory  flood  Ui 
soul  with  recollections  at  the  sound  of  the  chapel  bell.  If  the  thousand  varied  soeoes 
of  College  life,  its  social,  as  well  as  literary  enjoyments,  make  no  abiding  impreesion 
on  him  in  the  susceptibility  and  freshness  of  his  youth, — there  is  not  much  leasoa  to 
hope  that  the  lapse  of  years  will  soften  his  callous  nature,  and  give  him  tliat  aensitifo- 
ness  to  the  lighter  impressions,  and  that  quickness  of  perception,  which  reaolta  frooi 
the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  nature,  and  conduces  so  much  to  the  ''fpI'Mrfff  of 
man  as  a  social  being. 


College  CBroAleles. 

* 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fkllen  for  several  weeks  preceding  Commenoemenl^-H|ie 
roads  were  dry  and  dusty,  and  the  foliage  was  turning  prematurely  brown  from  lack  of 
moisture.  It  was  with  much  anxiety,  therefore,  that  we  looked  forward  to  a  Ooaft> 
mencement,  which,  rendered  unusually  interesting  by  its  co-incidence  with  the  Miasioo- 
ary  Jubilee,  threatened  also  to  be  unusually  hot,  and  dusty,  and  nnoomlbrtable.  Eor 
several  days  the  clouds  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came,  and  lingered  around  tlis 
mountain  tops,  but  left  us  no  refreshing  memorials  of  their  presence.  Mondaj  was 
bright  and  beautiful  above,  and  they  were  happy  who  housed  themselves  on  that  day 
and  evening.  But  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  multitudes  who  had  assembkd  ia  the 
town  to  participate  in  the  interesting  scenes  of  the  liissionary  Jubilee,  and  those  still 
greater  numbera  who,  in  all  parts  of  the  neighboring  country,  had  made  their  arraiigs- 
ments  to  attend,  were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  rain,  seasonable  in  all  other  n^MOU^ 
was  pouring  down  in  such  torrents  as  rendered  any  extensive  locomotioB  oat  of  iki 
question.  Thus  it  continued,  almost  without  interruption,  throughout  the  entiio  duf 
and  evening,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  and  night 

The  exercises  incident  to  Commencemejt  week  began  on  Simday  nftenMm^ 
Angiut  3d,  with  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  preached  by  the  President  and  wM^ 
has  since  been  published. 
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III  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  Ber.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  deliTered  the  cu- 

tomarj  addreu  before  the  Mills  Theological  Society.    His  subject,  "  Theology/'  was 

tftaled  by  him  in  his  usual  di8cur8^re  but  brilliant  style,  and  doubtless  left  on  the 

mfaida  of  theolognes,  young  and  old,  a  wholesome  dread  of  "  infelicitous  translations." 

On  Monday  OTening,  Dodworth's  band  gave  the  usual  concert  of  instrumental 

dc,  which  was  Tery  suecesefhl.    The  performance  of  such  bands  as  this  at  Com- 

lents,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  tendency  which  there  is,  perhaps  In 

hnmaa  nature,  at  all  events  in  College,  to  give  undue  prominence  to  what  ought  to  be 

■•rely  seeondary  and  incidental.    We  find,  by  reference  to  the  programmes  of  former 

jean,  that  it  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  give  variety  to  the  proceedings  of 

Oonuaencfiineiit  day  by  interludes  of  music.    In  the  earlier  years  this  was  lets  neoes- 

wy,  owing  to  the  fact  Uiat  some  of  the  orations  were  delivered  on  the  evening  pre- 

ttHag,  and  the  address  before  the  Alumni  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.    Whatever 

m«ie  was  then  introduced  into  the  order  of  exercises,  was  sacred  and  vocal  m&slc. 

h  proeesi  of  time  instruments  were  procured,  at  a  moderate  expense,  commensurate 

vith  the  increased  number  of  speakers,  and  their  consequent  ability  to  meet  the  cost. 

But  it  was  not  until  very  late  years  that  aaered  music  was  entirely  given  up ;  and  now 

Ike  taste  and  reUgious  sensibilities  of  the  audience  are  shocked  by  the  five  hundred 

Mfav  flourish  of  trumpets  that  heralds  the  approach  of  the  President  to  the  Deity,  in 

Ike  opening  prayer.    To  those  who  look  upon  the  devotional  exercises  merely  as  a 

^Bt  of  the  Bcanty  ceremonial  of  the  day,  the  connection  may  not  have  appeared  to 

brobe  any  inooogmity ;  but  no  serious  minded  person,  who  feels  the  appropriateness 

of  tbos  solemnly  recogniiing  the  relation  of  education  to  religion,  can  fail  to  be 

pdaed  by  the  irreverence. 

We  hope  that  in  future  there  wUl  be  no  difficulty  in  either  dispensing  with  entirely, 
filtering  the  character  of  that  portion  of  the  musical  performances,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  brought  into  such  ineverent  proximity  to  the  devotional  exercises  at  the 
opening  and  the  close  of  Commencement  Day. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Society  of  Alumni  met  in  the  College  chapel,  at  8  o'clock, 
Hon.  David  Buel  of  Troy,  being  called  to  the  chair.  Hon.  David  D.  Field,  LL.  D., 
vn  elected  Preaident  fbr  the  ensuing  year;  Prof.  Oriffio,  Secretary;  Rev.  Willis 
I<ord,  D.  D.,  orator  fbr  next  Commencement,  and  Prof.  Morgan  of  Oberlin  College, 
Ui  mbstltnte.  After  a  session  of  two  hours,  the  Society'  proceeded  to  the  church, 
Han^  as  the  rain  prevented  the  meeting  in  the  grove,  the  exercises  of  the  Missionary 
'lAitee  were  held. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning,  it  was  voted  to  publish  Pfx>f. 
Hopkins'  address,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jubilee.  It  was  also  resolved  to  raise 
lt(i;Q0O  this  year  fbr  a  new  College  building.  The  Society  also  passed  a  resolution 
ipproving  of  Prof.  Hopkins'  suggestion  for  a  Missionary  Seminary.  The  following 
I^MNlieB  were  elected  Honorary  members,  Rev.  Miron  Winslow  of  Madras,  Rev. 
Br.  T^  of  New  York,  Rer.  Gordon  Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  Charles  E.  West,  LL.  D., 
of  Baflblo,  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  Rev.  C.  P.  Boynton,  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Turner,  Mr. 
hmgp  of  Weetfield,  Rer.  Dr.  Lambert,  Hon.  Judge  Isham  of  Vermont,  Nathan 
^•cbon,  Esq.,  Eliiur  Smith,  E8q.,tRev.  Charles  Hammond,  Rev.  E.  8.  Porter. 

IbtnbHimr  Jubtlsb — At  lO  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Corporation  and 
Realty  of  the  College,  the  Society  of  Alumni,  and  the  Mills  Theological  Society, 
Fioeeeded  from  the  College  chapel  to  the  church,  where  seats  had  been  reserved  fbr 
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them.  The  whole  of  the  proceediDgs  connected  with  the  celebration  have  been  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form,  we  shall  therefore  only  give  an  oatlino,  as  a  matter  of  CSoUege 
history. 

It  had  been  intended  to  hold  the  celebration  in  the  groye,  which,  with  the  ten  acns 
of  groand  in  which  it  stands,  and  which  inclnde  also  the  site  of  the  haystack  under 
which  the  founders  of  American  fissions  took  refhge  from  a  gathering  storm  in 
August,  1806,  just  fifty  years  ago.  But  it  was  a  severe  disappointment,  though,  like 
many  others,  it  may  have  turned  out  to  be  for  the  best,  that  Uie  heavy  rain  prevented 
the  carryiDg  out  of  the  original  design.  It  would  indeed  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
taste,  and  have  ministered  to  that  element  of  romance  with  which  the  Biiaiionaij 
spirit  is  so  often  associated,  to  have  gathered  in  such  large  numbers  on  the  vesy 
ground  where  the  few  pioneers  had  gathered  half  a  century  before,  suggesting  still 
another  application  of  the  language  quoted  on  the  occasion,  "  a  little  one  has  become 
a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation."  The  sighing  of  the  "  spicy  breeiet,'' 
that  perchance  had 

"  Blown  soft  firom  Ceylon's  isle,'' 

and  the  swaying  of  the  Missionary  trees,  might  have  formed  an  appropriate  accom- 
paniment to  the  Missionary  hymn.  But  what  was  lost  in  romance  was  more  than 
gained  in  comfort,  for  the  easy  seats  in  the  church  contrasted  favorably  with  the  rough 
planks  temporarily  arranged  in  the  grove, — ^and  the  pressure  was  much  lesa  than  it 
would  otherw^e  have  been. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  projectoia  of  the 
Park,  was  the  chairman  of  the  day,  and  in  the  happiest  manner  introduced  the  Tariou 
speakers.  After  some  appropriate  introductory  remarks,  welcoming  the  audience,  and 
dedicating  the  Park  "to  the  memory  of  the  Founders  of  American  Missions,  and  to 
the  Missionary  cause  and  spirit," — a  hymn  was  sung,  a  psalm  read  by  Bev.  ChanceUor 
Ferris,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  University,  and  a  prayer  offered  by  Bev.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge,  D.  D.  After  another  hymn,  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins  delivered  the  Jubilee  Ad- 
dress. His  subject  was,  "  The  Haystack,"— and  its  divisions,  "  1st  The  times  of  tha 
haystack;  2d.  The  men  of  the  haystack;  3d.  The  relation  of  those  times  and  man 
to  the  problem  of  the  age;  and  4th.  Oar  position,  and  our  duties,  with  le&renod  to 
the  same  problem." 

After  the  close  of  the  address,  a  recess  was  given,  and  the  audience  came  togtHhm 
in  the  afternoon  with  renewed  interest,  to  listen  to  the  eloquent  words  of  the  apeaken, 
of  various  religious  denominations,  of  various  states,  and  from  several  of  the  mwwioe 
stations  of  the  American  Board. 

President  Hopkins  first,  in  his  own  philosophical  yet  popular  style,  refttnd  to  the 
influence  of  this  Park,  with  all  its  hallowed  associations,  as  an  educator. 

Bev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  gave  some  brief  statistics  of  the  operatlona 
of  the  American  Board. 

Ez-Qovemor  Briggs,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  ad- 
dressed, with  much  feeling  and  power,  the  young  men  before  him,  and  comn&eiided  to 
their  imitation,  "  the  men  of  the  haystack." 

Bev.  Dr.  Wyckoff  of  Albany,  next  spoke  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  ^^htifm- 
ary  enterprise,  and  rejoiced  to  claim,  for  his  own  Dutch  Church,  a  participfttioD  In  il 
at  present,  and  some  connection  with  its  beginning  under  the  hi^stack. 
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Ber.  Dr.  Tjng  of  New  York,  after  an  energetic  disclaimer  of  the  idea  that  be  rep- 
retented  the  Episcopal  Charch  rather  than  the  "  holy  Church  nniversal/'  proceeded, 
in  his  osnal  happy  manner,  to  gather  up  the  jewels  which  the  preceding  speakers  had 
dropped  in  their  progress,  and  string  them  together  with  the  "  things  new  and  old " 
whidi  he  brouf^ht  oat  of  his  dwn  "  treasures,"  and  with  them  to  adorn  the  leading 
idea  of  his  address,  that  of  Christian  liberality. 

An  original  hymn,  composed  by  Mrs.  Mary  BeDJamio,  late  a  Missionary  at  Con- 
stantinople, was  then  sung,  to  the  tune  of  Bishop  Heber's  celebrated  hymn. 

Ez-Goreroor  Wasbbnrn,  LL.  D.,  then  drew  a  parallel  between  "  the  men  of  the 
haystack,"  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  their  contemporary  in  Europe, — and,  in  general, 
between  the  missionary  and  the  conqueror. 
Bey.  Dr.  Biggs,  of  CoostantiDople,  spoke  of  the  present  condition  of  Turkey. 
Ber.  Mr.  Poor,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  chanted  some  Tamil  poetry,  and  recited  the 
Lord's  prajer  in  the  same  language. 

He  was  followed  by  Ber.  Miron  Winslow  of  Madras,  Bev.  Oordon  Hall  of  North- 
ioipton,  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  Treasurer  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Ber.  E.  W.  Clark  of  the  Sand- 
inch  Islands,  Bev.  H.  B.  Hoisington  of  Ceylon,  Prof  Morgan  of  Oberlin  College, 
Bev.  W.  F.  Williams  from  Assyria,  Ber.  H.  Biogham  of  Sandwich  Islands, — ^and  Mr. 
fl.K.  Manley,  on  behalf  of  the  Mills  Theological  Society  of  the  College. 

The  exercises  of  this  day  of  rare  interest  were  closed  late  in  the  afternoon.  While 
(M  West  College  overlooks  the  site  of  the  **  haystack,"  the  events  of  the  Missionary 
JttbUee  of  1856  will  be  recalled  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  the  Soni  of  Williams, 
M  identifying  their  Alma  Mater  with  the  grandest  enterprise  on  earth.  Let  them  ask. 
What  next  is  to  be  done  1  To  what  scheme  of  equal  comprehensiveness  shall  the 
Modations  of  the  Mi5sion  Park  give  birth  in  the  minds  of  those  who,  in  this  Jabilee 
Jttr,  or  in  future  years,  shall  muse  in  this  most  sacred  of  **  Ood's  first  temples  "  in 
the  Western  World  ?  What  altar  of  sacrifice  shall  be  reared  in  this  grove,  to  sanctify 
'  Ike  groves  of  earth  after  the  poUotions  of  idol  worship  ?  What  is  to  be  the  next 
ODwird  movement,  grand  but  simple?— for  the  greatness  of  the  invention  is  often 
eoomensurate  with  the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  idea.  It  is  not  presumptuous  to 
^)e  that  the  little  spring,  which  shall  ultimately  widen  and  deepen  into  another 
*'itRim  which  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God,"  may  here  take  its  rise.  Beneath 
the  shadows  of  these  Western  mountains  there  may  yet  be  a  shtine  where  the  pilgrims 
^  other  continents  shall  pay  their  vows ,  and,  not  inappropriately,  shall  the  "  wise 
■^  of  the  East "  return,  having  had  at  the  "  haystack  "  a  view  of  the  Bediemer*8 
''■hig  throne,  to  tread  iti  the  footsteps  of  those  of  old,  who  started  homeward,  the  first 
ii^tttionariea,  when  they  had  seen  Him,  a  babe,  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 

1*BB  PsiZB  Bhbtobical  EXHIBITION  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  orations 
^  the  deliTery  were  such  as  to  satisfy  every  one  that  the  system  of  appointment  by  the 
'teulty,  secured  the  ends  of  the  exhibition  much  better  than  they  have  been  for  several 
1^*n  past.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Ei  S.  Isham,  of  the  Junior ;  S.  M.  Cleve- 
*>Mi,  of  the  Sophomore,  and  George  M.  Wright,  of  the  Freshman  class. 

The  address  before  the  Adelphic  Union,  by  Prof.  Huntington,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
^,  was  the  most  able,  and  eloquent,  and  scholarly,  that  has  been  delivered  on  this 
^^^cision  for  several  years, — and,  notwithstanding  t!ie  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
^*<ttal  and  bodily  lassitude  consequent  on  the  excitement  of  this  most  exciting  day, 
*^  one  who  waa  able  to.  command  hla  attention  was  well  rewarded  for  the  effort 
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Bat  it  18  indeed  mi  insnlt  to  any  man  to  ask  him  to  lecture  noder  sncli  eircametaiioet, 
and  we  sinoerelj  trust  that  some  arrangements  will  be  msde  in  fntnre,  br  which  tha 
Adelphie  Union  orator  can  do  justice  to  himself,  his  subject,  and  his  andieoce. 

Short  order  was  observed  in  proceeding  to  the  chnrdi  on  Commencement  daj,  sokl 
tba  andienoe  was  not  too  laige  to  be  comfortablj  seated. 

Seyeral  of  the  orations  were  worthy  of  notice,  for  originslity  of  thought  and  style. 
A  £uniliarity  with  good  authors,  and  a  judicious  use  of  the  literary  adrantagcs  of  Gol- 
lege,  could  not,  howoTer,  have  failed  of  producing  good  results  in  the  case  of  many  of 
tiie  speakers.  We  trust  the  dass  of  '57  may  make  a  better  impression  on  tfasir 
audience. 

The  President  held  his  usual  levee  in  the  evening,  and  the  class  of  '46  had  a  »- 
onion  at  the  Mansion  House. 

The  time  and  place  of  another  event,  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  thiiq;i, 
renders  the  following  notice  appropriate  to  our  College  Chronicle  : 

Marribd,  on  Thursday  morning,  August  7th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  College  CShapel, 
by  the  Rev.  President  Hopkins,  Professor  Arthur  L.  Perry,  M.  A*,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Smedley  of  Williamstown.    The  exercises  were  of  a  novel  and  inteiestta^' 
diaracter,  and  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.    On  one  of  theae  the 
example  was  not  lost,  for  before  the  vacation  had  elapsed,  there  was 

Ma&bied,  on  Thursday,  September  4th,  at  Masseoa,  N.  T.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moore, 
Bir.  Gilbert  B.  Manley,  a  member  of  the  Senior  class,  to  Miss  Martha  L.  Hyde.  .The 
event  was  announced  to  the  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  weeks,  by  the  bridegrooan  in 
person,  and  their  acceptance  requested  of  a  very  superior  wedding  cake.  Before  the 
cake  was  divided,  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  class  were  voted,  and  pre. 
seated  in  an  appropriate  speech  by  Mr.  £.  S.  I^hsm, — and  the  request  made  that 
interesting  and  unusual  occunences  should  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Qi 
terly."  It  was  also  voted  to  present  a  piece  of  the  cake  to  the  officer  of  the  rlaw, 
which  was  done,—- eliciting  from  him  a  very  felicitous  acknowledgement.  With  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  class  separated,  to  muse  on  the  pro- 
priety of  going  and  doing  likewise. 

Nbwb  of  tbb  Tebm. — Afler  a  vacation  of  five  weeks,  the  term  opened  September 
llth.  Some  57  Freshmen,  IS  Sophomores,  4  Juniors,  and  I  Senior,  have  entered, 
making  the  total  number  of  students  now  on  the  catalogue,  224. 

Gravel-day  came  along  at  its  usual  season,  and  witnessed  the  performaooe  of  lis 
usual  an^unt  of  work.  In  consequence  of  the  unusual  interest  attaching  to  the  FroeJ 
dential  election  this  year,  and  ns  many  who  possessed  the  right  of  sufirage  had  gone 
home  to  vote,  the  Faculty  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  students,  and  suspended  College 
exercises  on  the  4th  November.  Some  of  the  classes  who  had  not  previooaly  had  the 
privilege,  received  permission,  according  to  established  custom,  to  visit  die  Gettle 
Show  at  Pittsfield.  Not  content  with  these  holidays,  however,  an  attempt  waa 
to  institute  another,  under  the  nsme  of  "  Bald  Mountain  day/'  which  was  to 
when  the  changing  of  the  foliage  to  its  rich  autumnal  hues,  rendered  the  view  of  *'  the 
Hopper  "  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  can  be  conceived.  The  attempt,  howeter, 
did  not  succeed,  and  so  far  as  any  College  holiday  is  concerned,  the  foliage  of  '*  the 
Hopper"  must  "blush  unseen." 

Mr.  Daniel  Vaughan,  who  had  become  favorably  known  to  some  mcaban  of  tiM 
Facid^  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  Anocietion  fai  Albeaj,  de- 
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livered  tome  ezoeediDgly  interestiog  and  iDstractive  lectures  on  sdentific  tabjects, 
during  terenJ  weeks  of  the  term.  On  mtny  points  bis  views  were  striking  and 
original,  and  those  of  his  small  audiences  who  regarded  the  matter  more  than  the 
■Banner,  felt  amply  repaid  for  their  attendance. 

The  political  excitement  which  prerailed  so  extensiyely  in  connection  with  the 
Presidential  election,  reached  even  here.  A  Fi emont  clab  was  organized,  and  held 
aeTeral  very  enthusiastic  meetings.  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  of  North  Adams,  addressed 
the  dnb  and  the  public,  one  evening,  at  the  College  Gymnasium. 

8001XTIS8,  &o. — The  usual  public  debate  was  held  in  the  College  chapel,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  22d  October,  Geo.  B.  Blodgett,  President  of  the  Adelphic 
Union,  in  the  chair.  The  Philotechnians  were  represented  by  F.  Le  Baron  Monroe, 
James  Deane,  and  James  Guthrie,  their  orator  was  John  B.  Lee ;  the  Philologians,  by 
H.  H.  Wells,  A.  Parsons,  and  Y.  B.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  Graves  being  their  orator. 

The  officers  chosen  at  the  last  elections  of  the  several  societies  were  as  follows, 
prnmely : — 

Mills  Tbiolooioal.— Preniettf,  A.  Parbonb.  Vk^-Pretidad,  G.  B.  Maxlbt. 
Beeerding  Secretary,  W.  G.  Harding.     Treasurer,  M.  La  Rub  P.  Hill. 

Philotechviah.— /V>4i(ifnt,  Albxandbb  Walkbb.  Vice-President,  Chablbs  A. 
Stosk.  Secretary,  Datid  S.  Johnboh.  Senior  Editar—J,  E.  Tbimblb.  Junior 
Editor,  B.  U.  Waxd. 

Pbilolooiax.— Prettdinir,  Bbbtov  W.  Colb.  Vice-President,  E.  M.  Wight. 
Secretary,  8.  H.  Scuddbb.     Trtasurtr,  H.  M.  Ltmak.    Reader,  E.  C.  Hookbb. 

The  Mills  Theological  Society  has  received  from  Bev.  S.  C.  Damop ,  of  Honolulu, 

the  pocket  compass  of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  with  which,  doubtless,  he  Aded  his  course 

in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  together  with  an  autograph  letter,  in  which  i»  discernible  the 

germ  of  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  as  also  some  other  relics.    These  have  been 

deposited,  together  wiih  other  relics  and  curiosities  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  a  case 

*  in  Jackson  Hall,  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Ljceum  of  Natural  History. 

The  museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  has  been  enriched,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Stoddard,  with  some  specimens  of  mummies,  obtained  by  him  during  his  travels  in 
^pt,  as  elso  with  some  frsgments  of  columns  from  the  Giant's  Causeway.  It  will 
^btless  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  an  expedition  is  in  contemplation,  to  the 
coitt  of  Florida,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  best  learned  from  the  circular  issued 
^J  the  Society,  a  portion  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

''The  Lyeeum  of  Natural  History  in  Williams  College  propose  to  tmdertake  an  ex- 
P^itioo'to  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  his- 
^  of  the  country  and  of  making  collections.  The  shore  is  known  to  abound  with 
*^^eroQs  and  beantiTul  varieties  of  shells.  The  country  is  rich  in  botanical  speci- 
^*^  and  many  varieties  of  animals  and  birds  are  to  be  found.  It  is  expected  that 
"^  eollection  of  shells  will  be  especially  abundant,  and  as  there  are  many  collectors  in 
«s  eoontry  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  cabinet  in  that  departmeot,  we  propose 
^  o«r  return  to  divide  tbe  avails  of  the  expedition,  after  taking  a  set  for  our  own 
^'^^f  among  those  who  have  assisted  us. 

We  propose  to  obtain  a  schooner  capable  of  accommodating  some  twenty  persons, 
^^on  part  shall  be  meabera  of  the  Society,  and  the  rest,  men  who  are  engaged  in 
'^tille  investigations  in  the  country. 
"  WstBteod  to  sail  ftom  Boston  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  be  absent  some  two 
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months.  The  schooner  will  toach  at  SaTannah,  to  receive  some  gentlemen  who  m 
expected  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  then  proceed  directly  to  the  field.  At 
cost  of  the  schooner,  provisioned  and  manned,  will  he  one  thousand  dollars.  TUi 
sum  is  divided  into  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  a  part  of  whidi  sam  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  repaid  in  specimens. 

"  If  you.  Sir,  are  able  to  assist  ns  by  taking  one  of  these  shares,  we  trast  that  your 
benevolence  will  not  be  exerted  is  vain ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  not  altogether  a 
work  of  benevolence,  for  if  saccessfnl,  the  lot  which  will  fall  to  each  of  the  twenty  in- 
dividaals,  will  not  be  entirely  valaeless.  It  is  not  for  ourselves  nor  for  onr  particular 
Society  so  much  that  we  ask  assistance,  as  for  the  cause  of  science.  The  Society  has 
already  undertaken  no  less  than  three  expeditions,  two  to  Nova  Scotia  and  one  to 
Newfoundland — all  of  which  have  resulted  well  and  attracted  some  little  notice." 

The  appointments  for  Junior  Exhibition  have  been  announced,  and  are  as  follows : 

STames  McK.  Alexander,  John  G.  Ames,  Truman  T.  Buck,  Samuel  M.  Cleveland, 
Jastin  Dewey,  Jr.,  Arthur  Graves,  W.  A.  Lloyd,  Henry  M.  Lyman,  Curtis  J.  Lyons, 
Robert  Meech,  C.  S.  Onderdonk,  Thomas  Post,  Horace  £.  Scndder  (Greek),  and  W. 
P.  Strickland  (Latin). 

The  Editors'  Prize  of  Ten  Dollars  was  awarded  to  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  essay  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  onr  present  number.  The 
ether  essays  handed  in  were  marked  by  considerable  ability ;  and  we  hope  that  oar 
successors  will  be  enabled,  by  an  increased  subscription  list,  to  offer  this,  or  a  still 
greater  stimulus  to  College  literature. 

To  Cub  Cohtbibdtobs. — Those  articles  which  have  been  rejected  will  be  returned 
to  their  auihoflFwhen  known.  Seme  have  been  accepted,  but  came  in  too  late  for  oar 
present  number,  and  they  will  therefore  appear  in  our  next  There  is  no  lack  of  good 
matter,  but  it  is  not  sent  in  in  good  season,  and  the  issues  are  therefore  delayed. 

To  Cub  Subscbibebs. — It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  question  with  us,  whether 
we  csn  continue  to  publish  the  **  Quarterly  "  at  its  present  rate,  unless  our  subscrip- 
tion list  is  increased,  and  our  subscribers  are  more  prompt  in  their  payments.  The 
business  department  takes  almost  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  the  literary  department, 
and  is  iLfinitely  less  agreeable.  If  it  were  a  private  speculation  with  ns,  we  might 
perhaps  feel  some  hesitation  in  thus  referring  to  the  subject,— but  as  it  is,  we  are 
placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  personally  responsible  to  onr  printers,  with 
no  reserved  fund  to  secure  us  against  losses,  and  a  subscription  list  that  cannot  be 
relied  upon  from  year  to  year.  It  would  hardly  have  seemed  possible  to  us,  therefore, 
had  not  our  own  and  our  predecessors'  unpleasant  experience  taught  it  us,  that  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  collecting  our  subscriptions,— far  less  that  we  should  have 
any  bad  debts.  We  trust  that  our  subscribers  will  assist  us  all  in  their  power,  both  by 
pacing  strictly  in  advance,  or  letting  us  know  when  we  may  expect  payment,  and  also 
by  using  their  iuflaence  to  obtain  new  subscribers,  especially  among  the  Alnmni  of 
the  College. 


Obituary. 

Clara  of  1796— Rer.  Thomai  Robbinii,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  died  18eh  Beptembw,  aged  ?9. 
Cltu  of  1804  —John  O'Bri&D,  of  Qreat  Harrington,  died  November  10th,  aged  72. 
ClaM  of  1806.— Richard  U.  Ashley,  aged  68. 
Glaaa  of  1821— Samuel  N.  Shepard,  of  Madlwm,  Ci.,  died  Beptmber  80th,  aged  66. 
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>  Hurt  Df  Hum  nuka  »  mr  goad  >TP«niice,  niia  u*  nil  prinM,  on  |Md 
ift  ntumf  thou  If  tb«  "Nuna  Utouj  M'c*r^"T/'  tfaa  Septcmbar  nmnba  cf  which 
ir  nrr  Bapoioi  artialH.  W«  dull  eanfullj  peroH  tha  ona 
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imfTaik."    Pv%i3dpangnph,lBaitiaa,  omlllhedMh(— )■    ?■«■  28,  Sd  ilum,  Sd  Una,  ftn 
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>> 


Okmbballt  speaking,  I  am  no  believer  in  the  marvelons  or  snper- 
iMfturaL.  By  this  I  mean  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  astrologers,  fortone- 
teUerSy  and  saeh  classes  of  professed  seers  as  pretend  that  by  some  Acuity 
oeenlt-^known  only  to  themselyes — they  can  forsee  future  events  and  do 
bmhj  amazing  things  to  inspire  the  too  willingly  credulous,  with  a  belief 
in  tlieir  Heaven-sent  power.  I  believe  that  there  are  none,  who,  whatever 
dieir  pretensions,  are  able,  in  perfect  health,  and  in  their  waking  moments, 
io  SM  viiians.  Imagination  may  paint  to  them  most  gorgeous  scenes-— 
OQtrivaling  in  beauty  and  splendor  anything  that  mortal  eye  has 
seen ;  fSury  palaces,  thronged  with  peerless  beauties ;  beautiful  gar* 
dona,  where  flowers  of  rarest  hue  and  sweetest  odor  bloom,  and  birds  of 
xnnbow  plumage  and  ravishing  melody  are  ever  flitting :  or  it  may  go 
Ihrther  and  picture  the  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem — its  golden  streets 
and  ionHt  throne,  where  Jehovah  sits,  ^  before  whom  angels  bow  and 
anliaiigda  veil  their  faces,"  and  countless  myriads  of  the  redeemed  are 
rilling  hosaimas  forever.  Imagination  may  do  all  this,  but  it  is  under 
die  eontrol  of  the  will  and  can  be  restrained  by  it  in  all  its  flights.  The 
jwetmes  of  imagination  are  not  vmcmt .  But  I  have  seen  tnston*— actoal 
•in  my  wakinghoursy  though  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain.  Ihave 
1 
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seen  visions  of  magnificence  unsarp&ssed— of  happiness  so  profound  thai 
eren  angels  might  desire  to  taste  thereof.  And  I  have  'seen  others  of 
sneh  horror  as  would  make  the  blood  mn  cold,  the  very  throbbing  of  the 
heart  to  cease ;  of  such  unutterable  misery  and  pain  as  would  satisfy  the 
darkest  malignity  of  a  fiend.  Again,  have  I  seen  exhibitions  the  most 
eamiCf  the  most  ridiculous  that  could  possibly  be  conceived,  which  even 
in  my  weakened  state,  never  failed  to  excite  roars  of  ^  inextinguishable 
laughter,**  More  than  this,  all  these  various  kinds  of  visions,  so  incon- 
gruous, I  have  seen  in  the  space  of  a  single  night  I  will  relate  some  of 
file  circumstances  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  diem,  and  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  if  I  can  excite  in  any  mind  even  a  small  degree  of  my  own 
wonder  at  the  curious  and  inexplicable  vagaries  of  the  mind.  It  must  be 
understood  that  I  had  been  for  some  weeks  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
nervous  disease,  and  was  at  this  time  quite  weak  in  body. 

It  was  a  calm,  quiet  night ;  all  in  the  house  had  retired  to  rest  and  to  sleep 
except  myself.  I  was  alone ;  the  apartment  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  small 
lamp,  casting  a  sort  of  weird  uncertain  light  over  the  room.  It  was  that 
sort  of  '^dim  religious  light "  which  resembled  sickly  twilight,  and  in 
which  spirits  of  another  world,  on  ghostly  errands  sent,  would  delight 
to  pay  their  nocturnal  visits. 

The  first  exhibition  there  made  to  me  was  of  a  most  rieUeulaus  aatiire. 
The  nervous  disease,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a£kcted  particularly  one  of 
my  limbs,  and  about  that  limb,  in  the  slightly  illumined  darkness,  sombre 
flgores  began  to  gather — figures  of  men,  dwarfed  in  stature,  clothed  in 
black,  with  solemn  faces,  looking  as  if  they  never  laughed  or  smiled^-«s 
if  the  very  thought  of  indulging  in  such  levity  were  blasphemy — there 
they  gathered,  one  by  one,  on  either  side  my  limb,  and  I  looked  on  in 
silent  amazement.  No  sooner  were  they  all  arranged  than  they,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  turned  their  faces  towards  me,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  recognized  them  all  at  once  as  ministers — yes,  veriuMe  miniisiers.  They 
then  iounediately  commenced  a  dance,  jumping  first  one  side,  then  the 
other,  over,  under,  up  and  down,  changing,  balancing,  and  never  for  one 
moment  in  their  mad  merriment  seeming  at  a  loss  for  new  movements ;  and 
what  was  most  singular  of  all,  never  for  an  instant  relaxing  the  atem 
gravity  of  their  countenances,  or  forgetting  the  severe  dignity  which  their 
Biinisterial  office  demanded.  This  sport  was  continued  a  longtime^  to  my 
infinite  amusement,  not  a  word  being  spoken  by  any  of  them,  and  when 
they  had  concluded  my  entertainment,  they  vanished  as  they  came,  and  I 
saw  them  no  more.    Now,  was  not  this  a  dream?    No^fivlwaapeiftetlf 
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ftwake.  I  eren  pat  mj  hand  to  m j  £M)e  and  half  rose  in  bed^  called 
myself  bj  name— for  I  almost  donbted  mj  identity — and  thus  UOj  eoo- 
Tinced,  I  settled  back  on  mj  pillows,  feeling  not  the  slightest  inclination 
to  sleep,  as  indeed  I  had  not  daring  the  night,  thas  far.  This  was  the 
cmme^fy.  The  teriaut  plaj — althoagh  the  play  of  the  ministers  was  urioug 
enough  in  all  conscience — was  yet  to  come.  Bat  no  words  of  mine  can 
aocnrately  portray  the  loveliness,  the  glory,  the  anspeakable  magniftcenoe 
of  that  heavenly  vision,  the  art  and  pencil  of  a  Baphael  alone  ooald 
approximate  the  reality. 

Before  me  was  an  open  space,  and  on  either  side  an  innamerable  com- 
pany of  white-robed  saints  in  two  long  nnbroken  lines,  extending  fiurther 
than  the  eye  could  reach — Klines  not  straight  and  8ti£^  but  bending  in  and 
•at  in  graceful  easy  curves,  the  line  which  painters  call  the  **  line  of 
beanfiy."    Their  countenances  shone  with  radiance  divine,  and  music  from 
eskstial  harps,  swept  by  angelic  fingers,  held  fast  my  soul  in  one  sweet 
^ttcy  of  bliss.    At  last  the  train  on  either  hand  began  to  move^  upward, 
erer  upward,  floating  in  the  liquid  ether,  like  down  of  silver  swan  which 
the  evening  sephyr  wafts  along,  ever  floating,  onward,  upward,  while 
injriads  mart  came  thronging  on  until  the  last*  still  moving  on  and  ever 
upward,  approached  that  glorious  throne  which  mortal  eyes  can  never 
look  upon,  grew  less  and  less  and  disappeared  forever.    Butlong  Igased 
wiiere  I  had  seen  that  bright  train  disappear,  longing  and  sad,  yet  joyful, 
fe  1  felt  that  I  had  seen  such  a  sight  as  never  before  was  seen  by  mortal, 
sod  which  never  vnU  be  seen  again,  till  the  archangel's  trump  shall  wake 
tte  deeping  dead,  who,  in  thin  robes  of  spotless  white,  shall  be  caught 
>p  to  be  with  God.    Such  was  my  vision — ^my  real,  waking  vision — never 
tebe  forgotten.  It  was  as  if  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dread  Hereafter. 
Wast  ever  on  the  verge  of  madnutf  reader?    Did'st  ever  feel  that, 
iBdi  by  inch,  with  slow,  almost  imperceptible  motion,  the  mind  was  slip- 
ping, sinking  from  its  throne,  and  that  no  efibrt  of  yours  could  avail  one 
tithe  to  stop  the  impending  ruin  ?    If  not,  thank  Gk>d  !  and  pray  to  Him 
timestly,  as  you  never  prayed  before,  that  such  terrible  experience  yon 
^j  mewer  havOi    I  have  felt  it  alL    Day  after  day  have  I  watched  with 
QQipeakaUe  horror,  the  gmdual  dethronement  of  my  own  reason,  never 
quite  flsiloOy  overthrown,  but  tottering  fearfully  upon  the  rery  brink, 
awaiting,  it  seemed,  but  the  merest  touch  to  hurl  it  forever,  a  crushed  and 
.  kroken  thing  into  the  dread  abyss  of  insanity.    For  days  have  I  sat  and 
watdied  my  thoughts,  which  seemed  like  something  that  sAotiU  be  mine, 
tet  which  by  some  most  strange  and  unaccountable  prooe8s,^ere  taken 


from  me  and  placed  bat  just  witl^in  mj  xeadtu  My  very  soul  would  ollen 
a^em  to  be  airaj,  I  knew  xu>t  wbere^  and  in  direst  fear  have  I  called  to 
mjaelf  to  know  mj  natm.  Mechanically  would  my  lips  reply,  giving 
the  lie  to  my  own  thoughts,  and  then,  lAenhave  I  feared  with  the  deepest 
hmror  with  which  man  cm  fear,  that  I  wits  g<nng.flMKi»  Then  friends 
would  q^eak  to  me  and  J  would  hear  and  look  them  in  the  face,  a  stupid, 
staring  g^uu^  soch  as  idiots  giye  when  spoken  to.  Yet  all  this  time  I 
fcMi9 — ^knew  Ijhat  I  had  been  addressed,  knew  it  well,  but  had  no  power 
to  reply.  And  now  my  memory  was  gone,  and  tbeii  'twould  come  again, 
and  go^  and  come,  and  Iwould  eagei^ly  inquire  if  some  question  had  not 
been  asked  me.  Nor  was  U  my  aiiiidalone  that  seemed  thus  taken  from 
me.  My  very  fimit  eeenpie^  strangers  to  me.  And  often  in  deep  oncer- 
tainty  haye  I  asked  myseK  .«re  those  lin^  himm  t  My  judgment  told 
me  that  they  v^er$,  whQe.the  £ui(astic  spirit  in  me  whimpered,  no !  Ludi- 
crous-—ludicrous  in  the.  extreme  .would  these  tUngi  have  been,  but  for 
that  pne  hoj^  though^  Aat  I  was  going  mf9d\  tfiat  ^nanght  on  earth 
eatiU  help  me,  and  naught  in  QeaTen  VHnsW 

Such  have  been  some  of  ^Mj  £zpenences,''-:-«ome  of  them  bright 
and  beautiful  as  a  mqming  in  Spri|ig-T-so  ^alni  ^nd.sweist.a  lifetime  could 
qot  exhaust  the.Wss ;  others  snfficieojUy  ridioulous  and fimtastic  in  them- 
selres  to  merit  asmi^e  bot  jEar  tl^eir,  lywrible  "surroundings;*^  while  others 
still  there  werCj^  so  fearful,  gjkxmiy,  full  of  dark  fi^reboding  and  sort  of 
^nameless  dread"  of  s^^e  impending  danger,  that  OYen  now  I  cannot 
look  back  upon  them  withoiit  an  inward  cbiU  and  shudder* 


^LoTB  is  the  enUem  of  etemiQr;  it  eonfiNinds  all  notioiis  ef  time; 
effiM)esaUmemoryof  abeginniag,  all^aarof  aneadi  we  fimcj  that  we 

haye  always  loyed  the  dbti^^  ^  o^  a£fectioD, -so  diflenh  is  it  to  ilnagiiie 
hew  we  eonld  have  Uyed  without  it'^--iA<ftMM  cb  ^^^ 

<':Wba.t  is  Time— if  not  Mke^.I  ^ow;  tHU.altteiivtiDg.t«.«iplaiiv,I 
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Thb  daj  waa  almost  done.    The  baraiog  ran 

Of  AfHc's  loiUj  dime  was  linking  low  ^ 

Towaidi  th^  boeen  of  Hii  iiip,  wtkk  lay 

like  molten  lead^txliatlMMnaMviMe 

Safe  the  deep  thnoMng  ^T  itp^giaaft  head - 

Aa  OTor  and  anon  it  loee  aad^Mlp 

The  air  was  hot  and  dry,  and  not  a  breath 

Was  stirring  there  to  fim  Hii  iinrerish  che^, 

Or  dissipate  the  withetiaf  » seordiinf  heat. 

But  ^lottgh  the  ocean  li^  titos  motlonleeB 

As  if  oppressed  or  ftseipatsd  bjr 

That  doll,  red  orb  of  flie,  one  olijeet  stfli^ 

Was  there,  tibt  often  seen  upon  thai  shora, 

Tht  distant  eren  iirom  the  fhrthest  bounds 

Of  Christian  life^a  diip^^^bttt  how  it  came, 

Or  when  or  whence  o^  whirelMrs^  none  ea^epU. 

Bat  there  it  lies,  eaie  anchnredjia  the  deep. 

And  aU  on  board  aim  dea^t  fiwr  lUM;  neoiipid 

Is  heard,  or  moTement  there  is  eeen,  to  bc^ 

The  dnll  monotonj  penrading  all. 

Are  dead?    Wonld  Heaven  it  might  be  tme  I  Bnt  no  I 

This  night  will  show  them  liring  all  too  well, 

With  hearts  so  fall  of  darii  malignly 

Thej  seem  like  (lends  fneamate  more  than  men. 

The  shadows  of  «venlag:are  deepening  tet, 
The  dark  pall  of  night  is  orer  earth  caaty 
The  cool,  spicj  breeses  hpm  forests  are  coming. 
And  millions  of  fire-crested  insects  are  hamming. 
The  niglft'ft  ibostiiplendia,  n&st  gorgeonilj  grand. 
The  scene  has  been  tftttiged  iit1»7  fldry  ^d ; 
The^alghty  old  Ibfeeii  in  solicade  standtng; 
Andaweet-scei^  ADtvsrs  bsneath  then  ate  beadiag. 

WWn  a  qaiet  deU,  not  distant  fimn  the  sea» 
A  dniky  mother  sits,  one  iaihnion  her  knee, 
WWHiottes  round  her  plagr  npoB  tfM  eaUnXeer— 
AJ^4^  lei  them  pli^  iheir  fitt^eooA  tk«r  «ffl'flaiia»  iMie. 
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The  mother  watch  es  them,  her  Utile  inlhnt  brood 

Of  merry  soul  end  gej,  in  melenchol  j  mood. 

Bvt  een  it  reellj  be,  thet  In  her  loring  heert 

A  shadow  of  tiM  thought  hai  come,  that  thej  must  pan  ? 

'Twoold  almoat  leem  'twere  timi,  for  jet  a  little  while 

She  mnsee  dleatl  j,  then  with  a  penalTe  imfle 

She  calls  them  from  their  sport,  and  on  tiie  erening  rings 

The  sweet,  wild  warbling  strain8-<the  daili  browed  mother  sings 


X. 


"  Tsadda's  banks  are  green  and  lotely—- 
Tsadda's  waters  gently  flow ; 

Birds  of  beaatj  sfaigso  eweetlj^ 
Balmy  breeses  ever  blow. 


n. 


Ifosie  in  the  shady  bowers^ 
Mnsic  in  the  leafy  groTe ; 

Lighdy  speed  the  gliding  hoars 
IHnght  with  innocenoe  and  lore. 


ni. 


Children  in  their  wfld  home  placing— 
Ohildren  ftdl  of  Joy  and  glee ; 

Dosky  mothers  near  tliem  staying, 
Aid  their  ^ort  right  merrily. 


IT. 


Now  the  scene  is  changed  sadly— 
Now  the  days  of  mirth  are  o'er ; 

Hearts  which  beat  bat  now  so  gladly, 
Ne^tf  will  beat  with  gladness  moM. 


T. 


Bufcaess  broods  on  TsaddsTs  „..^. 

DarhQess,as  it  onward  rans ; 
Hothers  weeping  for  their  daoghters— 

Fathers  mourning  for  their  sons."    ■ 

la  soft  and  bird-like  cadence  tiie  mosle  dies  away— 
The  children's  merry  laoghter,  Jost  now  so  Ugfat  and  gay. 
Is  heard  no  longer  ringing— In  deep  their  eyeHds  doee^ 
Aai  all  within  the  eabia  is  hashed  to  sweet 


I.I1IXB,  ltd 

Down  tht  sidM  of  job  d«rk  ship  an  gUdisf  , 

In  tethlilM  lileDce,  twarthjr  fbnm  and  grim, 
O'er  the  mim,  with  maffled  oen,  ere  riding 

Fierce  browed  end  derk»  with  eyei  to  miteiy  dfan. 
In  thet  hot,  where  innooenee  it  sleeping. 

And  dreaming  onlj  draeme  of  joy  endpeeee, 
Fiende  intent  on  horrid  deedi,  ere  standings 

Bnt  stem  end  nlent  ea  are  yonder  treei. 
#  *  *  #  # 

The  night  ween  on— tiie  morning  eomee 

And  ahowt  that  mother,  freniy  driren — 
Shell  clasp  no  more  her  Ikde  ones 

Until  thej  meet  at  halia  Heavin. 
Th'  aeenned  •poiler'a  done  hie  wofk, 

At  thought  of  which  the  Uood  growa  oold ; 
And  made  tiiat  mother's  daj  all  dark. 

Her  sonl  o'erwhdmed  widi  grief  nntoM. 
Oh  I  Utter  fate  1  fiv  worse  than  death 

To  be  b J  Slafery's  hand  oppressed ; 
To  sigh  until  their  latest  breath 

For  that  blest  home  where  tbej  maj  rest 


LI1IK8. 


Iv  othen'  iknlts  thon  canst  not  brook* 
'Twere  well  if  inward  thou  wonld'st  k)ok| 
And  think  how  better  far  'twould  seem 
From  thine  own  eye  to  pluck  the  beam ; — 
But  if  no  secret  sin  thon  own, 
Then  lift  thj  hand,  and  cast  the  stone. 
Then  utter  thine  accusing  Toioe, 
Bid  angels  weep,  and  hdl  rejoice. 
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Thb  activity  in  all  departments  of  haman  ezartioti  is  busied  in  die 
evolation  of  new  troths.  Tbe  varloas  modifications  and  applications  of 
inventive  skill,  called  into  action  by  the  imperative  demands  of  an  advanc- 
ing civilization,  are  bringing  into  knowledge  and  use  new  methods  by 
which  to  effect  the  ease,  oomibrt  and  happiness  of  humanity.  The  entire 
activity  of  the  human  race  is  expended  in  the  qoest  of  the  highest  good ; 
and  the  notions  of  this  good,  and  the  means  (or  obtui^ng  and  realising  it, 
are  as  nuiperoos  as  the  individuals  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  search. 
The  multiplicity  of  enterprises  in  commercial  and  mercantile  life,  the 
labor  in  the  professions,  all  those  modifications  of  action  in  the  varioos 
pursuits  in  which  men  engage,  are  but  a  variety  of  means  unto  one  great 
end,  and  that  end,  the  realization  of  happiness.  This  may  be  lodked  for- 
ward to  as  attainable  in  part,  as  wholly  within  one's  reach,  or  as  not  to  be 
grasped  in  a  ^gle  life-labor,  still  the  necessities  that  follow  dose  in  the 
track  of  him  who  lives  earnestly,  are  ever  urging  to  constant  and  untiring 
action.  The  incessant  whirl  and  excitement  of  active  life,  loudly  pro* 
claims  man's  utter  dependency.  The  selfishness  and  miserly  grasping  of 
the  individual  man  are  not,  by  tile  constitution  of  things,  allowed  to  tres- 
pass on  the  public  good.  Individual  activity  and  prosperity  are  the  basu 
of  the  welfare  of  society,  because  the  success  of  one,  must^  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  case,  call  into  action,  the  energies  and  highest  powers  of 
many,  and  so  in  nation^-— the  influence  of  a  well  directed  commerce 
makes  it  felt,  that  the  prosperity  of  one  is  necessary  to  the  well  bdngand 
happiness  of  alL 

liiis  interdependence  of  relations  is  the  crowning  beauty  of  creatkn ; 
the  inanimate  ministering  to  the  animate,  the  phjrsical  to  the  spiritnali 
the  spiritual  ever  plunging  into  the  designs  of  an  omnipotent  God.  Cei^ 
iainlj  all  that  pertains  to  the  physical  nature  finds  not  an  end  in  ItseH, 
and  all  that  ministers  to  the  sfnritual  does  not  satisfy  its  longing  deahes^ 
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bat  excites  to  the  attainment  of  other  and  higher  happiness.     Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  whatever  is  done  maj  he  said  to  be  done  with  refer- 
ence to  an  end — the  active  employment  of  life,  all  educational  processesi 
as  well  as  all  literary  pursuits.    But  a  looser  form  of  expression — which 
is  the  more  common  use  of  terms-^,  that  occupations  of  various  sorts  are 
engaged  in  without  reference  to  any  end,  ulterior  to  that  of  present  grati- 
fication, or  simply  as  a  means  of  employing  time  that  would  otherwise 
drag  wearily  along,  and  thus  secure  satisfaction  in  avoiding  ennui.    The 
fascination  that  business  has  for  a  man,  whose  life  has  been  passed  in 
active  exertion,  when  his  position  is  such  as  to  render  such  business 
unnecessary  to  his  support,  the  amusement  and  excitement  of  travel, 
may  be  classed  among  those  things,  which  are  sought  for  their  own  sake^ 
inasmuch  as  the  attendant  exertion  is  not  necessitated ;  precisely  similar 
is  the  case  of  those  whose  independent  position  affords  opportunity  for 
Uie  proseeution  of  studies  and  elaborate  investigations,  which  are  purely 
voluntary,  undertaken  as  a  means  of  occupying  time,  and  wbich,  in  them- 
selves, furnish  the  most  lively  interest  and  intense  satibfaction  to  those 
engaged  in  them*    Here,  then,  is  what  should  be  understood  by  ^  Leam- 
iDgfor  its  own  sake."    The  characteristic  of  such  acquisitions  is,  that  it  is 
sot  necessitated*    It  may  be  evidenced  in  untiring  efforts  in  the  investi- 
gations of  new  truths,  in  seeking  tor  theories  to  harmonize  and  classify 
Ciets  Jn  physics  or  metaphysics,  in  long  and  abstruse  philological  research 
among  languages  written  and  unwritten,  in  amassing  facts  in  geography 
«ad  ethnobgy  by  extensive  travel,  in  storing  the  mind  with  aniiquarian 
novelties,  by  inquiries  in  any  department  of  science,  literature  and  the 
arts^  when  every  other  end  may  be  subordinate  to  the  one  great  end — the 
fittcination  of  the  pursuit  itself.    The  nature  and  extent  of  such  learning 
would  seem  to  be  influenced  almost  wholly  by  external  circumstances. 
All  those  influences  that  tend  to  harass  and  disturb  the  mind  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  the  contests  and  struggles  of  a  practical  life,  must  be 
lemoTcd  as  a  preliminary  to  this  sort  of  study,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
totally  unfit  it  for  calm  and  undisturbed  action.    The  gratification  of  this 
passion  must  supersede  and  oyertqp  every  other  aspiration  and  desire^ 
else  it  is  degraded  from  its  high  position,  by  being  sought  not  so  much 
tot  its  own  sake^  as  it  is aaa  means  unto  an  end, be  this  end  the  supplying 
the  peeessities  of  life,  or  the  gratification  of  ambitious  hopes.    An  ind0> 
pendenoe  of  all  external  assistance  and  an  entire  absorption  of  one's  self 
hi  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  among  the  requisites  for  a  suooessfol 
attrition  to  atiidj.  ^Ihey,  whose  delight  it  is  to  wander  through  the  daik| 
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dank  sabterranean  passages  of  by-gone  periods,  and  handle  the  skulls  of 
dead  years,  and  snuff  the  musty  odors  emitted  by  the  decayed  and  decay- 
ing corpses  of  antiquity,"  as  well  as  those  who  are  absorbed  in  profound 
speculations  on  the  great  subject  of  human  thought,  and  are  fighting  their 
Way  through  error  and  ignorance  up  to  the  pure  regions  of  scientific 
truth,  must  not  be  disturbed  by  the  rude  assaults  and  profitless  discussions 
of  an  unthinking  and  unappreciating  world,  but  must  be  content  to  Ungei^ 
within  themselves,  rejoicing  in  their  own  contemplations,  going  out  now 
and  then  to  search  over  the  treasures  of  ancient  lore,  or  to  roam,  fkncf 
free,  oyer  the  universe,  delighting  in  its  beauties  and  struggling  manfully 
and  alone  with  the  great  truths  of  nature  and  of  God,  to  return  within  to 
commune  with  the  silence  of  their  own  souls,  neither  lookitig  for  noi^ 
receiving  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  rude  and  gaping  world. 
This  study,  for  the  knowledge  that  may  be  gained  thereby,  may  be  directed 
whithersoever  the  fancy  leads,  and  its  distinctive  character  still  be  mahi^ 
tained.    There  is  not  necessarily  implied  long,  patient  investigations  into 
any  particular  department  of  science,  or  the  evolution  of  any  great  sys* 
tems  in  physics  or  in  morals ;  for,  to  many,  this  form  of  application  wooM 
be  tedious  in  the  extreme ;  while  they  would  find  their  highest  gratifica- 
tion, in  the  study  of  mere  isolated  facts,  without  any  attempt  at  or^nal 
investigation,  in  the  search  for  relics  of  the  early  ages,  in  storing  the  tnind 
with  the  histories  of  nations  or  the  facts  and  systems  of  science,  aH  of 
which  would  be  mere  operations  of  a  recipient  mindj  without  any  refi^ 
ence  to  their  after  use  as  agencies  for  the  development  of  new  trutltt. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  looked  for  that  the  quest  of  knowltsdge  for  its  own  sak<& 
will  result  in  any  powerful  production  in  the  department  investigated,  M 
eonvey  to  the  world  any  new  means  for  its  intellectual  or  physical  ami^ 
oration,  or  exert  any  practical  influence  on  the  world  whatsoever;  tnii- 
much  as  the  study  is  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  is  purely  a  personal  matieri 
sought  for  wholly  as  a  means  of  personal  gratifitsation,  and  in  m  wise 
obligating  the  possessor  to  share  it  with  a  mass  of  m&k  who  are  cairelesi 
flsnd  unappreciating,  or  to  have  the  world  at  all  in  view  either  m  it»  pttt^ 
init  or  when  the  accomplishment  may  have  been  folly  made.    The  kti 
of  imparting  knowledge  b  by  no  means  identical  wi^  the  love  of  flM 
knowledge  itself,  for  in  the  one  case  a  troop  of  passmns  are  at^otM, 
which,  in  the  other,  are  lying  dormant,  preserving  the  equanimity  of  iaB^ 
This  entLuE^iasm  for  study  may  be  combined  with  genius,  ih  wUdi  ll 
implied  soniething  inventive  or  creative,  or  it  may  take  possfittidoil  of  Ite 
atUMt  common  place  and  inferior  intdleett;  still,  a*  htB  been  wMbiM 
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many  times  in  the  world's  history,  sach  an  union  of  brilliant  talents  with 
scholarly  patience  is  always  productive  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  in 
the  individual,  and  of  the  highest  advance  in  science  and  the  arts.    How- 
ever,  the  efforts  of  close  attention  to  study,  though  they  be  forced  out  of 
a  man  by  necessity  and  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end,  do 
not  go  unrewarded,  but  are  ever  effectual ;  for  '*  perseverance  overcomes 
all  difficulties,"  and  a  determined,  steady  and  persistent  course  of  action 
need  never  meet  with  defeat,  in  any  quarter  to  which  it  may  be  directed ; 
80  that,  whether  this  enthusiasm  be  wholly  natural  or  entirely  feigned, 
cannot  be  fully  determined  by  what  may  be  accomplished,  from  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  the  results  in  both  cases.     Hence  it  is  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  style  of  study,  requires  an  earnest  search,  with 
a  preference  for  truth,  rather  than  a  selfish  and  partial  adherence  to 
argumentation  in  support  of  certain  favorite  theories  or  hobbies,  for  there 
is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  such  study,  a  calm  and  unbiased  attention 
to  truth,  which  is  by  far  the  most  acceptable  of  all  nourishment  to  the 
mind,  and  personal  gratification  is  the  only  end  in  view.    Interest  and 
worldly  policy  may  incline  a  man  to  error,  and  with  a  complete  conscious- 
ness of  his  direction,  he  may  persist  in  his  course,  inasmuch  as,  by  that 
means,  he  may  subserve  other  and  apparently  necessary  ends ;  but  truth 
akme  can  satisfy  the  human  mind,  when  it  leaves  the  turmoil  and  haras- 
nog  cares  of  life  and  turns  to  have  its  cravings  appeased  amid  the  mys- 
teries of  knowledge.    But,  indeed,  the  speculations  of  visionary  theorists 
ind  the  varied  imaginings  of  the  poets  must  not  be  excepted  from  the 
occupation  of  the  true  scholar,  as  inconsistent  with  his  professions,  for  in 
these  visions  and  airy  castles  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
Ughest  pleasure,  and  so  wholly  removed  are  they  from  ministering  to  any 
other  passion,  than  that  of  self-gratification,  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  soul  and  almost  incapable  of  being  summoned 
up  at  will,  flourishing  most  luxuriantly  in  the  midst  of  repose  and  freedom 
bam  care.    All  such  investigations  in  science,  and  all  such  accumulations 
of  knowledge,  made  with  reference  to  no  other  end  than  that  of  the  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  firom  the  value  of  the  possession,  and  this  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible  and  that  to  which  it 
will  be  forever  aspiring,  more  and  more  eagerly  as  its  faculties  become 
expanded  and  its  acquisitions  multiplied — serve  to  show  the  scope  and 
define  the  bounds  of  that  ^  learning  "  which  is  sought  ^  for  its  own  sake.** 
Stability  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
learning.    Literature  flourishes  and  learning  advances  in  a  country,  in  a 
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direct  ratio,  with  the  stability  of  its  goYemment,  and  its  steady  advances 
in  the  introduction  of  the  civilized  arts.  In  a  new  country  the  attention 
of  the  people  is  diverted  to  many  other  and  important  topics.  The  organ- 
isation of  government,  the  intricate  provision  for  official  and  commercial 
relations  with  other  countries,  arrangements  for  developing  and  improving 
the  resources  of  home  territory — ^with  all  those  agencies,  which  contribute 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  physical  wants  and  necessities,  are,  in  the  first 
years  of  a  nation's  growth,  in  active  operation,  and  nothing  is  done  in  the 
way  of  education,  and  no  provisions  made  for  the  intellectual  wants  of 
the  people.  But  this  state  of  afiairs  can  be  only  temporary  ;  commerce 
becomes  active,  legislation  wise  and  equable,  wealth  increases,  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  life  become  more  numerous. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  necessity  for  education  and  a  literature  is 
felt,  and  the  urgent  demands  of  an  advancing  intelligence  are  complied 
with,  so  that  civilization,  while  it  is  the  condition  of  a  general  education 
and  intelligence,  also  in  turn,  calls  upon  the  intellect  of  the  country  as  an 
inventive  agency  for  supplying  the  necessities  that  it  continually  bringik 
For,  civilization  marks  the  epochs  of  intellectual  vigor,  as  surely  as  the 
conditions  of  an  incompetent  and  tyrannical  government  mark  the  epochs 
of  intellectual  torpor  and  profound  ignorance.  Irrational  deference  to 
authority ;  slavish  respect  for  custom ;  subjection  to  popular  prejudices, 
and  that  vulgar  selfishness  which  induces  men  to  reject  as  dangerous,  or 
despise  as  puerile,  all  knowledge  they  do  not  themselves  possess, — these 
are  the  causes  of  ignorance  in  all  ages ;  and  these  causes  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  reaction  of  a  wise  and  permanent  government  upon  tlie 
governed — a  government  whose  policy  is  not  risked  and  whose  designs 
not  thwarted  by  the  addition  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  appertain^ 
ipg  to  the  highest  civilization.  In  this  way,  in  regular  sequence,  the 
educational  process  goes  on  from  being  a  means  unto  an  end,  until  the 
permanency  and  prosperity  of  the  government,  and  the  general  intelli- 
gence shall  admit  of  learning  being  an  end  unto  itself,  turned  horn  its 
career  of  contributing  to  and  satbfying  the  physical  necessities,  till  it 
afforded  means  for  gratifying  the  intellectual  wants,  and  then,  assuming 
its  highest  position,  as  sought /or  its  own  sake.  Thus  its  progress :  givii^ 
character  and  honor  to  a  nation,  when  the  stability  of  the  govenuDieiil 
affi>rds  it  a  secure  and  permanent  home. 

The  style  of  learning  under  consideration  does  not  arise  imiBediatel|f 
out  of  a  condition  of  things  supported  by  a  stable  government  and  a 
healthy  civilization,  but,  in  consequence  of  it,  ondergoes  many  aaoditai* 
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tions.  In  an  age  when  education  is  most  widely  diffused  through  the 
masses,  and  a  general  intelligence  prevails,  fewer  brilliant  lights  in  science 
and  literature  are  discoverable,  partly  by  the  inferiority  of  contrast  with 
the  prevailing  enlightenment,  but  principally,  because  the  attention  of  men 
is  80  universally  directed  to  investigations  for  supplying  the  demands  that 
civilization  is  making,  and  this  steady  occupation  with  practical  life, 
hinders  from  that  close  and  peculiar  attention  to  study  so  necessary  for  its 
saccessful  prosecution  to  an  earnest,  ardent  student ;  and  in  most  of  these 
special  cases  of  high  attainments  in  learning,  under  such  a  constitution  of 
things,  we  are  able  to  detect  a  desire  for  knowledge,  founded  on  the  intrin- 
sic worth  of  study  and  its  fitness  in  ministering  to  the  highest  personal 
happiness. 

So  necessary  to  this  style  of  study  is  the  complete  absorption  of  one's 
soul  in  the  work,  that  whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  destroy  this,  must  of 
necessity  be  efficacious  in  defeating  the  end.  The  adequate  combination 
of  a  proper  disposition  with  a  facility  of  external  circumstances  is  so 
seldom  to  be  found,  that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  what  may 
be  termed  learned  men. 

Wealth,  or  a  settled  competency  to  secure  an  ample  supply  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  is  the  first  great  desideratum.     Nothing  tends  so  much 
to  distract  the  mind  from  continuous  study,  as  that  sense  of  dependency 
ooDsequent  upon  the  ignorance  of  how  the  wants  of  the  next  week  or 
next  year  are  to  be  met,  and  that  anxiety  in  continually  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  present     Hence,  those  students  in  preliminary  courses  of 
>lQdy,  who  are  compelled,  in  connection  with  those  studies,  to  labor  for 
means  to  defray  their  expenses,  generally  fail  of  realizing  the  great  ends 
of  such  a  process  of  education,  and  necessarily  too,  for  an  unharassed 
Qind,  and  opportunities  for  continuous  study — two  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  for  success — they  are  deprived  of.     Struggling  through  and 
orerooming  difficulties  betokens  an  energy  and  perseverance  worthy  of  any 
man,  but  until  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  the  mind  cannot  apply  itself 
iQcceasfuUy  to  what,  indeed,  it  may  have  the  will.    Even  if  in  the  pre- 
paratory stages  of  an  education  the  intellectual  efforts  must,  to  have  full 
play,  be  untrammeled  by  any  of  these  physical  hindrances,  so  much  the 
greater  must  be  the  failure  of  men,  in  pursuing  the  higher  investigations, 
when,  by  hard  labor,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the  world  for  their  living 
in  it ;  for  the  course  of  the  first  may  be  a  quadrennial  devotion  to  the 
barren  task  of  attention  to  the  crust  and  shell  of  an  obsolete  literature, 
which  has  no  natural  tendency  to  draw  out  the  proper  humanities  of  our 
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natarci  and  in  which  the  mightj  influences  that  teach  the  joathful  mind 
to  think  and  to  feel  are  often  suffered  to  freeze — but  in  the  latter  case  the 
man  urged  on  to  an  independent  course  of  study  bj  the  promptings  and 
longings  of  his  own  nature,  must  have  hb  ardor  dampened  and  his  cour- 
age weakened  bj  his  unwilling  efforts  to  make  his  knowledge  subservient 
to  the  end  of  living ;  and  his  learning,  instead  of  being  for  its  own  sake,  be 
debased  to  the  more  ignoble  purpose  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  Men  of  such  tendencies  to  study,  if  possessed  of  the  purse  of  a 
fHnce, 

"  In  ths  prime  of  early  yoatli. 
Would  have  ihunned  the  broad  waj  and  the  green 
And  labored  np  the  hill  of  heavenlj  truth.** 

True,  there  is  an  intense  pleasure  in  imparting  knowledge — in  the 
attempt  to  elevate  and  ennoble  humanity,  but  so  long  as  man  is  driven  to 
such  action  by  necessity,  so  long  must  the  charm  be  taken  away,  and  so 
much  the  more  bitter  must  be  the  strivings  of  the  teacher,  panting  for  the 
free  and  unrestrained  action  of  his  own  intellect  in  the  search  for  truth, 
and  in  amassing  wealth  from  the  great  treasure  house  of  knowledge. 

So  a  government,  where  national  affairs  occupy  the  people  little,  and 
in  which  they  play  but  an  inconspicuous  part,  is  highly  conducive  to  a 
profound  learning.  Where  it  is  every  one's  business  to  acquire  notorie^ 
by  speaking  at  public  dinners,  and  bustling  after  political  importance— 
when  political  proceedings  are  many,  and  fully  reported  in  tjie  news- 
papers, to  meet  and  dazzle  the  public  eye — where  there  is  a  variety  of 
public  action  and  much  telk  about  public  action,  then  is  found  to  be^ 
certain  fickleness  and  instability,  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  from  the 
more  staid  and  sober  and  constant .  application,  inseparable  from,  and 
i^ecessary  to,  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  excitement  of 
political  warfare,  the  varying  interests  and  constant  succession  in  a  demo- 
cratic government,  call  all  men,  more  or  less,  into  the  arena,  and  where 
each  man  has  a  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs,  those  who  have  the 
talent  and  the  power — apart  from  the  ravings  of  demagoguism — feel  il 
their  duty  to  lend  their  aid  in  proclaiming  and  unfolding  the  great  prindr 
pies  of  truth  and  right  to  the  people,  so  that  the  strifes  and  convolsiooi 
in  political  life  are  felt  throughout  the  entire  nation,  and  institutions  aa4 
systems  feel  the  shock  as  forcibly,  and  are  as  much  affected  therebyi  as  aiti 
the  individuals  who  compose  society. 

Beyond  all  these  external  influences,  there  is  required  a  certain  disposi^ 
tion  of  mind  that  is  controUng  with  the  individual,  to  render  even  liijn 
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iDteDse  desire  for  study  and  knowledge  successful.  Perfectly  free  from 
the  restraints  of  prejudice  and  unwarped  by  any  illegitimate  adherence 
to  particular  tenets  or  dogmas — the  mind  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
totally  devoid  of  all  the  ambition,  that  might  be  marked  as  a  love  of 
excelling,  as  distinguished  from  a  love  of  excellence ;  for  although  this 
is  the  usual  motive,  by  which  youth  is  stimulated,  and  it  is  the  common 
motive  to  action,  yet  this  intellectual  gladiatorship  does  not,  and  neve^ 
£d  influence  the  noblest  minds.  That  the  love  of  knowledge  as  such, 
snd  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  the  possessor,  is  inconsisteill 
with  the  love  of  excelKug — the  offspring  of  an  unhallowed  ambition — 
which  at  best  can  be  but  a  temporary  motive  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl^ 
edge,  has  been  attested  to  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 

And,  indeed,  this  must  be  the  case,  for  when  the  assigned  limit  b 
gained,  or  the  impossibility  of  gaining  it  made  manifest,  what  motive  can 
there  be  for  farther  action?  Exertion  prompted  by  false  and  unstable 
motives  must  certainly  fail  of  obtaining  any  high  ett<^  when  those  motives 
tre  withdrawn,  for  what  can  then  be  done  ?  ^  Sed  quid  ego  haec,  quae 
eopio  deponere  et  toto  animo  atque  omni  cur&  ^iXoefo^civ.  Sic  inquam  in 
animo  est  Vellem  ab  initio  ** — were  the  words  of  Cicero.  Says  Burke, 
"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season,  I  would 
ff^e  a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  ci^ed  iame  or  honor  in  the 
torld.**  ^If  the  riches  of  both  Indies,**  said  the  amiable  and  elegant 
Fimelon,  ''if  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  laid  at  my 
ftet,  in  exchange  fbr  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  all.**  li^ 
In,  speaking  of  young  men  when  they  quit  the  universities:  '^Now  on 
fte  sudden  transported  under  another  climate  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy, 
do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and 
Aehided  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while  they 
expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge :  till  poveity  or  youthful  years 
offl  them  importunately  their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them  with  thd 
away  of  friends  either  to  an  ambitious  and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly 
sealoiis  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  pur- 
poses not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity, 
%riiich  was  never  taught  them ;  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughUi 
tt  IHigions  terms,  fat,  contentious,  and  flowing  free.  Others,  lastly,  of  a 
ttore  ddidoQS  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better,)  tso 
ftBb  enjoyment  of  ease  and  hixury,  living  out  their  days  in  f^ast  and 
jcdilty;  whidi  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  the  safest  oonrie  of  ttH  tbteOi 
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unless. thej  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken. .  And  these  are  the 
errors,  and  the^e  are  the  faults  of  mis-spending  our  prime  youth  at  the 
schools  and  universities  as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such 
things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned." 

Another  objection  to  this  sentiment,  and  one  which  renders  it  wholly 
unfit  as  an  in^ntive  to  faithful  study,  is  its  tendency  to  dispose  the  mind 
jo  uneasiness,  and  to  generate  bad  feeling,  which  dispositions  are  deatruo- 
tive  to  all  &ithful  and  calm  study  and  contemplation.  This  is  a  morbid 
ieeling  seeking  seclusion,  willing  to  move  alone  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
where  every  achievement  must  be  dwarfed  and  unimportant,  rather  than 
join  with  others  in  moving  mighty  engines  where  much  good  might  be 
effected.  A  scholar's  heart  cannot  be  selfish ;  it  must  be  open,  free,  ccm- 
fiding,  in  earnest  search  for  truth  from  every  quarter.  Dionysius,  the 
elder,  was  so  angry  with  Fhiloxenus  for  singing,  and  at  Plato  for  disput- 
ing better  than  he  did,  that  he  sold  Plato  a  slave  to  Aegina,  and  condemned 
Philoxenus  to  the  quarries.  Plutarch  says  that,  ^  Nero  put  the  fiddlers 
to  death  for  being  more  skillful  at  the  trade  than  he  was."  However, 
this  ambition  may  yet,  while  it  dwarfs  the  intellects  of  many  and  substi- 
tutes wrong  motives  for  those  that  should  actuate  to  study,  place  some  oo 
a  vantage  ground  whence  they  can  go  on  with  success  in  these  acquiii- 
iions — but,  as  the  sole  impelling  motive  to  action,  it  is  base  and  unworthy 
of  a  noble  mind.  ^  Scientific  distinctions  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  became  it  is  defective.  A  mere  ambitious  strug- 
gle for  college  honors  through  rivalry  has  induced  many  a  man  nndoub^ 
edly  to  enter  so  far  upon  philosophical  studies,  as  that  their  chanpis 
unfolding  in  proportion  to  his  progress  have  been  of  thenuelves,  at  last, 
sufficient  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go  onwards  to  love  science  for  herself  alone*" 

Thus  the  scope,  end  and  conditions  of  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge^ 
as  means  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  have  been  defined.  Certainly,  m 
this,  there  is  to  be  found  the  true  idea  of  literary  pursuits.  It  puts  maii^ 
as  an  original,  thinking  being,  endowed  with  capacities  for  the  higl^x); 
pleasure,  in  a  position  and  under  circumstances  jvhere  they  may  be  $H 
supplied,  and  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  patient  investigatioa  fyiOff 
met,  and  opportunities  amply  provided  for  the  search  of  truth  in  all  thiil 
pertains  to  nature  or  art — ^the  works  of  the  Deity  or  the  inveotipos  of  flip 
creature  man«  Then  shall  next  be  considered  the  comparisons  of  ikm 
foregoing  statements,  with  the  circumstances  and  institutions,^  under  whic^ 
knowledge  and  learning  have  flourishedi  and  their  votaries  aiistB  i||fl 
been  cherished.  ^ 
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Undoabtedljy  the  STStems  of  mooftstie  life,  that  cune  into  ezisteiioe  ia 

the  earlj  p«rt  of  the  CSiriBtiaii  era,  fhrniahed  better  opportimkies  for  m 

peaceful  and  undisturbed  pursuit  at  learnings  than  any  other  institntioB 

that  erer  existed.    The  sinfblness  of  indulgence,  and  the  dntjof  industfy, 

were  the  leading  ideas  of  monastic  life,  which,  while  they  ezdnded  tibe 

ooenpants  frooi  contact  with  the  world,  also  fbmished  the  ftaUest  scope 

for  the  most  patient  and  protracted  stndj.    The  superstition  with  whioli 

the  hearts  of  men  were  filled,  excited  and  festered  by  the  self-denials  of 

tfiose  who  had  incarcerated  themselves  yolnntariljr  in  these  '^  mouldering 

cradles  of  asceticism,''  and  underwent  all  sorts  of  affliction  and  penance 

thai  thej  might  be  free  from  contact  with  the  world  and  its  allnrementii, 

and  without  spot  or  blemish    contributed  largely  to  ^dow  them,  so  thai 

tte  pity  of  the  world  for  these  martyrs  of  du^,  gave  them  the  means  of 

supplying  Uieir  scanty  wants,  and  thus,  also,  ample  opportunity  for  search** 

lag  into  the  histories  of  the  past,  and  preserving  unharmed,  through  the 

Htmny  poUtical  and  civil  strifes  of  the  early  and  middle  ages  the  records 

sf  aadent  and  contemporary  lore. 

In  these  monasteries  toiled  the  patient  men  of  letters  to  whose  solitaty 
Ubors  we  are  indebted  for  ndiat  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  middle 
sges.  They  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning  in  those  times.  To 
Ml  who  loved  laborious  resMreh  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  pleasure 
wiiidi  they  found  in  preserving  old  records  from  obscurity  for  the  informa* 
tion  and  use  of  foture  ages,  the  monastic  system  aflbrded  an  encourage* 
mmXf  whidi  no  other  establishment  had  yet  supplied.  Supported  bj  thi% 
theie  devotees  to  study  were  enabled  to  follow  their  meritorious  pursuits. 

It  was  in  the  monasteries  of  Ijhe  Levant  that  many  of  the  CSuristiaa 
foihers  worked  out  those  doctrinal  expositions  which  have  remained  of 
uneontested  authority.  In  those  centuries  of  ignorance  that  preceded  the 
iBventfon  of  printing,  every  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  had  its  litaay  or 
seriptorinm,  where  sflent  monks  were  employed  from  day  to  day,  and 
flsoodi  to  moiidi  in  making  transcripts  of  valuable  woiks,  particularly  of 
te  Scriptures.  Not  only  were  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  muhi- 
pfied  and  diSbsed  by  means  of  their  labors,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
clesrical  rcsnains  of  inestimable  value^  we  are  whdly  indebted  to 
seal  and  fidelity. 

Poetry^  history  and  rhetoric,  ^11  antiquarian,  sdentific  and  critical 
httowM^  were  studied  and  taught  in  these  silent  homes  of  devotion  and 
learning,  and  iisi^inasmuch  as  the  world  outside  was  filled  with  the  MindesI 
cradiililyy  in  the  midst  of  wUdi  leaning  was  not^and  could  not  be  advaneel. 
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r,  5wf^  M  noffipti,  Ijhe  gi;eajt  sd^olar^  pf  thji^  ^es  Uv^  i^d  l^oced. 
J%  luqUQfPJt  fkQQopplii^^  1)7  t)M^  as8|i|uop$  mefi  is  wel)  pigh  ipcne^iblei 
fli6|^  p$i^  oF^f  ^g^9t  the  p^Jtiy  lafciorf  of  n^o^en^  spl^^lfr^  Dot  J-ijc 
;494w^,  a  ^«pediQti]^  Wonk,  fofde  a  <^if^p§^i(^i  froift  H^  Ubrai^eB  erf 

«!|P4lc^  f^  U^e  ]»ipr^  r^e  ^d  valu|i>le  ^^er%  P9?09«y  fh«t^r^  #P4  fihw»i- 
^  Te)i4|i)g  tioi  eqcl^iasfeical  f^air^  F^icb  b«4  bc^  4^P<wU^  u^  ^lieipe 
i;G|9^Qr9f|»  of  feijpwl^dge,  ^^her  ip  latqr  cjr  ^^dw^Cf.  Tl»^  gleiW' 
IBglhrfPf  *e7  ^vrer^  pu)>lialif|d  npd^r  tj^  naw  of  gpiAUegiiWT^x$e||4 

.  ^Qi^ef  4)f  ibieB^  |rei?^eo4RP8  Steriuy  und^rtf^ifigs  ym  t]|i^  coinpilfi4<M^ 
pf  i^p  ^,A^  S¥)<^¥un  pr4i|iif  Sanct|  Benc^^Qfi  "-rrtbe  ^ac^riolope^^  o^ 
l^mwyptyJCTtV  P^^g  ^^^  fiuqcwsiyp  years,  tt)ie  oip^ks  i^  St.  Q^cp^ 
llfid  becip  fftcpinpl^tifig  a  l^j  qf  inatariids  for  ft  ^npl^et^  ^^vj  9f  ^^ 
i^rd^-T-pf  j^q)^  YJB^f^tJ  W4  n^gnitude,  f^»  tp  je^^^^Uh  ^  bppft  im||4 
tw^^^  ^er^ioo^  of  ai;  pi:dmftj7  m^^  W  «W  f^mi^  ^^pf  f^<f«#- 

HaviDg,  at  length,  found  in  Mabillon,  ope  fitt^  tP  ^  ffniPP^^  ^t]^  Wl'^'J^ 
P^es,"  it^y  9Qp(MKut|e4  tp  bim  the  XitW^  ^^^  of  l^n^ng  opt  pf  fjhf^ 
|]^  pai/i^s,  im  ppd»rix3ig  nMmmw^F*  ^  ^^P  §^"7  <>f  INp^^Pfe  ap^  pf  ^ 
Ifiritual  prpi^y-  Np  li^^sijary  prpdigy^pf /|^y«ge,fhow9a]y#|ng|iiOii 
9imnrelptt9  thap  i)ip  poqpyppfitipp  pf  tbi^t  book  )>y  i^  ftjingl^  m^  ^  l^  ^ 
^Yf  »  pejrpeMial  hpppr  aii4  ^i^jeipbiwicp  #f(  t^  Urie^  ^4  ^i^i]ii|C|i^l4# 
jpf l^pir  pf  j^iipfr^f|d|0B  reapectiDg  ^  eqGl^(ua8iic||l>  j^llgiopis,  a^A  IIKumil? 
j^b^^rypf  t^P^mi^fHf  age^s  likp  Gfon^fi  ^  ge<^pgjicia  4^ppi#>A^ 
j^bic^  the  genius  pf  Uftoiy  ipay  hfsri^^r  r^oise  up,  ^i  vm^tA  tfet 
ipateiJiiiJs  pf  a  phUpepp^M  fiiurvjey  of  the  iipstiti^UpQii,  l^i^bif^  a^  PpM^u 
^l^i^  haviQ  bP^  ti?MWipitf«d  ftoD^.thosp  rtmpte  g^aeip^^ioii^  Jo  p|ii^  pip%^ 
l^p  ol^ecl;  in  qpotipg  tbe^e  iostances  has  bepp  merely  to  iitl^if  Umb  PPHK^ 
i^  iipdiupncp  th^  mppa^teries  exprjte^,  toward  tl^,  prgppt^a  pf  Ulpiigi 
fp^eai^^  «ad  the  pppprtunities^  they  afforde4  ^r  e^n^¥p  leair^l^g. 

^otbp^  f^l|»t|Bly  pyo^igipun  psye^iolpgical  plie^f^oipeiipp,^  w|p  .IpJ^ 
fyw^  ip  t)^e  l^bMogniphifi^  Appetite  i^pd  dig^stjk)^  of  MagU||tf^  J^i^^ 
jfim  t^  tbe  Gfapfl  Puke  of  FlpTeuce,  of  w^  it  yrs^  ^ifif,  *«:h  WRf 
]|ll^l)^pt]^pc^  ipfgp#,"  that  beipg  ^he  an^graip  tp  bi|  |#tipi|i4iiM|i6^4illi 
tonius  Mogliabechius.  Another  man  at  onee  so  ^^ppkrlfumMl^  M  4iltB 
)pd  gp  i^r%pf^  Qpuld,  ppt  ^ve  beep  foupdip  thp  ivho^pf  Qhr^m^jpm. 

qrfep  IkleA^^f^^P  libraiy  ipras  his  stpdy,  )pa  ?5¥&<*)IT.  «p41|il  ^pplflli^ 
tlmgi^  e^f^cppt  in  t^p  dfi>t^  pf  Tm^f  be  payrp^  Ae  tipip  pf  ^ls«fq|ai  Vrf 
»ndr<iiflinir  b¥  sleaoinii  in  hia  dothea  and  ob  hia  chaizw  Ijm  had  aeETiiur  liht 
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whHe  fer  as  an^iiliaiy  bocA  stand.  Howerer,  MagKabeolii  haii  learned 
whole  libraries,  as  most  men  would  learn  a  book,  anFd  was  a  waHdnff 
eoey olopedftf  and  dictionidrj  of  refereiKse  ibr  ail  tbe  sanuis  of  Bnrope. 

These  ilhutradons  sery^  to  evHice^  what  was  before  stilted  in  a  nioref 
gen«ral  fom^  tiittt  tbe  ^nftis  and  insthnMons  of  the  govemnfeot  modiff 
greatlj  iihe  coridiikm  and  extent  of  karning  nmMg  the  gOTomed-^^he^ 
ihore  ielid  and  stable,  eikoontaging  tcf  die  highest  exedlence,  and  the* 
moa^  woodroiii  perfortkianeei ;  the  more  unsettled  and  wsirering,  not  on^f 
not  aflbrding  eneonragemenl,  bat  taking  away  all  motlte'td  snelt  exeriieii; 

The  drttmiilaaees  of  sbhofaunK^HAibbnnected  wHh  any  national  orttKm^^ 
tUky  iuMilmtyBa^Mn  than  they  w%  be  fevnd  to  oftebraee  a  edmpetenejr  or 
efenf  a  Inxat^rln  living  and  a  freedbto  from^e  fltrifbs  of  poMticid  IMb^ 
abo  fblly  atteA  iAe  same  prlnd^  Boweter  madi  the  ntere  fot6B  of  IM 
inyi^dhig  eeJbrgy  will  do  for  a  itiaa  in  OTera>min^  dlfienlties,  and  itt 
taMng  hiit  ftUv  obscnrit;^^  peilii^,  to  aS  position  of  hmtft  imd  emoht^ 
mnCvTet  it  ife  only  whoo  mdti  a  pbiititois  gafnedy  that  he  ean  enter  npdir 
a  domrae*  of  Slody,  with  a  aest  and  ezoltemeni  that'diaU  aaiiniite  lUs  whotar 
Mr^and  whd^  idealiff  him' wiMr his  worki  At  ^hataoerer  period  df 
lifolhia  peaifion  may  be  obtifined^  whether  eacHer  or  later,  thai  wiH  bb 
tie  time  #hMi  this  paslEdn  ean  be  eneoun^ed  and  allowed' hs^fixQ  foree, 
arid  aofy  timfc*  Such  ihs  the  ease  iHth  Hall,  Iffilton,  Niebuhr,  Seott^ 
QMon,  BaeM^ind  4'  iMt  of  ^Aevs.  Jih  on^  erei^  felt  the  misfortune*^ 
df  his  eonAkm^  which  was  one  of  dependeney,'  more  keenly  than  did 
BaeoD^^ho^  while  eompelled  firom  the  meagre  condition  of  hh(  financed 
tftr  eiter  into  oAoea  of  stdte^  itnd  to  seek  for  px^motion  and  «  eonipetencyf 
aHrely-^-ea  he  te^eatedly  sAy»*-4hat  he  might  be  tSble  to  proaecctte  hhr 
kiqvlriea  wkhotiit  the  anadety  of  haratelng  cares,  and  with  a  mand  free  to 
iel,  and  g&  whithiersoever  it  ii^eaM.  It  would  have  heet  well  for  philo^ 
iophji^y  had  te  tecepl»d  a  Ga&tid>rigilitf  scholarship^  offbred  his^t  ftt  HM 
eariy  part  of  his  professional  career,  and  not  allowed  hMself  to  be  Mt 
iaia  fkb  mieMt^lleddutlei  of  high  j^KHcal  stwdoh.  Qibbbtf,  it  the  dbse 
df  m^^DeeHtteaM  Pal!,''  speaks  of  it  na  <<a  work  which  dmuged  and 
darffdiedned^  ^enty  yeat^  of  hie  life.**  So  with  GMil^  ^aid  Hewfm,' 
air :#Mi  tte  MiMti  of  Germtti^  und  FriMee  that  hate  batMtred  deep^ 
iHHJ  Aietiphyf^^  lere,  so*  with  Humboldt,  thM  aeienliflti  vetiBito  dtid! 
mAmUMin-  m/Mf  so  with  Cttrief,  th«  residtt  of  whdie  Uboi^  itil!  iMit 
tBe  StaMhl  Bee  ^hmtes^  nM  m  irith  411  t»h6  hard  BjAimk  to  gMit  mh^^ 

ettte^  ib^  Itdfoiiid  hxM^^kms  itfto  titf  iti^atm^ia  df  iOhiM^t 

of  «t>  U  will  be  fimnd  that  the  fullest  d^j^»m4ftf%to  illbidMhdfeiff  ft|f 
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dieir  ttHiioit  ezertaoiiy  iind  under  toch  coaditioiiB  Ihsft  ihm  work  was 
gwnttfwuHl,  not  Mar, 

Fvom  these  ooosideratioiis  end  iUustnUioBSi  U  will  appear  that  a  tne- 
eessful  proseeiition  of  studj  is  incoiiMsteDt  with  oonfnsed  and  harasHing 
eartemal  eiroomstances.  Qoiet  and  peace  of  mind  are  abeolntdj  necee- 
sarj  for  this  work*  The  deep  mysteries  of  nature  will  be  onrea^  and 
the  histories  of  nations  onsooght  tor  and  unreflected  on,  if  porertj  and 
want  are  to  stare  in  the  &ce  the  earnest  seekms  after  tmth.  The  nund 
ean  be  oecipied  with  bat  cme  thing  at  once^  and  as  distracting  topsss  are 
intruded  on  it,  so  in  proportion  do  the  chances  lessen  for  its  grofHk 

Tl^  advantages  that  the  universities  of  the  continwitaflbrdferptelbond 
seholanhip  are  manj  and  greats  The  extennve  endowments  of  theae 
consecrated  seats  of  learning  furnish  means  to  men  of  the  highest  ability 
to  push  their  inquiries  to  anj  extent,  into  ai^  and  everj  department  ef 
science  and  literature,  and  a  large  pert  of  the  seholarship  of  Eauope, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  fiMtered  under  the  protectioa  of  these  uniw* 
sities.  The  libraries,  cabinets  and  museums,  as  weH  as  talent  and  awaOa- 
ble  wealth  eonne<^ed  with  them,  leave  no  want  unsuppMed  in  diose 
pleasure  is  found  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  among  thes< 

In  this  couiitrj,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different  With  no  Inati- 
titions  of  leamin|^,  directlj  aided  or  supported  bj  the  goveramenli  tho 
unsettled  condition  of  public  affidrs,  arising  out  of  the  n^tiAy  Increasing 
power,  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  peenHar  tern  of 
the  government,  in  whidi  the  people  act  so  conspieuous  a  part^  havovndl 
as  jet  allowed  that  statnlitj  so  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  i^la^ 
scholarship.  Besides,  the  comparatively  uniform  distribution  of  pfOperty 
among  the  pec^le,  and  the  general  intelligence,  have  made  too  great  draina 
upon  the  educated,  in  demanding  their  attention  to  the  cirenkHaon  mt 
knowledge  among  the  masses,  by  the  press,  and  throng  the  me&  of 
schools  and  colleges* 

This  philanthropic  sentiment  has  been  too  often  accompanied  bj  fhm 
necemi^  of  personal  support  to  allow  of  any  very  extensive  IndiviiiBal 
researches,  and  hence,  although  we  may  have  ^own  to  the  woild  tei 
republican  institutions  are  fiivorable  to  the  general  intdUgence^  yei  wo 
have  not  yet  shown  that  they  give  needful  encouragement  to  U^ 
ship,  by  placing  our  universities  under  national  protectioa ;.stiy,< 
the  country  is  older,  and  a  classic  literature  of  its  owak  eslabBAed»  Jl 
may  safely  be  expected  that  we  shall  not  fidl  behind  other  eouotiieaift^llie 
OKtenl  and  variety  of  our  leammg.  f     .  u  <*i^  i< 
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Indindoal  imtanoes  of  high  litertiy  aooompHshmeDts  are  indeed  Terf 
rare,  arisiiig  out  of  the  inadequate  provisions  made  for  tbesaj^ort  of  thoao 
who  are  oonneeled  with  our  literary  institutions  as  instrueton.  Tnttf  the 
fiMdnatioos  of  knowledge  as  such  may  have  had  some  infloeneey  and  may 
still  have;  hut  this  influence  is  very  limited,  as  the  present  state  of  leara- 
ing  in  the  country  gives  full  proof. 

From  Uiese  general  views  on  the  nature  •and  scope  of  this,  the  higheit 
fiwm  of  study,  and  the  ciroumstances  under  which  it  may  he  prosecuted 
■Beoe:>slnlly ;  it  will  be  seen  how  unjust  and  inapplicable  are  the  slurs  of 
critics  and  wkeaeres  among  tiie  literati,  en  the  general  sphfit  and  tendeney 
ef  American  education  and  the  so-ea^ed  prostitution  of  learning  to  the 
base  ends  ef  money  mining.  This  democratie  state  of  aflairs,  wiiereiB 
benefices  and  livings  and  the  long  grade  of  hi  offices  are  unknowB» 
necessitates  Uie  subordiaaoy  of  ezo^lenoe  in  the  learned  proliHsions  to 
the  demands  Ibr  a  Hvelihodd.  When  men  Hve  easily,  then  the  slurs  of  a 
lew  state  of  learning,  may  come  aptly,  but  not  otherwise. 

Tk&  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times,  carrying  everything  forward  to  the 
noromplisfament  of  some  oly}ect ;  the  various  phiknthropie  movements, 
himng  in  view  tiie  amelioration  of  hmnanity,  with  the  donands  made  on 
tlm  inventive  genius  of  the  country  by  the  neoesskies  of  an  ever  increas- 
ing dviliaition,  bring  the  value  of  all  action  down  to  the  question  of  what 
k  mny  be  able  to  accomplish  er  in  what  practical  good  it  may  result — so 
Oai  tiie  purest  and  most  noUe  form  of  study  cannot  be  looked  for,  in 
Ihese  ttmes,  to  any  great  extent. 

-  The  young  men  who  congregate  in  our  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
ting  themselves  for  useful  action,  and  for  entrance  into  a  position,  estab- 
fished  and  demanded  by  the  general  enlightenment  of  society,  spend  tibeir 
eiMVgiee  in  the  acquisition  of  means  bearing  directly  upon  the  attainment 
of  e  certain  end,  be  that  eod  the  salvation  of  men,  in  opposung  the  en* 
croachments  of  iniquity  and  oppression,  or  be  it  success  in  the  other  learned 
peofessions  or  in  other  departments  of  literature  or  scienoe ;  and  they,  who 
have  the  end  most  constantly  and  dearly  in  view,  judge  best  of  themeana 
snd  are  the  most  successfuL  This  sagad^  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a 
quality  of  mind  superior  to  profundity,  and,  for  all  the  purposes  of  hie,  of 
itself,  suiBdent.  So  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the  systems  of  edu- 
satioB,  aecordingto  which  young  men  are  preparing  themselves  for  active 
life«-4U  least  with  as  many  as  have  any  system  at  all— still  the  general  idea 
offlsakiogaU  their  eSvrts  concentrate  upon  thegreatend  tobeaceoaq>lished 
fai  life,  is  a  good  one— one  that  must,  tf  followed  eut,eaiapi  s«esBss»  end 
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0B6  ilmt  is  demanded  hy  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  world  is  to  be 
Mselioratedi  sociiQ  positioo  must  be  nudntaiDed ;  influence  is  to  be 
gained  as  a  requisite  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  men ; — ^then,  the  duties 
of  living  most  be  met  and  performed,  and  learning  md  knowledge 
exterior  to  what  is  poritirel^^  demanded,  is  not  souglrt  after,  cannot, 
will  not  be  cherished  and  loved  for  its  own  sake,  so  long  as  societj  makes 
her  firaqaent  demands  apon  the  individind,  and  so  long  as  the  hope  of 
amdioratiiig  the  human  race,  brings  men  oat  fronk  die  sednsion  of 
their  studies  into  tlite  field  of  action.  Humanity  urges  a  man  to  laj  aside 
the  desire  for  setf-gnrtification,  for  the  nobler  purpose  of  redeeming  ti» 
raoe  from  the  diftddom  of  error  into  the  liberty  of  frutk 

^Unhappj  moneHtf  says  Schiller  to  the  literafj  tradesmen  wher  wrile^ 
fiyr  gain,  ^  Unhappy  mortaV  that  with  science  and  ai%  the  noUeet  df  idl 
instruments,  effectest  and  attemptesC  nothing  more,  fiiin  the  di^  drudge" 
witih  the  meanest !    That  in  the  domain  of  p^ect  f^reedom  beareat  apar< 
in  these  the  spirit  of  a  slirve.''  Tlrde,  Uie  end  of  literature  is  ndt  to  gimtify 
in  any  shiipe,  the  selfishness  of  its  professors,  to  minister  to  their  miXg^ 
nity,  their  love  of  money,  or  even  fame ;  but  the  treasures  ef  literaiiuref 
are  celestial,  imperishabfe,  beyond  all  price ;  and  to  be  among  tiie  gutti^ 
dians  and  servants  of  this  is  the  Hoblest  ftmetion  that  can  be  entrusted  t^* 
a  mortal ;  y^t,  **  Bread"  must  come  fr6m  braid,"  and  learning  hi  mft  prosti- 
tuted by  those  who  labor  in  the  cai^e  of  humanity,  in  develbptng  the  ldg(h'^' 
est  principles  of  man's  imVatte,  and  aid  in  cir(!nlating  firuth,  and  prdidMit^ 
ing  literature  to  the  high  place  it  should  hold  m  the  genfend  estimiliM^^^ 
eten  if  all  this  is  done  ibr  the  sake  of  bread,  even  if  It  is  a  ni^snr  tinto 
an  end,  and  that  end,  gain^.  ^ 

The  labor  of  geitittg  bread  from  brain,  is  ofteh  a  TkniSt^i  tortei^gf  ii^ 
bor,  it  may  agonize  the  soul,  and  sink  the  body  iM6  an  ettrly  ghi^^^^f^' 
iiis  not  without  a  blessing.  Individual  satisiactiob  is  not  fhe  on^ll^tt^ 
iiiate  end  to  be  consulted  in  the  pursuit  of  learning :  yet  individual  fbti^' 
est  may,  with  justice,  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  where  thiii  inCireeC  fif- 
maintained  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  great  humiittiiBing  etidl  ef^ 
truth,  and  with  an  eam^t  desire  tb  promote  the  welfture  of  Sddf^t]^ 
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If  wb  were  paeking  up  a  case  o£  books,  to  be  sent  down  in  the  line  ff 
our  descendantsr-^and  op^ied  a  diouaand  years  hence,— ^one  of  the  workf 
we  ehoold  put  in  the  box  woold  be>^  PluribuBtah.'*  Not  for  its  merit  as 
a  literary  performance  woald  we  put  it  there,  fcHr  it  has  none, — nor  ior 
the  lessons  which  it  might  be  expected  to  eonvey,-— nmr  for  anything  ki 
itsalf.  Il  has  already  slunk  into  oblivion  by  the  backway,  while  the  poem 
whidi  it  parodies  has  at  all  events  merit  enoagh  to  hold  its  head  up,  &r  4 
loi^^  time  to  oome,  on  the  literary  exchange. 

We  phoakL  tiaowmt  it  to  posterity  as  affording  a  remarkable  illustra^ 
lion  of  the  habits  of  the  times.  In  no  age,  surely,  before  this,  in  wlddi 
flie  saying  ef  Solomon  is  almost  literally  true,  ^  Of  making  many  bookf 
IheBB  is  an  eody'V  would  such  a  book  as  ikd^  have  been  sent  out  into  Uie 
world.  But  it  is  one  of  many,  which  no  author  in  former  days  would 
k«va  WTitteUi  and  which,  if  written,  would  never  have  received  the  im- 
pgiiaalurof  the  loii|;-named  magnates  of  Paternoster  Bow.  The  trash 
Ifaat  appear^  under  the  gen^raltitle  of  ^  works  of  fiction," — the  biographies, 
xdSgious  and  irreligious,  of  the  moti  common-place  of  oommon-plaoe  men, 
fioiaen,  aad  children,  minislein,  saints,  and  infidels,  with  whom  admiring 
aelalivea,  doting  parents,  or  sealofis  i^lanthropists,  desire  to  couple  thdr 
f»ra  names  in  a  vain  stretch  for  immortality, — the  ^  Travels,^'  ^  Wandeiv 
ngSy^  l^fikelehesi''  ^  Becreatioos,"  which  every  hard-worked  and  ill-paid 
auBistar^aent  away  by  his  parish  to  enjoy  a  few  weAs^  vacation  in  En* 
fope,  must  needs  put  forth  for  the  edification  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
kia  own  flodk  in  particular,-^Hdl  indicate  a  fodlity  of  publication,  and  a 
fiiUiag  off  in  the  ^gnity  of  the  press,  that  would  astonish  our  fathenk  Poor 
old  fogies  l-^^ey  little  thought,  when  in  the  ol^  Cathedral  Church  they 
gatheied  around  the  lectern  to  whish  was  chained  the  solitary  Bible  of  tlus 
pariah,  that  the  new  agency  lAidk  excited  their  admiration  and  for  whidk 
they  felt  grateful  as  the  means  of  securing  the  limited  privileges  of  read- 
ing which  they  then  possessed,  would  ever  become  so  extensive  in  its  ap- 
as  the  publication  of  **  Pluribustah"  indicates  that  it  hi|s. 
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Where  shall  it  stop  ?  What,  in  the  wide  range  of  possible  composi- 
tkmS|  will  be  too  frivoloos,  or  too  ephemeral  to  be  transferred  to  the 
printed  page  ?  We  shall  shortly  have  Uie  prattle  of  in&nts  published  for 
the  entertainment  of  distant  relativesy-^and  a  few  jears  hence,  maj  hope 
to  see  the  vacant  shelves  of  the  College  Librarj  filled  ap  with  portlj 
folios,  containing  the  ^  Transactions  of  the  Sophomore  Qass." 

Sorelj,  this  extraordinary  activity  of  the  press  is  not  an  in&llible  in- 
dex of  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  healthy  activity  of  the  mind  of  the 
age.  We  ccmfess  it  rather  seems  to  us  that  whereas  oor  ancestors  sub- 
jected their  thoughts  to  a  process  of  careful  selection^— of  riddling  through 
a  fine  sieve, — reserving  for  the  world  only  those  that  are  worth  the  keep- 
in|^<— we  differ  from  them,  not  in  thinking  more,  bat  in  saying  aU  we 
think,  and  printing  all  we  say. 

But  the  strongest  feeling  which  the  perusal,  er  rather  the  attempted 
perusal  of  *^  Pluhbustah"  has  induced  in  our  minds,  is  one  of  intense 
disgust  for  all  parodies.  They  constitute  a  most  unfair  weapon  of  erila- 
cism.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot  do  justice  to  a  produc* 
tion,-— they  cannot  bring  out  its  beauties,  but  only  lay  open  its  saUnt 
points.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  criticism  is  not  their  object.  If  it  Is 
not,  then  they  have  not  a  soliuyy  shadow  of  excuse  or  proprie^.  They 
are  worse  than  piracy, — they  add  insult  to  iigury. . 

I£  Ubmce  is  one  thing  more  than  anoth^  which  is  calculated  to  offend  a 
correct  literary  taste,  it  is  a  parody.  It  is  a  contemptible  contrivanoe  fbr 
exciting  a  laugh, — not  by  any  effusion  of  genuine  wit,  but  by  snggestiBg 
to  the  mind  absurd  analogies  ^— deriving  its  foree  from  that  Tory  elesM*! 
of  seriousness  or  sublimity  in  the  piece  parodied,  which  ou|^  to  htam 
saved  it  from  such  desecration.  It  requires  a  very  limited  eomaumd  of 
language,  and  no  poetic  talent,  to  so  change  the  application  of  the  fiaeal 
verses  of  the  poet,  as  to  denude  them  of  their  own  elevating  Influeooe^ 
and  make  them  suggestive  of  no  higher  emotions  dian  the  cowsesi  wilt|p» 
dsms  of  the  buffoon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  notwithstanding  the  antiquil^  of  tiie  paiodjf^ 
for  the  Oreek  derivation  of  the  word  proves  it  to  be  very  anrlrwit,  anil 
notwithstanding  the  firequency  of  its  use,  a  truer  appredatioii  of  tko 
amenities  of  literature  will  become  so  far  prevalent,  as  to  prwrenlllia 
world  of  writers  and  readers  being  insulted  by  another  ^  Huibaitah.*  * 

-  -  .  ■       .  ^ '       "  ^  ^..C* 
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Whilb  tba  American  people  haye  obtained  a  proud  distinctly  in  naval 
architectore,  in  the  invention  and  perfection  of  all  kinds  of  machin^ 
which  fiicilitate  indostrial  and  commercial  operations,  and  in  the  erection 
of  eoatlj  and  beautiful  public  woriu,  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
eoQstraction  and  adornment  of  their  own  dwellings.  Most  of  the  speci- 
sMoa  of  our  domestic  architeeturey  which  advance  anjr  pretensions  to 
taste  and  elegance,  are  clumsy  and  imperfect  imitations  of  Grecian  or 
English  models.  This  difference  can  be  explained  onlj  bj  the  fiict  that 
the  former  are  designed  bj  men  who  have  thoroughlj  examined  the 
Ktence  while  private  dtisens  usually  act  as  their  own  architects.  They 
appear  to  think  as  much  preparation  and  study  is  not  necessary  to  form 
%  plan  of  a  fine  structure  as  to  comprehend  and  master  the  duties  of 
ordinary  trades ;  whereas  it  is  a  work  which  can  exercise  the  nicest  peiy 
oeptions  and  the  most  consummate  skilL  All  admire,  and,  to  a  certaiB 
extent,  appreciate  a  tasteful  and  appropriate  building;  but  there  is  ahun- 
4aot  reason  to  apprehend,  that  popular  opinion  needs,  not  only  to  be  eoa^ 
ne(6ted  and  educated  in  regard  to  the  various  styles  of  architecture,  bit 
that  it  greatly  underrates  the  general  importance  of  the  subject  If  a 
bouse  is  not  externally  hideous,  and  if  it  idFords  adequate  protection  from 
the  assaults  of  storms  and  cold  with  any  tolerable  provision  for  the  physi- 
cal pcmvenienoe  pf  its  occupants,  the  multitude  are  likely  to  consider  its 
eod^  aa  acocmiplished.  They  overlook  the  higher  interest  of  its  relation 
tosocial  habits  and  moral  refinement  They  are  ignorant  that  it  is  an 
eflbaent  and  valuable  part  of  a  comprehensive  educational  system  whidi 
ooomiences  with  the  first  action  of  reason  imd  terminates  only  with  the 
eeasation  of  her  powers.  And  yet,  as  surely  as  the  configuration  of  any 
country,  the  nature  of  the  dunate  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  will  modi^ 
the  charfcty  9f  ihn  Miwh  as  aorely  a»  our  oompanions  wUl  tianrfBc  la 
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118  something  of  their  faults  or  virtues ;  so  sorelj  will  the  house  in  which 
we  liye,  with  its  arrangements  and  surroundings,  assist  or  impede  the 
improyement  of  our  tastes,  sympathies  and  principles.  Probahlj  nothing 
would  be  more  effective  to  reform  and  elevate  the  vicious,  the  intemperate, 
the  insolent  of  America  and  Europe  to-dnj  than  to  confer  on  everj  family 
a  home  in  which,  not  coarseness  and  deformity,  but  neatness  and  beauty 
should  be  expressed  in  every  object.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
tropical  flower  to  grow  and  bloom  amid  arctic  snows,  or  the  rich  corn  of 
the  New  England  farmer  to  flourish  luxuriantly  in  an  African  desert,  as 
to  expect  a  character  of  purity,  sensibility  and  virtue  to  be  produced  in 
a  loathsome  hoveL  The  one  thing  or  the  other  may  transpire ;  but  only 
through  the  strenuous  exertion  of  artificial  agencies  and  in  opposition  to 
all  the  laws  and  elements  of  nature. 

The  distinct  styles  of  architecture  are  few ;  the  modifications  of  them 
innumerable.     Which  is  suitable,   will  be  determined  roidnly  '^  the 
state  of  society,  by  the  character  of  the  owner,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
the  country.    Undoubtedly  those  grand  old  castles  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, with  their  massive  walls  and  somber,  boding  towers,  were  boilded 
with  good  taste :  certainly  they  were  if  the  standard  here  assumed  be 
correct.    They  harmonized  with  the  neighboring  scenery,  with  the  means 
and  position  of  the  owners  and  with  the  organization  of  society.    In  their 
magnificence  and  strength  they  were  fit  abodes  for  a  wealthy  baron  who 
possessed  whole  provinces  and  hundreds  of  retainers,  at  a  period  when 
there  was  no  defense  for  property  or  life  but  physical  power,  because  dvil 
and  family  feuds  were  agitating  the  land,  and  mountain  chieftains  and 
freebooters  plundered  and  murdered  wiih  such  recklessness  and  inhu- 
manity as  they  are  represented  to  have  done,  in  the  dramatic  histories  of 
Walter  Scott.    Their  spacious  balls  accommodated  the  coarse,  vigorous, 
unstinting  hospitality  of  that  enchanting  age.    Hereditary  and  accumu- 
lated wealth  was  sufficient  to  preserve  their  ornaments,  their  furniture, 
their  stately  parks  and  ample  grounds  from  neglect  and  decay.     Bat 
when  society  changed  from  the  feudal  system  with  all  its  attendants  to  its 
present  constitution,  architecture  changed  also:  and  there  is  no  more 
interesting  passage  in  Macaula^'s  History  than  that  in  which  he  compares 
the  houses,  the  living,  the  opinions  and  the  pursuits  of  the  ancient,  war- 
like baron  and  the  modern  English  gentleman. 

Ta^te  finds  also  in  the  selection  and  adjustment  of  external  decoiwtkma 
an  expansive  and  propitious  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties  and  the 
display  of  its  achievem^ents.   Aa  the  richness  of  a  jewel  may  be  heightened 
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by  the  setting,  so  the  beauty  of  an  edifice  maj  be  assisted  or  its  deformitj 
relieved  bj  trees  and  lawns  and  flowers.    The  love  of  the  people  for 
these  and  the  ingenuity  and  judgment  with  which  they  employ  them  to 
beautify  their  homes  is  a  delightful  feature  in  the  rural  life  of  England. 
Indeed,  the  Englishman  is  far  more  skillful  than  the  American  in  giving 
to  his  house  an  expression  of  fitness  and  in  the  use  of  external  means  to 
promote  his  domestic  repose  and  enjoyment    Our  people  are  so  hetero- 
geneous ;  their  independent  political  existence  has  been  so  brief  that  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  national  architecture.    But  as  their  character 
shall  become  crystalized  and  solidified;  as    their   idiosyncrasies  shall 
become  developed  and  fixed ;  as  their  wealth  shall  be  increased  and  their 
consequent  desire  to  expend  it  for  comfort  and  embellishment  shall  be 
stimulated,  they  will  inevitably  elaborate  a  ^  representative  style  of  art" 
Circumstances  supply  favorable  opportunities  and  powerful  inducements. 
The  just  distribution  of  property  enables  the  industrious  and  the  frugal 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  requisite  means ;  and  nature,  with  profuse 
generosity,  presents  throughout  our  country  myriads  of  sites  which  charm 
the  eye  of  the  artist    The  beauty  of  many  of  these  is  now  marred  by 
m  uncouth  and  homely  dwelling  as  would  be  a  picture  of  the  Italian 
masters  by  one  stroke  of  a  novice's  penciL    But  as  we  shall  exchange 
the  stirring  activity  of  a  young,  for  the  sober  dignity  of  an  older  govern- 
ment, we  shall  cherish  an  attachment  for  more  refined  and  unostentatious 
pleasures ;  we  shall  infuse  more  grace  and  spirit  into  our  social  relations, 
and  we  shall  inaugurate  this  bright  era  of  a  more  elegant  and  liberal 
development  by  seeking  to  diminish  the  discordancy  now  existing  between 
the  temples  which  we  inhabit  and  the  one  which  God  has  framed. 


^  A  MAX  may  read  all  his  life,  and  form  no  conception  of  the  rush  of  a 
mountain  torrent  or  the  waving  of  a  forest  of  pines  in  a  storm ;  and  a 
man  may  study  in  his  closet  the  heart  of  his  fellow-creatures  forever, 
and  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of  ambition  or  the  strength  of  revenge.** 
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BT    AH    BX-XDITOB. 


Thb  binder  has  jast  sent  in  the  completed  volames  of  the  Quabtbblt 

arrayed  in  a  durable  vesture,  with  that  degree  of  ornamental  finish  which 

accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  contents  and  of  the  station  thej  are  hence- 

forth  to  take  upon  the  library  shel£    Beside  them  stand  other  Tolomea 

of  other  college  periodicals^  memorials  of  undergraduate  literary  eater- 

pMse  in  years  long  agone.    To  every  alumnus  in  whom  the  filud  spirit 

still  beats  strong,  these  are  treasures  not  easily  estimated  in  current  coin. 

They  give  life  to  fading  recollections.    They  are  authentic  reproductions 

<>f  a  whole  #orld  of  thoughts  and  imaginations,  of  peculiar  cai«8  and 

Hopes  and  aspirings,  which  he  has  outlived,  but  which  the  memory  of  hia 

former  self  forbids  him  to  regret  or  disown.    But  I  claim  for  myself  a 

nearer  interest  in  the  Quarterlt.    It  is  a  work  that  carries  fdriwd  a 

succession,  some  of  whose  precious  links  I  had  a  hand  in  forging.    A 

share  of  responsibility  for  the  character  of  one  of  those  periodicala  that 

from  time  to  time  have  transiently  sought  to  connect  old  Williams  with 

the  *^  reading  public,"  fell  upon  my  shoulders ; — and  ah  I  how  weigh^ 

seemed  the  burden !    Not  the  organ-grinder  for  an  admiaistrationy  not 

the  Jupiter  of  a  metropolitan  **  thunderer,"  not  the  chief-inquisitor  of  a 

critical  review,  ever  felt  more  awful  than  we,  when  set  by  the  rafii^ 

of  the  students  upon  their  editoriid  tripod.    The  future  was  dim,  bfit  the 

douds  that  hid  it  from  the  flight  were  like  the  dodds  of  tfonik^  jtfo& 

which  fancy  weaves  landscapes  of  more  than  earthly  beauty. 

When  first  sounded  on  the  feasibility  of  sustaining  i  <*oUej|b  *^^gjitftft% 
— fer.I  claim  none  of  the  honors  of  origination — ^I  looked  only  to  the 
pecuniary  liabilities  of  the  undertaking.    Great  theiefbre  was  tlM  abodL 
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to  our — ^vanitj  (shall  I  say? — or  our  pride  in  behalf  of  the  college— or 
merely  our  youthful  bashfulness  ?)  when  our  worthy  President,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  his  advice,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  we  could  provide 
the  requisite  amount  of  reading  matter  I  That  was  a  cold  shower.  Trae, 
the  number  of  students  at  that  time  was  very  much  smaller  than  at  pres- 
ent. But  we  ran  over  the  names  of  those  whose  pieces  awakened 
applause  in  the  literary  societies,  the  ''  good  writers  "  and  ^'good  speak- 
ers," whose  comparative  merits  excited  the  zeal  of  rival  coteries,  and  it 
was  bard  to  convince  us  that  the  rays  of  such  a  constellation  of  talent 
would  not  together  shed  brilliancy  upon  any  number  of  pages,  fiard  1 
it  was  impossible.  We  knew  better.  So,  for  a  few  weeks,  we  voted  the 
President  an  old  fogy.  To  do  him  justice,  he  fortified  his  opinion  by 
certain  reasons  which  would  have  convinced  anybody  but  the  very  class 
of  persons  then  and  there  needing  to  be  convinced  ;  and  he  very  kindly 
assured  us  of  his  interest  in  such  a  publication  and  of  his  sense  of  its 
yalne,  if  it  could  be  sustained.  He  was  a  prompt  subscriber,  and  (as  we 
had  reason  to  know)  a  frequent,  if  not  **  constant  reader." 

Bat  before  he  had  had  the  opportunity  to  read  three  numbers,  we  began 
to  feel  the  difficulty  he  had  warned  us  of.  We  found  out,  as  he  had  said, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  '^  composition  "  for  a  college 
exercise — in  which  the  substance  is  devised  for  the  sake  of  cultivating 
the  style — and  an  essay  for  publication,  in  which  style  is  only  a  means  of 
reaching  the  public  and  communicating  what  one  has  to  say.  We  found 
that  men  who  were  always  prompt  to  fulfill  college  appointments  were 
very  infrequent  contributors  to  the  magazine.  The  amount  of  thought 
and  study  required  for  success  in  literary  exertion  was  not  as  often  prac- 
ticable, under  the  pressure  of  college  duties,  as  we  had  idly  imagined. 
Somewhat  to  our  sqrprise,  instead  of  an  editorial  convocation  sitting  in 
solemn  judgment  on  a  huge  mass  of  contributions,  candidates  for  our 
iinprimatur,  we  formed  a  partnership  of  greedy  solicitors,  pressing  for 
6dp  in  every  quarter,  glad  to  accept  anything  that  was  tolerable,  and  not 
seldom  admitting  what  was  of  no  value  but  for  filling  up.  0,  the  head- 
aches and  the  heart-aches,  the  discouragement  and  the  downright  despairi 
fliat  80  often  made  us  groan  in  spirit  as  the  printer  called  for  *'  copy  P 
The  painful  effort  to  hide  what  any  one  could  see  with  half  an  eye !  The 
bitter  smiles  with  which  we  invented  the*titles  of  imaginary  pieces,  with 
fictitious  si^atures,  the  work  of  certain  ideal '' correspondents,**  to  whom 
ire  addressed  tart  or  droll  *^  notices  "  at  the  end  of  the  ^  Editor's  Table  I** 
'thbMai  of  literary  ventriloqaism  attempted  by  some  of  us, — ^writing 
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now  ander  one  and  now  under  another  signature,  and  in  diverse  styles, 
now  pompous,  now  fiimiliar,  now  glittering  with  attempted  brilliancy,  now 
affecting  an  austere  plainness  of  diction — sometimes  with  sentimental 
sngarlincss,  sometimes  smart  and  spicy — in  prose  and  verse,  pathos  and 
bathos,  cold  correctness  or  most  laborious  oddity  1  Indeed,  the  poverty  of 
our  resources  led  to  measures,  right  enough  in  a  degree,  which  became 
by  excess  somewhat  questionable. 

There  flourished  at  that  time  in  the  village  two  recent  graduates 
engaged  in  studying  law.  One  of  these  had  been  a  ''good  writer"  in 
college,  eminent  in  the  literary  society,  and  always  ^  eloquent "  on  de- 
mand. He  was  a  great  talker  when  he  had  good  listener.^,  and  with  those 
who  did  not  understand  how  little  knowledge  is  needed  to  make  talk,  he 
passed  for  a  person  of  vast  information.  He  really  possessed  an  uncom- 
mon memory,  which  gave  him  the  instant  uee  of  what  he  knew ;  a  very 
catholic  taste,  in  virtue  of  which  he  took  pleasure  in  more  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge than  often  have  attractions  for  one  mind ;  and  a  trick  of  remember- 
ing the  titles  and  tabular  contents  of  books,  which  enabled  him  to  give 
authentic  references  to  a  hundred  times  as  many  authors  as  he  had  ever 
actually  studied — qualities  which  are  highly  appreciated  among  students, 
who  so  often  have  to  think  up  or  read  up  ''  subjects."  He  was  early 
retained  as  a  sort  of  supeniumerary  editor  and  constant  contributor.  He 
affdcted  ''  solidity  "  of  style,  but  had  been  detected  in  verse-writing,  and 
was  not  averse  to  the  repute  of  wit  and  humor.  His  fellow  student-at- 
law  was  also  more  noted  for  literary  than  for  scholarly  attainments.  He 
was  avowedly  poet,  artist,  connoisseur,  ''  man  of  the  world,"  a  writer  of 
prize  tales,  hugely  read  in  poetry  and  fiction  and  light  literature  gener- 
ally. For  heavier  reading  he  had  small  liking.  He  detested  labor,  and 
was  proud  of  making  impromptus,  fruit  of  the  ''  inspiration  of  genius." 
He  had  much  liveliness  of  mind,  a  quick  eye  for  some  things  and  a  pret^ 
ready  pen. 

One  of  these  worthies,  as  I  have  said,  was  engaged  in  form  as  an  assist- 
ant to  his  undergraduate  brethren.  The  other  was  a  volunteer,  whose 
zeal  was  quite  welcome.  By  degrees  the  editors  in  college  found  the 
burden  oppressive,  their  village  assistant  became  more  and  more  recog- 
nized as  a  principal,  until  he  found  a  very  considerable  share  of  tbe 
responsibility,  he  bardly  knew  how,  rolled  upon  his  shoulders.  When 
this  result  was  reached,  he  naturally  became  less  punctilious  about  the 
source  of  his  materials.  It  was  easier  to  draw  on  his  own  companiotB  la 
study  than  to  drum  up  articles  in  college.    The  pair  swe^ened  dieir 
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Black  Stone  and  Kent  with  all  manner  of  literary  sports,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  published  under  the  responsibility  of  *^  the  Students  of  Williamt 
College."  They  h&d  relations  wiih  other  alumni,  who  now  and  then  lent  a 
band.  Sometimes  one-half,  or  more,  of  the  contents  of  a  number  came 
in  this  way  from  without  the  college ;  and  in  fact,  at  one  very  ^  dry  *' 
time,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  articles  in  one  issue  of  the  magazine, 
only  one  or  two  were  by  students.  Thus  we  slipped  the  yoke  from  our 
necks,  and  found  the  art  of  editing  a  periodical  by  proxy— a  happy  end 
of  the  trouble,  was  it  not  ? 

Not  exactly.    For,  in  the  first  place,  our  eoUaborateuri  were  deficient  in 
what  was  most  essential  to  the  character  of  a  college  periodical-*-5cholar- 
•hip.   They  had  '*  small  Latin  and  less  GreeL"  When  they  tried  to  assume 
the  scholastic  garb,  they  were  as  awkward  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  petti* 
eoats.    ''  Fizzling  "  may  be  got  over  in  the  recitation-room,  if  practise  has 
only  hardened  the  face  to  it,  but  to  fizzle  in  print,  and  that  when  speak- 
ing for  a  college,  is  quite  another  matter.    And  to  what  atrocious  uses 
the  poor  classics  came,  in  the  hands  of  these  bunglers  I    When  a  quota- 
tion did  not  occur  to  them  they  made  no  scruple  of  manufacturing  a  Latin 
phrase — and  such  Latin  I    It  was  enough  sometimes  to  make  one's  fiesh 
ereep.    Law-Latin  worthy  of  Lord  Ken j on,  whose  '*  Amo  stare  super 
antiquas  vias  "  woke  the  mirth  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  whose  *<  Appar* 
€Hily  latet  anguis  in  herba  "  has  become  a  classic  among  bulls— canine 
Latin,  worthy  of  the  catalogus  Med.  Fac. — were  among  the  perennial 
beauties  of  our  periodical.     Then,  secondly,  they  undertook  to  do  so 
much,  that  their  English  was  almost  as  negligent  as  their  Latin.    They 
wrote  in  haste,  and  we,  the  sponsors  of  their  efibsions,  repented  at  leisure. 
And  finally,  they  felt  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  they  had  had  enough  of 
it,  and  withdrew  ;  our  successors  in  office  were  relegated  to  the  students 
for  supplies;  the  students  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  assume  so  large 
a  responsibility  and  proved  unequal  to  it ;  and  so,  from  having  unwisely 
leaned  too  much  in  the  first  instance  on  outside  help,  they  gave  up  the 
effi)rt,  and  the  magazine  *'  died  a  yearling." 

Such,  at  least,  was  my  interpretation  of  so  sudden  a  stoppage.  There 
were  also  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  there  may  haye  been  other  reasons 
which  would  have  caused  an  early  failure.  The  result  was  no  dishonor 
to  the  parties  concerned.  The  truth  is,  the  work  was  too  large.  It  was 
no  light  thing  to  furnish  over  five  hundred  octavo  pages  per  annum,  and 
the  cost  of  so  extensive  a  publication  was  serious.  The  printer's  bill  was 
oyer  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  subscription  list  of  a  college 
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imgazioe  muBi  he  larger  than  was  ever  secured  for  that  to  make  both 

ends  mefst 

yVe  ha4  pi|f  full  share  of  the  trouble  with  poor  prhiting  that  the  first 

iiliQit>ers  of  the  Quarterly  testified  to.    I  have  ootbiog  to  saj  against  the 

printers,    fhej  did  according  to  their  means.    The  stock  of  a  country 

ne^iirspaper  office  is  seldom  very  extensive.    Then  there  were  blemishes 

in  (he  execuMon  for  which  the  printers  were  not  responsible.    The  procrf*- 

reading  was  at  fault.    The  task  of  revising  a  sheet  so  as  to  ensure  entire 

accuracy  is  hard  enough  even  to  those  who  have  had  some  experifsnoe. 

T^Q^  a  npyice  finds  it  impossible.     I  remember  the  busy  anxiety  with 

which  we  searched  the  proofs  of  our  first  number,  and  the  satisfaction 

witi^  which  they  were  dismissed,  ip  the  full  confidence  that  it  was  "  all 

right**    Alack  and  fUas  I    When  the  deed  was  done  you  might  have 

'^  heard  a  noise."    It  was  mysterious  beyond  conjecture  bpw  so  mapy 

blunders  could  have  passed  under  gp  many  eyes  without  detection.    Qui 

the  art  of  printing  b  verily  a  **  black  art"    No  wonder  its  inventor  was 

accused  of  dealings  with  the  devil.    But  the  fien^  that  vexed  us  was  $ 

<f  merry  devil."     Some  of  the  tricks  which  we  seasonably  detected  made 

us  good  sport     E.  g.  a  writer  who  had  spoken  grandilpquenUy  of  Seot- 

lan4  as  *'  the  land  of  the  heather,"  found  that  Calvinistic  kingdom  de> 

scribed  in  the  proof-sheet  as  '*  the  land  of  the  hecUhenJ'    Afkother  who 

had  quoted  from  Byron, 

"  The  sea  boands  beneath  him  like  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider," 

found  the  types  reading,  <^  like  a  «<uc^" — a  very  natural  error  fpr  a  4ii)l 
compositor  to  make,  but  one  that  we  thought  ourselves  happy  in  beii^ 
able  to  keep  out  of  the  published  sheets. 

A  college  periodical  throws  light  on  the  literary  tastes  of  the  stadenta. 
Young  writerd'are  imitators,  almost  invariably  though  it  may  be  anc<m- 
sciously.  Their  composition  indicates  their  reading.  The  styfe  thej  aim 
at  discloses  the  object  of  their  admiration.  In  our  day  the  ^  modem 
British  Essayists" — Macauley,  Carlyle,  Wilson,  Sir  James  Stephen,  i/^n^ 
were  the  rage.  Accordingly  one  may  trace  in  our  pages  the  infiuence  of 
thosQ  masters,  in  passages  which  the  writers  might  have  penned  without 
a  thought  of  following  any  modeL  Their  ears  were  attuned  to  (he  rythip, 
and  their  periods  rolled  to  the  same  cadence.  ]3ere  f^nd  there,  top,  ap* 
pear  essays  that  have  a  suspicious  air  of  following  Lamb — at  a  safe  dis- 
tance of  course— or  Coleridge,  in  his  gorgeous  and  sometimes  lachrympiw 
periods; — ^  a^ectations,  look  you  "  but  so  habitqa}  to  jQ^ibf  ^i\ti^g 
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10  aim  that  reaches  bejond  the  exercise  of  composition  and  the  pleasure 
>f  being  read,  that  thej  maj  be  called  natural  affectations. 

But  it  would*  be  unpardonable  to  make  this  paper  a  mere  catalogue  of 
RTors  and  misfortunes,  of  def(^cts  And  blemishes.    I  make  bold  to  saj 
hat  there  was  good  writing  in  those  dajs  among  ''our  contributors.''    At 
hat  era  composition  stood  very  high — perhaps  too  high,  relatively — ^in 
he  ambitious  regards  of  the  students.    The  man  who  could  present  a  good 
issay  or  deliver  a  good  orationi  received  a  degree  of  applkuse  that  was 
lofficient  to  console  some  for  their  Ubb  honorable  standing  as  scholars. 
9f  ere  I,  as  Speaker  Onslow  used  to  threaten,  '*  to  name  ham^,''  I  coulfl 
numerate  some  i^hose  "  'prentice  hands"  were  ^i^ga^d  in  our  little  pe- 
'fcidieiil,  that  have  Since  spoken  i6  a  largei^  public,  in  reviews,  in  leading 
iterary  magazines,  as  correspondents  of  metropolitan  journals.    There 
irere  men  among  us  who  thought    They  were  no  mer^  scribblers.    I^ 
Lliere  was  crudeness  in  their  conceptions,  tliat  is  no  wonder,  for  thej  were 
beginners ;  but  they  began  ri^ht,  thidking  for  themselves  and  preferring 
Uieir  own  ideto,  however  rude,  to  iiny  bdn^wfhgs  however  splendid.    Il 
is  chiefly  as  a  stimulus  to  original  mental  activity  that  a  college  magazine 
btt  value.    There  ^re  soih^,  ft'  i&ay  b^  d^itted,  whose  literary  propensi- 
ties need  chastenhig;  and  guidance  lather  than  incitement    They  are 
more  than  suflldently  disposed  to  dpeak  before  they  have  anything  w6rt& 
nying, — ^to  go  to  market  with  so  slender  a  stock  that  buyers  will  scarcely 
IoqL    Biit  on  the  other  hand  there  are  too  many  whose  studies  begin, 
eontinue  and  end,  with  mere  acquisition.    They  have  but  little  notion  of 
aajthing  they  ha^e  to  do  With  theif^  knowledge.    It  is  worth  much  fbr 
Ibem  to  pnK^se  the  art  of  applying  it  to  those  questions  of  life  with  wluch 
^  must  wrestle  if  they  would  vindicate  their  own  manhodd.    For  this 
tbe  students'  itisgszinig  gives  scope  and  stimulus.    Every  such  publication, 
kowever  humble  ite  pretension^,  does  a  Work  for  the  future  which  th^ 
present  can  htfudly  appreciate.    But  the  present  also  has  its  just  deamd 
tohoior,  and  I  atn  sdr^  that  the  Quarterly  may  with  good  reason  have  a 
karty  Welcome  fVom'  all  whb  desire  the  prosperity  of  old  William^ 
^Hthout  the  need  of  drawing  upon  the  credit  of  to-morrow. 


«»ui 


"  Plsasubb,  we  both  s^ree,  ii  maa'i  ohicff  good ; 
dor  obIj  contMt,  whil'deMrres'the  ilaiiie.''^1'biai^. 
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HUMAN    NATUBB. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher  to  trace  the  component  parts 
of  masses  of  matter  down  to  the  minutest  atom.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  the  chemist,  to  resolve  gases  into  their  simplest  elements.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  the  astronomer  to  lay  hold  of  the  effects  of  gravitation^  and 
with  this  clae  to  thread  the  labyrinth  of  the  spheres,  and  discover  the 
precise  influence  of  each  upon  the  whole.  But  the  philosopher,  the 
chemist,  and  the  astronomer,  in  common  with  the  veriest  rustic  thai 
gapes  in  wonder  at  the  announcement  of  their  discoveries,  have  a  study 
yet  more  interesting,  an  investigation  yet  more  practicaL 

<* The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man"  And  the  student  who  ccm- 
fines  his  attention  to  physical,  to  the  neglect  of  moral  science — ^who 
thoroughly  investigates  all  the  operations  of  nature,  but  neither  regards 
the  great  first  cause  and  motive  power  of  all,  nor  studies  their  relations 
to  mankind,  is  as  irrational  as  if  he  should  examine  and  admire  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  inquire  neither  what  moved 
the  ponderous  mass,  nor  what  was  the  object  of  its  motion.  It  is  because 
of  the  practical  relation  of  mas&es  of  matter  to  man,  that  the  philosopher 
traces  their  ultimate  particles  to  the  fourteen-millionth  part  of  an  Incb. 
Not  for  its  own  sake  does  the  chemist  watch  the  gathering  electiicity,  but 
that  he  may  Jure  the  lightning  from  the  sable  sky,  and  lay  the  iron  tradk 
on  which  it  may  travel  harmlessly.  Not  for  its  own  sake  does  the  astron- 
omer keep  his  sleepless  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  stars,  but  that  he 
may  map  out  on  the  heavens  a  track  for  the  earthly  mariner* 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  study  of  human  nature.  Other  things  are 
studied  because  of  their  relations  to  mankind,-  man  alone  is  worthy  of 
study  for  his  own  sake,  and  because  in  him  are  faintly  seen  the^  linei^ 
ments  of  his  Creator.  And  the  investigation  of  individual  character  is 
interesting  to  each  one,  from  the  mutual  resemblance  which  exists  among 
the  members  of  the  great  human  family.  ^  As  in  water  face  answereth 
to  face,"  so  the  '^  heart  of  man  to  man." 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  elements  exist  in  the  diaracters  of  all 
men,  but  variously  developed  and  combined.    As  all  the  material  alons. 
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80  far  as  we  can  judge  from  analogy,  are  spherical,  and  yet  are  com- 
bined into  every  conceivable  variety  of  form,  so  the  differences  which 
exist  in  the  characters  of  different  men,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
various  developments  and  combinations  of  the  elements  of  character.  Once 
these  elements  were  mingled  in  their  due  proportion,  and  our  first  parent 
came  forth  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  a  perfect  man ;  but  his  sons 
have  ever  struggled,  toilsomely,  yet  not  altogether  fruitlessly,  to  restore 
the  pristine  equilibrium.  And  this  struggle  must  go  on  for  ever,  under 
the  present  system  of  things.  The  balance  of  the  moral  facultiei  has 
been  destroyed — the  sweetest  instrument  in  the  universe  of  God  is  out 
of  tune — and  while  the  song  of  the  morning  stars  has  not  been  hushed, 
and  the  music  of  the  regularly  rolling  spheres  still  wakes  the  echoes  of 
infinity,  there  emanates  from  this  earth  of  ours  the  only  discordant  note 
in  the  harmonies  of  the  universe.  And  yet  it  may  be  that  the  Hand 
which  brought  order  out  of  chaos  can  so  strike  across  the  harp-strings  of 
creation,  as  to  combine  even  the  discord  of  earth  with  the  rich  notes  that 
swell  up  from  other  portions  of  the  universe,  and  thus  increase  the  gen- 
eral effect — ^and  that  the  omoordance  of  sweet  sounds  might  be  percepti- 
ble to  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  ear  than  ours.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  part  which  our  earth  bears  in  the  vast  choirs,  is  that  for  which 
banh  combinations  of  sounds  are  sometimes  introduced  into  musical 
oompositions,  to  increase,  by  contrast,  the  harmony  of  the  rest. 

Who  shall  say,  then,  that  the  direction  and  degree  of  peculiarities  in 
individual  character  are  matters  of  merely  personal  interest  ?  It  does 
Bot  follow  that  they  are  not  to  be  developed,  but  it  does  follow  that  thej 
ure  to  be  developed  with  a  view  to  the  general  effect  Variety  and  har- 
mony are  not  incompatible.  The  painting  which  pleases  the  eye,  is  not 
that  in  which  a  dull  uniformity  of  color,  and  a  shadowy  indistinctness  of 
outline,  give  an  air  of  confusion  and  indefiniteness  to  the  whole  picture — 
but  that  in  which  every  figure  stands  out  in  well-defined  relief,  and  the 
jadieions  blending  of  tints  imparts  richness  of  effect  So  in  society,  it  is 
not  a  surrender  of  one's  own  individuality  to  a  vague  idea  of  correspon- 
dence, but  a  proportionate  development  of  one's  own  peculiar  self,  with  a 
view  to  filling  the  place  for  whidi  the  Creator  designed  it,  that  promote 
the  general  harmony. 

Precisely  here  is  the  evil  of  pride,  ambition,  and  every  kind  of  selfish- 
ness. It  exalts  self  at  the  expense  of  society,  instead  of  laboring  for  the 
elevatioii  of  the  whole.  Society  demands  an  abnegation,  not  of  ael^  but 
oC  aelfiabnesa. 
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80BSB  men  gencrallj  have  the  repatation  oC  being  ill-natnred  and 
honest    Now  no  two  things  are  more  at  war  with  each  other  than  ill* 
nature  and  honestj;  but  we  sometimes  associate  them  together*    An 
honest  man  wiU  sometimes  be  sober,  but  some  sober  men  are  never  hon- 
est :  I  mean  some  that  have  a  sober  expression  on  their  countenances* 
Sober  looking  men  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.    The  first  class 
consists  of  those  who  put  on  the  expression,  of  neeemiyy  because  natare 
has  so  arranged  their  physical  structure  that  all  the  emotions  affect  il  in 
the  same  way.    Joj  and  sorrow,  benevolence  and  sdfishness,  good  nature 
an4  the  passions,  are  all  compelled  to  lie  concealed  beneath  this  unirersal 
monotony.    Such  men  never  laugh,  in  aceordnnce  with  the  original  inten- 
tion of  that  form  of  expression.    They  sometimes  try,  but  the  result 
difects  yoUf  as  you  are  affected  when  yon  see  a  little  green  tree  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad  barren  desert ;  or  when  a  little  mellow  light  shines  out 
from  a  narrow  opening  in  the  storm  cloud,  the  gloom  of  the  desert,  and 
the  awful  migesty  <^  the  clouds  form  a  strange  contrast  with  the  little  Hfti 
of  the  tree,  and  the  beauty  of  the  cheerful  light,  and  you  feel  that  it  is  a 
solemn  mockery  for  the  feeble  emotions  of  beauty  excited  by  the  one,  I0 
contend  with  the  more  powerful  emotions  of  awful  sublimit  excited  by 
the  other.    These  men  are  neither  morose  nor  stupid.    They  laugh  iii 
their  hearts,  although  an  unfortunate  fatality  has  cut  off  all  communicatieii 
between  laughter  within  and  laughter  on  the  outside.     But  though  it  is 
impossible  for  such  men  to  express  their  real  emotions  of  joy  and  good 
nature,  by  appropriate  changes  of  the  countenance,  experience  warns  ns 
to  be  very  slow  in  predicting  their  non-existence,  even  in  the  hearts  of 
those  that  cannot  laugh.    The  ancient  Greeks  tell  ns  that  Anaxagoris 
never  laughed  in  all  his  life ;  and  they  also  tell  ns  that  he  wm  one  of  their 
wisest  philosophers  and  one  of  their  best  citizens. 

The  second  class  of  sober  men  consists  of  those  who  express  in  tkeilr 
ooonteoances  just  what  they  feel  in  their  hearts*  They  wear  on  Ule  tmle^ 
surface  an  awful  solenmity  that  predicts  the  existence  of  cam-lubd' 
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and  an  nnbappj  temper  within.    Thej  have  a  gloomy  foreboding  of  tM 

future,  a  want  of  sympathy  witb  tbe  world,  and  from  it,  a  general  disgufl 

for  life.    They  think  they  have  lost  all  the  past,  they  know  they  are  nol 

enjoying  the  present,  and  they  have  no  hope  for  the  future ;  and  so  tbey 

put  all  their  outward  expressions  in  deep  mourning  for  the  loss.    If  you 

tell  them  that  it  is  a  fine  day,  they  will  say,  '^  A  cloudless  day  is  a  sure 

sign  of  a  coming  storm/'    If  you  congratulate  them  on  their  good  heahb, 

tbey  will  tell  you  that  their  pains  are  only  taking  breath  for  a  fresh  attack. 

The  Spring  is  always  later,  and  the  fro$t$  ccmie  eaidier  than  ever  befoie. 

The  Summers  are  shorter  and  dryer ;  the  Winters  are  longer  and  col^r 

than  they  used  to  be,  when  they  and  their  fathers  were  young.    If  yetf 

fo  them  a  kindness  they  will  say,  *'  So  will  anybody  for  the  money.''    it 

jwk  reprove  them,  they  will  charge  you  with  persecution.    If  you  pralee 

Aem,  they  will  charge  you  with  hypocrisy. 

Some  men  cannot  laugh,  others  wiU  not    They  think  laughing  lowest 
ii  man's  dignity,  and  lets  liim  down  among  the  boys,  while  a  stem,  unbend^ 
Hig  gravity,  they  fancy,  is  a  sure  index  of  profound  wisdom.    And  se 
C^y  look  grave  always,  that  they  may  pass  for  wise  men.    Such  men 
very  precise.    They  never  use  elliptical  expressions,  or  commoir 
All  their  joylbl  emoti<His  have  died  of  a  broken  heart  for  thei. 
^^rtni  of  proper  exercise.    These  men  live  in  constant  fear  of  making 
^x>ls  of  themselves.    They  do  not  believe  what  a  very  wise  philosopher 
^Mice  said^  that  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  at  the 
^vroper  time,  and  on  the  proper  occasion,  was  one  already  made.    Their 
^[^my,  mechanical  philosophy  has  never  taught  them  that  we  shouM 
^fow  old  and  die  in  a  few  years,  if  there  did  not  come  a  time  in  the  midst  61 
^le  cares  and  labors  and  sorrows  of  real  life,  when  it  would  be  proper, 
^fea  more,  an  imperative  duty,  for  us  to  lay  aside  the  solemn  gravity  that 
flodety  and  our  professions  impose  upon  us,  and  give  our  whole  natures  a 
%ttle  resting  time,  by  permitting  the  natural  emotions  to  express  them- 
selves in  their  own  natural  way.    If  we  did  not  die,  we  should  have  no 
mental,  or  moral,  or  physical  health.    The  laughing  of  manhood  taked 
Ae  place  of  the  screaming  and  shouting  of  youth.    It  gives  strength  to 
tlie  longs^  health  to  the  body,  and  joy  to  the  soul.    It  is  no  mark  of  folly 
to  laugh ;  we  laugh  as  we  reason,  never  before.    The  laughing  of  youth 
contains  only  the  first  elements  of  laughter.    It  begins  with  the  dawning 
sf  reason,  they  grow  up  side  by  side,  and  come  to  perfection  together. 
We  most  go  trough  a  reasoning  process  always  before  we  can  discover 
tboee  vAas&fms  by  which  laughter  is  excited,  and  when  the  relations  are 
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discovered,  U  is  ia  accordance  with  the  highest  reasoi^  to  proclaim  it  bj 
this  outward  expression.  There  are  many  kinds  of  laughter,  ach  one 
of  which  tells  its  own  storj  of  the  inner  state  of  the  individual  from 
whom  it  comes. 

There  is  the  loud,  boisterous  laugh  of  frankness  and  good  nature,  and 
the  sly,  noiseless  laugh  of  a  mean  hypocrisy.  There  is  the  calm,  uncon- 
scious smile  of  quiet  innocence,  and  the  troubled,  guilty  leering  of  con- 
scious wickedness.  There  is  the  deep-toned,  solid  laughing  of  common 
sense,  and  the  senseless  grinning  of  idiocy ;  and  then  there  is  the  emphatic 
shaking  of  universal  benevolence,  whose  center  of  motion  is  in  the  souli 
and  which  calls  into  action  every  muscle  of  the  body.  There  is  also  the 
lilly  simpering  of  a  weak  pride,  and  a  senseless  giggling  arising  from  a 
loose  structure  of  the  joints,  rather  than  from  any  emotion  in  the  soul. 
Sly  cunning  laughs  only  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  oo 
that  side  of  the  face  you  cannot  see.  Now  a  man  that  ccm  laugh,  and 
will  not,  is  either  a  living  deception,  or  he  has  none  of  those  emotions 
that  can  be  expressed  only  by  laughter.  The  second  class  of  sober  men 
must  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  divisions,  and  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be  honest,  it  must  be  the  last.  They  may  be  assisted  in  their  weary 
journey  through  life,  first,  by  curing  the  chronic  diseases  of  their  bodies^ 
and  then,  by  applying  remedies  to  their  mental  diseases,  that  have  been 
generated  by  those  of  the  body. 

The  third  class  of  sober  men,  are  those  who  put  on  the  expresdon 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  They  belong  to  that  class  who  wish  yoa 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  quite  believe  themselves.  They  are  very 
anxious  always  to  make  a  favorable  impression.  They  make  very  &ir 
promises,  and  very  plausible  excuses,  and  although  you  may  sometimes 
bfs  a  little  ^  taken  in  **  by  them,  you  will  much  rather  charge  the  fault 
to  outward  circumstances,  than  believe  that  men  on  whose  faces,  and 
in  whose  words  the  very  soul  of  honesty  appears,  will  voluntarily  lie 
or  steal ;  and  you  call  their  defects,  constitutional  peculiarities,  made 
more  peculiar,  perhaps,  by  a  bad  early  education.  Such  men  some- 
times tell  large  stories.  They  have  seen  and  heard,  what  you  never 
saw,  and  of  which  you  never  heard.  Your  Theology  and  Politics 
never  differ  from  theirs,  in  respect  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  either : 
so  that  all  parties  and  creeds  can  vote  for  them  without  violating  a  single 
vital  principle.  If  such  men  get  into  office,  (as  very  many  of  them  do,) 
you  will  find  them  at  home  or  sick  when  the  final  vote*  is  taken,  on  great 
questions,  about  which  their  constituents  are  equally  dividedt  and  whMi 
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thej  know  will  decide  the  fate  of  political  men.  They  never  commit 
themselves.  Their  public  letters  mean  anything  you  please,  or,  what 
is  better,  and  considered  to  be  perfection  in  political  correspondence,  they 
mean  nothing  at  all. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVllI,  a  rich  banker,  anxious  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  came  to  Talleyrand  to  inquire  if  George  III  was 
actually  dead     The  sober  statesman  said,  in  a  confidential  tone,  ^  I  shall 
be  delighted  if  the  information  I  have  to  give  be  of  any  service  to  you." 
The  banker  prepared  to  listen  with  breathless  attention,  to  the  intelli- 
gence coming  from  so  high  authority,  and  Talleyrand,  with  a  mysterious 
air,  continued — ^^  Some  say  the  King  of  England  is  dead,  others  say  he  is 
not  dead,  for  my  own  part  I  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :    I  tell 
you  this  in  confidence,  do  not  commit  me."    This  is  called  the  perfection 
of  political  skill.    I  have  known  these  men  laugh  over  the  Success  of 
their  mean  hypocrisy,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  this  power  of  imposi- 
tion is  qpe  of  the  characteristics  cf  true  genius,  and  a  legitimate  means  of 
attaining  an  end.    They  do  not  know  that  a  stern  integrity  is  the  very 
ioqI  of  true  greatness,  and  that  any  end,  gained  by  dishonest  means,  will 
always  prove  a  dreadful  loss.    They  pervert  that  noble  maxim  in  morals 
tliat  says,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  so  that  it  stands  translated  in  their 
new  code,  '*  Policy  is  the  best  honesty,"  and  this  is  the  fundamental  max- 
im in  all  their  theology  and  morals.    You  cannot  always  discoVer  the 
members  of  this  class  of  sober  men  on  the  first  meeting,  but  if  you  care- 
&Uy  compare  the  first  meeting  with  the  second,  the  marks  will  begin  to 
^tpear.    The  human  countenance  is  a  sure  index  to  the  soul.    I  know 
tliat  some  oounteuanoes,  like   illegible  tombstones,  only   indicate    that 
lomebody  lies  buried  within,  but  this  is  an  exception  to  a  very  general 
law.    Success  in  life  requires  that  we  should  know  how  to  translate  all 
tkese  outward  expressions. 


^  In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  himself,  it  is  a  point  of 
conning  to  borrow  the  name  of  the  world ;  as  to  say,  ^'The  world  says,** 
or  *^  There  is  a  speech  abroad.*' — Lord  Baam.  , 


/ 
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^  TM  pb^  ift  a  golden  dime  irti  tiorD, 
Widi  fokfott  Stan  abote  ;"-^ 

Amo  tliose  whose  utterances  are  treasured  up  ia  the  hearts  of  meni  as 
kgacies  more  precious  than  all  the  teachings  of  the  wise,  come  with  tha 
light  of  those  golden  stars  yet  on  their  hrows,  jet  breathing  the  bakay 
airs  of  that  strange  land.  A  land  whose  confines  are  not  marke^  oo  ai^ 
chart  and  of  which  travelers  t^l  no  tales ;  bat  of  whose  wondrous  beau^ 
we  may  dimly  learn  as  we  listen  to  the  words  of  its  children — for  thaj 
come  vocal  with  the  songs  of  that  golden  s^irit-clime  where  all  is  purity 
and  love.  And  this  is  the  home  of  the  poet.  No  calculations  of  meant 
and  ends,  no  anxious  expectations  of  the  results,  no  desire  to  inculcale  some 
peculiar  truth  intrudes  upon  him  there.  But  with  soul  afar  withdrawn  from 
the  noisy,  selfish  world,  he  listens  to  the  voices  of  inspiration  that  sound 
£rom  all  without  and  within  him,  and  with  the  high  prerogative  of  his 
citizenship  in  that  weird  country,  he  calls  into  being  creatures  of  beauty 
fresh,  lovely  and  pure  aS'We  may  imagine  the  flowers  of  thaf  gold«i^ 
clime ;"  sending  Uiem  forth  to  tell  men  of  the  land  of  tbeir  natavi^ 
whose  brightness  far  exceeds  the  sunshine's  glorious  birth,  and  whose 
life  is  higher  and  purer  than  all  the  dreams  or  wishes  of  the  good  maik 
the  wise.  Thus  laden  with  the  cadences  of  that  brighter  world  his  mel- 
odies echo  through  every  age,  a  high  glfl  from  Grod  through  his  ser- 
vants, who 

"  do  but  sing  becaase  they  most, 

And  pipe  bat  as  the  linnets  sing." 

We  are  not  writing  of  a  mythic  race.  Poets  that  have  thus  had 
dieir  birth,  and  thus  created  Works  of  beauty  for  the  world,  Uve  HVed; 
and  even  yet,  some  of  their  number  are  among  us.  And  yet,  wfae&  tnk 
to  themselvcjs  and  their  fellow-men,  they  sing  the  songs  of  dieir  nativi 
land,  men,  though  they  may  be  chaimed  with  the  sweetness  of  Ibeiadb* 
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dj,  t«fate  to  CRtchftnJr  meaniog  and  will  not  even  see  the  gfo#fAg  l^glil 
tlmt  Olmninefi  ererj  line.  But  men  are  not  willing  to  loM  the  wondroiia' 
sweetness  that  tlie  poet  gives ;  and  so  they  demand  that  ft  should  ]bie  lent 
to  other  themes— -the  onset  of  battle — the  beaatj  of  the  landseapef— ^he^ 
mission  of  trcrth  and  the  t^ching  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  iad  thing  for  flie 
poet  to  lend  hiflciseif  to  the  will  of  the  people,  singing  their  earthly  songi; 
It  is  an  abnse  of  the  high  gift  ktrosted  to  him,  for  not  only  do^  he 
degrade  himself  hot  he  defrauds  the  world,  shtrtdng  ont  from  tis  thai 
imseen  higher  life  with  all  its  ennobling  intiuenoes.  Yet  here  ah^d  ihtti 
<Me  asserts  hta  freedom  from  all  snch  restraint,  and  ebanfA  a  hlghei",  fitted 
ky  becaase  he  must.  And  men  laogh  or  wondei^  add  pasli  6ii,  kM  h^ 
inga  to  himself  his  priceless  rhymes  careless  of  theh*  praise,  yet  assnf 6d 
liat  softte  age  nirast  acknowledge  his  power  and  his  troth. 

Bach  an  one  ii  Tennyson,  who,  living  impart  frcfm  men,  W  tai  twenitjf 
jearft  written;  ioni^times  sneered  at,  sometimes  saragely  criticised;  hot 
eltenw  ntiheeded.  And  thotigh  now  the  tolSe  of  the  public  fbltowing  th^ 
lead  of  the  great  cSrStics,  whose  word  with  ^em  h  law,  ttWAh  the  praisd 
«f  hia  genius ;  ht  a  quiet  dell  of  sdothern  England  he  liteft  And  wHt^ 
atf  little  moved  by  their  admimtioti  as  he  wto  by  their  scorn  and  fod^ffar^ 
iiei.  Thus  the  true  po^t  ever  Ifve^r,  troubled  with  no  fhott^  fbr  tlie 
^kcr  breilh,  fblloWing  oidy  thd  leadings  of  ikiB  own  spirit,  fat  he( 

<^  fiis  liekrd  a  #(iig}>er  ia j, 
A  earte  it  en  Mwif  lie  stay 

To  look  down  to  CsflMlol.'' 

This  love  of  freedom  he  has  carried  so  far  as  to  withdraw  himiellalta** 
9ellier  fipom  loeiety,  but  seldom  Admitting  even  lut  friends  \  and  we  only 
bew  of  his  existence  from  the  appearance  in  public,  at  Tark4  inlervak^ 
^  tone  new  pd^m,  reddent  with  the  fraghmoe  of  the  downs  thai  s«ff>- 
roQnd  his  lovely  mansion,  and  breathing  all  the  hallowed  purity  tkal  close 
oonununion  with  the  works  of  nature  gives.  This  retirement,  however, 
ii  from  no  misanthropy  or  conceit  of  im  unbalanced  mind.  It  only  evi- 
nces the  love  of  the  poet  §or  the  sweet  voices  of  nature,  knowing  thai 
tbose  who  would  learn  her  most  preeions  lessons  must  leave  the  cares  and 
krity  of  common  life,  saying  with  him — 

'^B^  miiMi  a  phVi680phbA  lift  in  t&e  ^tiiet  wtiodlsatf  #k^, 
f  Wbefs  If  I  cannot  be  giy  lets  iMMftoatesii^ie^bA  lilt  fott* 

Til  w^  fi^ed  not  look  into  his  otitward  W6  f6t  tlie  mtit.    SuA  puMb 
hit¥t  m  Mgber  Uf^  ia  thooghi  that  botns  in  the  polished  Uhlb;  mii  t^tiiM 
V9  ittnHrw  ages  a  new  lesson  oi  wnoom.    ijec  us  Yum  uien  id  dis  wmngs* 
6 
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Teimyson  unites  ao  manj  of  the  distinguishiDg  excellencies  of  the  great- 
est  bardsy  and  differs  from  all  in  such  unasual  points,  that  we  cannot  with 
accuracj  determine  his  appropriate  place  in  the  temple  of  poesy.  If  we 
compare  him  with  Chaucer,  we  find  that  he  has  all  the  freshness  and 
Tjgor  which,  like  the  pure  breezes  of  Spring,  enliven  and  delight  the 
readers  of  that  Father  of  English  Poetry.  The  sweetness  and  melody 
of  Spencer  are  his.  And  though  we  pass  in  reyerential  silence  the  two 
great  masters  who  sit  alone  in  their  power,  yet  when  we  descend  to  the 
polished  verses  of  Pope  and  of  Dryden  we  need  fear  no  compariaon. 
The  simplicity  of  Gray,  of  Collins  and  of  Goldsmith  he  equals.  He  has 
studied  nature  with  Wordsworth ;  and  with  Coleridge  and  Shelley  he  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of  intimate  sympathy  with  all  thai  is 
beautiful  and  touching-*-with  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  sublime  in 
human  life.  How  much  of  beauty  has  he  in  common  with  all  the  poets 
of  the  past  Tet  it  is  in.his  points  of  difference,  of  entire  and  chamdng 
originality  that  he  surpasse^them,  and  stamps  all  his  works  as  the  golden 
coinage  of  exalted  genius.  In  almost  all  the  poets  that  preceded  him  we 
can  mark  the  effects  of  certain  cramping  rules  which  they  laid  down  for 
themselves,  and  which  became  bases  for  the  sdiools  that  followed  them. 
When  chaining  down  their  geniuses  to  these  rigid  forms,  it  is  that  they 
lose  all  their  spirit,  and  for  pages  the  dreary  drone  of  the  unii^qpized 
verse  drags  its  weary  length  along,  marking  but  too  evidently  that  the 
poet  has  lost  sight  of  the  land  of  his  birth.  Not  so  with  Tennyson.  He 
has  founded  no  new  school,  for  he  has  laid  down  no  system  of  rales  by 
which  he  professes  to  be  guided,  nor  can  any  such  system  be  traced  in  all 
his  poetry.  Indeed,  who  can  think  of  the  writer  of  the  In  Memorial  as 
trammeled  by  the  forms  and  set  rules  (from  however  large  experience 
and  careful  study,  they  may  be  derived,)  of  a  system.  We  wonld  latiier 
say  with  Shelley-* 


"  Thou  art  a  poet 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Sininng  h}mr^  nnlMdclen, 
Till  the  world  ia  wconght 
To  lympathj  with  hopes  and  fiean  it  heeded  not.| 


M 


Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood.  When  I  speak  of  Temiyaon  aa  fiee 
from  the  restraints  of  rules,  I  mean  that  no  objective  i^alem  of  iidsi 
was  ever  adopted  by  him — ^that  is,  they  were  not  formally  befote  Mp  as 
roles  by  which  ha  arranged  his  works.  Tet  doubtless  thme  ate  lumiMi 
a  complete  system  within  his  own  mind,  periiapa  unkaowii  |a  UnpAl 
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in  acoordanoe  with  which  everj  line  has  been  framed  and  every  poent 
adjusted  to  the  exquisite  harmonj  that  channs  the  cultivated  ear,  a^d 
even  holds  the  rude  despiser  of  poetrj.  His  rules,  like  Shakspeare'a 
judgmenty  flow  from  his  genius,  according  to  which  gathering  up  the  flashy 
ing  TBjB  that  emanate  from  his  ardent  mind,  he  concentrates  and  direets 
them  in  one  glowing  beam  of  steady  light. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  freedom,  we  notice  as  a  charaoteristie, 
which  should  not  wholly  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  bards  (for  it  is 
the  downing  glory  of  the  poet),  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  his  song. 
Of  all  poets  he  is  the  most  poetic  Little  of  the  eardi  earthy  has  soiled 
the  pinions  of  his  flight,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to  soar  into 
&e  kltiest  regions  of  s(mg^  for  he  has  been  bi^tized  in  the  very  s|Mrit  of 
poetry*  His  very  language  is  poetry.  Indeed,  if  the  portrait  that  is  pre- 
fixed to  his.worics  be  true,  I  want  no  better  evidence  that  his  pecttlier 
sphere  is  that  of  the  poet  Hark  the  ftce  with  clear-cut,  ample  brow, 
te  graceful  tremulous  lip,  the  eyes  that 

"  —Are  hornet  of  tflent  prayer/' 

mmii  the  almost  feminine  expression  of  sweetness  that  steals  OT«r  the 

'wrbole.    This  ftminine  expression  Coleridge,  although  he  does  not  attempt 

^  explain  it,  says  is  peculiar  to  men  of  genius.    With  Tennyson  it  is  but 

4bller  testimony  to  .the  purity  of  that  delicate  susceptibility  to  aU  the 

influences,  unfelt  by  the  duller  man,  which  has  made  woman  the 

creature  of  earth — ^the  keenest  appreciater  of  genius  and  the 

most  spiritoal  of  Christians.    Something  akin  to  this,  yet  ennobled  by  the 

strength  of  manhood  is  the  source  of  that  in  his  fiice  which  has  been 

termed  feminine.    As  a  very  natural  consequence  of  this  purity  of  spirit, 

not  the  least  hmt  to  offend  the  most  fastidious,  not  one  profane  ex{n«ssion 

bas  found  a  place  in  his  verse.    He  pours  forth  a  song  as  rich  and  full, 

as  strong  and  stirring  as  ever  Thomson  or  Byron  or  Moore  have  given, 

but  as  free  from  their  grossness  imd  earthly  taint  as  the  simple  flow  of 

Cowper  and  Montgomery.    The  differrace,  however,  between  these  last 

mentioned  and  Tennyson  is,  that  their  purity  is  from  their  piety,  but  his 

is  from  his  genius.    Theirs  is  right;  but  it  will  secure  purity  to  their 

works  only  so  far  as  morality  is  concerned;  but  Tennyson's  sweeps  a 

wider  eircait,  restraining  him  alike  from  profaneness,  licentiousness, 

mdgarity  and  heaviness*    Genius  pure  and  earnest  alone  can  secure  it. 

Fur  tiien^  in  elevatiag  genuine  sympathy  with  humanity,  it  passes  in 

Mkums  all  thn  ItwrdniiHi  and  impintj  of  man;  witl^artislio  power  span# 
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Ae  tMtdeM  Hioralisiiig  tbat  is  only  tolerated  beeanse  it  speaks  of  diat 
#yck  is  saeredy  and  marks  its  possessor  as  a  builder  of  that  literatare  of 
power  wbiohy  opening  with  Bhakspeare  and  Cervantes,  now  {nrodaims 
its  vitality  and  beauty  in  a  Didkens  and  a  Tennyson. 

A  peealiar  beauty  whieh  has,  it  is  true,  attmeted  more  eensnre  than 
admiration,  is  the  dreamy,  floating  light  in  which  all  his  writings  are 
bathed,  that  indeed  lacks  the  precision  and  fixedness  of  Cowper^s  pictnr^ 
ings,  bat  amply  atones  for  its  dimness  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  beaatj  of 
that  wliich  it  does  give,  but  more  especudly  by  the  unspeakable  gtoriea 
^t  it  suggeets.  Snatches  of  melodies,  fragments  of  burning  song  and 
fiuni  waAiags  of  fragranee  come  to  us  through  his  impassioned  terse, 
and  our  aroused  imaginations  build  for  us  poems  and  paint  pictures  and 
sing  songs  that  make  us  poets  and  artists  for  omrselves.  Tennyson  excels 
aH  poets,  if  not  in  expressing,  yet  in  su^;esting  that  which  is- inexpressi- 
ble. The  very  mysticism  wiUi  which  he  is  charged,  is  from  tike  gnmdeiir 
and  beauty  that  he  sees  in  all  without  and  within  him,  urging  him  to  their 
expression ;  but  to  the  expressicm  of  such  visions  as  flash  upon  his  inner 
eye,  no  power  of  language  and  no  combination  of  any  means  within  the 
reach  of  the  loftiest  genius  is  competent  How  dim  and  vagueto  us,  and 
how  fatMe  to  Shakspeare  himself    must  have  appeared  that  soUime 


''\fasratQchstiiir 
At  draamt  are  msde  of.  and  our  Jl^uls  U^ 
If  roonded  with  a  Bleep.** 

Befere  that  was  penned  what  untold  visions  of  '^oor  litde  life,^  and 
what  magnificent  revelations  of  all  in  etemi^'  tibat  is  dark  to  08,  Moat 
have  been  his,  we  may  not  know;  hot  what  it  speaks  of,  thoog|i  it  be  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  our  souls  answer  to ;  and  we  honor  the  dim  ■hti^i^ 
expression  that  speaks  louder  than  the  most  clear  and  gbwiag  rev^latlott 
of  the  unseen.  This  is  why  that  whidi  is  called  the  obscori^  of  T^ 
nyson  is  dear  to  me,  because  it  is  the  obscurity  that  always  wiM  and 
hang  around  those  themes  that  stir  the  soul  within  us,  which  atfarluB 
itadf  to  Death  and  Ekemity — the  obscurity  that  wraps  in  ndat  the  SMMn- 
tains  and  veils  the  mysterious  sea.  But  it  were  a  long  task  to  ebmnarala 
all  his  excellencies.  The  exquisite  collocation  of  words  which  rxpniiMs 
so  aptly  in  aound  every  feeling  and  fancy,  from  the  moat  sensooiia  t»iha 
moat  pnre  and  etherial,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  gratitada  of  aK  who 
speak  the  itngllah  iaaqnage,  for  every  author  whodiseovarsaul  d«vila|iia 
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new  xefloiiroeliD  fan  modier  tongne,  adding  toltorichii«8»«iid  faHMMi^B  a 
benefactor.     I  say  nothing  of  the  art  with  which  he  adapt* '  Ilia  Tariet 
metres  to  the  sentiment ;  the  keen  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
nature  that  moulds  all  her  beauties  and  features  to  the  passion  of  the 
song ;  the  earnest  tone  tltfU  befits  ^he  poet  of  our  age.    These  and  other 
cfaaracteristica  I IcaTe  to  the  consideratioii  0i  the  careful  reader;  and 
turn  to  notice  that  which  especiaillj  distinguishes  hkn  from  all  the  bards 
Aad  have  §otm  hefore ;  an  element  that  lies  back  of  all  ppeiio  jpf9r4Q>— 
sabde,  nndefimMe,  yittfek  bj  aU  as  the  most  effiMtivelealure  jqC die pofi^ 
It  is  the  wonderful  rhythm  that  marks  all  his  f>0(itry    ml  i^t  jio^  of 
rhyme  measured  off  by  feet>  nor  the  smooth  flow  of  liquid  sounds.    For 
t  Terse  may  be  constructed  aeonvately  according  to  all  the  rules  of  art| 
with  not  a  single  jarring  note,  and  yet  there  be  not  a  shadow  of  the  true 
onder-rbythm  that  echoes  through  the  line^  now  rising,  now  falling,  weav- 
ing its  web  of  harmony  in  a  thousand  fantastic  yet  graceful  turns-— ever 
d^j|i9gingy  yeil  ey^f jr.  ^e  sfime— ivt»ich  we  capno^  ^^^ne,  l^t  wbiph  belongs 
fl  tnUj  io  tl^  jfoe!^  as  does  sireet  per^umQ  jto  the  ▼iplet*    Here  li^  Ten* 
mj^*»  deejpesi  pewep.     No  ^f^ifil^  pp^j^  bf|t  Sha]|;:8peare  hi^  eyep 
CfiHded  l^uifi  p  it    JSlo^  that  it  ijs  confined  to  pp^  alone-^pickens  attiuqi 
^  t^iei^  ^ni  inik^  £^pc|i^  Ao^t^rosimjiJS^e^  the  Ettricjk  Shepherd  chimes  ip 
lK}d^  iU    It  is  bound  to  j^o  ye^r^  pr  n^^^i^red  cadence.    It  is  t^he  met^^ft 
^bat  thought  measures  to  it^^  ^d  f^i^nj^pdief  i^  apund ;  and  tl^s  union  o^ 
thought  and  sound  in  the  under^rhythm  is  as  mysterious  and  beautiful  as 
^e  wedding  of  spirit  and  body^  wbe^  ihp  ftcrva^t  body  is  elevated  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  soul  from  ibe  kingdom  <^  inert  matter,  and  made 
to  glow  and  speak  with  life.    But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  define  it 
Every  one  who  has  enters  the  worlds  of  thought  and  feeling,  knows 
thai  there  are  conceptions  and  emotions  that  we  catch  ourselves,  but  which 
refuse  to  be  clothed  in  language.    So  is  it  with  the  poet's  rhythm.    It  is 
tpU  yila]|aiD|[  U^  $on^ — aweepii^f^  with  j^randeur  throygh  tl^e  majestic 
Imes  of  Milton— or  soaring  light  and  etherial  with  Shelipys  sky-lar)^^ — 
or  in  its  perfection  modulating  its  gushing  cadences  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Tennyson's  exhaustless  genina.    ButntiU  like  tl^e  rainbow  that  paints  its 
brilliant  hues  before  us,  inviting  us  tocomeapd  see  where  lies  its  charm,  it 
fieea  from  us  and  refuses  to  tell  the  secret  of  its  beauty.    It  is  possessed 
miome  degree  by  every  poet;  but  Tennyson  has  it  always  and  with 
pori^.    Oray  struck  It  in  the  first  lines  of  his  Elegy,  but  soon  loses  it 


"The  corftv  tolls  the  knell  of  partiag  dsf, 
The  lowing  herd  wiade  elew^  oV  ibailea.' 


WordawMlh  hu  it  somelimes,  with  great  powar  ud  matt  "ftr^i 
pmoBiUthia: 

"In  right  of  lb*  i^ma, 
AU  allm  with  tha  liiM 
Of  the  MD  going  down  lo  U«  rcM, 
lo  ibe  btoAd  open  e;«  of  Um  tolitur  thy, 
Thqr  due*,— ihcte  He  diree,  Mjoend  m  Dm 
WUto  Oar  diBM  OB  lh«  mIb  rinr'i  bnut" 
Or>wp«r,  I>i7dan  tni  Pope,  with  all  their  emooth  Teniflattion  mi 
ataitij  march,  rarelf  have  it     Brawning  givee  a  quaint  *TMiipl«  ^f  it 
bat  it  is  (^  peCDliar  effect : 

"  Wbtn  tht  qnlM  eoloied  and  of  enntagaanM 

UllMudmllM 
On  Ibe  mUIvj  pMlnre*  when  onr  ihatp 

Half  uEcep 
Tinkle  bom ewird  tbro'  ihs  twilight,  ilrajor  slop 
As  thej  crop." 
It  would  be  iDtereetitig  to  trace  Ibe  m&nj  ani  graceful  forms  it  talcea 
to  itself  in  the  wide  field  of  English  poetry.     But  these  few   instatiCM 
will  make  clekr  what  is  meant  by   rhythm,   and  ehow  the   superiority  of 
Tennyioii  in  this  very  etTective  and  we  might  say  almost  solely  distinctin 
elemeat  of  poetry.     We  quote  a  few  pasEages  where  we  might  give  pagCf 
He  moat  peculiar  to  himself  is  the  dreamy  yet  weird  cadence  that  marii 
hit  moat  ideal  pieces.     In  "  Elcanore  "  we  have, — 
"  Thi  orientkl  fairj  brongbt, 

At  the  moment  of  ihy  birth, 
CVom  old  w«11-heBdi  of  bBunWd  rilln, 
And  Aa  haaitt  of  poipla  hiUi, 
And  tbadowad  eovai  on  a  ionnj  abora, 
Tba  chidcaat  waalth  of  all  tha  earth, 
Jeirel  or  (hall,  or  ttarrf  Ota, 
To  dock  Ibj  cradle,  Elaanora." 
As  another  phase,  notice  the  mopraM  cadence  in  the  latter  pa 
"The  Farewell^ 

"  Bnt  hen  #ill  ligb  tMaa  aldai  tree. 

And  here  tbine  aipen  ahlTeT ; 
And  here  by  Ihee  win  bnm  tba  baa 


d  moont  irill  qoinr ; 
Bnt  ttot  bj  Ihae  mj  Maps  ihaD  ba. 


TB]r«¥iP«i  Wt 

Again  it  iii  infomed  with  puaion  and  rings  dear  and  fnU^- 

"  Sbe  it  comiog,  mj  own,  my  f  w«tl ; 

Were  it  ever  lo  lirj  a  Heed, 
My  hern  would  beer  iier  end  beat, 

Were  it  earth  io  an  earthy  bed ; 
Mj  dttit  would  hear  her  and  beat^ 

Had  I  lain  for  a  eentnrj  dead ; 
Woald  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  bioiiom  in  parple  and  red." 

The  Tari^ras  shades  and  wonderfal  yarietj  of  meaning  which  this  sab- 
tle  element  recdves  in  his  poemsi  it  were  a  long  task  to  mention.  I  con- 
dade  with  what  is  g^ven  as  an  example  of  obscoritj— obscnritj  neyer- 
theless  that  is  foil  of  meaning  to  those  who  haye  communed  with  hiuL  It 
IS  in  his  <<  Ode  to  Memory.** 

-  WhUome  thon  earnest  with  the  morning  mist^ 

And  with  the  erening  doad, 
Showering  th j  gleaned  wealth  into  m j  open  breast 
(Those  peerlMs  flowers  which  in  the  mdcst  wind 

•  Narer  ^itow  sefOy 

When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind. 
Because  thej  are  the  earliest  of  the  jaar.) 

Kor  was  the  night  thj  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thon  leddest  bj  the  hand  thj  infant  Hope. 
The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  ftom  thee 
Thelightof  thy  great  prssenoe ;  and  the  cope 

Of  the  half  attained  futurity, 

Though  deep  not  fathomless, 
Was  doTcn  with  the  million  stars  that  treimble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  diuntkss  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress ; 
For  sure  she  deeosed  no  mist  of.  earth  could  dull 
Those  spirit-thrilUog  eyes  so  keen  and  beantifiil 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  IpeaTen's  spheres^ 
Ustsning  the  lordly  music  flowing  fiom 
The  illhnitable  yean. 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory." 

We  torn  with  rdnctance  from  this  fertile  fidd— -«  fidd  where  perh^M 
tbe  great  question  jet  unsolved — ^what  is  poetrj  ?— might  meet  with  some 
lolntion  wUdi,  howcTor  unsatisfactory,  might  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
old  qoAry.    But  its  anbtletj  dades  all  analTais;  we  can  but  fed  it  and 
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trace  it  back  ^  IMAt  w«y  and  all  becottiM  daiki  dottkd  ttyste^Mi  rdla- 
tion  of  thought  and  sound,  far  different  from  that  where  sound  gives  the 
sense ;  deeper  and  unknown  is  its  fouadatioo.  A  hisurmony  which  we  may 
never  understand,  which  shall  always  be  H  robe  of  light  veiling  the  poet 
from  our  eyes.  We  know  riot  (h6  st^ps,  aitd  we  cannot  follow  the  course, 
but  we  see  the  final  result  and  rejoice  in  the  magn^cence  of  his  creation. 
To  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  poet,,  we  have  but  to  turn  from  his 
peculiar  characteristics  to  his  parlicalar  worhe,  tnai4ing  his  course  through 
the  wide  $el4  of  poetic  thought.  The  simple  f^cts  that  he  is  the  so»  of 
an  Engilsli  clerflfVipan,  that  lie  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  univ^sities« 
an  early  aspirant  for  poetic  fame  and  that  he  is  now  the  fir^t  bard^of  the 
age,  are  all  of  outwlEU*d  life  that  w6  bav^  to  interpret  his  jpoems.  But  we 
isee  in  liis  choice  and  development  of  subjects,  in  the  gsadyal  increafe  and 
breadth  of  power  from  the  early  strains  of  Mariana,  Lilian,  and  Recol- 
lections of  the  Arabian  Nights,  thrbiigh  the  mystic  fioems  which  indicate 
the  period  of  doubt,  up  through  the  earnest  Locksley  Hall,  the  spiritual 
In  Memoriam  that  bespeaks  the  noble  spirit  at  rest  ^--^n  all  this  we  see 
the  growth  of  the  great  poet.  Till  in  Miud,  that  sweetest  of  love  poems, 
we  mark  the  work  of  the  xdatttr^  man  wh6  hsA  fdtnght  hi  poetic  numbers 
the  battle  of  life,  aiid  from  his  haVen  of  rest  piuf^  forth  the  calm  artistic 
ef^rt  Thus  we  may  learn  the  developtiaent  of  his  inner  life  by  the  suc- 
cession of  his  poems.  He  pablished  in  1830,  a»  his  first  work,  a  volume 
of  lyrics,  much  of  which^  as  that  curious  old  ma«  Chrisidpher  North  then 
said,  was  the  merest  dritd  $  but  with  theae  6ddie  #Iild(i  betokened  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  is  not  even  unwotihy  a  pisicd  by  his  loftiest  eflforta. 
We  do  not  wish  to  remembei^  these  firat  at(empt$  save  to  notice  the  fidaitj 
of  the  supposition  that  the  poet  springs  full-clad  in  matorest  power  upon 
the  world.  It  is  by  labor  and  the  slow  ripening  of  years  that  even  he 
must  win  his  way  to  the  pd^  of  vates  and  interpreted  of  the  mysteries  of 
spirit  But  Tennys6n  ^oon  padsed  the  day  in  Which  he  could  be  called 
driveling;  and  gave  td  the  world  his  gallery  of  lemale  portraits  thai 
swells  the  array  of  fair  women  whom  Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth  had 
depicted.  These  pictures  mark  the  passage  of  hia  youth,  of  that  yooth 
when  the  ideal  woman  fioats  before  the  mentitl  viifidi^ — 

'*  Appareled  in  cekfti*!  lij^t, 


The  glory  and  the  frethneas  of  a  dream'' 


Whait  unusual  splendor  iit<ended  the  ci^eatlonsof  his  yoiiAl^  we  MMi 
iuefa  chamelcrs  as  >«  Airy^  fiufy  Liliao,"  *  KevelrMIisahd,'^  ^'E^er  tigyilf 


UsdeUne,"  "  Shadowy,  drwrning  AdeliDe,"  "  Serene,  imperial  SleaaorQ." 
These  were  the  tranced  TererieB  of  bis  earlj  dajt ;  and  whoever  hm 
wkllied  this  gallerj,  stady ing  the  phases  of  perfect  womanhood  that  ^ow 
and  lire  in  faia  changeful  vene,  may  know  what  nitons  of  beantj  wera. 
Us  when 

"  Z«te  took  ap  the  gim  of  TbM,  wii  loniMl  it  in  Us  gtewiag  bMdi." 

Thej  have  all  the  picturing  art,  the  subtle  sentimest  that  oiakes  tl|« 
Tery  metre  its  sjmbol — which  distinguish  his  works.  And  the  rhjtlim 
is  among  the  most  happj  of  bis  efibrts.  Indeed,  if  called  upon  to  point 
out  his  most  artiatic  poem,  I  should  select  bia  £leanore  as  the  moat  per- 
fect gem.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  tiouble  to  compare  it  with  Fei^ 
dita's  speech  on  the  flowers  in  Winter's  Tale,  oonanencing :  "  0  Proaer> 
pina,  for  the  flowers  Itc^"  he  will  nnderatand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it 
iamoat  ponly  S^ksperfa&  Thus  Tennjson  takes  tuA  plaoa  «•  the 
tet  pietarer  of  woasan,  aAer  Shakapeare  and  Wordjiworth.  These 
tbi*e  have  fllM  a  gallacy  (hat  is  ooe  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Bu^iah 
artf  and  thej  aloiWiaTO  dene  it,  faj  it  is  renaaritahle  to  notice  how  feeWe 
aBdiBeSetfuathaTebaap  ttaecdToilaef  allotkBrpoatjiathkiiM.  Vof, 
DrTden,  Goldsmith  and  Gray  never  attoapt  it.  Quaoer's  woman, 
though  life-like,  are  coars^  and  not  at  all  the  lovely  creatures  that  live  in 
every  home.  Spencer'e  ara  fiuriea  in  the  disguise  of  mortals.  It  is  need- 
less to  mention  the  mechanical  womtn  of  Soott,  or  the  romantic  beauties 
of  Byifp.  Ferhafie  Siowning  aad  bis  wife  come  neuer  the  m«ik  i  bat 
lb»  Omfi  H  yet  itaad  alone.  The  simple  grace,  the  chastened  beau^ 
asd  t^e  wimuDg  ferast  of  perfect  womanhood  they  on\y  have  given. 

Tbew  werf!  the  labors  of  bis  youth ;  and  we  follow  him  from  tbp 
mMrd  Mi>4  of  dreams  and  paaaion  to  the  time  when  the  great  problem 
of  life  and  spirit  began  to  perplex  the  opening  years  of  his  "flu'ww^ 
Tkt  Lady  of  Sbalott  with  its  htindied  meanings,  The  Vision  of  Sin  with 
ita  awful  waioinft  and  The  Tm>  Yoioas  that  reveals  the  conflhtt  he  waged 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  life,  let  us  know  (hat  not  vain  to  him  was  a 
noble  spirit  given,  anil  that  like  all  ibe  gllied  the  day  qf  his  life  dawned 
in  the  cloud  and  gloom  of  doubt.  We  think  w«  see  in  ^e  l<0taa  Eatoa 
and  The  Palace  of  Art  the  closing  and  triumphant  scene  of  this  period* 
After  all  the  problems  and  dark  questions  that  g»ve  birth  to  iheae,  iw 
c&lled,  mystic  poems,  in  weariness  and  with 

^M^hoigiMMffiiniMgasivoaAspaHiian^''     - 


Itt  TBirirTsoir. 

he  adu  that  old  qaestion  which  every  mortal  who  has  accepted  the  gjUk 
ef  Tmth  that  most  he  won,  has  asked, 

"—Why  thosld  we toQ alooe, 
9  We  only  toil  who  are  the  fint  of  thingi^ 

And  make  perpetoal  moan—." 

But  in  The  Palace  of  Art  the  problem  is  solved ;  not  by  any  worldly 
wisdom,  or  effort  of  intelleetaal  power ;  bat  by  that  humility  of  spirit 
that  holds  alone  to  faith  and  says — 

"  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  Tale— 

Where  I  may  monm  and  pray. 
Yet  pull  not  down  my  palaee  towen  that  are 

So  lighUj,  beantifiiUy  built; 
Ferchanoe  I  may  retom  with  othan  there 

When  I  ha?e  purged  my  gnilt.** 

The  same  poetic  power  and  exquisite  rhythm  that  characteriae  his 
earlier  poems  we  find  here,  with  a  new  earnestness  of  tone,  and  a  sad- 
ness that  seems  to  mourn  oyer  the  pictures  of  beauty  that  lit  his  earlier 
years  now  clouded  with  doubt  There  is  somethisig  very  touching  in 
fliese-poems  as  they  seem  to  open  more  of  the  poet's  self  to  ua;  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  strong  man  unstrung : 

"  An  inflmt  eryhig  in  the  night: 
An  infimt  erying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  langaage  bat  a  ery.** 

But  we  so(m  lose  the  cry  of  weakness  and  uncertainty ;  and  hear  him 

in  firm  tones  prophesying  the  onward  march  of  Humanity.    He  advancea 

into  manhood  and  with  mighty  voice  sings  the  unfaltering  song  of  Lodw- 

ley  HalL    Not  a  note  of  tremulous  weakness,  not  one  hesitating  tone^ 

but  with  steady  hand  he  unveils  the  Future,  and  proclaims  as  his  creed, 

that  he 

''— Donbtt  not  throngh  the  ages  one  (ncreaslngpiifpose  rau^ 
And  the  thonghtt  of  men  are  widened  with  the  procesi  of  the  saaa." 

All  through  his  earlier  poems  we  have  felt  an  undertone  of  sympathy 
with  Humanity ;  but  here  he  comes  forth  with  bold  step  as  the  aeeoiad 
poet  of  Humanity,  who  has  caught  from  his  elder  brother  Sfiakspeare^ 
as  well  his  love  for  man  as  his  poetic  power.  The  Princess  rings  with 
the  strain,  and  the  In  Memorlam  ennobles  its  sorrow  with  this  thea^ 
And  Maud  is  but  another  change  rung  on  the  same  subject  So  has  he 
taken  his  place :  not  as  the  pretty  dawdler  with  sentimeatalism  that  early 
critics  prophesied,  nor  the  metaphysical  weaver  of  mysteries  aa 
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feared ;  bat  the  great  poet  who  possesses  himself  in  all  the  wonder  of  his 
perfectioni  who  can  in  a  deeper  sense  than  Milton  canre  a  cherry-stonei 
and  hew  a  Colossus  from  the  mountain,  for  his  light  and  sabtle  beauty 
is  only  as  the  graceful  foam  fringing  the  huge  billow  that  booms  on  the 
shore.    He  toys  gently  with  the 

"— LoTel/iheU 
Smill  and  jmra  m  a  pearl," 

and  with  the  majesty  of  a  prophet,  beholding  the  sure  derelopoMnt  of 
Humanity  through  time,  (Hrodaima 


"  Not  in  rain  the  distanee  bfaoom.    Forward,  ibrwaid  let  m  range, 
Let  the  great  world  epia  fiweTer  down  the  ringiag  grooTea  of  ehange." 

Or  he  sadly  aAs,  yet  answers  in  the  triumph  of  Faith, 

"  And  he,  ahall  he/ 
Man,  her  last  work,  who  leemed  ao  fair, 

Sodi  ipleadid  purpote  in  hUi  eyee. 

Who  roBcd  th»  psalm  to  wiatrj  iUei, 
Who  bnlli  him  faiiae  of  frnitleas  prayer, 
"^0  trailed  Qod  was  lore  indeed^ 

And  lo?e  Crealioii'i  floal  law, — 
Who  loTed,  who  ioffered  eonntleM  illf, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Jnstk 

Be  blowB  dbont  the  desert  dasty 
Or  sealed  witMa  the  iron  hiila  t 
O  life  as  fatlle,  thea»  as  fraU! 

O  for  thj  Toioe  to  iooth  and  bleia  I 

What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ^ 
Behind  the  y^,  behind  the  relL" 

What  to  this  mysterious  question,  to  this  yearning  oVer  Humanity,  is 
the  material  sublime  of  even  a  Hilton  I    Who  then  shall  despise  Tenny- 
son as  the  poet  of  mere  beauty, — though  that  in  itself  were  no  small 
name,  for  what  is  beauty  but  the  perfect  harmony  of  all,  from  the  loAiesI 
spirit  to  the  little  flower  that  springs  from  the  turf?    Tet,  let  not  the  idea 
of  weakness,  that  people  will  attach  to  beauty,  be  associated  with  Ten- 
njmxu    His  is  the  mightiest  spirit  of  a  mighty  age — a  spirit  of 
and  LoTe  that  is  far  sighted  to  behold 

"  That  God,  which  erer  liTes  and  loTSS, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  faroff  dlrine  erent 
To  which  thd  whole  creation  mores.'* 
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SCIBNTIFIO     INYBSTIGATION. 


Thb  Btudent  of  Nature  has  a  field  of  liitiitlest  extent  spread  cat  before 
him.  In  whatever  direction  he  may  travel,  the  prospect  ever  widens, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  subject  becomes 'ap^iaien^^^'ieTery  step.  Nor  is 
this  a  cause  for  discouragement  in  investigation  and  study,  each  step  for- 
ward is  made  with  more  certainty,  every  advance  gives  not  only  new 
motives  for  further  progress,  but  new  strength  with  which  to  proceed. 
Fact  is  added  to  fact,  and  the  last  discovery  leads  to  new  and  unthought 
of  combinations  and  relations.  His  time  is  filled  up  with  improving  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  his  mind  is  becoming  informed,  his  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  existence  is  increased. 

The  study  of  Nature  amply  repays  the  student  by  strengthening  his 
powers  of  observation  and  discrimination.  He  notes  those  minute  dis- 
tinctions and  differences  in  objects  which  separate  them  widely  from 
each  other.  The  common  mind  generalizes.  To  an  incurious  observer 
all  rocks  are  similar,  and  all  creeping  things  are  worms.  To  the  man  of 
science  each  has  its  peculiar  name  and  habits,  each  lives  for  a  distinct 
and  settled  purpose. 

Nor  will  his  mind  become  weary  with  the  sameness  of  the  objects 
which  he  contemplates.  ^  Nature  speaks  a  various  language.''  Eveiy 
Walk  discloses  new  beauties,  every  observation  a  profitable  eul^ec^  for 
inquiry. 

Many  even  of  those  who  profess  to  love  natuire,  love  only  to  study  it 
as  a  tohoUf  without  investigating  its  details.  It  is  not  wonderfot  that  to 
such,  nature  should  seem  tedious,  and  her  choral  anthem  a  constant  mono- 
tone ;  they  have  not  attuned  their  ears  to  nature's  symphony,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  different  voices  which  join  in  harmony  to  praise  Uie  Autbor 
of  their  being. 

But  the  scientific  student  observes  nature  in  particulars  as  well  as  in 
the  mass.  He  notices  moch  in  the  sea  beside  rolling  waves  and  foam- 
crests  ;  to  him  the  ocean  teems  with  animal  life,  and  every  drop  eontaina 
a  world  oi  microscopic  inhabitants ;  the  depths  of  the  blue  sea  are  planted 
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gardens,  whose  rich  vegetation  is  reserved  for  him  to  cull,  and  no  longer 
do  the  clustering  sea-plants  wave  unseen.  The  barren  coast  in  his  eyes 
is  a  densely  populated  plain,  whose  tinj  inhabitants  are  full  of  life  and 
industry  and  art 

Nor  does  this  minute  observation  of  the  works  of  nature,  diminish  the 
pleasure  which  is  inspired  bj  her  sublimer  and  more  extensive  aspects. 
He  who  knows  thoroughly  the  parti,  can  &r  better  comprehend  the  tohob. 
He  can  listen  to  the  ^and  voice  of  Nature  as  well  as  others,  but  he  can 
alao  hear  when  they  cannot,  her  gentlest  whispers,  and  fiiint  undertones. 

He  feels  the  influence  of  the  changing  sky,  the  rolling  river,  and  the 
deep-sounding  ocean,  as  much  as  before  he  studied  them  scientifically,  for 
his  soul  opens  as  wide  as  ever  to  the  mysterious  spirit  of  nature,  and 
urges  it  to  enter  and  wander  freely  through  its  numerous  chambers. 

When  the  morning  comes  ovev  the  hill-tops,  burnishing  the  lake,  and 
pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  reinvigorated  earth,  is  it  less  beautiful 
to  him  who  knows  the  myriads  of  earth  and  air,  which  spring  into  being 
with  it  ?  Can  he  not  study  the  sun  and  the  solemn  host  oi  stars  with 
more  ii^terest  if  he  knows  the  countless  animate  existences  which  they 
shine  upon  ?  Will  he  not  be  as  devoted  in  his  communion  with  them  as 
before,  and  will  not  nature  abundantly  requite  his  attention  to  her  children  ? 

He  too  who  unfolds  the  book  of  nature  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  man- 
kind, adds  essentially  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  He  carries  us 
through  the  universe,  lighting  us  along  its  mazy  labyrinths  by  the  torch 
of  science.  We  see  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  points  out,  we  hear 
the  songs  of  new  birds,  we  recognize  their  brilliant  plumage  and  become 
acquainted  with  their  forms ;  he  speaks  of  flowers  which  bloom  in  rich 
profusion,  in  solitudes  which  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod,  and  we  seem 
to  see  them  radiant  with  their  peculiar  tints,  and  to  breathe  their  delicious 
odors.  We  communicate  our  knowledge  to  others,  and  they  partake  with 
US  of  the  pleasure,  and  thus  the  sphere  of  the  student's  influence  is  con- 
stantly widened. 

By  ocHnmunion  with  nature,  the  mind  is  not  only  strengthened,  but 
elevated  and  refined.  The  man  who  loves  to  study  the  works  of  God, 
who  delights  to  discover  the  hidden  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  must 
be  pure  and  innocent  in  some  of  his  tastes  and  pleasures.  There  is  a 
sacred  spot  in  his  heart  which  has  never  been  contaminated,  and  it  needs 
hot  careful  culture  to  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  continually. 

Bat  chief  among  the  benefits  which  fiow  from  the  study  of  nature  is 
pie^.    The  constant  examination  of  the  works  of  God  most  naturally 
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leads  ua  to  the  contemplation  of  their  Author,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  ezqniaite  contrivances  about  us,  constructed  not  bj  human  hands,  may 
be  the  means  of  drawing  us  to  behold  and  recognize  the  designing  and 
governing  hand  of  the  Almighty.  It  has  been  truly  said,  by  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  natural  science,  **  To  $ee  aU  things  in  Gody  has 
been  accounted  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  future  state,  and  in 
the  present  life  to  tee  God  in  aU  thingSf  in  the  mir^r  of  the  creation  to 
behold  and  adore  the  reflected  glory  of  the  Creator,  is  no  mean  attain- 
ment'' "  The  world  thenceforth  becomes  a  temple,  and  life  itself  cme 
conUnued  act  of  adoration."  o. 


^»  4 
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I.— MT.  ISA. 

Now  twDiglit  gently  hoTen  o'er  the  deep. 

The  winds  are  hushed ;  becelmed,  the  islesmia's  bark 

Shows  its  white  pinions  on  th'  increasing  dark, 

And  monrnfoU J  at  foot  of  yonder  steep. 

The  dying  sorf  rolls  up  the  lonely  shore. 

And  hearing  hoary-headed  to  the  sky, 

In  wild  bnt  Tenerable  majesty, 

Mount  Ida  distant  stands.    There  timea  of  yoie 

The  shepherd  prince  his  pastoral  syrinx  (dayed ; 

And  there  did  lofty  walls  and  turrets  gleam, 

(Whose  Tery  memory  seemeth  like  a  dream^ 

That  tU^d  ooeral  with  Achilles'  shade. 

But  a|:es  now  hare  wept  for  Troy  o'erthrown, 

Sinee  Grecian  balefires  o'er  th'  JEgean  shone. 

n.^smrxKA. 

The  sunset  gun  has  died  along  the  sea ; 
It  is  the  CTeoing  of  Bairami's  ftte ; 
The  tordies  from  each  tapering  miaaiet 
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nuh  In  the  rippling  wftUn  of  th<  bkj  ; 
And  pntple  mlM*  Sort  o'«r  th<  ilMpiag  tan. 
How  tiNM  th«  air  ihM  waA*  th*  bagvid  m«m 
Of  mjrile,  raw,  and  dDon,  Mfilf  Uent, 
IJk*  Totln  ineeDM  by  Mofa  Mpbyr  blawn 
Bonnd  HaonidM**  care.    Sine*  ha  begaa 
Hii  deuhlcM  wng,  «did  dty  of  tha  daadl 
Aged  Bmyni*  I  Ihoa  haM  beard  tit*  bur  *'•■' 
Of  barlcd  natioiN,  whan  tha  caravan 
Now  wendi  iu  tiaUiaf  w^  hj  BMm'  ftnaa, 
When  ramparti  moaUtr  !■  iba  mooali^  bMO. 


TajptDt'  iaow7  ridgs,  Taaariani'a  e*^ 
And  Cjthera'i  iilat  •trewblng  fir  away. 
An  parpled  wlih  tl)«  ba«  of  coming  day. 
And  the  ^gean  h«aT«  Ha  glaaay  deep, 
A  tianqail  nlTTar  to  tba  orient  ran. 
Time-hallowed  aaa  I  fKtm  ihadowing  itle  to  Ml 
Still  echoeth  fkint  the  LeaUmn  Ijn,  eiewhile 
llingllog  with  Doiic  lODg ;  aye  not  alme 
For  what  il^n  art,  bnt  for  the  deedi  of  wordi 
Done  on  thy  ihorei  I  love  Aj  billowi'  roar, 
Nor,  exile-like,  wonU  leaTS  thee  erennora ; 
Bet  aa  the  Inid  that  fllci  to  tnnny  Sonth 
And  with  the  Spring  rcieeki  Iti  naliTe  dell, 
Bo  bid  I  thee,  loTed  .Xgean,  bnwdll 

.  Spirit  of  antiqnily  1  that  lor'st  to  haoiit 
Tbe  i'ied  rain  and  the  pile  iublima, 
E'en  here  thy  preience  maika  ibe  lapse  of  dme ; 
Where  monumeaud  marhles  coliity  flaunt 
In  grim  array,  bet  too  irgaificuit 
or  thou  who,  one  by  one,  their  all  to  Fame 
Bequeathed  Hud  passed  away.    May  not  th'  acclaim 
That  riseth  morn  and  etc  in  tolemu  chauut, 
Fierce  ibrough  iho  vaulu  of  death,  to  light  of  thine 
Oh  Sod  I  to  rouse  the  hero  LayatatiP, 
And  bid  him  march,  with  helm  and  mace  complete, 
To  matins  at  you  iDceDse-fragrant  ihriae  I 
Be  bnsbed  lala  wish,  for  laureled  Fame  would  grare 
"  BeqaitKat  t'n  pact,"  o'er  the  bcare  I 


rmu  vojAo,^. 


A  plauwit  land  loom  np  icskut  Uw-Aj. 

Grtta  hilb  ud  ilopM  briebt  viiib  ftttmaiml  B^k, 

And  ipin  aid  aiTj  doDM  fuDt  glHtMiny 

ThroDgfa (Mr  U^  wrcMhi  of  H»iakt  gnet  tht  eja; 

And  wildlj  floMlDg  o'er  tha  d««p  bin*  tM 

Tba  boMton't  Bmle  InU*  ih'  tncbuMd  mt. 

SloiUa'i  UUod  tlii*,  lb  ikter  Ur 

That,  loTdy,  milM  oa  visftclBd  Itdj. 

AIik«  the  iluuw  of  bw  mm  of  miK, 

Bar  blBck-«7cd  mtdd^  bar  beroet,  and  b«r  Mli, 

And  drnnk  alike  with  blood  of  patriot  beam, 

Bh«  ruca,  phoBoix-Uka,  froin  tyrant'i  wroag, 

And  Mki  thM,  traveler,  U  4j  wattdarlng  ojea 

Han  tmt  gfui  on  Sunt  land  than  lUk 


Sweet  ATigooQ !  fair  city  of  FrovenM  1 

Siill  rolJB  hla  wiading  course  ihe  p«accfai  Rhone 

Beneath  Ihj  walls,  ts  when  the  strains  were  bomo 

On  twilight  zeph;rs  from  the  btiiheaome  daace, 

The  ronodelaj  of  thi»alrj  and  love. 

Bnl  knight  and  troubadour  no  more  belong 

Unto  lb;  toven  L    Nor  he  of  iweeiest  aong  I 

Sad  Petrarch  I  had  ihy  shell  no  charms  to  tnoTO 

Tbj  Laura's  heart?  the  grave  g^re  ih«  reposa, 

Aa  b'gd  it  gives  to  all  who  litfb  for  peace  I 

Sweet  Avignon !  aiill  booaiB  the  angelaj, 

Thy  old  cathedral  hall  when  mnset  eIowi  ; 

Bat  where  are  popo,  and  bard,  and  lord  ?  do  more 

Thar  pompoBi  imep  ttj  &m'i  din  maU*  floor  I 


Roll  I  roll !  roll  on  forever  ocean  wave  I 

Vul,  solitary,  and  nahrolieu  scene 

To  veaiel  wandering  o'er  the  pathlesa  main  I 

Row  many  a  falei]  heart  has  songbl  to  bravo 

The  billow,  and  has  perished  in  its  gales  ! 

How  many  a  galleon  with  Peruvian  ore 

Hai  lonk  down,  down  the  emerald  depths,  a  dower 

For  sea-nymphs  in  Ibeir  lone  unfalhomed  halls. 

Roll  on  thon  starlit  swell,  a  fitting  type 

In  all  thy  changes  of  the  human  life, 

Now  hnshtd  to  peace,  now  hoarse  with  (empest's  strife. 

May  the  new  moon  that  shimmereth  o'er  the  deep 

Be  gentle  harbirger  in  Ih'  azure  heaven, 

or  tsvoriog  itiod*  to  waft  as  to  our  haven  I 
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*' Whbit  the  lyratM  of  a  joyfol  a«ini  bleir  frM 
In  tlie  siften  nil  of  infincf  , 
The  tide  of  ttme  towed  Imm&  with  ma^ 
The  forwerd  flowieg  tide  of  time ; 
Aod  rneoy  a  shee^j  lammer  mom 
AdowB  the  Tfgrii  1  wae  borne 
B J  Bagdafi  ihrioe  of  ffetted  gold 
Hi^  walled  gaident  green  and  old.''— TVnliymi. 

Arabia,  tlie  South-eastern  peninsula  of  that  vast  continent  on  whieh 

^^'terace  originated  and  where  the  wonders  of  creation  were  softiBy 

^^^^nifested,  cbnnilDces  its  bistorj  fkr  back  in  the  regions  of  antiquity* 

^lien  that  widPfaste  of  watbrs  that  surged  and  roared  above  the  Ante* 

^uvian  world,  gradually  resumed  its  rocky  bounds,  Noah^s  Ark  rested 

^pon  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  from  thence  the  world  became 

^gain  inhabited.    In  Arabia  also  did  that  man  a/  paHenee  endure  his 

afflictions,  and  there  did  he  utter  ^oee  sublime  declarations  in  honor  of 

Jehoyah  which  the  book  of  Job  records.    Ishmael,  when  banished  fWmi 

ttio  home  of  his  birth,  came  to  Arabia.    By  his  descendants  the  racer  liv- 

^  there  were  graduallj  extirpated,  and  the  present  tribes  who  roan 

orer  those  plains  are  doubtless  Ins  lineage.    For  ages  that  race  has  dis* 

plajed  the  same  diaraoteristics :  divided  into  roving  predatory  tribes, 

** their  hand^**  like  the  desert  Bedouin  of  to-day,  ''were  against  evety 

vian^  and  every  man's  hand  agAmstthem.'' 

Their  reli^oo^  with  the  exertion  of  the  liMght  innovation  whidi 

Jodaism  and  Christianity  madie^  becaitie  gross  idolatry.  '  In  tUs  ^onditkm 

tiiey  remakned  until  Mahomet  arose  about  six  hundred'yeais  after  CSiriit 

/Whatev^  iteibdIlieB,  immoralities  or  errors  his  Koran  incoldales,  it  was 

^  BSverthelaBS  inijii^asurably  in^  advance  df  the  idolatrous  qrstetns  thai 

jMWS^ded  h.  '  All  idolatry  ft  fi»ri»ade,  and  the  Unity  of  ^God  it  explreatfy 

tattglit  *  ^lilwr^ii  iN^  Goil^ui  Ood,  and  Ifinhoniet  is  his  prophet/*    A 
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mixture  of  Jadmsm  and  ChriBtianitj,  together  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Mahomet,  trnth  and  error  were  in  the  Koran  strangely  blended.    The 
doctrine  of  Fatality  it  maintained,  and  this,  while  the  star  of  Mahomet 
was  in  the  ascendant,  rendered  the  arms  of  his  followers  resistless,  and 
his  religion,  promulgated  by  the  sword,  soon  became  established.    Ma- 
homet united  the  scattered  tribes  of  Arabia  in  his  woi4l  of  aggression, 
and  under  his  succe^aiQifi ftheenesc^Qt  way 64^9^9  the  Indus  on  the  East^ 
to  Grenada  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  West,  and  the  Mahometan 
name  became  known  throughout  the.  habitable  globe.    Mahomet  encoor— 
aged  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  rise  directed  into  those  fields 
Arabian  industiy  and  eoiGrgy.    During  that  kog^'night  of  barbarisna 
which  succeeded  Rome's  overchivw  w^en  theXSreeian  muse  had  deserted 
the  Pamasnan  fount,  and  when  fair  Italy  was  crudied  beneath  Alaric^s 
tread,  the  classic  relics  were  transferred  to  Arabia's  cjlime,  and  the  sun  of 
science  illumined  her  arid  plains*    What  pvogcqss,. was  then  and  there 
made,  we  do  not  precisely  know.    With;  those  olassics  the  Arabians  be- 
came familiar,  and  in  mathematicaand  the  physieal  Metices,  they  espedally 
i^melled*    Algebra,  the  ^tbmeiic  of  symbols  jp^  of  Ar«biM  ^KlHgiD. 
liuc^i  of  ^ir.;iitea^tuffi)  hasiteri^hed — butfone  jnili(Viliittesiil» 

^  inC^  th^  mtfnt  of  tb^  |W0gre(9ii^  and  4^  It,  c»i^HMfc»ll^Jl^ 
jji^ec^ally/du^cted.  v    ,  ^  ^,,  ;;, 

n^crihing  tke  edocati^  ^  a  ^mig  Arajbinn  Kni^tf^  «  WUUlkihiifn 
j(he  ymiGTy  ^ms  soon.a^  ta4eU  !^e  n»n^,..of  aUnh^iifag;^fti»rdmi||in 
4^0  pMhs  ^  the  plaints,  ^#Mt4o  .oalQiil»t<»  ithey  aiiwaiagjL  l)ii^nmfmmfS» 
J^w  th^  luurious  4pecifis  of  trefs-  ,an4  ,pliintA,iit4  eimVi  (d«i«iftMMSr 
^  jproperti^.    ,He  co]44  .discoiiiBse  of .  :^:(e)9eta|io9>tPii4f)meWfifi  iwhiii  manirr 
.^eat  and  moisture  pio^acefd  fertility^    J^e  knew  Al9^  «f|a  l^im  IwHaj^ijI^ 
the  ip&txjiXiS  rivera;  he  <could  jtaqe  t^^  aBtpprr^Siasedifiram^J^IV^flkeNbwt 
^{l^e  a^];l  to  the  tops  C|f  the  moun^ns,  apd  tbenft>fa^Mfth»mr||i1)ti|^ 
.{Osteons  ^riiigs  to  perfietuate  th0  WQnderfid,(opitfati$WS'<)fifill«Mi4i^^ 
knew  how  to  rank  every  anim^  in  its  pwjper  dass  j  mj^Mk^  9mm9muf 
.^nstiDct^e^ditedliis^svii^Ei^t*  ^  was.  jijeiised.ito  Mmr  ^^aumwHill  ^t^S^b^- 
4ination  to  th^  energi^.i>f  xaason."    Th«  fi^<^ ^mm* lilUlilr MfttfUUlf 
M/iin4i^tes^prQgres5  in  jAj-aU^  jin^y  iHSfUllliB 

:Qut,  to  return  to  the  h^  it#elfnHKe^iiifeinptri|(>patlfm^ital^<^^ 
,  ,^  lif^  or  to^nf^«eihe  <^ai»ot<ff^  ita,#nthap.4i4iy,(<ilti>ni^  ififilliiy 
.  (ircitten ,by  an  Acabiai^  jet  )by  i^bomim,^  wjbat fiiM9isf}f(Nri«l  Ml&tmtfM 
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tt«ciibe  to  its  aatlior  generous  motives  and  aiqterior  ability.  Bagdat  and 
tlie  banks  c^  the  Tigris  are  the  chief  localities  to  which  it  is  C0Dfia«d< 
^Elie  s^Ie  is  manifestly  Oriental.  That  fervid  poetic  spirit  which  bowed 
Hose  Eastern  oatioDS  in  adoratioo  of  the  Sun  and  which  uttered  itself  so 
'Vividly  in  the  childhood  of  our  race,  here  spreads  the  wings  of  imaginar- 
tjon  and  toaxt  through  scenes  of  its  own  creation.  Metaphor,  simile  uad 
hyp«riKile  abound,  and  the  iButgery  is  of  that  fervent,  enthusiastic  and 
extravagant  kind  peculiar  to  the  imaginative  and  Toluptuoiu  Asiatic. 
Tet  there  is  a  happy  blooding  of  Eastern  simpUdty  with  so  much  that  ii 
lu^ly  Sgnrative. 

Works  of  fiction  aitd  of  imagination  are  much  condemned,  and  that 
justly  when  their  character  is  vicious  and  pernicious,  but  when  this 
power  of  imagination  is  directed  by  them  to  proper  objects,  then  the  influ- 
«nce  is  highly  I>eneficial.  He,  the  Self-moved,  Great,  First  Cause,  who 
commanded,  and  the  worlds  stood  forth  in  all  the  magiii6cence  and  gran- 
dear  of  creation,  has  dagaerreotyped  his  image  in  the  sonl  of  man.  Ima- 
giutioQ  in  the  pore  spontaneity  of  its  action  creates  its  own  beauties  and 
etjscts,  and  revels  in  a  world  all  its  own  above  the  dull  clogs  of  sense  and 
nastm.  This  power,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  is  gradoaUy 
dev«k)ped.  ^g^erdse,  cultivation  is  necessary  both  to  arouse  fully  ita 
aoseeptibilitiea  and  also  properly  to  direi^  its  action.  Act  it  will  and,  if 
the  secret  springs  of  its  manifestations — those  self-gushing  fountains  of 
tks  sonl  be  not  poisoned  or  prostituted,  its  action  will  be  legitimate  and 
furious.  Disordered  and  debasing  will  be  its  workings  where  things 
Knsoal,  aelBsh  and  groveling  engross  its  attention,  but  elevating  and 
cabling  will  be  the  reeidt  where  higher  objects — where  the  beautiful, 
the  virtuooa  and  the  trae  call  forth  its  action.  Beading  is  one  powerful 
Haas  of  eultivaling  the  imagination.  Inperuaing  the  records  of  hislon^ 
a  &Tice  £at  example  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbuni,  where  Scottidi 
lAatty  was  amoved,  and  Leonidas  at  tha  gate  of  Thsrmopyln,  fiicing 
^Ui  hii  band  id  ArM  hundred,  the  Persian  host  below,  loom  op  before 
itie  mind's  eye  just  as  the  inugiuaiion  creates  the  scene.  So  imaginative 
Korks,  if  irif^tly  direct«d,  espefually  exercise  and  improve  this  power. 
Uach  there  is  in  the  Arabian  Nighu  marvelous  and  absurd,  to  be  r^ected 
b;  the  carttTul  reader,  but  more  there  is  by  far  to  receive. 

Id  its  porttaitore  of  mea  there  is  a  pertinency  and  consistency  which 
modern  wriUus  of  this  kind  would  do  well  to  imitate.  Each  character  ia 
iaaru  with  graphic  sin>pUci^  and  distinctness,  and  throughout  each  nar>, 
nttf  ^  ii  pri^ftenQd  oooiistenL    Actuated  b;  motives  clearly  disoeraed  or 
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impelled  by  passions  nataraUjr  aroused,  eadi  diarader  does  what  oon- 
soioiiBness  declares  to  be  in  accordance  with  human  nature.    Higfasouled 
are  oft-times  these  motiTes,  and  the  noble  deeds  bj  noble  minds -con- 
ceived^ that  are  therein  portrayed,  exalt  greatly  our  estimation  of  East 
era  charactetr. 

Its  descriptions  of  art  and  nature  are  unsurpassed*  Noting  the  yeiy 
points  necessary  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  described,  and  ex- 
pressing these  with  admirable  naturalness,  the  story  hurries  along  the 
nund  and  ravishes  the  reader  with  visions  of  surpassing  beauty  and  love- 
liness.   The  recollections  of  the  poet  indicate  this  most  pleasing  eflfisct : 

**  TlMiice  dirongfa  the  garden  I  wtt  drawn— 
A  roalm  of  ptotssnee,  many  a  moiuid« 
And  maay  a  shadow-chf  qnered  lawn 
Foil  of  the  citT'i  ttlUy  tonad. 
And  deep  mynrh-thickets  bloomiog  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tadiaiisks, 
Thick  rotaries  of  scented  thorn, 
Tall  Orient  throhe,  and  obeliski 
Graven  with  the  emhlenis  of  the  time/' 

Nothing  essential  is  omitted,  and  yet  the  imagmation  is  left)  as  it  wece, 
to  fill  up  the  clearly  marked  outline.  Nothing  even  in  our  own  Lnrii^ 
oan  surpass  the  gorgeousness,  grandeur,  terribleness  or  vividness  of  aom« 
of  these  descriptions. 

Written  at  a  time  when  Arabian  power  was  at  its  hdght,  when  Kter^ 
tare  and  the  arts  there  flourished  most,  and  when  Bagdat,  the  great  oentar 
and  repository  of  Eastern  wisdom  reveled  in  refinement  and  wealdi,  it 
displays  a  luxuriance  in  description  rarely  paralleled.  Those  orioital 
customs,  that  hospitality  and  that  high-souled  chivalry^  long 
admired,  are  perhaps  in  no  book  so  clearly  exhibited  as  in  this, 
hammedanism  in  its  most  attractive  garb  appears  in  it,  as  abo  the  moiid, 
sodal  and  political  state  which  it  engendered.  Bespeoting  thesetheffe la 
nrach  both  to  admire  and  to  condemn.  The  system  is  of  cpurse  ladieally- 
false,  yet  in  order  to  meet  it  successfully,  we  must  know  what  it  iaiaBd 
what  are  its  le^timate  fruits.  The  writer  was  a  devout  Musisiiimaiiy  tn< 
although  presenting  the  most  &vorable  side^  yet  conveys  toa tetda 
extent  this  information.  The  narratives  are  designedly  moviil  in  ilfric) 
bearings  and  the  moral  instruction  is  much  of  U  conveyed  by  mensa  of 
symbols  and  allegories.  For  this  reason  it  has  doubtless  bedsmiidi'aibh^ 
imderstood.  Viewed  as  a  collection  of  mere  mythical  tales  and  fahjldua 
monstroaitiesi  it  has  been  considered  frivolous  and  pehtitiliffMi. 
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thing  of  this  kind  it  is  troe  appears ;  but  rigbtlj  viewed,  there  is  also  a 
rich  Tein  of  truth  and  instruction  flowing  through  it.  The  moral  is  Teiy 
often  plunlj  deducible  from  the  narratiTO  and  is  irapressiVelj  taught  bj 
it  The  baleful  efftcts  of  passion,  the  punishment  of  ingratitude,  enyjTy 
avariciousness,  sensuality,  crueltj  and  wickedness  generally  are  thus  seen 
in  a  light  the  most  forcible  to  affect  the  reader's  mind. 

The  seven  voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  illustrate  the  power  and  the' 
results  of  perseverance.    The  reward  of  chastity  and  the  value  of  a 
Tirtoous  woman  are  shown  particularly  in  the  story  of  the  Ninth  Statue, 
where  the  King  of  the  Grenii,  after  having  presented  a  certain  prince 
with  a  beautiful  virgin,  is  made  to  say  to  him,  **  Live  happy  Zeyn  with 
thb  young  lady  who  is  your  wife ;  love  her  and  her  only  and  I  will  be 
toswerable  for  her  fidelity.    This,  this  is  the  Ninth  Statue  which  I  de- 
signed for  you,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  all  the  rest^  fol^  be 
ttsured,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  be  compared  with  a  virtuous  and 
brely  woman."    The  means  by  ^hich  Zeyn  was  to  find  such  a  virgin  , 
mis  peculiar  and  significant «  "Take,  therefore,"  said  the  king,  ^this 
looking  glass ;  if  on  the  maid  looking  at  it,  it  appears  sullied,  this  will  be 
t  certain  sign  that  she  has  not  always  been  undefiled,  or  at  least  that  she 
hi  wished  to  cease  being  so ;  you  have  now  a  certain  criterion."    This 
BIgie  looking-glass  is  no  unmeaning  symbol.    The  placid  lake  or  the 
perfect  mirror,  refiecting  the  human  form  and  lineaments,  exhibits  these 
so  more  truthfully  than  does  the  humati  countenance  the  thoughts,  pas- 
lions  and  emotions  within.    The  eyes,  those  windows  of  the  soul,  are  the 
looking  glasses  also  that  reflect  its  character.    Aladdin's  far-famed,  won- 
dirfiil  lamp  had  wonderful  properties  $  nor  were  these  properties  and 
powers,  figuratively  understood,  exaggerated.    Speaking  of  the  change 
wlueh  the  possesion  of  this  lamp  made  upon  Aladdin,  the  author  says, 
''fib  was  so  altered  that  his  former  companions  did  not  know  him,  fbr 
nA  were  the  efibcts  of  the  lamp  that  those  who  possesised  it,  acquired, 
bydegrees,  perfections  both  of  mind  and  person  which  qualified  them  for 
the  lugh  fbrtune  to  which  the  rightuse  of  it  advanced  them."    How 
beMitlfblly  does  this  lamp  represent  knowledge,  which  gradually  perflects 
bedt  the  mind  and  the  person,  and  qualifies  the  individual  for  the  high 
ftffCa&e  which  the  right  use  of  knowledge  brings.    Aladdin's  palace  tooj 
so  ebsdy  that,  one  small  window  lefl  unfinished,  not  all  the  gems  and 
treionires  ef  the  East  could  complete,  illustrates  beautifully  the  superiori^ 
of  Qofi  bin^work,  of  that  vast  temple  of  creation  over  any  work  of  ait 
i'adevlee» 
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Nameroas  are  the  instances  of  this  allegorical  tendency.  The  ev 
increasiog  love  of  knowledge  which  possesses  the  inquisitive  spirit, 
shown  bj  the  following :  *^  Sure,"  said  Habib^  ^  the  phenix  which  spea 
to  me  is  continoallj  revived  from  his  ashes,  and  at  each  renovation  of  b 
existence  looks  back  with  contempt  on  all  the  advantages  he  before  e 
jojed."  Again,  as  the  last  example:  "These  are  emblematic  figur 
said  he  to  himself.  Here  is  the  pure  expanse  iji  heaven,  brilliant  wi 
light  Ab  eagle  appears  to  rise  rapidly  in  her  flight  almost  to  the  sue 
disc,  while  an  enormous  serpent  creeping  over  the  rocksf  reaches  the  ne 
and  devours  the  eggs  of  the  noble  bird.  The  moral  of  which  is  that  I 
as]Mring  at  too  great  an  elevation,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  flushed  wit 
prosperity,  and  of  losing  sight  of  our  true  interests." 

Proverbial  philosophy  also  prevailed  extensively  in  Arabian  literatur 
and,  indeed  this  seems  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  mind.  Save  hoi 
ever  some  poetry  yet  extant  in  connection  with  the  work  ju8t  noticed,  bi 
little  of  their  literature  now  remains.  The  glory  of  Arabia  has  departe 
The  arts  and  sciences  once  fostered  there  now  flourish  in  more  propitioi 
climes.  Mohammedanism  has  run  its  race,  its  vitality  is  g(me,  its  mosqui 
and  minarets  are  tottering,  and  the  crescent  reared  above  magn^cei 
cities,  at  whose  ever  waxing  splendor  earth's  millions  gazed,  has  no 
waned,  and  soon  will  sink  forever  beneath  the  blue  depths  of  the  pas 
Timeythat  ^swalloweth  up  all  things  human,"  has  realized  the  inad 
quacy  of  that  religion,  and  has  revealed  its  earth-bom  nature.  Mecc 
the  birthplace,  and  Medina,  the  residence  of  Mahomet,  yet  remain,  \ 
also  that  capital  of  those  caliphs — his  successors,  and  of  the  sueceedio 
Saracenic  kings — the  city  of  Bagdad.  But  their  importance  is  gone,  an 
upon  them  as  upon  those  more  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  history  lu 
written  the  words,  ^'they  were  but  they  are  not"  The  Arab  of  to-da; 
reckless,  plunder-loving  and  hospitable,  fitly  personates  his  ancestors  wl 
traversed  the  same  deserts  four  thousand  years  ago^  The  East  that  coi 
ferred  upon  the  West  the  blessings  of  science  and  religion,  now  waits  ii 
her  darkness  and  ignorance  to  receive  the  same  in  return  from  theno 
Where  the  gates  of  the  Orient  first  let  in  iipon  earth  their  fall  flood  \ 
purple  light,  where,  in  *^  Eden's  bowers,"  primeval  man  adored  and  feJ 
where  the  Divine  Sob  of  Man,  on  Calvary's  Mount,  removed  the  flamin 
sword  from  a  more  than  primeval  paradise,  there  the  shadows  of  darknei 
and  death  have  now  fallen.  The  star  of  hope  and  the  li|^t  of  acienc 
which  rose  in  the  East,  westward  have  moved  their  way ;  tUl^f  in  the  g^cyn 
revolving  cycle  of  ages,  the  Occidental  has  become  the  OriMUi, 
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A  WONDEHFUL  and  eventral  period  was  the  rfxteenth  centiirj,  wlien 
tbe  nations  of  Europe  awoke  from  tbeir  Itmg  sleep  of  death,  and  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  renewed  Ufe  and  energy.  Long  enough  had  fhej 
•Inmbered,  weighed  down  bj  tbe  despotism  of  intriguing  politicians  and 
the  worse  bondage  of  a  crafty  priesthood.  Long  enough  had  the  chffl  of 
a  gloomj  and  tempestuous  night  oppressed  their  spirits  and  fw^eventai 
every  high  aspiration  or  noble  efibrt  But  now  appeared  the  first  grej 
tints  of  the  approaching  mom,  which  was  to  bring  dellTeraence  to  tk 
captive,  both  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  was  to  usher  ifi  the 
leformation  aad  enlightenment  of  the  old  continent  and  the  peoplhsg  nf  a 
new  world,  and  under  whose  genial  influences,  science,  poetry  and  tte 
fine  arts  were  to  unfold  their  richest  treasures. 

And  mighty  were  the  men  of  genius  who  arose  to  sttod  at  the  Iwte, 
and  assist  humanity  in  weathering  every  storm  that  opposed  its  progrM 
in  search  of  true  knowledge  and  happiness. 

Were  the  deluded  nations  to  be  freed  fiom  the  q>iritQal  thnddbnl  of 
the  pretended  vicar  of  Christ  and  taught  to  think  and  act  hidepeBdent^ 
There  appeared  a  Luther,  a  Melancthon,  a  Oalvin,  a  Sardnirda  ttH  a 
John  Knox,  to  carry  on  the  arduous  but  glorious  work  of  reftmw  ' 

Was  the  cause  of  science  and  invention  to  be  advanced^  ttatwlfbtiil^ 
ing  the  bigotry  and  selfish  ignorance  of  a  debased  priesthood,  #ho  oppMI 
all  progress  as  deleterious  to  thehr  interests?  The  age  prnitHrnil'Piiiif 
nicus,  Jdrgens,  Jansen,  Kepler  and  Palestrina,  who^  rfeing  td  die  artMll^ 
investigated  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  rlrnnrndinfftnrtho'yiiill 
cal,  brought  into  use  the  diving-bell,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 


or  turning  towards  the  beautifuly  fiwnded  the  ditirdi  mndtf^ef  IkilD^' 
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Were  discoveiy  and  conquest  to  laj  opea  the  treasarea  of  rioh  and  as 
jet  unknown  continents  and  islands^  soon  to  be  possessed  hj  jet  unbon| 
nations  ?  We  read  of  Magellan  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  wbo  plowed 
their  weaiy  waj  over  the  wide  waste  of  watersi  cheered  on  bj  the  visiona 
of  a  longHSOoght  £1  Dorado.  Or  again  we  hear  of  Pizarro  and  CortM^ 
who^  with  a  few  adventurous  followers,  possessed  themselves  of  empires 
and  of  thrones,  and  reveled  in  a  profusion  of  every  thing  that  heart 
oould  wish.  ,    , 

Was  a  national  taste  for  the  excellent  and  the  beautiful  to  be  created? 
There  arose  Torquato  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes  and  Qua- 
oensy  who,  bj  their  wonderful  powers  of  description,  their  chaste  simf^c- 
itjand  their  fairy-like  flights  of  fancy,  attracted  the  trifling  multitades 
to  higher  thoughts,  and  led  them  to  the  pure  Castalian  fount 

But  while  religious  freedom  experienced  a  resurrection,  and  diBCOVtirj^ 

'  idenoe  and  poetry  received  a  mighty  impulse^  it  was  reserved  for  the  fli^ 

aits  alone  to  reach  the  summit  of  their  glory,  to  culminate,  shedding  a 

kfler  that  has  never  since  been  equaled^  It  was  Bapbael,  Michel  Angd^ 

XUai^  and  Correggio  who  vied  with  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  with  2Seu^ 

aad  Apellea  m  bringing  art  as  near  as  possible  to  the  acme  of  perfectioo. 

1i  woojjd  be  an  interesty^g  inquiry  how  far  true  religion  ia  favorable  tp 

tnw  art;  but  however  thia  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Boman  Catholiciaqi 

(ifTed  a  nursing  mother  to  the  Ane  arts  during  the  sixteenth  centuij. 

Boine  ^ras  the  great  shrine  whither  flocked  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  froo^ 

ftf  Emperof  of  Grermany  with  his  splendid  retinue  of  ijiobles,  do^  tp 

Ae  humblest  mendicant  who  begged  a  subsistence  along  his  weary  rqjf^pf 

Ikere  they  deposited  their  oflferings,  each  vicing,  accordmg  to  ability,  to 

Mti^p  t)ie  other  in  munificence.    Thus  was  the  wealth  of  the  knp^ 

'  varid  lavished  upon  the  queen  of  cities.    And  not  only  did  she  increiks^ 

b  wealth  and  honior,  b^t  Italy  could  also  boast  other  sources  of  prpsperi^ 

^ijgpi  point  triumphantly  to  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Venice,  6009% 

Rsienee  msd  ISTiiiplea,  whose  merchants  were  piinces,  and  traffickers  tlia 

ko^raUe  of  the  earth.    The  Pope  an4  his  Cardinals  sought  to  emphgc 

Hf^  Tast  ijieans  in  beautifying  and  enriching  the  ancient  seat  of  th§ 

jt^psM  dominion,  while  each  of  the  Italian  cities  strove  to  tnke  the  If^ 

%  auUtm  of  art  and  refined  taste— establishing  schools  of  paintin|^  and 

P^eqolfmg  lUieraUy  fie  b^t  masters. 

TbvBS  was  the  artistic  talent  of  Italy  evoked  by  the  genius,  of  .wiasltlj^ 
and  well  ft  played  its  part,  erecting  for  its  i^l^  petrous  spl^did  p^lfM/^ 
asi  cpithedfalsj  and  edgming  tl^qoa  with  canvass  and  with  marbto^in 
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wbich  glowed  the  poet's  conceptions  of  the  highest  beaoty,  or  were 
revealed^  through  the  medium  of  graceful  lines  and  fine  proportions,  the 
exquisite  forms  that  haunt  the  sculptor's  dreams. 

While,  however,  the  higher  branches  of  art  w^re  thus  employed,  there 
sprang  up  other  and  secondary  branches ;  worthy  offshoots  of  the  higher, 
which  furnished  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  great  genius  and  taste. 
Pre-eminent  among  these  were  the  occupation  of  the  jeweler  and  the 
goldsmith,  who  found  lucrative  employment  in  the  setting  of  predoos 
stones,  the  invention  of  handsome  ornaments,  and  the  £ishioning  of  rich 
plate  for  the  household  use  of  monarchs,  princes  and  prelates. 

Such  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  subject  of  this  paper — Benvenii- 
to  Cellini — a  man  of  a  most  remarkable  character  in  whatever  light  we 
view  him,  and  of  whom  Horace  Walpole  says :  ^  Cellini  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  an  extraordinary  age ;  his  life  written  by 
himself  is  more  amusing  than  any  novel  I  know."  This  witness  is  em- 
phatically true.  We  have  already  attempted  to  show  in  what  an  extra- 
ordinary age  he  lived ;  it  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  man  himsel£  He 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Florence,  of  what  he  calb  ^  valiant  ancestry,"*  in 
the  year  1500.  His  father  was  a  skillful  player  on  the  flute  and  viol, 
and  undentood  architecture  and  carving  in  bone  and  ivoi^,  as  well  aa 
constructing  musical  instruments.  Though  destined  by  his  fond  &ther  to 
become  a  famous  musician,  Benvenuto,  whose  inclination  drew  bim 
towards  the  plastic  arts,  engaged  himself  when  fifteen  years  of  age  to  • 
goldsmith  of  Florence,  under  whom  he  improved  rapidly.  Btfiire  Umg^ 
however,  he  found  himself  forced  to  leave  his  native  city  in  consequenoe 
'of  an  affray  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  then  began  that  series  of  wan- 
derings over  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland,  which  terminated  not  many 
years  before  his  death,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place  to  spend  tlui 
declining  years  of  his  life.  It  has  been  said  that  although  in  sunny  cli- 
mates there  exists  strong  attachment  to  one's  native  land,  yet  the  fiunilj 
and  social  ties  are  weaker  than  in  more  northern  countries ;  since,  wbeie 
all  nature  invites  abroad,  there  grows  up  less  of  sympathetic  feeling  than 
where  the  long  winter  evenings  gather  the  family  around  the  flreaidab 
This  would  seem  to  be  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Cellini,  who^  thoog^ 
very  fond  of  his  father,  yet  loved  to  roam  from  place  to  place.  We  fled 
him  now  in  Bologna,  again  in  Pisa,  working  busily  at  his  trade,  then  baek 
at  Florence  studying  the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonaide  da 
Vind,  and  again  off  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

Daring  this  period  of  his  life,  his  artistic  talents  were  diieeted  eUefly 
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to  the  goldsmith's  art  and  the  cutting  of  dies  for  medals,  as  well  as 
enameling  and  seal-engraving.      For  although  his  genius  afterwards 
proved  itself  equal  to  the  sculptor*s  art,  it  was  not  yet  fully  developedy 
and  exerted  itself  on  smaller  objects  which  required  rather  taste  and 
ingenuity  than  lofty  conception.     Vasari  thus  speaks  of  him :    ^  Ben- 
Tenuto  Cellini,  citizen  of  Florence,  at  present  a  sculptor,  in  his  youth 
cultivated  the  goldsmith's  business,  and  had  no  equal  in  that  branch  for 
many  years,  nor  in  making  fine  figures  of  alto  and  basso  relievo,  and 
every  other  work  belonging  to  that  ingenious  art.     He  set  jewels  and 
adorned  them  with  admirable  collets,  and  diminutive  figures  so  exquisitely 
formed,  and  some  of  them  so  curious  and  fanciful,  that  nothing  finer  or 
more  beautiful  can  be  conceived.    The  medals  which  he  made  in  his 
youth  of  gold  and  silver  were  wrought  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
accuracy,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  praised."    He  made  for  Pope  Clem- 
ent YII.  a  beautiful  gold  button,  to  be  worn  on  the  pontifical  robe,  wliich 
is  yet  made  use  of  by  the  popes,  as  also  a  gold  chalice  for  papal  proces- 
sions, the  cup  of  which  was  carved  with  figures  representing  the  theolo- 
l^cal  virtues. 

Not  being  exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  mankind  he  with  character- 
istic gallantry  fell  in  love  several  times,  which,  says  he,  *^  young  men  are 
apt  to  do."  Well  had  it  been  for  him  had  his  fiercer  passions  not  been 
aroased,  but  we  find  that  on  the  violent  death  of  his  brother  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  be  an  avenger  of  blood;  and  slew  his  brother's  enemy. 
From  several  instances  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  his  life,  which  he  regards 
as  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable,  we  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the  terri- 
ble, state  of  anarchy  which  existed,  not  only  in  the  eternal  city,  but  all  over 
Italy,  resembling  very  much  the  feudal  ages,  when  might  was  right  and 
erery  man  did  that  which  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

In  the  year  1526  Rome  was  sacked  by  a  Spanbh  and  German  army 

ander  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  though  a  cousin  of  Francis  I., 

with  whom  Charles  V.  was  then  at  war,  had  been  so  bitterly  persecuted 

by  the  Queen-mother  of  France  for  refusing  the  offer  of  her  hand,  that 

lie  was  now  fighting  for  Charles  V.  and  inflicting  summary  vengeance  on 

Pope  Clement  YII.  for  his  vacillating  and  suspicious  conduct.     Cellini, 

finding  himself  near  the  city  wall  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 

determined  to  perform  some  manly  action.    Of  this  occurrence  he  says : 

'  Leveling  my  arquebuse  where  I  saw  the  thickest  crowd  of  the  enemy,  I 

discharged  it  with  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted 

above  the  rest,  but  the  mist  prevented  me  from  distinguishing  whether 
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he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot  «  «  «  «  j  cautiously 
apjproached  the  walls  and  perceived  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  con- 
fusion among  the  assailants,  occasioned  by  oor  having  shot  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon ;  he  was,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  that  chief  personage  whom 
I  saw  raised  above  the  rest"  After  this  the  artist  figured  as  a  warrior 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  guns  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  the  pope  had  fled  with  his  treasures  and  his 
cardinals  from  the  Vatican. 

When  peace  was  restored  we  find  him,  ever  restless,  again  on  his  way  to 
Florence,  where  he  met  the  immortal  Michel  AngeloBuonarottiy  with  whom 
he  became  intimate,  and  who  greatly  admired  and  commended  his  workman- 
ship. When  however  we  read  of  Cellini's  frequent  travels,  we  must  not 
imagine  that  traveling  in  those  days  was  attended  with  no  more  danger 
than  at  present  A  traveler  was  an  adventurer  armed  and  equipped  aa 
though  entering  upon  a  crusade,  and  an  adventurer  too  who  knew  how  to 
use  his  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  sword  was  an  indispensable  accomplish- 
ment in  such  an  age.  An  incident  in  our  artist's  return  from  a  visit  to 
Naples  will  illustrate  this,  ^e  says :  *^  I  left  Naples,  with  my  pocket 
full  of  money,  by  night,  for  fear  of  being  waylaid  and  assassinated,  which 
is  a  common  thing  in  that  country.  When  I  arrived  at  Selciata,  I  with 
great  valor  and  address  defended  myself  against  several  men  on  horae- 
back  who  attacked  and  would  have  murdered  me.  Having  left  Sokmneo 
busy  with  his  monument  at  Monte  Casini,  I  one  day  stopped  at  the  inn 
of  Adananni  to  dine.  Near  this  place  I  shot  at  some  birds  and  killed 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  tore  my  right  hand  with  the  lock  of  my  gun, 
and  though  the  hurt  was  not  of  much  consequence,  it  had  an  ugly  i^pear- 
ance,  the  blood  flowing  in  copious  streams  from  my  hand.  When  I  had 
got  to  the  inn  and  put  my  horse  into  the  stable,  I  was  shown  into  a  room 
where  I  found  several  Neapolitan  gentlemen  just  going  to  sit  down  to 
table,  and  with  them  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  most  lovely  crealures  my 
eyes  ever  beheld.  On  entering  the  chamber  I  was  attended  by  my  ser- 
vant, a  clever  stout  young  fellow,  armed  with  a  long  partiaan :  the  right 
of  us,  together  with  the  arms  and  the  blood,  threw  the  poor  gentlemn 
into  such  a  panic,  (there  being  a  nest  of  assassins  in  the  place)  that  rishw 
from  their  seats,  they  in  the^  utmost  terror  and  constemation  pfajed 
to  God  to  assist  them.  I  told  them  with  a  smile  that  God  had  lilreiiAr 
heard  their  prayers,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  be  their  defender  agriint 
whoever  should  attack  them.  I  then  asked  them  to  help  me  to  souie  aoft 
of  imndage  fi>r  my  hand,  when  the  beautiftd  lady  todk  a  handkisnUef 
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embroidered  with  gold  in  order  to  make  a  bandage.  I  declined  this  offeti 
bot  tLe  ladj  tore  it  in  two  and  wrapt  up  mj  hand  in  it  herself  with  a 
grace  inexpressible.  Oar  fears  seemed  now  to  be  removed  and  we  dined 
together  cheerfully.  Dinner  being  over,  we  mounted  on  horseback  and 
traveled  on  in  company.  Tet  as  there  still  remained  some  distrust  on 
the  side  of  the  gentlemen,  thej  caused  the  lady  to  engnge  me  in  conver* 
sation,  leaving  us  at  some  little  distance,  and  she  and  I  rode  on  together. 
Thus  was  my  journey  to  Rome  the  most  agreeable  I  ever  had  in  my  lift/' 

Not  long  after,  Clement  YII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  III. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  Charles  the  fif^h  passing  through  Rome  in  1536| 
after  his  successful  expedition  against  Tunis,  Cellini  was  employed  by  the 
pc^  to  make  a  richly  chased  golden  cover,  set  with  diamonds,  for  a  prayer 
book  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  emperor.  He  also  rivaled  Miliano 
Targhetta,  a  renowned  jeweler  of  the  day,  in  setting  and  tinting  a  valu- 
able diamond  presented  by  the  emperor  to  Paul  III.  Thus  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  Cellini  wrought  diligently  and  successfully  at  Borne, 
patrmiiced  by  monarchs  and  nobles,  continually  increasing  in  skill  and 
renown,  and  yet  led  ever  and  anon  by  his  impetuosity  and  haughtiness 
into  quarrels  with  cardinals,  rival  artists,  or  apprentices. 

After  having  made  a  trip  to  Paris  at  the  special  invitation  of  Francis  L, 
be  returned  to  Some  only  to  undergo  the  heaviest  trial  of  his  life.  Upon 
the  false  accusation  of  some  enemies  he  was  seized  and  confined  in  the 
eastle  of  St  Angelo,  which  he  had  so  nobly  defended  during  the  reign  of 
the  former  pontiff.  Treated  sometimes  with  mildness,  and  again  thrown 
into  the  most  wretched  cells,  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  deranged 
keeper,  poor  Cellini  suffered  exceedingly.  Once  he  made  an  attempt  to 
eseape,  tying  together  strips  of  linen  cut  from  sheets,  by  means  of  which 
he  Boeoeeded  in  reaching  the  grouad,  but  unfortunately  fell  and  broke  his 
1^.  Bdng  recaptured,  he  was  more  rigorously  treated  than  before,  and 
an  attempt  was  made,  in  true  Italian  style,  to  poison  him  by  mixing  a 
gronnd  diamond  with  his  food,  which  nefarious  project  was  however  frus- 
trated by  the  avarice  of  an  indigent  jeweler,  who  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  pounding  of  the  diamond,  substituted  a  common  stone  whidi 
CMild  do  no  hurt  During  his  confinement  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
aaoet  devout  and  pious  terms,  occupying  himself  much  with  religious 
fbiHights.  At  the  intercession  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  he  was  at 
length  released,  and  set  out  with  that  prelate  for  Paris,  to  enter  the  serviee 
of  Francis  L,  who,  though  continually  at  war  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
mmsj  and  other  monardis,  was  nevertheless  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts 
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and  sciences.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  rich  and  flourishing  France 
might  have  become  under  his  reign  had  the  resources  employed  on  exten- 
•ive  foreign  wars  been  expended  upon  internal  improvements*  During 
his  staj  in  Paris,  Cellini  was  kindlj  treated  bj  the  king,  and  encouraged 
to  attempt  a  number  of  large  silver  statues  representing  Grecian  divini- 
ties, several  of  which  he  finished  before  he  left  the  country,  besides  mak- 
ing tasteful  ornaments  for  the  fountain  at  Fontainbleu,  and  other  smaller 
works. 

On  hb  return  to  his  native  citj,  Florence,  where  he  now  took  up  his 
permanent  abode,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  for  that 
prince  accomplished  the  two  last  and  greatest  works  of  his  life,  vix :  a 
life  size  Christ  upon  the  cross,  cut  out  of  marble,  which  Yasari  pronounces 
«a  most  exquisite  and  extraordinary  performance,"  and  a  bronze  statue 
of  Perseus  holding  in  his  hand  the  head  of  Medusa.  This  last  statae 
gave  him  immense  trouble,  so  that  during  its  progress  he  fell  quite  sidL 
from  over  exertion.  Taking  a  short  recess  from  labor,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Venice,  in  which  beautiful  and  opulent  city  he  enjoyed  pleasant  inter- 
course with  Titian  and  the  statuary  Sansovino.  His  Perseus  being  at 
length  completed,  it  was  set  up  in  an  honorable  place,  hard  by  the  gate 
of  the  ducal  palace,  upon  a  basis  of  marble,  and  received  with  enihusiiam 
by  the  people  of  Florence. 

Thus  Benvenuto  Cellini,  from  being  an  humble  goldsmith,  had  risen  to 
the  enviable  rank  of  a  sculptor,  for  his  genius  could  not  rest  content  nntil 
it  had  reached  the  highest  sphere  in  which  it  was  capable  of  moving. 
And  not  only  was  he  an  artist,  but  also  an  author,  depicting  with  his  livdj 
and  familiar  pen,  the  men  and  manners  of  his  age. 

In  closing,  we  may  say  of  him  that  he  was  a  true  Italian,  full  (^  lift 
and  energy,  talented  and  ingenious,  indefatigable  when  at  work,  yet  rest- 
less as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  sociable  and  amorous,  excitable  and  recklen 
when  seeking  to  revenge  himself  or  kindred,  yet  withal  of  a  devout  torn 
of  mind  in  the  Catholic  way. 

His  life  may  be  compared  to  a  mountain  stream,  which  spends  its 
young  strength  in  coursing  swiftly  down  the  rock  worn  channel,  or  tmn- 
Uing  wildly  in  a  cataract  over  high  rocks,  carrying  along  in  its  impetuo- 
sity whatever  impedes  its  progress ;  but  which,  arrived  at  the  plains  beloi^ 
meanders  through  the  quiet  meadows,  its  limpid  waters  sometimes  spaik* 
ling  in  the  noonday  sun,  or  shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  or  p^tfg 
darkened  by  lowering  clouds,  until  they  are  lost  in  the  wide  blae 
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Thb  sun's  last  rays  were  gleaming  across  the  water,  and  gflding  the 
grim  peaks  of  Leiahi.  The  daj  had  been  a  season  of  prolonged  festivity 
and  mirth.  Frcmi  level  plain  and  fertile  valley,  the  shark-skin  dmniy 
wUh  its  monotonous  tattoo,  had  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  the  cocoik 
snt  groves  at  Waikiki.  Clothed  with  a  magnificent  feather-robe,  sur- 
rounded by  his  chieftains,  and  preceded  by  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the 
King  of  Oahu  had  come  from  the  temple,  to  witness  the  games,  and  to 
preside  over  the  amusements  of  the  occasion.  All  day  long,  the  merry 
dancing-girls  had  tripped  lightly  to  the  sound  of  the  reed,  displaying  their 
witching  charms  before  an  admiring  crowd.  Brave  warriors  had  proved 
Sieir  skill  in  the  spear-ezercise ;  while  the  young  men  vied  with  each 
other  in  throwing  the  discus. 

But  now  the  clink  of  dog-tooth  bracelets  and  bangles  had  ceased ;  the 
ivttle  of  gourd-shells  was  hushed;  the  people  wero  retiring  t^  their 
Iiomes.  When  the  stars  began  their  nightly  twinkling  in  the  sky,  the 
noiay  huh  ground  was  deserted  and  silent;  the  dancers  were  gone,  to 
Wthe  their  weary  limbs  in  the  surf;  and,  within  the  royal  endosurOp 
Imwny  spearmen  were  carving  choice  morsels  of  dog's  flesh,  and  gop- 
Boandising  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered  swine. 

Apart  from  the  circle  of  inferior  braves,  sat  the  king  and  his  chieft. 
A  huge  lou  tree  spread  its  branches  above  thehr  heads ;  and  the  night- 
wind,  as  it  rustled  the  leaves,  shook  the  fragrant  flower-dust  over  the 
wooden  dishes  that  contained  the  savory  feast.  A  blazing  fire  perfumed 
flie  Mr  with  sweet  odors  of  burning  sandal-wood,  and  lighted  the  coon* 
tenanoes  of  tilie  jovial  banqueters  withits cheerful  glow.    Aronndalarge 
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calabash  sat  the  favorite  ladies  of  the  harem,  mixing  bitter  awa  for  their 
lord  and  his  companions.  It  was  a  scene  of  rude  mirth  and  savage 
leyelry. 

When,  at  length,  hunger  was  appeased,  and  the  cocoa-nut  shell  cupi 
were  less  eagerlj  drained,  an  old  man  drew  near,  and  crouched  beside 
the  fire.  His  locks  were  white,  and  the  long  hairs  of  his  scanty  beard 
were  gathered  in  a  knot  under  his  chin.  Holding  out  his  thin  hands  to 
the  blaze,  he  began  a  wild  chant,  recounting 'the  exploits  of  illustrious 
champions  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time.  The  king  soon  invited  the  ven- 
erable man  to  his  side,  and  desired  him  to  relate  one  of  those  curious 
tales  with  which  his  memory  was  stored.  Drawing  his  flowing  numtk 
carefully  around  him,  the  reverend  sage  quaffed  the  proffered  cupof  owoi 
and  then  commenced  the  following  narration : 

Ages  and  ages  ago  the  earth  was  covered  with  water.  The  waves  rosey 
and  fell,  and  sparkled  in  the  sun-light,  as  now ;  but  they  washed  no  sasdy 
shores,  nor  dashed  their  spray  over  any  rocky  cliff.  Men  and  beasts  were 
not  yet  \  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  had  the  world  all  to  themselves. 

One  day,  when  the  warm  south  wind  blew,  a  mighty  bird  came  sweepom 
along  with  the  breeze.  Her  plumage  was  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea; 
and  her  wings  measured  four  hundred  thousand  fathoms  from  tip  to  tip. 
Day  after  day,  she  went  circling  over  the  water,  occasionally  dipping 
down  to  snap  up  jbl  whale,  or  a  shark,  by  way  of  refreshment,  tiB,  al 
length,  she  folded  hfer  wings,  and  settled  quietly  on  the  waves.  Hera 
•he  sat  for  three  weeks ;  and  then  flew  away  to  parts  unknown ;  leaviag 
a  great,  white  egg  that  drifted  slowly  around,  in  the  water,  and  turned  op 
its  shining  sides  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Finally,  it  opened,  and  xeleaaad 
six  full-grown  islands,  which  settled  themselves  in  the  midst  of  tha  oceaoi 
and  are  called  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  were  not  the  green  and 
lovely  tales'  that  now  greet  the  weary  mariner's  eye  as  he  oomes  over  tha 
aea ;  but  their  valleys  and  hills  were  bleak  and  bare  of  vegetatioii*  Sooa 
the  clouds  began  to  cling  around  the  mountain-tops ;  and  the  south  wind 
no  longer  came  gently  over  the  waves ;  but  it  brought  storms  and  raia 
which  quenched  the  fires  of  goddess  P^l^.  She  had  made  ftr  haisdf  a 
home  on  each  of  the  islands ;  but  the  tempests  drove  her  from  plaoe  to  pbea 
till'  she  readied  the  pit  of  Salauea,  behind  the  mountain,  where  the  ia|i 
comes  not,  and  the  springs  of  water  do  not  flow.  Then  graaa  began  ii 
grow  in  the  valleys ;  and  cocoa-nut  trees  sprang  tsom,  the  aea4Boonatmf 
teeth  that  were  washed  upon  the  sandy  shores;  and  the  godi  caasa  doala 
by  s*ar4i^t,  and  planted  the  faread-firnit,  tha  Ma^  aa4  the  Asa/  io  lUmtif 
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in  the  morning,  the  land  was  covered  with  trees.  Very  beaatifiil  were 
the  islands  then ;  for  P^l^  had  not  yet  been  made  wroth;  nor  did  she  pour 
forth  floodi  of  fire  from  her  month,  as  when,  in  after  times,  men  modced 
ber  with  their  scorn.  There  were  neither  beasts  nor  birds  in  the  forests ; 
nor  was  an j  liying  thing  in  all  the  island ;  so  the  n jmphs  and  fairies  came 
often  from  their  celestial  home,  and  bathed  in  the  clear,  mountain  streamSp 
sad  twined  their  hair  with  the  bright  blossoms  of  the  okt€L 

Thus  time  wore  away  till,  one  morning,  the  sun,  peeping  oyer  the 
waves,  saw  two  strange  birds  sitting  together  on  a  rocky  crag.  They 
were  an  owl  and  a  hawk ;  and  they  rested  as  quietly  as  if,  from  its  earliest 
creation,  sde  tenants  of  the  island.  When  the  dew  was  dried  from  the 
grass  the  owl  commenced  piying  around  after  mice,  while  the  hawk  flew 
off  toward  the  mountain,  in  search  of  small  birds.  Both  were,  howevar, 
disappointed,  and  came  back,  at  night&ll,  to  roost  on  the  crag.  The  owl 
eomplaiBed  of  the  bright  sun-light,  and  declared  that,  in  future,  he  should 
aot  stir  from  his  perch  till  nearly  evening,  when  the  sun  was  obscured  bj 
the  doods  that  gathered  around  the  western  hills.  The  hawk,  whose 
^ee  were  partial  io  a  powerful  light,  seeing  how  great  an  advantage  the 
owl  would  have  during  cloudy  weather  and  in  the  night  time,  proposed 
a  partnership  of  spoils  and  an  equal  division  of  prey.  To  this  the  owl 
leadily  consented  s  and,  tud^ing  their  heads  under  their  wings,  the  two 
hirdB  were  soon  snoring  through  their  bills  with  the  utmost  regulari^ 
aad  predsioo. 

A  few  nightsafter  this,  the  hawk  came  home  with  a  very  jubilant  ezpree^ 
don  of  countenance,  and  informed  his  friend  that  he  had  found  a  mouse. 

«A  mouse r  replied  the  owL  ""Have  you  killed  it?"  No;  he  had 
odj  found  its  hole,  just  as  he  was  coming  home;  and,  on  the  morrow,  in 
seooidance  with  the  agreement,  they  wotild  go  together,  and  banquet  on 
dM  nnhappy  animaL  So  they  formed  a  plan  for  decoying  the  mouse 
bmm  its  nest;  and  then  the  hawk,  bdng  very  much  fatigued,  fell  asleep* 
Hot  sothe  owl,  irho  had  been  droning  all  day  at  home,  and  was  therefore 
not  in  the  least  inclined  to  slangier.  As  soon  as  the  moon  rose,  he  spread 
Ua  wings  and  flew  to  the  spot  where  the  hawk  said  the  mouse  had  its 
hole.  Bol  he  could  not  find  the  exact  place,  though  very  sure  that  it  was 
niar^  so  he  perched  on  a  small  tree,  and  called  out,  ^Mouse!"  The 
Kitlo  tnkixani  bearing  the  voice,  was  very  much  surprised ;  but,  putting 
ils  noae  above  the  ground,  answered,  ^  What?"  '<  Come  forth,"  said  the 
MrL  The  moose,  who  had  always  lived  alone,  and  had  never  seen,  or  even 
kMurd  io(^  abater  an  owl,  eame  oat  of  its  nest,  and  began  to  look  aimnd 
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in  the  moonlight,  when  the  owl,  instantlj  swooping  down  firom  the  treoi 
emugfat  the  little  animal  in  hia  talons. 

As  the  owl  was  leaving  the  perch  heside  his  friend,  he  accidentally 
loosened  a  small  stone,  which  soon  fell  from  its  place  into  the  water  with 
a  splash  that  awakened  the  hawk.  Rabhing  his  ejes  with  the  comer  of 
his  wing,  he  looked  np  and  foand  himself  alone.  Instantly  sonnising 
the  troth,  he  started  in  pursuit,  and  was  just  in  time  to  pounce  upon  the 
owl  as  that  treacherous  bird  seised  the  mouse.  Then  followed  a  sangoin 
arj  contest,  during  which  the  poor  mouse  crawled  off  to  its  hole;  thou|^ 
not  without  a  considerable  loss  of  blood  and  hair,  which  the  night  winds 
transformed  into  singing  birds.  The  blood  was  changed  into  the  beantk 
ful  red  birds  which  hover  round  the  blossoms  of  the  ohia  /  and  the  lianv 
into  the  dove-colored  birds  that  live  among  the  mountains,  and  feed  on 
strawberries  and  ohelos. 

The  hawk  and  the  owl,  in  the  meantime,  gave  loose  rein  to  their  angeri 
and  tore  each  other^s  plumage  with  the  most  unexampled  fury.  Bveiy 
feather,  as  it  was  loosened,  sprang  a  living  bird,  into  the  air ;  so  that  the 
two  combatants  were  very  soon  surrounded  by  a  perfect  doud  of  song* 
sters  of  all  sizes  and  colors ;  and,  when  the  morning  dawned,  the  hitherto 
silent  forests  were  alive  and  vocal  with  music 

The  fates  of  the  hawk  and  the  owl  are  not  stated  in  the  ancient  legend; 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  their  difficulties  were  finally  adjusted ;  for, 
on  any  cloudy  afternoon  at  the  present  time,  you  may  see  their  pixigeuj 
quietly  sailing  around  over  the  fields  with  their  great,  green  eyes  ever  on 
the  watch  for  mice  or  small  birds. 

In  the  course  of  time,  it  came  to  pass  that  men  found  a  home  on  the 
islands.  Whence  they  came,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  thegf 
were  destitute  of  fire,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  obtain* 
ing  that  inestimable  blessing.  A  tribe  of  water-fowl,  called  Alae^  was 
man's  superior  in  this  respect,  for  it  possessed  the  secret  df  procuring, 
and  using,  fire.  At  early  dawn,  these  birds  would  settle  in  the  edge  ef 
the  forest, — where  the  wild  bananas  grow — kindle  a  biasing  fire,  roast 
the  bananas,  off  which  they  would  breakfast  sumptuously,  asd  Uiea  ri^ 
turn  to  their  native  marshes  and  pools  along  the  sea-shore. 

Two  brothers,  among  the  inhabitants,  had  observed  this  enston  of  tki 
Alae,  and  had  partaken  of  the  dainty  fragments  of  the  feast  They  d^ 
termined  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  birds,  and  rob  them  of  their  fire^  wfaii 
they  came,  to  roast  bananas  in.  the  woods.  Accordingly  when  the  birds 
again  came^  and  made  a  fire  at  the  accustomed  spot,  these  Iwe  enlerpiis- 
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ing  beioes  leaped  from  their  ambush,  and  endeavored  to  seize  the  prise ; 
but  the  Alae  were  too  quick— every  bird  caught  up  a  coal,  so  that  not  a 
apariL  was  lefti  and  flew  awaj  to  the  marshes,  where  thej  spent  the  day 
CBoaking  among  the  rushes,  and  bewailing  the  creation  of  mankind. 

The  same  attempt  was  repeated  for  three  days  in  sacoession  till  the 
Ire-atealers  saw  that  some  other  means  must  be  tried.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  should  embark  in  a  canoe,  before  it 
became  light  in  the  morning  $  and,  placing  on  one  of  the  seat%  a  lon£^ 
juHibaped  fish-basket  in  soch  a  position  that  it  might  appear,  at  a  oon- 
jHderaUe  distance^  like  a  man,  should  paddle  far  out  from  the  land,  and 
IKtend  to  be  much  engaged  in  fishing ;  the  older  brother  was  to  eonceal 
Umself,  as  before,  in  the  woods. 

The  &tal  morning  dawned,  and  the  Alae  awoke*  They  were  very 
ksDgry,  but  fear  prevented  them  from  resorting  at  once  te  the  banana 
fiove.  A  little  chick,  at  length,  spied  the  canoe  away  off  on  the  water^ 
and  cried  out  that  their  persecutors  had  given  i^  in  despair.  The  old 
Ms,  who  were  near-sighted  and  prudent,  asked  if  the  two  men  were  botb 
Tkihle  in  the  canoe ;  and,  being  assured  that  suck  was  the  case,  the  whole 
Inbe^  without  fiMrther  ado^  joyfully  started  for  the  woods. 

They  there  kindled  a  perfect  bonfire,  and  piled  heaps  of  yellow  fruit 

ipoa  the  biasing  coals,  with  the  determination  of  making  full  amends  for 

tkrae  days'  abstinence  from  their  favorite  food ;  but,  just  at  the  moment 

when  every  bitd  had  its  bill  sunk  to  the  eyes  in  the  palp  of  a  steaming 

Uiian%  OQt  spraog  their  old  enemy  from  his  place  of  concealment    He 

WiSy  this  time,  h>  fortunate  as  to  capture  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 

tiKheld  him  fast;  though  the  rest  all  escaped^  and  carried  the  fire,  aa 

Mai  with  theSi    The  captor  now  made  a  signal  to  his  brother  who' 

kMtened  eagerly  ashore.    They  then  bound  the  bird  with  a  fishing  lin^ 

lad  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  concerning  the  method  of  obtaining 

ire.    The  captive  was,  at  first,  sullen,  and  refused  to  reveal  the  secret ; 

but,  <m  being  threatened  with  death  in  case  he  remained  longer  silent,  he 

firectad  the  men  to  procure  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  six  inches  in 

loigtlv  and  pointed  at  one  end.    This  must  be  rubbed  violently  on  the 

loeoiilent  stem  of  the  banana-tree,  and  the  friction  would  produce  fire. 

Xhey  eagerly  made  the  experiment,  but  were,  of  course,  unsuccessful, 

and  demanded  more  truthful  information.    They  were  then  told  to  rub 

film  atiok  on  the  ioa  tree ;  failing  in  this  trial,  the  bird  recommended  an 

attempt  npoo  the  trunk  of  the  okia;  and  so  on  till  they  had  experimented 

qa^MkU  the principfd. trees  of  the  forest    There  was  no  lack  of  success  iiv 
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prodacing  great  qaantities  of  Bmoke,  and  making  long,  deep  furrows  in 
the  trees  (by  reason  of  which  the  hark  of  all  large  trees  is  rough  and 
wrinkled  to  this  day) ;  but  not  a  spark  of  fire  could  they  obtain.  It  was 
now  very  evident  that  the  bird  was  practising  deception ;  they  therefore 
pulled  out  his  tail-feathers,  by  way  of  torture,  hoping  thus  to  compel  him 
to  speak  the  truth.  The  poor  Alae  finally  yield^,  and  told  his  persecu- 
tors that  if  friction  were  applied  to  a  soft,  dry  wood,  called  Aoti,  it  wonld 
ignite  without  faiL  The  men  obeyed  this  direction,  and  were  rewarded 
with  complete  success.  Having  refreshed  themselves  with  roasted  baa- 
anas,  they  applied  a  live  coal  to  the  crown  of  the  Alae's  head,  which 
immediately  swelled  into  a  fiery  crest,  and  then  released  the  unfortunate 
bird.  He  iSew  slowly  away  to  the  lakes  of  Waiakea,  where  hb  descend- 
ants may  now  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  red  crests,  and  by  their 
destitution  of  those  caudal  feathers  which  are  so  ornamental  to  the 
jority  of  birds.    Thus  did  men  obtain  the  prize  of  fire. 


Here  the  old  man  paused,  and  his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast.  Hav- 
ing ordered  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  for  the  fire,  the  king  passed  the  awa- 
cup  to  him,  and  requested  the  narration  of  another  story ;  but  the  sage 
merely  touched  his  lips  to  the  rim  of  the  shell,  and  remained  obstinately 
silent  It  chanced  that  there  was  present  a  young  man,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Hawaii.  He  had  come  with  a  message,  and  a  gift  from  his  finthei 
to  the  king  of  Oahu ;  and  vras  now  tarrying  at  the  royal  court,  a  favorite 
guest,  and  an  interested  spectator  of  the  annual  festivities. 

*'  Let  our  father  alone,''  said  this  young  man.  **  He  is  old ;  his  voice 
is  weak  and  faltering.  Lasten  to  me,  and  I  will  relate,  for  your  amuse- 
ment, a  tale  of  my  own  country.**  The  king  was  pleased  with  this  prO" 
posal ;  so,  after  musing  a  little,  the  youthful  ambassador  commenced  at 
folbws : 

Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  fair  princess  dwelt  among  the  cocoapool 
groves  of  Puna.  She  was,  above  all  other  maidens,  graceful  and  lovely 
and  the  fame  of  her  beau^  had  gone  out  through  the  islands,  so  that  ha 
father^s  court  was  thronged  with  suitors  for  his  daughter's  hand.  Evei 
the  young  Lord  of  Kauai  ventured  in*his  canoe  across  the  stormy  chaa 
nel  which  separates  that  lonely  island  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  anc 
sought  to  obtain  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  giil.  But  thi 
lady  cared  not  for  the  vows  of  these  sighing  swains ;  in  fact,  her  ham 
had  been,  long  befiire,  prooiised  by  her  father  to  iha  king  of  Mailij    tha 
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kln^  of  Maui  whose  brother  was  the  iamoas  voyager 

the  maiden  had,  as  jet,  felt  no  desire  to  dispute  her  father's  will. 

One  daj,  the  joang  prince  of  Kan  came  with  a  stately  train  to  the 
njal  conrt.  He  was  the  oonsin  of  the  princess ;  and,  though  separated 
for  sereral  years,  they  had  been  companions  in  their  childhood.  The 
lovely  lady  was  with  her  maidens  in  the  forest  when  the  knightly  train 
tiTi?ed ;  and,  coming  gaily  home  at  evening,  she  encountered  the  prince 
«  be  was  strolling  beside  the  royal  fish-ponds.  .The  meeting  was  unex- 
peeted  to  both,  though  not  unwelcome— to  the  young  lord,  at  least;  and 
be  hastened  forward,  to  greet  bis  fair  cousin  who,  with  her  head  and  arms 
vreathed  with  fragrant  mot*/^,  looked  like  some  wood-nymph,  or  fairy 
6om  the  forest :  .but  she  made  no  reply  to  his  salutations ;  and,  turning 
tajlj  aside  from  the  path^  tripped  lightly  away  among  the  bushes  toward 
heriather^s  palace. 

**  How  beautiful  she  is  P*  thought  the  young  man,  as  he  slowly  retraced 
bis  steps.  Rumor  had  certainly  failed  of  doing  justice  to  her  charms, 
ind  he  determined  to  risk  his  all  in  the  attempt  to  win  her  love. 

On  the  morrow  the  cousins  met    Both  were  timid  and  silent ;  but 
Wers  speak  not  so  much  with  the  tongue  as  by  the  glance  of  the  eye ; 
bowever,  when  the  old  king  and  his  attendants  had  gone  with  their  surf- 
boards, to  play  in  the  surf  on  the  beach,  the  prince  found  words  with 
which  to  tell  the  story  of  his  love.    The  lady  listened  with  tearful  atten- 
tioD,  and  then  confessed  how  dearly  she  loved  her  cousin,  and  declared 
that  she  could  love  no  other  than  him ;  but  it  was  her  father's  will  that 
the  become  the  bride  of  the  king  of  Maui,  and  no  persuasion  could  avail 
U>  turn  him  from  this  purpose.    The  young  lover  was,  nevertheless,  san- 
guine in  his  hopes  of  success ,  so,  when  his  uncle  returned  from  the  bath, 
he  informed  that  worthy  old  gentleman  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
his  daughter's  afiections,  and  asked  his  consent  to  their  speedy  unioD. 
The  old  warrior  quietly  took  down  from  its  place  a  long,  iron-wood  spear, 
barbed  and  p<nnted  with  shining  fish-bones ;  and  politely  requested  the 
yoong  man  to  return  immediately  home,  unless  he  wished  to  experience 
die  effects  of  an  exhibition  of  skill  in  the  spear-exerdse.    This  was  the 
*  short  and  easy  method  "  of  dealing  with  unwelcome  petitioners  for  his 
danghter's  hand,  practised  by  this  model  sovereign  and  parent,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal ;  and  soon  the  beautiful  princess  saw  her  lover  sadly 
departing  with  his  companions,  and  going  away,  under  the  bluffs  of  the 
Kaba,  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 
A  ftw  days  after  this  little  affair,  as  the  prineeas  was  sitting  alone  on 


Iha  ^Qcks  of  the  searsbeve,  liBtlewlj  watohiog  JMrin^ideos  who  w^xe 
sportingin  thd  i«r£  at  her  feet,  there  cgme  a  young  girl  with  a  loeeaaga 
Aom  her  oooBiiu  If  she  would  cpme  to  the  U^e  eoire  at  the  beach,  when 
tha  noon  .wait;down»  that  night,  he  would  be.  ree^J  with  a  caaoer  and 
Amj  would  Jj  together  to  his  hooie  -where  die  el^o^  be  happy  all  tlie 
«day8  of  her  life. 

The  gemle  girl  hesitated,  and  a  refusal  tremUed  pa  her  lipSi^  aa.  tkm 
^bought  of  leaving  her  j>lee8ant  home  and  the  finends  of  dijildhogd  s.JniI» 
vwhen  she  recidled  the  image  of  that  hateful  stnmgw^wbo  was  sooa  com- 
iBg  to  claim  her  handy  and  carry  her  away  over  ^  sea  to  tha  diiitaat 
islaod  of  JMauif  h^r  resolution  returned ;  and  she  jp^popisedito  be,  at  4he 
jq^pointed  place^when  the; moon  disappeared  behind  th^  mountaioi 
Jibe  night waa  wum  and  stilly  and  the,  imimiiig  s(f^.  of  loire/^ifaetjiiat 
rising  in  the  east,  as  the  moon  went  down.  The  prinow  woke  one  of  jhfr 
iBMuds;  and^.together,  they  stole  softly  away  from  tftt  royal  eocteaie^ 
chastening  to  the  coye»  where  was  allege,  double-cainoe,  well  maanfi^ 
and  ready  to  push  from  tbO:  beach»  The  young  p^i^^  tenderly  embn^ 
his  mistressi  and  i^Ubced  her,  with  her  waitiagrmaid,.  upen,  the  plfitfiMm  of 
the  canoe :  they  then  pushed  hastily  through  the  i^^f9  .ai|d  were  aoo^^Mt 
.en  the  open  sea.  Ife^ly  thf^r  ooa$ted  along  the  eouthem.eborfia^  the 
island  tiU  afternoon,  when  they,  landed  at  Punaluu,  .w^Mffe  the  pijfi^!s 
another  dwelt  beside  that  welli  known  fountain  ^irhose  C09V'Waian|.]|iaa« 
.always  bfl^  sa  peculiarly  4elightful  to  the.^aoTeraigas.of.^a.  .Xhia 
lady  oordidly  welcomed  the  beautiful  princess. to  l^sr  hfMQpMi.aadyatjam* 
aiag,  the  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair  were  oelebratisd,  with  «U  due  Mip* 
^aity  and  pomp. 

Soon  after  this  h^»py  event,  a  herald  canie;firo|a  thahiv  fi/f^J^lg^ 
demanding  the  restomtion  of  the  princess,^  intact  as  wbeaal^rlff^hp 
fiiAer's  house,  together  with  proper  indepinifi^tifm  Ibaithe  lOffidtvlipviil 
to  his  dignity  and  power.  This  demand  was  very  pnMPp^y  i^fgjHfi, 
The  indignant  monarch  then  dedared  war  agamst  tb^.ppw{SiD|  eC^lJ^ 
and  landed  with  a  mighty  army  of  ^pKBarmen  upon  the  eoflpti  oCtlpiit 
region.  The  troops  of  the  prince  were  repei^tedly ,  vanfUfi^had,  kf  Jlim 
ladoubftable  warriors  of  his  father-in-law ;  and  he.  was,  flntHj,  ooamPafl 
to  flee  with  his  family  to  the  fiistnesses .  of  the  BUHintain,^  |itHTJm;[J|M 
anemy  to  roam  at  wiU  over  the  fair  flejids  of  hi44<Mni|M<;)^  ^,.^, 

While  thus  shut  up  in  the  forest,  the  queea-^fi)theri.wJwy?ii|i||  p^H|iipl 
descendant  of  the  goddess  P^l^,  bethought  benelf.  gl,  rifWTg  WpJhlliPt 
toker;di^aanoesterii|beluilf,o£;hei^iiijDfor^^  fjjtlpWiiJH  Jn 
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few  faithfnl  firilowen,  »he  bade  adiea  to  her  fainilj^  and  set  oul  for  tlie 
aacred  region  of  Kiltoea,  where  the  grelU  goddeas  of  flre»  PM^  had  her 
aibode. 

Two  daja  thej  traveled  along  the  borders  of  the  forest  till,  on  th# 

Soath'*ea8t  side  of  the  mountain,  thej  reached  an  extensile  table-land 

which  liy  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  aea- 

WeL    Portions  of  this  {dain  are  covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  hard]! 

trees  and  roog^  mountain  shrubs;  but  it  is,  for  ,the  most  part,  a  deserl 

waste  of  nnd  and  lava  rode.    Near  the  center  of  the  phteau  jawns  Ui# 

gpsat  crater  of  Kilauea,  an  abjss  nine  miles  in  circumference^  and  • 

thousand  feet  deep )  but,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  pity 

ike  spectator's  first  impression,  as  he  stands  upon  its  brinki  is  almost 

mvariidilj  a  feeling  of  disappointment*    He  has  pictured  in  his  ndnd  m 

eone-ebaped  peaky  down  whose  heated  sides  the  gorj  ktva  flows  with 

<lbndering  noise  upon  the  eountrj  around.    He  sees  nothing  like  the 

iiMigs  of  his  fancj  here;  there  is  only  an  empty  czater  in  which  all  is 

^iili  and  dead,  and  the  snudee  goes  quietij  up  as  if  from  the  imouldering 

of  some  great  city.    As  he  gases,  this  feding^  howevw,  gives  irvf 

etheM,  and  he  can  only  be  impressed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene* 

"Volumes  of  smoke^  lastly  roUiog  up  toward  heaven,  show  where  the  pool 

H%mdlava  sleeps;  and  little  jets  of  vapor,  every  where  springing 

the  crevices  of  the  roc^,  reveal  the  existence  of  fire  in  the  caverns 

The  silence  and  desdation,  the  depth  and  extent  of  ^be  crater^ 

every  mimite  miHre  awful ;  and,  as  evening  draws  near,  t^  immense 

^ome  of  Mauna  Loa  throws  gloomy  shadovrs  over  the  forests  and  across 

ike  plain,  while  its  unbroken  outline,  with  all  its  glaciers  reflectiuf^  the 

)iBgi»ing  rays  of  the  son,  ziseij  in  bold  relief  against  the  purple  sky, 

mwa  nighi  doses  in,  and  the  goddesa  of  fire  awakes  firom  her  slumben^ 

ibe  pittar  of  smoke  is  iUumined  with  lurid  light;  and  the  spray  and foMi^ 

Ae  dash  andsoige  of  the  fiery  waves,  can  be  distiactly  seen  as  they  beat 

agrinsl  their  xook-bonnd  shores 

To  this  saored  vegioa^  theui  came  the  qoeen,  bearing  offerings:  to  the 
giSdess  who  dweQs  among  the  fires  of  the  crater.  Standing  on  thebriitk 
of  tiie  dunni,  the  venerable  woman  prayed  long  and  loud,  invoking  the 
wtatib  ef  her  divine  ancestor  upon  the  barbarous  kingof  Puna, and psay^ 
iBgtiiathis  domains  be  desohUed»  amd  his  groves  sold  fish-ponds  be  de^ 
slBOfed^  by  a  flood  of  burning  lava.  Her  attendants  cast  into  the  crater 
aweied^ef  hogs  and  fowl%  together  withfroitfd  dosters  of  tiie  saoied 
sM%  aHl  then  tbof  i^etired  to  a  wail  the  response  ef  the  daity* 
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Sooo  the  ground  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake ;  a  jet  of  lava  sprani 
into  the  air ;  and  the  migh^  goddess  appeared  sitting  on  the  ^rest  of  s 
fiery  wave.  Calling  her  suppliant  child  by  name,  she  graciously  accepted 
her  prayers  and  sacrifice;  promised  the  desired  assistance;  and  sank 
back  from  view  into  the  foam  of  the  burning  lake. 

All  day  long  black  clouds  dung  around  the  mountain,  and  r<^d  over 
the  volcanic  plain.  Low  murmurs  filled  the  air,  and  the  earth  groaned 
as  if  in  distress.  When  night  came,  the  vast  masses  of  smoke  and  vapor 
that  liung  over  the  volcano  glowed  fiercely  with  the  light  that  glared  finoa 
the  depths  of  the  crater.  The  terrified  inhalntants  of  the  island  gaaed 
anxiously  at  the  doady  pillar  of  fire,  and  trembled  with  fear. 

At  length,  the  side  of  the  mountain  was  suddenly  rent,  and  a  torreal 
of  molten  lava  poured  forth  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  liglitiag  19 
all  the  sky  with  its  frightful  glare.  The  devourii^  current  flowed  raf^dfy 
down  the  declivity,  and  soon  reached  the  more  nearly  level  forest  lanA 
where  its  progress  was  retarded,  bpt  none  the  less  sure.  Steadily  it  eoo- 
tinned  its  course  toward  the  devoted  shores  of  Pnnay--drying  the  springaj 
filling  the  ravines ;  burning  the  mighty  trees  of  the  forest ;  and  utterly 
C(msuming  everjrthing  in  its  track : — ^now,  expanding  in  liquid  Idcea  ol 
molten  metals ;  then,  rushing  madly  through  some  narrow  gorge;  aad 
ever  approaching  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  king,  in  alarm,  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  victories,  and  returned  home  with  all  his  warriors,  to  resene 
their  fam^es  and  property  from  the  fury  of  P^l^ ;  while  the  women  and 
children  thronged  the  temples,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  for  the  deliv^aaoi 
of  their  land. 

Day  after  day  the  terrible  river  rolled  on,  and  pushed  its  way  throi^ 
the  tangled  jungle  that  covered  the  inland  wilds  of  the  ishu^ 
length,  it  poured  out  upon  the  fertile  and  inhabited  borders  of  the 
Bight  on,  it  came ;  over  the  green  fields,  and  smiling  slopes ;  Arcm^ 
the  waving  groves  of  breadfruit,  and  banana,  and  cocoa-nut  trees  1  enguK* 
ing  the  houses ;  and  laying  waste  the  plantations  of  the  unfoikuiale  |MM|^ 
pie.  The  old  king  stood  with  his  priests  before  the  advancing  fioodp  tad 
offered  sacrificial  prayers;  but  the  fierce  goddess  called  fiom  thesHllI 
of  the  fire,  warning  him  against  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  her  ehildri>| 
and  threatening  him,  in  case  of  disobedience,  with  the  devastalioa  0C*J|is 
entire  kingdom.  No  entreaties  could  stay  the  fiery  torrent  Ja  tta  OMii|H 
and  it  plunged  madly  into  the  ocean,  whose  waves  hissed,  and 
and  roared  over  the  invading  masses  of  molten  rock*  The 
monarch,  at  last,  senimeBs«igers»  to  ask  peaooy  wd  fn  snnfar  thii  ftiirtl 


^p,  ind  ioteiccessioii  of  his  son-in-law.    Then  the  terrible  P^M  ret^«dt 
H^  iier  home  in  the  iK>lciu>o ;  and  the  flood  (tf  Isira  ceased  its  flow,  leavsoij^ 
^^)j  a  Taal  tract  of  black  clinker  and  brok^  slag  where  onoe  the  dt^  qf, 
^luiving  viUageB  and  cultivated  fields  had  been ;  and  the  sea-waves  dapibo^ 
^i^ir  foaoi  against  a  n^all  of  rock  where:  they  had  been  wpnt,  when  lapd- 
jpstled  the  palm-leaves,  to  ripplie  gently  along  the  white  nn^ 
thai  lin^  the  shores  of  the  mppnlight  sea. 
Here  th6:  narrator  arose,  and  was  moving  away  from  the  fire  ^  boi^ 
ca^ed  hjfai  bade,  to  inquke  the  fieite  of  the  princess  and  her  gfllffi^ 
lii^isband.    '^  Her  parent,**  replied  thf  yoang  man,  ^  became^  reoonqled^  tft 
imi<m ;  and*  at  his  deaib^  bequeathed  to  his  children  the  kingdi9ii|cf 
Aft«r  a  long  and  b^ppy  life,  th^y  slept  with  their  ftidienf.  aa4; 
bones  rest,  side  by  side,  in  a  cave  under  the  paUoS  Kelaoea.    Tl^ 
the  story,  pf  the  fkir  princess  of  Puna.** 


Wheo  the  ambassador  had  finished  this,  tale,  and  ha4  retired  to  H^, 
m  provided  for  his  accommodation,  the  venerable  historitpi  raiped  hi% 

&€m  the  groQi^,  and  i^^d: 
SmrifBs  Hike  this  are  fit  pply  for  the  ears  of  women  and  children.    B^ 
while  I  repouQt  th^.  wanderings  of  Slamapiikai. 
The.  kiiig  of  Van!  had  a  spp;^  named  Kamapiikai,  who  was.  unlike^  all} 
ffiyal  brof^ers.    While  they  were  engaged  in  hunting,  an4  fiphing^ 
hi  wrestling,  and  throwing  the  spear ;  he  would  wander  awaj(  al^e  b|y» 
^lltidiora  and  watdi  th^  waves  as.  they  foamed  upon  the  beach,    Qr  elpe^ 
l^Wfool^ifiek  out  ^bpwecy  retjneat  beside  pome  sparkling  brook  whera; 
^b  waters  ran  musically  over  the  stones,  and  the  shining  spray  m^, 
^S^nbows»  ifk  the  sunlight,  axo^nd  thei  tiny  cascades  of  Uii^.  stream* 

Thim.he  dreamt  away  tl^  days  of  youth  till  apprcachiog  manboqjt 
^Rta  ifigor  p  bis  limbs,  a^d.  l^feathf^d.  into  his  soul  a  longing  a^r  naw. 
^pQMi.iMiid  ooenpations.  Ha  t^^ii  extended  the  lengtli  of  big  rambles, tiO] 
Vbi^  'Q'MIB^throfighallthoTallays  of  the  island,  and  had  dimbed  Uh 
4a.  M^hast  Qcak  of  HalMm1ar-:the  mpnntain  of  the  sun.  Aft^r  tUd, 
^leif^ini)iir,  be  pasa^  over  to  the  great  isUmd  of  Hawaii,  and  spenf;^^ 
^Ifipf^  tfioi^  in  Tiewing  its  woi^m.  He  scaled-  the  predpicea.^  Wia}r 
iV  ifii  ^tipioi  v(b<^  he  diacovered,  and  named,  the.  beautiful  faOi  nj^ 
d  whoie»ai^y  thiqwa  ifmelf  eighteen  hundred,  feet  down  the  p^. 
jiysiltnilariraU  of.  rockt^t  forma  the  ode  of  the  valley  ;^  he  paafl^d  li^ 
^.dfij.  Ofer  tl)f  rayines.of  Hal|(^dL^a.l^4  Hilo ;  uQauocassfoUy  atfempMi 
Ail:Wtti?6%  WWT  »W^W J  oflflwd  «pusri<toa  tath«.g9dd#M  PVAi 
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on  the  brink  of  the  fiery  chasm  in  which  she  dwelt ;  and  traveled  merril 
orer  the  grassj  slopes  of  Kona  which  had  not  yet  been  laid  waste  b 
the  burning  floods  of  lava  that  afterward  poured  from  the  sides  of  tl 
mountain. 

In  the  midst  of  these  travels,  while  refreshing  himself  among  the  coco 
nnt  groves  of  Eailua,  there  came  to  him  a  vision  one  night.  A  brig 
fiEury  appeared,  in  his  sleep,  and  told  him  of  a  far  off  land,  called  Ha 
pokane,  where  was  situated  the  fountain  of  Waiolaloa  whose  waters  co 
fbrred  eternal  youth  upon  all  who  drank  thereof.  The  fairy  bade  hi 
seek  this  happy  land,  and  then  vanished  away. 

The  young  prince  immediately  awoke  from  his  slumbers,  and  orden 
the  attendants  to  prepare  a  canoe,  in  which  he  embarked,  and  retumt 
to  his  home  on  Maui.  Here  he  related  his  vision,  and  asked  his  fath 
to  supply  him  with  one  of  the  largest  war  canoes  in  the  navy.  The  kit 
deeming  this  only  a  new  expression  of  his  son's  eccentricity,  readily  cc 
sented ;  and,  in  due  time,  Kamapiikai  launched  forth  upon  the  ooe 
with  ten  of  his  chosen  followers. 

More  than  a  year  passed  away ;  no  tidings  of  the  adventurers  came 
court  Two  years  sped  their  flight ;  and  the  wanderers  returned  not  ba 
to  their  home.  The  royal  father  now  dispatched  messengers  to  Hawa 
to  Oahu ;  and  even  to  Kauai— that  far,  northern  island  of  the  grou 
but  nowhere  had  the  prince  been  seen.  Another  year  came,  and  wei 
and  then  they  mourned  in  despair. 

Fifteen  years  passed.    The  king  grew  old,  and  died ;  grieving  to  t 
last  for  his  youngest  boy  whom  the  waves  had,  no  doubt,  swallowed 
in  the  sea ;  and  his  eldest  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 

One  bright,  summer  morning,  when 'the  sea-breeze  began  to  darken  1 
surface  of  the  ocean,  a  sail  was  spied  at  a  distance  from  the  land.  I 
like  the  brown  mat-sails  of  the  islanders,  it  was  of  the  purest  white,  i 
of  a  shape  quite  different  from  those  of  the  royal  fleet.  Nearer,  i 
nearer,  it  came ;  dashing  along  between  the  lines  of  foaming  break< 
and  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  reef,  till  the  curiously  carved  b 
of  the  canoe  struck  upon  the  beach  before  the  royal  palace.  A  tall  i 
portly  man,  covered  with  a  gorgeous  feather-mantle  that  hung  from 
shoulders  to  his  knees,  rose  from  a  seat  in  the  canoe,  and  stepped  aj 
the  shore.  The  throng  of  half-naked  savages  fell  bade  at  his  approi 
and  stood  gazing  with  silent  wonder  upon  the  magnificent  stranger, 
surveyed  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ^  I  am  the  son  d  your  kii 
and  I  have  returned  from  my  search  after  the  land  of  TT^np^^inff 
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^lieo  the  old  men  cried  oat,  ^  It  is,  indeed,  Eamapiikai  !**  and  the 
2u8  brother,  came  mnning  down  the  beach ;  and  all  the  people  shouted 
^01  the  very  hills  echoed  back  the  sound  of  rejoicing  and  welcome. 

After  tlie  first  transports  of  joy  were  over,  the  two  brothers,  entering 
temple,  ofiPered  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  the  winds  and  the  sea; 
id  then  retired  to  the  palace,  where,  after  Kamapiikai  had  been  bathed, 
id  feasted,  and  anointed  with  fresh  cocoa-nut  oil,  he  sat  down  in  the 
jgraveled  court-yard,  and  thus  related  the  story  of  his  adventures. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I  set  sail  in  ;ny  father's  canoe,  and  went  out  orelr 

*^e  broad  ocean,  to  seek  for  the  land  of  Haupokane  where  flows  the  foun- 

"Cun  that  gives  eternal  youth  to  all  who  taste  its  waters.    With  my  com- 

jMUiions  I  have  drank  of  that  fountain,  and  the  gift  of  youth  is  ours.    Many 

^iays  and  nights  we  sailed  away  from  these  shores,  and  often  strained  our 

^ireary  eyes  over  the  waves  in  search  of  the  promised  land ;  but  no  land 

^d  we  see.    Our  carefully  husbanded  stores  of  food  and  water  fiuled; 

^md,  when  horrid  famine,  and  awful  death,  stared  us  full  in  the  face,  the 

^irind  ceased  to  blow ;  and  our  little  bark  tossed  idly  up  and  down  upoh 

the  glassy  surface  of  the  deep.    Thus,  for  three  days  we  lay  till  hope 

%riBOok  the  hearts  of  my  companions ;  and,  when  the  third  evening  sun 

went  down,  they  stretched  themselves  in  despair  on  the  bottom  of  the 

eanoe,  longing  only  to  be  released  by  death  from  their  pains.    But,  con- 

tSeni  in  my  visioi^  I  still  sat  erect,  and  prayed  to  the  god  of  the  sea  for 

oar  deliverance  from  the  awful  fate  which  seemed  so  near.     At  length, 

there  came  a  g!Bntle  breath  of  air,  stealing  across  the  water,  and  rippling 

the  waves  around  the  canoe.    The  great  sdl  pufiPed  out,  for  a  minute, 

*  fbn  of  air,  then  flapped  against  the  mast,  as  before :  it  was  cruel  to  be 

dioa  tantalized  with  deceitful  hope.    Soon,  there  came  another  gust  that 

mflled  the  waves,  and,  with  increasing  power,  bore  us  on  our  course. 

Sweet  and  cool,  it  stirred  the  sail,  and  saluted  my  senses  with  faint  odors 

of  .the  land.  *  The  land!  the  land  of  the  blest!  I  cried;  and  my  compan- 

ioha  started  from  their  death-like  slumber.    Together  we  strained  our 

cj^  through  the  darkness;  but  nothing  could  we  see.    Still,  the  fresh 

JMesee  kept  wafdng  to  us  the  perfumes  of  the  land,  and  hopefully  we 

'  MBtened  over  the  waves.    When  the  morning  sun  arose,  we  spied  a  low 

tOBai  extending  away  in  the  distance  before  us,  and  rising  gently  toward 

m  range  of  blue  hills  that  loomed  dimly  on  the  horizon.    The  cool  wind 

^iras  drl(ving  U3  rapidly  along,  but  only  in  a  direction  paraUel  with  tlie 

coast;  80  we  furled  our  sul,  and  waited  for  the  sea-breeze. 

'  Aa  tbe  tun  came  up  over  the  hills,  it  darted  its  rays  brigjhtly  acroast&e 
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wftter,  and  lighted  up  the  land  and  sea  with  its  cheerful  beams.  Thb 
wind  began  to  diminish  its  force,  and  soon  died  utterly  awaj,  leaving  us 
to  drift  with  the  tide  which  was  setting  our  canoe  slowlj  toward  the  shore. 
i?^nalij,  the  breeze  sprang  up,  and,  hoisting  the  sail,  we  commenced 
skimming  along  over  the  crests  of  the  waves. 

We  could  see,  as  we  approached,  how  beautiful  was  the  unknown  land 
before  us.  The  groen  and  well-watered  slopes  stretched  smoothly  up 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea  to  the  black  forests  which  clustered  over  the 
hills  in  the  background.  Groves  of  palm-trees  lined  the  beach;  and, 
through  their  swaying  leaves,  we  could  see  a  hundred  little  rivnletSi 
sparkling,  and  hastening,  to  mingle  their  sprajr  with  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
Beautiful  was  the  scene ;  doubly  beautiful  I  to  the  weary  voyager^  eyes. 
The  winds  soon  wafted  our  canoe  to  the  shore.  Leaping  forth  upon 
the  sand,  I  returned  thanks  to  the  gods  who  had  saved  us  from  the  perib 
of  the  deep ;  we  then  walked  slowly  along  the  beach,  seeking  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  of  whom  no  trace  had,  as  yet,  appeared*  Thus 
we  proceeded  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
group  of  maidens,  clothed  in  white,  who  were  sporting  upon  the  banks  of 
a  small  stream,  and  twining  their  locks  with  wreaths  of  the  sweet^cented 
mail^. 

** Tell  me,  fiiir  maidens,  who  you  are,"  I  said;  ^and  what  land  is  tjiip, 
to  which  we  have  come  on  our  voyage  over  the  sea  ?^ 

^  Fairies  are  we,"  they  replied ;  ^  and  we  dwell  in  the  land  of  Hanpo- 
kane  where  flows  the  fountain  of  life— Waiolaloa.  We  bid  you  weleome 
to  these  happy  shores."  Then,  advancing,  they  took  us  each  by  the  handi 
and  led  us  to  a  grove ;  where,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  they  provided  a 
banquet  of  fruits,  and  pierced  the  shells  of  young  cocoarnuts  for  our  diinL 
When  we  had  eaten,  and  were  satisfied,  they  bade  us  alnoiber ;  and, 
covering  us  with  their  mantles,  disappeared  from  our  view- 
In  the  morning,  we  were  awakened  by  the  soi^  of  birds;  and,  on 
arising,  found  the  refreshments  of  the  CTeniog  renewed  before  as ;  but 
our  fair  entertainers  were  invisible.  We  spent  the  day  in  strolling  throdrii 
the  endless^groves,  whero  the  fragrant  hala  filled  the  mr.  with  itf  perfoaiBb 
and  all  manner  of  froit  trees  and  spice  trees  shaded  the  earth  with  their 
boughs;  and  returned,  at  even-tide,  to  the  spot  whero  we  had  mel  Ae 
JBsir  ladies  of  the  land.  They  wero  not  thero ;  hot,  as  the  moon  anie^ 
they  came  tripping  lightly  along  the  sandsi  and  joined  us  beside  tfce 
itroam*  Hero  we  discoursed  of  the  pleasant  land,  and  iislMd  tbem.mh 
eendng  the  mysterious  fountain  of  Ufe.    They  deiwribed  its  poailisai— 
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Just  within  the  forest,  at  the  hasid  of  k  high  hill  which  we  had 
dvriDg  the  day ;  and  related  its  many  healing  yirtiies ;  then,  before  tSb 
Steur  of  rest  arrived,  they  vanished  away,  like  a  dreieun  in  the  night 

On  the  morrow,  we  proceeded  in  search  of  the  wondeirful  spring.  Am 
'^tre  left  the  shore,  and  approached  the  forest,  the  birds  sang  sweeter  songii ; 
more  exqoiute  odors  filled  the  air.  The  fresh,  morning  breecea 
oiir  cheeks  with  celestial  softness,  aiid  the  landscape  seemed  bright 
mnd  lovelier  Uian  any  ever  seen  by  mortal  eyes  before.  At  length,  we 
the  murmuring  sound  of  flowing  waters ;  and,  pushing  thrbiigli  tbe 
^ttiiicket,  we  stood  beside  the  fountain  of  life— Wkidaloa. 

Jftom  under  the  roots  of  a  stately  tree,  the  dear  waters  gushed  tp  iikio 

mk  basin  of  mossy  rocks,  against  which  the  wavelets  came  surging,  attd 

^pftrklingi  from  the  center  of  the  fount.    Little,  yellow  paradise-biras 

Ihovered  continually  in  the  cool  aiid  delightful  shade  of  the  overhangiiig 

'iiee,  and  sippe^  the  dewy  drops  that  geinmed  the  mosses  and  floweretk ; 

jtl,the  while  filling  the  air  with  the  softest  and  sweetest  of  harmooT. 

Taar4naidens  lay  slumbering  in  the  shade  of  the  surrounding  grove,  on 

tOQcbes  of  ferns  and  moss  ;  or  the  sunlight,  peeping  through  the  leaves 

oJF  the  trees,  toyed  affectionately  with  their  raven  locks,  as  they  sat  by  the 

.  anirmuring  stream,  and  sang  melodious   songs  to  the  music  of  their 

heavenly  lyres. 

As  we  broke  through  the  underwood,  ihese  fairy  guardians  6f  the  grove 
s(|irted  to  iheir  feet,  and  enquired  who  we  were,  and  what  we  desired. 
"^e  toid  them  whence  we  cime,  and  our  erirnnd  to  that  enchanted  biniL 
llieo  they  gaye  us  each  a  sliinjng,  pearl-shell  cup,  and  snid :  ^  Drink ; 
dank  long  and  deep,  till  eternal  youth  is  yours.**  Many  times,  that  ^^, 
we  drank  from  ihe  cool,  flowing  waters  of  the  fountain  of  life,  hnbiUng 
health,  and  youth,  and  strength,  with  every  dtiMght ;  and,  at  evtoing^  we 
retomed  to  the  sandy  shore  of  the  sea. 

Months  and  years  passed  away ;  but,  forgetful  of  our  home  and  friends, 
we  tarried  still  in  that  delightful  land.    No  storms  of  wind  or  rain,  no 
heats,  no  wintry  chills,  ever  reached  those  bUssful  shores ;  soft 
rustled  the  leaves  of  the  palms  by  day,  and  gentle  land-winds 
stirred  the  spice-trees  at  night    The  days  s)>ed  swifily  away,  as  we 
in  the  sntf  on  the  beach,  or  wandered  among  the  finsgrant  groves^ 
iibiirs  of  pliiaiilre  in  soft  dsilliance  with  the  fidry  miudens  of  the 
laid:    BttV  ^  length,  a  vi^ribii  bade  ud  return  over  the  sea  to  (he  loiqp- 
fcrgotten  hone  of  our  childhood,  and  there  announce  the  eidstence  df  ilie 
land  of  the  Haopohanei  and  guide  other  wanderers  to  its  shoves.    Obedi- 
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ent  to  this  command,  we  embarked  again  on  the  ocean ;  and  here  we  are, 
once  more  among  our  relations  and  friends. 

When  Kamapiikai  had  finbhed  this  narrative,  his  hearers  all  rose  up, 
and  pressed  eagerly  around,  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  to  pro- 
pound divers  questions  concerning  his  wonderful  adventures.  The  king 
proclaimed  a  sacred  feast,  at  which  the  hero  gave,  in  public,  an  account 
of  hb  vojage ;  but  refused  to  reveal  the  distance,  and  position,  of  the 
land  of  Haupokane ;  for  the  king  feared  a  complete  depopulation  of  his 
dominions  if  his  subjects  should  learn  the  way  to  a  happier  dime. 

Kamapiikai  did  not  tarry  long  on  Bfaui,  but  soon  sailed  again  for  Han- 
|K>kane,  with  a  ntimber  of  his  friends  who  were  desirous  of  obtsiining 
immortality.  They  promised  a  speedy  return  to  their  home,  ndr  did  they 
fiul  to  perform  this  engagement. 

Three  times  did  Kamapiikai  thus  sail  over  the  sea,  guiding  his  frieikb 
to  the  coasts  of  Haupokane ;  and  a  fourth  time  he  embarked  with  fbriy 
gf  his  companions,  but  they  never  more  returned  to  the  land  of  ttieir 
birth.  Other  voyagers  have  sailed  in  search  of  the  fiury  region  and  its 
mysterious  fount ;  but  never,  since  the  days  of  the  adventurous  Kama- 
piikai, has  it  been  found  by  any  c^those  who  sail  over  the  waves  of  the  aea. 


The  first  gray  light  of  dawn  was  tinging  the  eastern  sky  when  die  oH 
man  concluded  his  story.  No  sound  disturbed  the  universal  qdiet,  save 
the  ocean's  low  murmuring  along  the  coral  reef.  Slowly  the  stare  ftded 
away;  the  drum's  echoing  roll  sounded  again  among  the  distant hiBa; 
and  the  curling  smokes  of  a  thousand  morning-fires  saluied  the  rinng 
sun,  as  the  king,  and  his  attendant  chiefs,  proceeded  to  ofter  8acrifie6  at 
the  temple.  The  night  was  past;  its  pleasures  were  over,  'and  another 
day  of  festivity  had  b€|;nn. 


» ■ 


^Sbnbiblb  appearances  affect  most  men  much  more  than  idbaliMl 
rOisonings;  and  we  daily  see  bodies  drop  iM^und  U8|,bi|t  tiljo  icIumI^ 
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P0BT8  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  sang,  and  preachers  have  taoght| 
(be  great  truth  of  the  unreality  of  life.  Thej  have  done  this,  however, 
odIj  in  appearance.  They  have  never  intended  to  teach  that  life  is  in 
rsalit J  a  dream — but  simply  that  viewed  in  connection  with  the  mom^- 
tooa  interests  of  eternity  and  the  shortness  of  time^  as  compared  with  the 
measured  ages  of  the  world  to  come,  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  life 
aie  of  so  little  importance,  its  pleasures  and  employments  so  unsatisfying^ 
meagre  and  visionary,  that  they  have  been  led  to  declare  that  life  is  truly 
Imi  a  dream — a  shadow  that  fleeth  away.  But  the  science  of  mathe* 
matics  enables  us  to  go  farther — to  declare  that  literally  and  truly,  life  is 
a  dream.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  yet  if  we  admit  the  evidence  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  we  are  led  to  this  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  demonstration  is  very  simple  and  appreciable  to  the  most  illiterate- 
Ila  one  single  promise  is  this — ^life  is  indicated  by  motion,  and  where 
no  motion  is  there  is  no  life.  The  application  of  mathematics  is  to  prove 
that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  the  whole  universe  such  an  existence 
as  motion,  hence  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  physical  life,  and  that  con- 
sequently all  ideas  of  motion  and  of  life  are  spiritual,  having  their  great 
center  and  only  existence  in  the  souL  Motion  has  reference  to  space, 
and  no  space^  however  small,  can  be  traversed  except  by  portions  at  a 
time — a  tenth  of  the  distance  must  be  passed  before  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths,  and  then  a  tenth  of  the  remainder  before  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths,  and  this  may  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  and  by  the  principle  of 
the  *  Infinite  series,"  the  original  distance  can  never  be  accomplished. 
But  as  this  space  is  itself  indefinitely  small,  we  are  forced  to  the  inexora- 
ble law  of  mathematical  demonstration,  to  the  conclusion  that  motion 
diTMigh  any  space,  however  small,  is  impossible.  There  is  then  in  na- 
inre  no  such  thing  as  physical  life.  How  then  can  we  explain  diese 
infinite  changeis  that  are  continually  taking  place  among  manicibd-^die 
ever  vaiying  appearances  and  vicissitudes  of  our  mortal  existence?    Pre» 


ebely  as  70a  will  explain  the  yarious  and  numberless  phantasmagoria  of 
a  dream.  Who  has  not,  when  his  body  was  in  a  death-like  sleep,  climbed 
mountains,  crossed  riveni,  traversed  continents,  and  passed  through  all 
the  various  scenes  of  actual  experience  with  all  the  seemingness  of  reality  ? 
Who  has  not  encountered  dangers  the  most  terrible,  which  have  made  the 
very  **  hair  to  stand  on  end,"  and  suffered  the  most  cruel  punishments 
and  experienced  the  acutest  agony,  and,  m  fine,  l>een  exercised  by  all 
the  various  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  anxiety,  courage  and 
fear,  of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  susceptible,  and  all  this  while  the  body 
is  in  the  embrace  of  the  sister  of  death  ?  Why  then  should  i^  seem  an* 
iWsonable  to  suppose  that  life  itself  is  a  dream^ — that  it  is  a  mere  vision 
of  the  soul  while  enshrined  as  a  precious  jewel  in  its.  earthly  casket  ?  Can 
physical  life,  oy  any  moJe  of  reasoning,  f>e  freed  from,  tiie  most  impene- 
tnJ)te  mystery  ?  Who  understands  it  ?  'S^o  has  been  permitted  to  lode 
80  deeply  into  the  arcana  of  the  divine  mind  and  its  wondrous  works,  as 
to  perceive  the  connection  of  soul  and  body,  as  dearly  to  disceryi  the 
lidnret  springs  of  life  ?  ]!^one*  1*110  various  kaleidoscKjpicai  views  ptijtt 
are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  know  not  wAv  or  haw.  nor  shsill  we  6ver 
know  until  the  soul  awakes  f|t>m  its  dream  of  life  and  the  glorioas  realn 
Ijjles  of  eternity  burst  upon  its  view  with  unbedouded  splendor. 


"  Leva  if  a  river  deep  sad  stfoiig^ 

tnUi  rnniieth'  onward  io  tlie  sea ; 
UtTt  §mMf  tlonf  h  glider  Mift^ 

Its  ipirkiiag  winert  daada^fimi 
And  BOW  agtia  more  ilow  and  gnadi 

It  rolU  towards  the  happj  laad. 
Until  at  lastetemitf 

HeceiTes  its  waters.    Still  is  feve^ 
Tfftittgh  chstiging^tei',  de^  sndf  smotf.'^' 


■ ». 


<<Goi>  creates;  he  creates  m  virtue  of  hifi  creatiyi»;  pfpnTf  .iH^ 
diaws  the  universe,  not  firoin  mopentity,  biit  fbipl4|niM^  wliif,k^f|||||| 
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«  Oittllf  ttM  dlgBttf  Of  MrtbMiUp.n-.mnMr. 
•"Aslhonliip-BdltMriiJ^^i-Xafftt. 

A  ''Hinr  iBivm  TBAx"^thoiigh  roAtr  late— lo  all  our  oonlribotors  aad  patrona. 
Oaea  more  we  come  befoie  yon— hat  in  hand— make  onr  bMt  bow  and— Mid— "nCtfiTr 
Bbft  exaedj— anzions  friend — till  we  haTe  onoe  more  inflictad  upon  joa  oar  mort 
iq»ient  loenhriitiooi^  till  we  have  once  more  given  jon  the  benefit  of  oar  ealaifed  ts- 
pvience,  tiU  we  have  again  made  70a  donblj  pleated— Ift,  that  we  have  eontribntid 
•0  mnch  to  jonr  entertainment  and  inttmction— for  a  leisore  hoar  or  two,  and  Sad, 
'that  we  haTe  at  laat  drawn  ao  near  a  dote— till,  in  fine,  we  haTe  "  opened  npon"  joa 
4grin  eren'Sli'  B^nring  baa  opened  npon  at;  bright  and  blooming  or  gloomj  and  ead^ 
m  the  caae  maj  be.  The  aeaaon  ia  not  yet  quite  enough  advanced  to  arouse  in  oe  a 
lemarfcaUe  degree  of  enthoaiaam,  ao  if  tliat "  wee  word  loe"  (jMmgnA  alliteration,  eh  t) 
doM  nt  aooompUah  at  mndi  at  would  Ibe  deairable,  and  perhapa — under  more  (kToring 
dreamatancea— poMJble,  our  gentle  readera  (readera  are  alwaya  gaiiUf)  muat  find  their 
M)laoe  for  tiie*prosine«  of  the  Editor'a  Table  in  the  pagM  preceding.  Again;  likid 
'Aia  mag'it  tlie  true  reaaon  of  our  want  of  ancccM  in  thia  department— that  ia,  reeot 
leet,  if  there  ta  anj  andi  want— which  we  are  bj  no  meaae  certain  there  will  be— wo 
leek  eayeriewfla  -peraonallj,  we  mean,  for  eorporateljf  we  hare  had  enough ;  but  pentth 
oBf  we  were  nerer  guiltjr  of  anch  an  attempt  before.  Howeier,  we  don't  aay  this  ai 
an  apology  for  what  follows,  but  aimply  as  a  sort  of  fantrodnctkm  or  preface.  We  an 
wflliog  to  dlo'w^  it  waa  aorrowfoUy  declared  ICra.  Bombay  would  not  cb— ''make  an 
cfttft'*— and  thin  if  we  foU  we  ahaU  foal  that 

**IlMflnlt,^daMBr«taa,lanetiaflaf  atai%  . 
But  in  MTwlMf ,  ^hal  wa  ate  uadirllBca^'* 

Some  one  has  TOiy  wiaely  remaiked'that  "it  takes  all  sons  of  folks  to  make  a  world." 
Oirlain  it  is  tiiiU  this  remark  might  be  implied  to  a  Cb%« ;  for  if  "  aU  sorts  of  folks** 
can  be  fonad  anywhere,  it  is  lAers— come  remarkable  for  one.  thing,  some  for  lanother^ 
smI  some  fop-HNCftti^  at  all.  Some  jexcel  phj/tieaU^  and  some  mdtfp^fncallg ;  some 
maraOsf  and  MMne— and  by  for  too  huge ^  sum— tMftpraffy.  ^Perhaps  we  cannot  show 
tUs  dlTSidty  of  talent  more  deariy  Aan  by  two  or  three  ezamp|Ies.  We  recollect  there 
Wis  n  TSffy  4^^  Mid  solemn  interest  excited  in  the  Senior  Class  during  the  discussioB 
of  iStm  ni^lect  dT  .die  "  ultimate  atom."  The  quMon  was,  hiew  it  should  be  arriTod 
il^  niid'it  was ime  of  all  absorbing  intersst  Students  might  haTe  been  seen  "  draggiog 
Mr  wmgj  Isnglfa  along"  orer  the  College  gronnds,  with  downcast  eyes  and  an  as- 
of  desp  seated  melandioly  on  ereiy  countenance.  What  the  end  wonU  ha 
coild  oonoslTe;  bat  it  was  certain  that  snoh  a  depkmble  state  of  Aiifs  eoold 
IS 
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not  last.  At  Imigih  the  itartUiig  uid  joyous  intelUgeDOO  was  qm  momiBf  givan*  that 
llie  "vMmtM  tibom"  had  bow  diaooTored!  Oa  inqairy  it  wai  aaoertaiBcd  tkat  oar 
^'daril''  wai  the  fertimate  difcoTorar  of  the  hitherto  profimnd  secret  It  is  hardly 
flMeessaiy  to  say  that  he  rose  instantly  in  oar  estimation,  and  we  had  for  a  time  most 
•eriotts  tiKwgfats  of  his  promotion ;  bat,  like  most  resolves  made  vnder  the  inflaenee 
ef  extraordinary  ezeitemeat,  they  still  remain  naexeeoted,  Es  was  for  the  time  "  the 
obeerred  of  all  obeerfers,**  and  with  reason  too,  for  he  had  made  a  tremeadona  stride 
in  science,  beyond  the  age— an  adranoe  which  would  forerer  set  at  rest  all  oontro- 
Tersy— all  specalation  concerning  the  elements,  qvalities  and  properties  of  matter.  It 
is  tme,  tlie  nape  excited  some  sniprise,  bat  so  far  as  we  know  was  implicitly  Miefad. 
We  snbjoin  tlie  mtdua  apenmdi  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

It  is  proper,  howefer,  to  premise  that  the  disooTerer  is  an  enthnsiastle  stndeat  of 
Nataral  History,  taking  great  delight  In  **  shooting  and  stntt^"  ehip-mneha,  snow- 
birds  and  snch  "small  deer"  as  are  not  dangeroos.  He  said  that  ha  took  a  loWals 
leg,  bdled  it  sereral  hoars  in  ten  gallons  of  water,  earefolly  stndned  the  whole— exoqit 
the  leg  whidi  had  been  already  sftnaliiet{— cook  three  drope,  erraporated  them  eomplelslj 
in  a  glass  retort^  set  a  box-trap  at  the  apertnre,  and  the  next  mondng  ba  had  the 
"ultimate  atom  f  Bingnlar,  wasn't  it  t  And  it  had  nerer  been  ^BscoTered  befonil 
Whether  any  one  erer  tried  the  experiment  afterward  we  dont  know.  Hint  w  did 
not  we  orv  poidiee,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  oonstitutloBal  infispositioB,  but  mora 
particularly  because  it  would  ba;Te  seemed  uneourteoas  and  might  hava  indicated  a  want 
of  confidence  in  our  gimp's  **  Teradty,  whidi  truly  we  narer  for  a  moment  have  beam 
inclined  to  question. 

Another  anecdote,  whidi  at  the  time  vp^tutA  rather  amnsiog,  may  serve  to  fflnstiats 
the  aphorism  with  whidi  we  commenced.    The  topic  under  discussion  waa  the  exist- 
ence of  siaffsr^SM&ttaNoe— the  question  being  what  erideiioe  we  have  that  ttieia  is  any 
sndi  thing.    The  inquiry  was  made—"  When  you  look  at  an  object  what  do  yon  sea  1 
ibr  instance  when  you  look  at  this  desk  t"    The  answer  was  perfectly  orthodos— 
"  Form  and  color,  sir."*    Ques.— "  Is  that  all  V    Ans.— <'  It  U.**    Qaes.— "  How  do 
yon  know  then  that  there  is  aaytliiag  more  there  f    TUs,  as  might  havahesn 
expected  was  too  mndi^  and  tiie  interrogated  sank  beneath   its  wei|^     Aaa- 
ther  was  called.    The  same  question  was  asked  him—"  How  do  foa  know  thm 
is  aoythfaig  but  form  and  color  V*    With  an  air  of  oonsdons  superiority,  aad  a  fimHi^ 
of  ioYcntion  equal  to  any  emergency,  tills  embryo  metaphysician  JvpHes— "  Vdeaftk 
«|Ma,  fir  /"    The  applause  that  gf^fl  this  reply  was  unaalnions.  \WMla  wa  »%  i^oa 
this  subject,  perliaps  we  may  as  well  relieve  our  mind  of  one  moiaof  sonawhat 
ilar  character.    Speaking  of  "  personal  identity  "  and  its  evidence,  tiie  quastioiK 
red—"  What  evidence  have  you  that  yon  are  the  same  person  that  yon  wen  tea  yeaw 
ago  V*    The  reply  was—"  Memory  and  consdonsnesa— cousdons  of  what  I  now  am 
and  remembering  what  I  was  then.'*    Ques. — "  Bat  can  yon  lemember  what  yon  wm 
when  but  a  year  old  f "    Ans.— "  No,  sir."    Qoes.— "  WeU  yon  beUava  yon  mo  i^ 
same  person  now  as  then  V*    After  deep  study  and  consideiable  hedtatloB  Aa  iMm, 
answers^"  Tee,  sir."    Ques.—"  ^Vhy  do  you  believe  it  f"    After  a  stDI  loBfer  ihm 
spent  in  rilent  meditation,  ids  countenance  suddenly  brightened  and  be  rapHed  wMk 
eager  animation—"  Because  I  can't  think  who  I  csaU  have  beam  if  not  ttyaalff*    IImi 
reply  was  oMnsMauip^  satisfiietoiy,  and  H  Isneedlem  foiayttat  fib  laMao^ftm 
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II  ii  Mmd  raiioaf  what  a  di?«nillad  Mtemblaft  of  "hwmtau^'  am  alvvft  coUteHi 
iiiilitii  tha  walla  of  a  OoU^ge.  If  man  biaualf  is  a  iiiiaoeotn»  a  ooUaga  la  a  mIgto* 
eom  OB  a  aomawhal  laigar  toala^  and  wa  Tantora  to  alllim  iku  in  ao  one  plaea  aaa  a 
■an  obiain  a  betiv  knowlodga  of  man  ia  goseial  tha  world  ovar,  or  gal  nora  aduaal 
or  ualiil  idaaa  of  haman  natora,  of  what  tha  world  raaUj  U,  thaa  in  OoU^ga.  Hiio 
all.  daiaaa  ara  lapraiaiitad  and  whan  wa  lay  otf  daiaca,  wa  d*  not  maan  ahnp^  all 
fmfadaU^  or  nfmCoUi  c\Mum,  although  ona  wonld  gladlj  limit  its  maaniag  thai  'bt 
It  ia  hardlj  to  ba  axpactad  that  in  an  aiaociaiion  of  aoma  two  or  thraa  handrad  yon^g 
sen  ffoai  all  pacta  of  tha  eonntry  and  of  tha  world,  and  from  all  atationa  in  life,  thava 
ihonld  not  ba  aoma  who,  to  naa  tha  yvj  mlldeat  form  of  azpnialoB,  confer  no  honor 
ipoB  any  aociatgr  with  which  tl^j  may  ba  connaofted.  Wa  atacaraly  hopa  now,  thai 
aa  oaa  will  taka  offinea  at  tbam  few  plain  words,  spohan  in  onr  Sditoiial  ci^aeit^  and 
oaraalf  ahialded  bj  Sditorial'^ptiTilaga''— for  if  any  i»  tbna  taka  ambraga^  it  oartainlj 
iriU  not  ba  that  portion  who  ara  nndaaawiag  cantnra  and  if  all  indoda  tbemaaltaa  ia 
tiUa  nambar  aoaa  aan  And  feall— otharwka  wa  can  only  say, "  Si  vmt  'i§ ^e— waar  IC** 

Wo  pratmna  ao  oaa  who  has  aver  baaa  "ofar  tha  conna''  has  feilad  to  aotiea  caiw 
taia  diatiagoiaUag  abaraotaiiatiea  of  tha  fonr  daiaaa  in  CoUaga.  Tha  yyteaii  ara 
Ufar-feiliag— iadabitaUa.  Lat  na  for  a  mooMat  aota  aoma  of  tha  pacnUaritias.  Wo 
will  taha  onr  atand  at  tha  comar  than  and  aotioa  who  pamaa,  and  aaa  what  truth  thara 
ii  ia  Biannaw  aad  phydognomy  la  indioating  a  atndant's  poaitUm  in  Collaga.  Thara 
coaaaa  ona.  Notloa  hia  walkn-a  moat  marked,  lalfanffidant  awaggar— a  maiy  aridaal 
4aa'tF€ara4br«Bybody-lah-aaai  la  hIa  whola  damaanor,  reminding  ona  yary  fordUy  of 
ttat  important  epoch  ia  hia  childhood  when  jackati  ware  aschangad  fer  tha  loag-taiM 
eoat,  and  whea  he  loohod  with  a  lort  of  dignified,  pitying  contempt  upon  hie  yonager 
and  lem  foctaaata  eompaaiana.  Ton  kaow  him  iaatantly  to  ba  of  that  cUm  wha^ 
vhatbar  datarvadly  or  aot^  hOTa  tha  nnanTiable  reputation  of  emadiing  windowa» 
waolring  fireehmaa,  blowing  homa  and  makiag  '*ali^  hideooa"  generally*  Bat  here 
coaaaa  another  not  with  each  idMmportant  appearance  aa  thaflrat,  hot  with  downoaat^ 
aodeH  qoanfcaanra,  poadbly  owing  to  tha  feet  that  ha  feda  himialf  in  tha  preaeace  of 
fea^appardaaaca."  At  all  erentf,  ha  paasee  on  with  only  a  ehy  glance  at  yoar  feae^ 
■id  aaama  in  a  deaperata  harry  to  gat  10  the  recitation  room— that  if,  if  tikrt  if  hia  deaths 
atioa,  aad  if  not,  why  thm  to  ''prqrara,''  fer  thoae  aia  tha  two  things  apparmoat  in  hIa 
Idad.  There  Ip  a  look  of  aaziety  oa  his  feoe,  which  may  be  attribnted  either  to  fear 
kgiiaau^be  tardy  or  to  theft  twin  bagbaar  a  Sophomore.  This  Is  the  maawho 
kae  ooaM  la  Cdlsga  to  Imm,  aad  who  doa't  aee  what  pleasara  **  thoae  Sopha''  can  dad 
kl  "jfowjtaif^  Vlmshaiaa.  Oirtaia  Is  ha  that  ha  aafcr  would  ba  guil^  of  aiqrthing  ao 
'—(alaa!  Aa  feUihililj  of  manl)  But  who  is  that  walkiag  up  tha  hill  with 
amgljftfalrl  Look  oaa  momaat,  my  fiiend,  and  you  will  conddar  your  qaa% 
tioa  enptrflnons.  There,  ha  haa  met  tha  two  jost  mentkmed  and  passee  withonlae 
aaiB  liMkt  or  any  recognitioa  whatofar.  Not  that  ba  feds  abom  them— by  ao 
Ha  hne  baea  h&n  loo  long  to  cherish  any  feaUnga  of  that  nature  lowarda  hif 
feaaw-aaatarak  Be  ease  tha  folly  of  it.  Ara  th^  aot  all  of  ona  femily^-aortof 
^aihan  fai  aoma  laapecte— and  shall  ha^  foraooth,  because  ferthcr  adfaaeed— bacaaia 
h^jMaaartaaMd  fed  aaalted  eboue  his  lem  fovored  aeighborst  Nd»  thia  is  ad  tha 
caasaolhia  coadaei.  Ha  wonld  ba  iadignant  if  you  should  auributeittothls;  bal 
«sraAer  thialk  ha  would  ba  puwried  to  ghra  a  dsar  aad  SMoewd  reaaoa  far  it»  nalem  it 
he  iOBit^bhui  nf  thii  tinfl    BatlataafeUowhIiaashegoealatotha  Cfeepdl^fQiL 
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How  qiUljJik  gaifty  hm  TasiilMdl    II  mmw  m  if  a  thamler^iMid  h»i 

dmfy  ihtomu  a  thidair  ravii  Mm,  and  m  kviiti  tbeie  vith  lagabriout  eomitei 

bi  atMW  tha  maiy  sMdal  of  piopria^.    StnuigewtetliMprodtMtdUwiehaage- 

Ifcf   To  jjpM  p«lMi|ii  ll  la,  boi  aoi  to  vrwho  hofo  boan  ^*tltfo«gh  iliU»'^  lao  i 

jmu    BiitaairaaMgiftidiHtfiBWq«it7J«iiaow,laliiaostaryondarioofli,wlic 

•  luuibarof  tlNao'«aMidali^«ollaeladaai|ilMidaof  MahoduMdl  engaged  in^-i 

Okl  nottoglwtaHttlewadBnif  eiamwiwr/    Tfaa enrtaina  are  all  drawn  and  thf 

ftailoeked;  b«ltt&l»  alclMMgll ayrth  refgaa  there,  there  ie  an  egpfeeiioA of  anxk 

•veiy  bm.    In  the  miiat  of  tbdr  aMrrimeat,  a  elep  ie  heard  aaeendteg  theetnii« 

iCaatiy^very  iroioe  la  hoahed,  eieiy  oheek  ia  MaaclMd,  and,  in  the  twfaklfng' 

aje^  everj  ambraibamd  article  haa  diaappeared— the  ite^  approach  the  door--^'  al"- 

<ho  iilencoV4eath  jwigna  in  that  daaerted  (I)  rooni.    Do  yon  any  hmger  doi 

what eiaaalibf  belong f    Bnt oomo— 4et  m  intradnee  to  yon  a  repreaentatif  o 

another  and  ed^  other  daw  in  cdlege.    We  aball  bo  obliged  to  go  to  hie  room, 

ia  ao/iv  advaneed  tliat  be  Tery  eeldem  appeaie  abroad,  except  at  racitaftiwii  oee 

ally-«-loprayeri,perfai4>a,  in  aome  caiee,  we  sight  add  abo ;  but  tlrfa' im^  aa  w 

left  ont»  alooe  nearly  att  have  ''diieretionaiy  abaencea,**  widcfa,  finelf  ^ram 

maana,  ^8tay  away  froaa  prayeia  aa  hwg  aa  pm  pleaae,  and  if  it  la  erer  eoon 

diopin.''    80  we  wiU  aeek  hhn  at  hia  reonu    We  knock— a  graff  " Halloo^ 

aKpraiiiTO  and  oniqne  way  of  tailing  us  to  *'eonie  In.''    Nowwiien  thtf  d6or  ia  o| 

and  we  enter,  we  may  find  the  oecapent,  TnTionily  engeged,  aooordHng'to  thOiH 

Ae  moiaent.    He  m^  be  aittang  in  hie  eaay  chair,  lipped  back  and'teeU  on 

dmaming  over  metaphyaicf,  or  ho  may  bo  atralehed  out  at  fhU  length  1^ 

"lonnge,*'  nMdHating  upon— hia^tndleal    Ah,  no  1  iqion  hia  proapecta  and  intn 

lifter  be  tfhall  bO'freed  horn  the  fettralBta  of  ^ttega  iawa,  and  eapedaUy  thai 

liaily  obnoziona  one  rmpeetlng  **  matriwHmUU  a^iirt"«MNr  be  may  be  deeply  en 

hi  a  gatte  of  cheaa,  and  thw  waathig  the  golden  oMmenta  wlUeh  wUl  be  g^  i 

aoon.    Bal  be  aaaarad  timt  whatever  yon  ind  him  dolag  hmid$,  yon  wlH  i^aioel 

fiablyftnd.himimohiBg,oralleaatyonrolfaetori«wfil  be gveeted wittf^tfie tttfi 

email  of  the  tUo  weed,  which  aeema  to  be  the  golden  bond  of  asaodatlOtt  belwn 

ao'called  gentleman  and  the  biackgnard.    Thii  onebablt  tliey  have  in^cominon, 

overlaating  diigraee  of  the  former  be  it  aald.    (After  thia  homay  w^'proceiid.; 

addraaam  ni  with  an  air  of  oordiality,  bat  of  perlbct  faidepandence— iAdeed  ohe ' 

be  apt  to  Bristake  him  Ibr  a  aort  of  second  edition  of  the  '*Deolarai6a^t^filidi 

enee,''  believing  in  certain  ''inalienable  rigbli,  anmng  which  are  Uft^'libegrty  ai 

pnianit  of  lawimm,  which,  In  hit  ^vocabrnkary,  la  aynonymooa  with  kt^tprntm, 

hqipen  to  be  of  one  of  tlie  *'  k>wer  daaaee^  Imendeavom  to  adi^  bii^eonveieal 

ai^  ear  capadtlea,  and  therefore  talka  qaite  oendeaeendingly  and  patronbfingly  < 

ilndlea,  the  beantiea  of  "  Horace,''  the  pleaaare  io  be  derived  from  a  ear^Ail  ati 

"  AnalyHoal  Qeometry"  and  odier  tnbjecta  of  thainatm^  which  he  aippoeeam 

partienlarly  hitereatfaig  to  na.    It  mnat  not  be  nq^poeed,  ]iow«#er,  ttiMf  dnring  1 

time  he  haa  made  no  alhiiion  to  hmMlf,  for  yon  will  think  afterwaida  -that  i 

althongh  yon  didn't  aeem  to  notice  it  thm,  moat  of  bla  eonvefiatioo  telatad  u 

waa  the  order  of  thinga  when  Aa  waa  a  Fkeihmaa  or  Soph,  ^  the  cM'M^  b^ 

the  whole  yon  are  well  pleamd,  and  think  U  yonraelf,  ''What  a  deHghtfU  Hidi 

•caiofa  mnit  baTO,"  and  look  forward  with  lotfghig,  yat  alMK  dej^Mtaf,  |p 

the «ma iHMn  yon  can db  M aB»b   1Nl,8idiryettA»  plaatoit  Ma  giodai 
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<<>niti-bj far tiM  pleasaaiMl  Ttirln  CollQg#— and ••  a gwenU thtatf ,  Benionftiv* 

^^7  Mt  of  bdngt-Hdwrnyt  teee^g  dM  nnfiirtaiiat*  Edlton  of  fSti  Qiuuterly  and 

^^ntn  of  the  tmamtX  Oolli^  Catoldgoo.    Theio  ara  worthj  tho  deapat^  eommiMratkNi 

of  allpUlaatliropiciiidfrklaala.    Joal  look  al  tbair  woa-bagoaa  ooamaaaiioei,  baggavd 

^oob^aad  Uood-ahotajca.    &i»mmuk  tkm9,mrt    Thaliaoiaik  v«  inridioas.    II 

^  aof  caaaad  by  what  yoa  io  nnUaililngly  aaggeat^  imt  by  ov«r«zartloik  and  azeaiilfv 

>KMatal  dapwioB     Tni]][[a'inort  forioth  pbjeet  cannot  ba  imaglMd  t^  oar  broth« 

*'  ^iUl"  tiMio,  gAsiiV  diaeonaolatelj  at  tbat  inmania  pUa  of  nntobl  C^ogiiea.    Ua- 

•oM,  did  wa  say  f    We  ahonld  ratW  say  mipaidfir,  ataoa  in  troth  the  graatar  part  on 

,  bat  tiiora  baing  no  law,  aavo  tho  law  of  honor,  to  oUlga  tha  bayM  to  taka  than 

kiga  portion  raauin  yal  ofthaad.  '^ 

Uadoabledly  oaa  (hbg,  if  not  tha  primciptd  ona^  which  contrlbntaa  greatly  to  fha 

air  tha  kit  yaar  in  oollega^  ia  tha  Cmi  that  it  if  tha  laat  your*    Foor  yaan 

eoUcga  walli,  howerar  happily  thay  may  ba  panad,  ii  a  long  tima  and  tha  r^ga- 

fontina  of  azardiai,  baeooMi  at  laat  to  monotonou  aa  to  ba  irkaoma,  and  tha  ati- 

looka  Ibrwaid  with  Joy  at  Iha  proapaet  of  fpaady  dali?aranoa.    Tha  world  la  all 

him"whantoehooaa,''aoditliaat«ralthat  ha  ihonld  ba  eager  Ibr  that  tima 

whan  ha  ihall  ba  fiaa— whan  conddfaig  in  tha  powara  of  hia  own  dardopad 

;  throwing  oif  the  ahaoklaa  that  haTa  ao  hw^  bound  him,  in  body  if  not  !■ 

^yU^lia  may  ilq>  Ibrth  on  God'a  graan  earth  and  eommanoa  to  think  and  act  inda- 

Ibr  htmaalfl    If  ha  hat  wall  improred  his  time  for  the  lait  Ave  yean,  he  ii 

for  HA^  and  if  aof,  than  four  jean  of  hia  lifo  have  bean  thrown  away,  and 

for  whatafar  mental  ad?aacamaat  he  may  hare  made,  nnleaa  he  baa  reared  tha 

ipoa  ^  baaii  of  ilrm  moral  prindplei,  onfortanate  will  it.be  for  him,  and 

liifoitmiata  for  the  aodaty  npon  which]  ha  shall  obtmde  himself.    Let  oa 

bi^  thifo  are  bat  fow  iodL 

koar  pav^gitaathma  the  other  day,  on  an  "errand  of  mercy,"  tIi:  soliciting  sob- 
■w^thjua  to  Iha  ^^QvAsmLT"  for  tha  Mfdfaihia/ beoedt  of  the  deaiitd  sabscriben, 
^M  MidaaToriBg  to  impress  npon  tha  minds  of  delinqnants  the  superior  merits  of  onr 
^'Obttdogaa'*  (tiiera  'tia  again,)  for  tha  peeaniaiy  benefit  of  ouaelf,  wa  chanced  npoB 
^  foUowiaf  daUekraa  sMrtaaM  of  IVashmaa  azperienoa,  whidi  wa  foal  called  npon  to 
tHi  iha  "baaadt  of  onr  drcolatkm,*'  although  perfaapa  at  tha  ezpenae  of  the  writer^ 
"NUiiij  and  to  hia  anrpriia  at  being  so  nnezpectedly  bronght  hito  the  notice  of  a 
*l4^dy  raspaetaUa  and  diserimlnating  pnbUc/' 

SMmpa  aoma  apology  may  be  deemed  neeaaaary  for  aUowfaig  the  faisertfon  of  certaia 
^«Ma  and  aKprsssJons  of  a  not  very  refined  natore,  aa  for  example  the  word  "  thnn^ 
la  Aa  fifth  Baa,  aad^smaahad"  In  the  eighth.    We  eaa  only  aay  that  wo  daeoi 
ImaAi  of  Aa  nmarkabia  precocity  of  the  aothor: 

avraaa  iv  oouaoa  or  — — -. 


Oa  tha  stofiath  cC  fiiplMhir,  qplli  aatly  la  ths  mantef , 

I  waa  roosid  ftam  my  dasdMn,  wltfaaat  a  moaMat^s  wanlagi 
^y  the  itagtag  «f  a  baU  la  a  Borth-aast  dliaotkM, 
Whtoh  Sit  ma  la  thi  foOowlag  tialn  of  rsfiaetioa ;« 
«» Bow  thatfa  tha  oM  abapii  bdl  Jwt  as  sen  as  ifaNrf^y 
Bat  why  la  aaaipasrioa  dots  It  rlBf  M,  I  woadsrs 
Bfsm  Jfaigli,  Jtogk,  last  Ilka  a  firs  btfl, 

iad  what  amkas  •sm  Hag  H  so,  «aMaftitf  If  I  aaa  tsO.** 
▲flsr  Jtipkig  ft  *v  Bdaatis  and  thtekfog  It  ofw, 

AthaaithtataHkB^mlBi,  aadlthnciddtoaarar 
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Ttel  ikfft  flMf*(  te  iB  toirm  a  >lMitry  baD, 
Wldoh  iMd  Mtrlj  MCompUshed  ft  pi«tl7  good  «  nn.** 
HftTing  ooiM  to  ttMooaelofioD,  alter  mmoh  doUbtnftta, 
Tball eooM  desp a littlo  longer  wltlioiit dArogsllon. 
I  tuTBod  nyielf  ortr  ftr  a  eomftrtable  iboom, 
flagriag  to  Bjitlf .  *<  rn  gat  «p  whan  I  obooM." 
Pd  BoaooMT  adoptad  tlila  dim  raadatioai. 
Than  WKf  mind  waa  a*  onoa  kaoohad  intoooBAMlOB 
Bj  tho  ringing  or  aaotber  baU  "  lika  aU  git  aoiiti» 
And  that  <Ui  waa  tha  ohapal  ban,  I  badn*t  tha  laaat  dooM. 
Bo  I  bonndad  ont  oC  bad  and  draw  on  mjbraaahaa 
With  that  dai^  of  band  which  aKperianaa  laaohw; 
▲ndinidiinginjtoi'ot,lBiadatiaekalSBrprafan    ' 
And  Itonnd  a  lot  of  BraahBMB  all  gatharad  ronnd  tha  doon. 
I  mindad  mj  own  boainaai  and  thaj  mlndad  thatii, 
▲nd  Aat^an  Aoar  ir/t«r  lAci  w<a  want  in  to  pnjan. 

This  ipeaki  for  itself,  tha  last  line  in  particnlar  is  torribij  espiesslTa.  It  wWL  ba 
completelj  onderstood  and  appreciated  bj  a  great  majoritj  of  ^uondbM  JWihimm>  In- 
deed, if  cor  own  memory  were  not  remarkably  treacberoos,  we  think  wa  shoald  be 
able  to  recall  drcomstaaces  in  our  eTentfnl  history,  which  in  ftr  too  many  raapedi 
were  moomfally  similar  to  those  so  graphically  dqncted  abore.  But  wa  wiU  cbaqga 
the  sal^ject  It  is  one  which  it  is  painfol  to  think  npon,  and  besides  it  seams  so  lo^g 
ago,  so  far  back  in  the  dim  distance,  that  they  appear  almost  to  balaqg  to  Biothsf 
sphere,  and  we  hare  no  disposition  to  disturb  their  ashes,  hnmbly  mindfol  of  Aa  good 
old  adage,  "Nil  de  mortals  nisi  bonom."  There  are  many  things  in  oar  eoU^  liil 
which  we  look  beck  npon  with  pkasnie  and  alas  1  too  many  which  canaa  fteli^p  of 
de^  regret.  To  which  dass  belongs  the  hci  that,  daring  the  first  term  of  Fntkmm, 
year,  we  were  so  deroted  to  the  caase  of  science,  so  self-eacrifici^g  at  the  fbrioa  aC 
learning,  as  to  attend  volwaarS^,  aredtation  an  hoar  before  prcgerif  whUe  the  stall  wwe 
still  shining  brightly,  and  the  eastern  sky  had  not  yet  began  to  grow  gray  with  the 
eoming  dawn,  we  need  not  say.  At  sndi  a  time,  an  obsenrer,  liad  tfaara  baaa  om^ 
might  hare  seen  that  noble  band  of  yonths  bending  their  steps  towards  KsMogg  Hal^ 
onmindfol  of  cold,  or  storm,  intent  only  on  "  raking  x's."  Well^  thoee  daja  nra  j 
and  we  wonder  now  that  we  alladed  to  them  at  all,  for  it  is  ywj  seldom  onr 
get  farther  back  than  the  "  Sophomore  Biennial,''  which  seems  to  be  the  "giaat  gB^ 
Axed  "  between  the  two  halyes  of  college  life,  orer  which  we  rarely  go«  and  which  Uii 
impossible  for  mtme  of  them  to  pass  to  as. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  gire  oar  readers  some  interesting  ilsns  of  eoll^  aewi^ 
bat  we  seem  to  be  the  victim  of  circnmstances.  A  long  Tacstloa  of  six  waeka,  aadte 
minsaal  qaiet  which  has  perraded  the  "  institntion  "  thns  far  this  tenn»  rso^  nsMa  n 
thing  not  to  be  thoaght  of.  It  is  tnte  there  are  certain  rnmors  of  an  imsreatiag 
acter,  bat  leet  we  may  be  prematare  in  their  am^ancement^  we.pref^  waiting  aatfli 
next  issne,  trasUng  that  then  ,tiiey  will  either  proTe  tp  btd  well  |budc4or  thair  Ibhiij 
made  apparent,  and  there  are  other  things  which  woM  be  of  arsry  iQlsnstiaf 
ter,  provided  there  were  even  so  macfa  as  a  rnmor  afloat  eoneendagtlita.  Vbri 
pie,  a  project  for  obtaining  a  plentifol  snpply  of  water  at  the  collsige.  &  would, 
oat  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most'  absorbing  topics  conosi^lila.  [■  Wji,  lLiv%  iadtidt  ^ 
artificial  hk$ of  somewhat  astonishing  proportions,  the  op(|l  lOf  i^bWh  Iwe  biSBllB 
ooeaslon  of  some  invidioas  remarks,  to  the  effbet  that  it  would  lif?Bb«B  flMta  wiM^ 


ir*    r. 
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•n>ropriated  to  brining  the  water  a  little  nearer  where  it  is  wanted.  Bal  we  all  know 
rach  obterrations  tpi^  be  made  bj  certain  disaffected  indiridiials  who  prefer  utility  lo 
beiaty,  oonmumnos  to  omameot,  and  who  eridentljr  have  no  jost  appreciation  of  art. 
Bat  seriooslj  it  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  things  connected  with  winter  life  here  lo 
be  obliged  to  go  perfat]!^  qnarter  of  a  mile  for  a  ptil  of  water  when  the  thermomeler 
iiidicitea~20^.  Nothing  in  the  Bevolationarr  War  coold  have  been  more  trying  lo 
nie&'a  to/es,  uoless  perhaps  the  winter  at  Vallej  Forge,  which,  if  all  aecoonts  are  to  be 
believed,  mej  be  a  parallel  case.  We  woald  therefore  ssj  to  the  "  powers  that  be," 
b  the  words  of  the  "  chief  ezecative/'  **  we  recommend  this  matter  to  jonr  serioos 
ttd  eerlj  attention." 

A  new  pnblication  has  made  its  appearance  in  college  the  present  term,  bearing  the 
Uchly  eopbonioos  title  of  the  "  GoUelmensian/'  containing  the  colle^  societies,  secret 
■ocietiei  and  in  general  taking  the  plaoe  of  the  osaal  "  College  Index,"  although  we 
PRNnne  it  will  not  be  considered  unnecessary  or  inexpedient  to  issue  the  "  Index  " 
Biit  term.  The  production  is  very  neatly  printed  and  for  a  novice,  **  takes  "  very  weO 
pttbsps  it  will  become  a  "  fixture." 

Ob  the  evening  of  the  24ih  Febmery,  a  levee  was  held  at  the  *'  Bfansion  Hoose," 
te  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Col.  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  college.    I| 
wm  simply  a  social  gathering  of  the  ofBcers  and  students  and  a  few  invited  friends 
eottisting  mostly,  we  were  happy  to  observe,  of  the  fairer  portion  of  creation,  bj 
vfcose  gentle  and  inipiriog  presence  the  sociability  and  festivity  of  the  occasion  were 
of  flonrse  greatly  increased.    Afier  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  prommading  by  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  ladies,  and  in  gaxUg  upon  the  "  forbidden  fruit "  by  the 
IflSi  fortunate,  a  collation  was  served  to  the  hungry  multitude,  for  which  they  are  in 
dabled  to  the  generosity  of  Nathan  Jackson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  noblest  benefactors  of 
WiUiams  College,  whose  dooatioDS  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  although  by 
so  ■nans  sautf,  we  trust  have  but  just  commenced. 

After  the  satisfaction  of  the  "  inner  man,"  .speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Hopkini, 
Ibiloved  by  Prof.  Lincoln,  Bev.  Mr.  Dnrfee,  C.  A.  Stork  of  the  Senior  class,  M.  L.  P. 
Bill,  Junior ;  T.  H.  Woods,  Sophomore ;  and  E.  Hooker,  Freshman— all  but  the  flrit 
Mag  in  response  to  various  appropriate  sentiments.  The  whole  affair  as  might  have 
boisi  anticipated,  under  the  guidance  of  our  worthy  President,  passed  off  in  a  highly 
•ntbliMtory  manner.  We  obtained  one  or  two  scraps  of  information  on  this  occasion, 
wliidi  If  not  marpritung,  were  at  least  neio.  For  instance  we  learned  that  Woodbridge 
litlk,  Esq.,  was  bom  in  1741  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1 770,  ol  the  age  o/ninelem 
frntnl  Also  that  the  sum  of  $2500  and  $2700  is  $6700 !  "  Wonderful,  t/ Cms /" 
We  also  ovetheard  one  most  villainous  remark,  by  a  person  who  %koM  have  known 
remark  which  we  were  both  surprised  and  mortified  to  hear.  An  allusion 
made  in  one  of  the  speeches  to  the  fact  that  Col.  Williams,  among  other  qualifica- 
ikme,  **  could  outwhoop  the  very  Indians  themselves."  Upon  which  the  above  men- 
tioaed reprubate observed,  that  perhaps  he  mighi  "outwhoop"  the  bidiotu,  but  ho 
wvndd  de(y  him  lo  "  outhoop  "  the  iadiee  then  and  there  present  With  this  exceptioa 
tfm  pfooeedings  were  marked  by  a  great  degree  of  decorum. 

Tkt  Florida  expedition  started  from  New  York  on  the  1 9th  ult,  but  did  not  leave 
Oooej  Island  till  the  Slst.  After  being  detained  by  stress  of  weather  for  seventy-two 
koBBy  bdng  obliged  to  lay  to,  they  arrived  at  St.  Marys  on  the  9th  inst.  The 
had  beea  so  long  and  the  weatiier  so  severe,  that  much  anxiety  began  to  be 
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ftlt  for  the  safdtj  of  the  tchooner  bj  the  friendi  of  the  crew  in  this  vidiiltj. 
pwrtj  were  to  teperete  et  St.  Biujs— ft  part  to  explore  the  eonthem  portion,  pnitien- 
Urij  Kej  Weft,  and  the  remainder  the  nonhem  sectioni.    At  the  last  adTleee  eefwnl' 
▼alnable  collectioni  had  already  been  flMde^  and  the  proepecti  of  a  trip  ineeearfU  It 
every  retpect  were  good.  ^ 

The  election  of  ezhibiton  at»  pnblle  debate  reenlted  ae  foUow^^ 

VathOLOQiAJS.^DAaUn^  R^  Aptaomp,  B.  W.  Colb,  G.  B.  Mavlt.  Onmr^M, 
A.  Pixncx. 

PeiLOTBCHHiAir.— Z>e6al0«,  E.  8.  Ibhax,  E.  Quaokkhbitsh,  W.  TATiXKnc  Or^ 
ior,  B.  P.  WiLSOV. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  Adelphic  Union  exhibitors  is  as  follows : — 

PniLOLooxAV.— Duspntafi/,  M.  H.  Smith.  Poet,  H.  B.  Sterens.  Fini  Ormar,  X. 
C.  Hooker.    Seoomd  Orator,  W.  A.  Lloyd.    TUrd  Oralor,  C.  H.  Bizby. 

PBXLOTscHirxAir.— Z>iifNitofit,  J.  OuTHnu.  Poet,  J.  H.  Douohtt.  Ftm  On^kt, 
W.  Liorsiiio.  SiamdOraior,V.  W.Cole.  Third  Orator,  C.  C.  C.  FAnmM.  Fnfo- 
dktory,  D.  8.  Johnson. 

To  CoxmxspoNDBNTB.^We  foel  deeply  grateful  that  onr  coirespondenla  hsfn  gfe^ 
erally  been  so  pnnctnal  in  responding  to  onr  "  call"  for  material.  As  regards  the  ^maH^ 
qnr  readers  wilt  jadge.  Host  of  the  commanieationfl  were  accepted ;  bat  %  fov  mm 
necessarily  consigned  to  the  ignoble  pile  of  *'  Rejected  Addreeses." 

"  Anon"--Tonr  emendation  hayiog  been  submitted  to  the  "  AiUtratiTe  Plownr^  WM 
decided  '<  non  fit."  The  chirograph^  was  good,  but  orthographf  execrable,  nod  Iba  «Mi 
piece  wanting  in  perspicuity  and  order. 

"  Lord  Ratten" — ^A  peculiarly  sppropriate  cognomen,  considering  the  natnreof  jov 
piece.    HowsTer,  had  we  time  and  disposition  to  prune  it  of  its  tuperftmm$  pneriUttai^ 
it  might  become  a  readable  document    As  it  is,  you  must  yourself  acknowledgn 
"A  mouse  he  would  a  wooing  go"  is  hardly  dignified  enough  efen  for  a 
Hagasine. 

FoBxioir  C0RRB6PONDXNT8. — "D." — Tour  excuse  for  not  writing  ii  aapl^yi 
dent    '*  Matrimonial  subtraction"  thovdd  exempt  any  man  fiom  eontribntlon. 

"J.  W." — Yours  is  received  and  accepted,  as  you  will  see  by  consnliing  oar 
We  are  glad  that  matrimony  tn  proipective  did  not  stop  you  from  yonr  duty, 

D.  D.  Evans — Your  most  polite  and  courteous  note  is  receiTOd.    It  Is  qoils  too 
perative  for  a  gendeman,  but  does  not  seem  unbecoming  in  yon.    Howereti  •§  Sqnffcob 
says, 

**  Where  ^fiqwtf cnct  il  wir, 
IbfoUytonipJ^.** 

We  haye  quite  a  number  of  articles  which  were  handed  in  too  late  for  thb 
They  will  appear  in  our  next 

Our  Exchanoxs. — We  hare  receiyed  Nos.  4  and  6  of  "  The  Stylos;*  Nbe.  S 
5  of  the  " Beloit  Monthly;"  Kos.  4  and  5  of  the  "Knoxiana;"  Noe,  1  and  S of 
*'  Kenyon  CoUegian ;"  Ko.  7  of  the  "  Marietto  CoUegiate ;"  Nos.  11  and  IS  of  1 
"Wisconsin  Journal  of  Eiucation;"  No.  10  of  the  "Fort  Edward  Int.  ICag./* 
3  of  the  "  Philomatbiean ;"  No.  3  of  the  "  Amherst  Coll.  Mag. ;"  No.  6  of  dte 
san  lat.,"  and  No.  5  of  the  "  Yale  Lit" 
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Thbouoh  their  religious  nature  men  have  always  been  exposed  to  a 
pecoliar  f<»in  of  tyranny.  This  nature  in  men,  resembles  one  of  those 
Miered  groves  of  antiquity, — reared  by  the  true  Grod,  cheered  by  his  sun- 
light, bowed  and  shaken  by  his  storms,  but  concealing  in  its  solemn  shades 
the  altars  of  superstition.  The  fascination  of  mystery  enables  craft  to 
grasp  dominion  over  the  mind  and  conscience ;  a  dominion  more  blastiiig 
Ui  its  tyranny  than  civil  despotism ;  for  men  may  rebel  against  the  one, 
bat  the  other  makes  its  ^  people  willing,  in  the  day  of  its  power."  This 
ifms  the  bondage  that  has  left  the  records  of  its  triumphs  on  the  Tigris^ 
oo  the  Nile,  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Rhine.  It  was  this  that  made  men 
doubly  slaves ;  slaves  to  their  princes,  and  slaves  to  their  priests.  This 
lias  lost  to  us  the  history  and  science  of  antiquity,  and  this  alone  has 
wasted  Egypt,  made  her  but  a  splendid  mausoleum,  and  sepulchred  for- 
ever in  its  painted  crypts  of  hieroglyphics,  her  literature,  her  history,  and 
ber  art 

Her  paganism  moulded  the  national  character  of  Greece.  Perhaps^ 
befbffe  the  days  of  the  Olympian  Theogony,  the  conception  of  one  invis- 
ible God  inspired  the  worship  of  the  tribes  of  Hellas.  But  this  conoep- 
tion  could  not  long  exist  among  a  people  with  no  especial  tendency  to 
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abBtnise  specnUtion*    The  natural  craving  <ff  Hhe  mind  for  that^  which 
was  more  within  its  scope ;  the  brightness  of  the  external  face  of  natare, 
luring  men  to  perform  their  sports  and  sacrifices  in  her  unveiled  presence ; 
their  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  natural  agencies  that  nourished  and 
refreshed  them  led  them  to  abandon  their  conception  of  a  single  God, 
and  substitute  that  polytheism,  which  every  age  has  proved  t^e  only  firm 
foundation  for  a  sacerdotal  sway.     Even  papal  Rome  could  sustain  her 
power  upon  no  other  basis,  and  when  she  could  not  revert  to  the  mjrthol- 
ogy  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  dared  divide  into  a  multitude  of  petty  deities 
the  Christian  God,  she  set  his  throne  far  off  in  clouds  and  darkness,  mul- 
tiplied the  ways  of  access  to  him,  and  called  on  men  to  bow  at  the  shrines 
of  the  Madonna,  and  worship  at  the  altars  of  a  hundred  saints.     The 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  appealed  directly  to  their  fancy  and  ima^na- 
lion,  and  subjected  them  inmiediately  to  the  encroachments  of  their 
Priesthood.     Localities,  like  the  cavern  of  Trophonius,  Whose  crazing  ter- 
rors banished  joy  forever  from  the  brow  of  the  beholder ;  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis,  that  from  the  hallowed  banks  of  the  Cephissus  imposed  a 
reverence,  that  shamed  the  ''  Peace  of  God,"  the  papal  power  proclaimed 
80  vainly  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  Delphian  tripod,  with  its  appropriate 
pillar  of  brazen  serpents,  and  the  thunders  of  Dodona  firmly  bound  on 
Greece,  the  shackles  of  her   hierarchy.     Eloquence  and    poetry  mel- 
lowed their  rugged  terrors  into  grace,  and  their  shroud  of  mystery  soft- 
ened but  deepened  their  impressiveness.    It  was  an  age  of  mysteiy. 
What  involved  it  not  intrinsically,  was  soon  invested  with  it  by  the  Priest-— 
hood.  It  breathed  from  every  mountain ;  robed  its  awful  genius  in  the  curl- 
ing waves  of  Scamander ;  brooded  in  their  philosophy,  aud  rendered  their*^ 
religion  awful.    It  established  a  power  over  mind  as  universal  as  con — 
science  in  its  application,  and  more  imperative  in  its  authority ;  which  thi^ 
doubts  of  philosophy  and  the  ridicule  of  satire  proved  equally  unable  to^ 
subvert    The  Greek  dwelt  always  as  under  a  vast  canopy  of  dread ;  i^ 
sombre  cloud  hung  ever  over  his  spirit,  even  when  the  skies  were  bright^ 
above  him,  when  the  heath  of  Hymettus  blossomed  at  his  feet  and  the^ 
waves  most  brightly  sparkled  on  his  classic  shores.    The  mystery  tha0 
clouded  antiquity,  that  pervaded  his  religion  lay  ever  upon  him  like  ^ 
sense  of  doom^  and  only  his  light-hearted  vanity  saved  him  firom  being^ 
crushed  beneath  its  weight,  into  the  broken-spirited  servitude  of  Bgypi... 
Thence  the  peculiar  national  character  of  the  Greeks  was  a  iii^aral> 
result.    The  exuberance  of  spirit,  the  nervous  vivacity  of  dispositioii 
that  lingered  when  their  intellectual  energy  was  gone^  inspired  their  so- 
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<^l  institations  with  a  feverish  vitality.  It  found  its  meagre  alinsent  in 
^eir  hollow  civil  rights,  in  the  information  which  their  games,  the  tbei^ 
^p  and  the  exoteric  doctrines  of  philosophers  diffused,  and  in  the  charm 
^^  grace  with  which  poetry  and  eloquence  invested  their  mjrthologj; 
And  while  it  turned  them  shuddering  from  the  clouds  and  darkness,  with 
^liich  an  artful  Priesthood  veiled  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  theology, 
^  ^roug^ty  amid  their  oOTruption,  that  love  of  superficial  elegance,  that 
'^^ctic  flush  of  beauty  and  exquisite  taste  in  which  the  world  of  art  still 
^Ods  its  models. 

Active,  lond  of  learning  and  ingenious,  their  activity  was  unreflecting 
'^^stlessness ;  they  loved  agreeable  knowledge  rather  than  abstractions, 
^nd  their  ingenuity  was  that  of  imitation.  The  profbunder  doctrines  of 
^beir  philosophers  were  foreign.  It  was  less  difficult  to  glean  from 
B^gypt,  Zoroaster,  and  the  Gymnosophists  of  India,  than  to  elaborate  phi- 
k>8ophy  by  patient  effort.  Its  bald  abstractions  charmed  them  less  than 
the  brilliant  fallacies,  to  which  they  listened  where  the  Athenian  /SijfMi 
IcK^ed  upon  the  sea.  They  menaced  the  life  of  Plato ;  they  murdered 
the  proud  Thracian,  Aristotle ;  they  gave  to  Socrates  the  bitter  hemlock; 
bat  the  same  people,  with  glad  rejoicing,  bestowed  a  sceptre  on  the  cour- 
tezan Aspasia.  The  lapse  of  centuries  has  left  their  vice  unparalleled. 
Their  love  was  without  delicacy ;  their  policy  was  unrestrained  by  prin- 
<^le ;  their  patriotism  was  no  love  of  country,  but  a  love  of  its  meretri- 
^OQs  pleasures.  The  vines  ran  wild  upon  their  mountains,  and  their 
▼allies  were  untilled,  while  they  lingered  idly  in  their  pillared  porticoes ; 
*>^d  Philip  of  Macedon  thundered  around  their  walls,  while  they  flocked  in 
thousands  to  the  theatre.  Only  the  fierce  energy  of  desperation  roused 
^em  from  their  idleness,  conquered  at  Marathon,  and  nerved  the  valor  of 
'^heniiq)ylflB. 

There  was  nothing  spiritual  in  the.  Grecian  character, — ^it  was  merely 
^  refinement  of  humanity.     We  find  nothing  diabolical  in  their  vioea, 
iH)thing  heavenly  in  their  virtues.     The  range  of  hunuin  taste,  and  intellect 
Wme  a  Procrustean  couch  for  their  literature,  mythology,  and  art 
Their  Poets  sang  of  humanity,  and  the  characters  of  their  deities  were 
homan  attributes  intensified.    They  had  not  intellectual  energy  to  con- 
eeiTe  an  invisible  Grod,  superior  to  the  frailties  and  imperfect  sympathies 
of  men.    They  wanted  Gods,  whose  human  passions  rendered  them  ap- 
predable  without  efert — beings,  whose  names  could  be  defined ;  not  like 
the  Christian  Deity,  a  Being  to  be  felt  alone,  dim,  undefinable  and  incom- 
prehensible.   This  was  the  fascination  of  Greek  mythology,  not  that  ii 
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00  elevated,  bat  that  it  was  so  low.  It  was  the  loftiest  reach  of  I 
man  taste  and  genius,  bat  the  fall  scope  of  their  theology  was  within  1 
grasp  of  mind.  No  infinite  parity  rendered  its  beauties  incompreher 
ble,  nor  were  its  terrors  so  fearful  as  to  be  upappreciated.  Their  Gk 
dwelt,  not  above  the  rolling  heavens,  but  on  the  summit  of  an  eminez 
in  Greece,  and  their  Tartarus  was  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  not  wh< 
**  deep  calleth  unto  deep."  Men  cannot  sympathize  with  the  infinite  eo 
tions  of  the  Christian  God,  but  boundingly  respond  to  every  impulse 
Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  Apollo.  Thus  they  forsake  the  beauties  of  i 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  linger  around  Olympus ;  calmly  contemplate  i 
distant  and  incomprehensible  terrors  of  the  Christian  Hell,  but  shuddei 
the 'gloomy  horrors  of  the  awful  home  of  Pluto  and  the  dread  Proserpi 
The  Greeks  were  wretched  amid  all  their  superficial  elegance.  1 
depth  of  their  despair  was  marked  by  the  intensity  of  their  refinemei 
but  when  they  reached  that  degree  of  intelligence,  which  is  inoompatil 
with  servile  devotion  to  the  Grods ;  when  their  oracles  had  lost  th 
sanctity ;  when  Pericles  and  Thucydides  had  taught  them  to  contei 
the  prodigies  of  the  age,  they  began  to  despise  the  bonds  that  bound  the 
Then,  for  the  want  of  civil  law,  dissension  spread,  and  beautiful  Grec 
drew  the  dark  pall  of  anarchy  over  her  hills  and  islands,  and  bowed  h< 
self  before  the  dark-browed  Nemesis  of  Macedon.  So  the  Atheni 
when  in  despair  he  consigned  himself  to  death,  threw  a  mantle  over  I 
head,  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  and  died«  And  now  the  Oracles  of  Gree 
are  mute  forever,  and  the  fires  have  long  expired  upon  her  holy  alta 
Her  warriors  now  go  out  no  more  to  battle,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  fi< 
of  Marathon  know  not  that  it  b  holy  ground.  Her  bards  are  silent,  a 
her  instruments  of  music  are  hushed.  The  thoughtless  throng  no  lonf 
linger  in  her  courts,  and  temples,  and  the  mournful  wail  of  the  midnij 
wind,  that  sighs  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  her  pentellic  porticos,  is  t 
fitting  requiem  for  her  beauty  desolate. 
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The  Ljoeum  of  Natural  HlBtory  had,  for  a  loDg  time,  been  desiroofl 
^f  enlarging  their  collections.  Possessed  of  ample  rooms,  thej  felt  the 
^^cessitj  of  active  measures  that  should  fill  the  empty  cases  of  Jackson 
^all.  During  the  Fall  of  1856,  many  plans  were  proposed  and  discussed, 
but  no  other  seemed  so  full  of  promise  as  that  of  an  expedition  to  the  Florida 
^e  J8.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  charter  a  small  vessel,  which  should  con- 
"Vey  thither  an  exploring  party,  composed  of  members  of  the  Lyceum ; 
^n'd  remain  at  their  service  during  the  two  or  three  months  of  their  ab- 


Prof.  Hopkins  with  his  accustomed  ardor  engaged  in  the  projected  en- 
^lerprise,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  agency,  that  the  requisite  expenses 
"^rere  provided  for,  by  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  Lyceum  and 
^Tollege.  Prof.  Chadboume  was  induced,  though  at  great  sacrifice  of  his 
»wn  time  and  personal  convenience,  to  assume  the  guidance  of  the  party, 
id  the  Lyceum  feel  they  are  indebted  to  his  exertions  for   the  ulti 

success  of  the  expedition. 
Early  in  February  1857,  the  schooner  Dew-Drop,  of  New  York,  was 
^chartered  and  fitted  for  the  cruise ;  and  on  the  19  th  of  the  same  month, 
^^ailed.    The  expedition  was  composed  of  the  following  persons,  members 
the  Lyceum. 
H.  C.  Allen,  Archibald  Hopkins, 

Ltxan  Beegher,  S.  H.  Scudder, 

G.  W.  Carleton,  J.  M.  Nichols, 

W.  D.  Dat,  N.  B.  Sherwin, 

J.  E.  Darbt,  E.  p.  Willard, 

S.  E.  Elmore,  R  H.  Ward, 

W.  S.  GiLMAN,  E.  M.  Wight, 
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A  high  degree  of  saocess  attended  all  the  moTements  of  the  expedition, 
and  such  has  been  the  interest  it  has  awakened  among  the  friends  of  the 
Societj,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  the  following  narrative  before 
the  readers  of  the  Quarterly. 


PaH  1—7^  Cruise  of  the  Dew-Drap. 


At  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  19ih  of  February,  1857,  the  schooner 
Dew  Drop  was  lying  under  sailing  orders  in  the  East  River.  The  mor- 
ning had  been  dark  and  foggy ;  the  wind  was  light  and  Southerly ;  and 
the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  trip  down  the  bay  of  New  York  was  very 
doubtful.  Our  party  of  explorers,  bound  to  the  Keys  of  Florida,  was 
embarked,  and  impatient  for  the  novelties  of  a  sea-voyage ;  so  that  great 
was  the  satisfaction  of  all,  when,  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  stream*ers  of 
the  shipping  began  to  turn  their  fluttering  folds  toward  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  and  preparations  for  iilimediate  departure  were  commenced. 
A  short  prayer  was  offered,  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Beecher ;  friends  were  bidden  farewell,  and  dismissed  to  the 
shore;  the  moorings  were  cast  off;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  with  cheerful 
shouts  from  the  crew,  and  parting  cheers  from  the  crowd  on  the  wharf, 
our  yacht  was  moving  rapidly  out  from  among  the  vessels  that  lined  the 
piers  of  the  East  River..  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  north-east,  and  a  strong 
ebb-tide,  bore  us  swiftly  past  the  fortifications  of  Governor's  Island,  and 
hurried  us  into  the  broad  expanse  of  New  York  Bay.  The  water  was 
full  of  ice,  floating  down  the  river ;  and,  as  our  little  vessel  threaded  her 
way  between  the  huge  cakes,  or  went  crushing  and  grinding  among  the 
smaller  fragments,  we  stood  shivering  on  deck,  and  thought  of  Dr.  E^e's 
experiences  in  Arctic  navigation. 

The  sun  soon  disappeared  behind  a  lowering  bank  of  clouds ;  the  sky 
became  hazy,  and  the  wind  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  captain  consid- 
ered it  unsafe  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  land  that  night  He,  therefore, 
here  up,  after  passing  through  the  Narrows,  and  anchored  the  vessel  in 
Coney  Island  Cove.  This  was,  at  first,  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  inex- 
perienced ;  but  when  night  closed  in,  and  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale 
from  the  eastward,  accompanied  with  driving  rain  and  piercing  aleeti  we 
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all  ftcquiesced  in  the  superior  foresight  of  the  cosuoander,  and  made  our- 
selves as  coDteuted  as  poeaible,  while  devotiDg  our  time  to  an  inspection 
of  the  accommodations  furnished  for  the  vojafiB.  The  schooner  waa, 
originally,  a  fishing  i^matk  of  nicetj-flve  tons  burthen,  and  had  been  fitted 
for  this  cruise  hj  the  couGtmction  of  a  tempontr;  cabin  extending  half 
the  length  of  the  hold.  A  double  row  of  standing  bertha  formed'  the 
sides  of  this  apartment,  and  a  rough  pine-wood  table  occupied  more  than 
half  the  intervening  apace  ;  so  that  only  a  narrow  alle;  on  either  side 
was  left  far  passage  and  accommodation.  The  deck,  wiiich  formed  tba 
ceiling  of  this  delightful  saloon,  was  so  low  that  tio  one  could  blond  up- 
right under  it,  and  many  were  the  consequent  knocks  which  we  received 
during  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  i^ea-lit't;.  Light  and  air  were 
admitted,  when  the  weather  was  pleasant,  througii  a  "  hatchway"  in  the 
deck':  when  it  nuned,  the  "  companion- way"  (us  the  covered  entrance  to 
the  cabin  is  called,)  alone  served  instead  ot'  dgois  and  windows.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  us,  the  vessel  had  Just  been  relitted,  and  painted  ;  so 
We  enjoyed  as  much  comfort  a«  was  possible  on  bo  limall  a  cratL 

Our  first  night  on  the  water  was  the  occasion  of  much  novel  experiwiGe. 
Xfith  two  or  three  exceptions,  no  one  of  our  party  had  ever  before  beeif 
^at  eea ;  consequently  we  were  as  verdant  as  the  Ireshmen,  who,  for  the 
^3rst  time,  attend  morning  prayers  in  the  chapeL  The  evening,  in  faot| 
^^vas  well  worn  away  before  the  good-natured  steward  could  answer  all  the 
^^aestions  with  which  he  was  assailed,  concerning  the  advantageous  loca- 
V^ion  of  sundry  ooals,  bats  and  boots,  during  the  hours  of  repose ;  and 
^mnanj  were  the  complmnis,  only  half  smothered,  by  certain  large-limbed 
Mnetnbers  of  the  party. 

The  ni^t,  at  length,  was  spent,  and  morning  dawned.  As  the  first 
glimmering  light  appeared,  there  was  a  general  uncoiling  and  disentangle 
meot  of  brawny  limbs  throughout  the  ranges  of  berths.  My  next  neigh- 
bor had  found  bi»  quarters  too  contracted  fta  comfort ;  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  relieve  Lis  feelings  by  the  utterance  of  a  series  of  character- 
ielic  yells,  wLich  soon  proved  cuntugiouij,  ranch  to  the  discomfort  of  a  few 
steady  minded  persons  who  were  somnuleutly  inclined,  and  blessed  with 
a  constitutional  aversion  to  early  rising.  It  was  amusing  to  remark  the 
expedients  adopted  by  those  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  ( 
but,  when  the  steward  announced  that  no  fresh  water  could  be  served  out 
for  purposes  oF  ablution,  the  consternation  manifest  upon  the  oountenattCH 
of  the  unsophisticated  was  something  truly  appalling.  After  break&st — 
a  meal  which  was  consumed  in  a  manner  inAcative  of  the  most  primitive 
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voracity — we  attempted  the  deck ;  but  the  wind  was  blowing  a  perfect 
easterly  gale,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  no  one  could  stay  long  away  fifom  the 
cabin  stove.    Sheltered  as  we  were,  under  the  lee  of  Long  Island,  the 
water  was  comparatively  smooth ;  but  still  the  vessel  had  sufficient  mo- 
tion to  render  some  of  us  quite  uncomfortable.    The  crew  spent  the  day  in 
stowing  away  the  cargo,  and  clearing  the  decks  of  every  supernumerary 
article ;  while  we  sought  out  all  manner  of  witty  inventions  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time.    Several  enthusiastic  young  gentlemen  were  intent  upon  a 
boating  excursion  to  the  shore ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  delivery  of  an  im- 
pressive harangue,  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  that  they  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  their  project  of  rowing  half  a  mile,  in  the  teetib  of  a  gale^ 
and  against  the  strong  current,  that  was  setting  out  of  the  bay.     Our 
sportsmen  finally  produced  the  contents  of  their  armchests,  and  passed  the 
forenoon  in  fingering  and  furbishing  a  most  formidable  array  of  rifles 
fowling  pieces,  revolvers,  hunting  knives  and  daggers.     Tlie  unarmed 
members  of  the  expedition  were  blessed  with  no  such  resource;  so  mnoe 
went  to  sleep ;  others  watched  the  revolutions  of  the  steward  around  his 
red  hot  little  fury  of  a  stove ;  while  still  others  maintained  a  pexaisteiit 
analysis  of  their  physical  sensations ;  and  all  united  in  a  moat  earnest 
longing  for  the  clear  skies  and  warm  airs  of  the  southern  dime.    Aa  the 
day  wore  away,  the  motion  of  the  vessel  increased,  causing  a  great  degree  of 
discomposure  among  the  uninitiated ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  afibrding  no  lit- 
tle mirth  to  the  ^  old  sailors."    One  burly  youth,  in  particular,  who  re- 
joiced in  an  herculean  frame  and  a  powerful  pair  of  lungs,  complained 
loudly  of  great  internal  agitation ;  and  thought  he  must  be  loddng  very 
pale.    He  was,  however,  quite  revived,  at  the  supper  table,  on  being  in- 
formed that  his  countenance  was  as  ruddy  as  the  plate  of  ^  salt  junk"  be- 
fore him,  and  became,  at  once,  more  than  usually  vociferous  and  voraeioas. 
But  this  feeling  of  relief  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  our  heroie 
friend  was  soon  compelled,  by  his  emotions,  to  assume  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  berths.    There  he  spent  the  evening,  edifying  the  com- 
pany, from  time  to  time,  with  ludicrous  statements  concerning  the  progten 
of  his  malady ;  and  protesting  every  minute,  that  he  **  would  go  on  deck, 
and  relieve  himself  of  everything  but  his  boot-heels,  which  we  were  re- 
quested to  gather  up  and  send  home  to  his  mother.**    This  gentlemaa^ 
dium,  a  round-faced,  spectacled  satyr,  had  no  fear  of  the  sea  befbie  his 
eyes,  but  marched  comically  around  with  note-book  and  pencil,  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  afflicted,  and  the  exact  times  of  their  re^eelife 
seizures.    The  comic  element  was  so  involved  in  our  misery,  that  not  even 
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those  who  were  most  affected  with  sea-sickness  could  faSl  to  eigoj  the  la- 
dicrous  features  of  the  case. 

The  gale  spent  its  fury,  during  the  night ;  and,  when  we  arose  at  earlj 
mom,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north  was  rippling  the  water,  and  stirring 
the  dense  masses  of  fog  that  covered  the  baj.  The  air  was  frosty ;  and  the 
rigging  was  encrusted  with  a  film  of  ice,  formed  by  the  rain  of  the  previous 
evening.  The  sun  appeared,  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  and  soon  dissolved 
the  mists  that  obscured  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  We  immediately  got 
under  way,  and  before  ten  o'clock  were  passing  dose  along  the  beach  of 
Sandy  Hook,  with  a  fine  westerly  wind  swelling  the  canvas  of  our  sails. 
As  we  glided  past  the  light-houses  and  buoys  into  the  open*  ocean,  it  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  different  emotions  displayed  by  those  of  the 
partj  who  had  never  before  been  at  sea.  A  gentle  swell  was  rolling 
lasilj  in  from  the  Atlantic  Some  thought  it  grand — some  considered  it 
terrible— others  were  merely  uncomfortable.  The  wind  continued  to  in- 
x^ase,  and,  before  noon,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
aiL  Sea-sickness  became  alarmingly  prevalent,  and  the  owner  of  the 
lote-book  found  constant  employment  Only  three  of  us  were  really 
>ro9trated  with  nausea ;  the  others,  through  their  superabundant  vitality, 
ndared  its  discomforts  with  remarkable  courage ;  always  giving  fair  no- 
loe,  and  requesting  public  attention,  every  time  they  were  driven  to  the 

rail,  and  joining  heartily  in  the  laughter  attendant  upon  their  perform- 


We  were  sailing  all  day  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey ;  a  low,  white 
land-beach,  in  appearance  utterly  void  of  interest  Three  or  four  schoo- 
lers were  in  sight,  washed  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore,  just  where  our 
vessel  would  probably  have  been,  had  the  captain  pushed  out  to  sea  on 
Fhorsday  evening.  A  cool  wind  bore  us  rapidly  on  the  course,  and  as 
the  shadows  of  the  quiet  Saturday  evening  gathered  over  the  ocean,  the 
Absecom  light-house,  with  its  glimmering  rays,  served  for  a  few  hours  to 
mark  our  progress,  and  then  sank  from  view  in  the  northern  horizon. 

Sunday  was  a  charming,  spring-like  day.  Gentle  breezes  wafted  us 
slowly  over  the  quiet  waters,  and  breathed  new  life  into  our  bodies. 
Schools  of  porpoises  gamboled  around  the  vedsel,  and  oily  blackfish 
puffed  little  clouds  of  vapor  into  the  air,  as  they  slowly  rolled  their  huge 
carcasses  past  No  land  was  in  sight,  and  only  a  passing  sail,  flitting 
bere  and  there  along  the  horizon,  served  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not 
BDtirely  alone  upon  the  blue  ocean.  A  due  observance  of  the  day  was 
naintained  by  all  on  board,  and  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  e^joy  the 
2 
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peaceful  calm,  and  quiet  passage  of  its  hours.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
the  wind  died  awaj,  and  during  the  two  following  days  we  were  almost  en- 
tirelj  becalmed.  When  we  arose,  on  Tuesday  morning,  not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring ;  the  undulations  of  the  sea  were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  smooth  as  silk.  The  low  shores  of  North  Car- 
olina were  in  full  view,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  yet  the  air  was  so 
clear  and  still  that  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  dull  murmuxing  of  the  surf 
along  the  beaches  and  shoals  that  lined  the  coast  Large  flocks  of  beau- 
tiful white  gannets  were  sweeping  around  over  the  water,  and  the  sea 
was  perfectly  alive  with  porpoises,  now  laasily  rolling  their  shining  fins 
up  into  the  sunlight  and  then  darting  swiftly  away  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  A  light  breeze  at  length  began  to  breathe  at  intervals  from  the 
southwest,  and  carried  us  slowly  along  among  the  flocks  of  sea-fbwL  Our 
ornithologists  eagerly  endeavored  to  improve  this  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing their  collections,  and  blazed  away  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
for  the  space  of  six  mortal  hours ;  but  the  beautiful  birds  could  seldom 
be  approached  within  rifle-shot,  and  ordinary  discharges  of  dack-shot 
from  such  a  distance  produced  no  effect  Our  naturalists,  having  been 
very  desirous  of  comparing  the  plates  in  ^^  Audubon's  Birds "  with  the 
living  specimens  around  us,  wero  exceedingly  disappointed  at  their  want 
of  success,  and  were  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  a  young  gentle- 
man (whose  early  triumphs  in  the  capture  of  the  ultimate  atom  at  col- 
lege had  rendered  his  brain  fertile  in  expedients),  brought  forth  a  long, 
rusty,  old  ducking-gun,  into  which  he  proceeded  to  screw  a  triple  charge 
of  buckshot  Then,  having  steadied  his  nerves  with  a  tremendons 
mouthful  of  ^  fine  cut "  tobacco,  he  took  careful  aim  at  a  magnifioent  gan- 
net  which  was  slowly  circling  around  the  vessel,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Down  fell  the  unfortunate  victim,  dead  and  motionless  on  the  wateri  and 
with  shouts  of  exultation  we  turned  the  vessel  from  her  course  to  pick  np 
the  prize.  An  enthusiastic  crowd  swarmed  over  the  bows  of  the  adioon- 
er  with  landing-nets,  grapnels  and  harpoons,  (one  fellow  was  seen  eageriy 
reaching  with  the  handle  of  the  deck-broom,)  to  secure  the  bird.  It  was 
at  length  fished  up,  and  deposited  in  all  its  beauty  upon  the  dedc,  when 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  now  waning  day  in  comparing  our 
ure  with  Audubon's  descriptions,  and  preparing  its  j^umage  fer 
tion. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  With  only  two  or  tiiree  exoqh 
Uons,  all  were  again  sea-sick  and  miserable.  But,  as  usual,  our  rerf  mis- 
fortunes were  the  occasions  of  frequent  mirth ;  they  would  have  been 
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Otherwise  ntterlj  intolerable.    Daring  the  afternoon  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  coast  a  few  miles  north  of  Cape  Hatteras;  then  tacked  ship,  and 
stood  off  agunst  a  strong,  southeast  gale.    This  increased  our  discomfort, 
and  our  companion  whose  sufferings  while  anchored  at  Coney  Island  have 
been  already  recorded,  found  himself  again  prostrated  in  his  berth  where 
he  passed  the  time  lamenting  his  foUj  in  trusting  his  precious  corporositj 
to  the  motions  of  the'  treacherous, ocean.    Another  young  gentleman,  who 
was  blessed  with  an  exquisitely-  sensitive  physical  organization,  became 
convinced,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  his  berth  was  not  suffi- 
denUy  airy  and  spacious  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  dium* 
He,  therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  ^b  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  encamp  for  the 
ni^tty  on  top  of  the  dining  table.    As  he  lay  enveloped  in  white  cover- 
ings, with  a  flaming  candle  at  his  head,  he  presented  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  certain  disagreeable  natural  object,  and,  consequenily,  provoked  many 
very  uncomplimentary  remarks  from  the  surrounding  beholders.    He  wai 
not,  however,  utterly  inanimate,  but  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  inverted 
blessings  from  under  the  blankets,  much  to  the  amusement  and  edification 
of  the  audience.    In  spite  of  several  argumentative  discourses,  itnd  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice,  our  friend  persisted  in  maintaining  his  position 
till  the  middle  of  die  night,  when  the  vessel  suddenly  executed  a  frightful 
roll,  hurling  all  the  movables  in  the  cabin  into  a  heap  at  one  end,  and 
landing  the  unhappy  tenant  of  the  table  in  their  midst,  with  his  head  in 
awful  proximity  to  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  cavernous  spittoon.    It  was 
with  no  little  difficulty,  and,  it  is  feared,  with  much  internal  profanity,  that 
oor  unfortunate  companion  gathered  up  his  remmns,  and  deposited  them 
A>r  the  rest  of  the  night,  in  their  legitimate  position  beside  his  jeering  and 
iH>w  exultant  chum. 

Oor  progress  till  the  last  of  February,  was  slow,  and  characterized  by 

^w  hiddents  of  interest    A  constant  succession  of  headwinds  and  calms 

-^^t  us  drifting  in  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  we  could  not  rc^ 

^Vaui  from  envying  the  passengers  on  the  steamers,  which  were  almost 

^^y  in  sight,  as  they  hurried  past,  on  their  way  up  and  down  the  coast 

^^^^me  hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  and  many  were  the  expedients  adopted 

hasten  its  flight    Some  of  us  were  hopelessly  sea-sick — some  found 

^4e  examination  of  their  weapons  an  unfailing  resource — some  drew  con- 

^olatioii  through  an  endless  succession  of  cigars — while  there  were  only 

^  few  who  had  the  courage  to  enter  upon  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 

*l!!here  18  no  place  where  '^e  is  so  easily  wasted  as  at  sea.     Siottny 

breather  casts  a  gloom  over  everything,  and  utifits  one  for  any  exertioUi 
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physical  or  mental ;  and  when  the  skj  is  clear,  and  warm  airs  waft  the 
ship  along,  a  delicious,  dreamy  languor  pervades  the  system,  and  seduces 
one  into  the  most  remorseless  sacrifice  of  his  hours. 

The  last  day  of  February  was  an  extremely  uncomfortable  day.  We 
were  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  whither  our  vessel  had  been  driven  by  opposing 
winds,  and  were  slowly  working  along  against  its  rapid  cunrent.  The 
wind  died  away  with  the  afiemoon,  and  huge  masses  of  lurid  clouds  be- 
gan to  rise  above  the  horizon.  As  the  sun  went  down,  they  gathered 
blackness  and  intensity,  and  soon  came  sweeping  upon  us.  We  took  in 
all  sail  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  squalL  Tlie  thunder  and  light- 
ning surpassed  all  our  previous  experfence.  For  half  an  hour  the  schoo- 
ner was  in  the  very  center  of  the  storm-cloud,  with  the  lightning  darting 
its  constant  streams  of  fire  into  the  water  around  us,  while  the  thunder 
roared  unceasingly,  and  every  wave  of  the  ocean  glowed  with 
phosphorescent  light.  The  rain  poured  in  perfect  torrents,  and  at  each 
instant  we  expected  the  deadly  stroke;  yet  every  feeling  of  terror 
was  swallowed  up  in  contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  tempest. 
The  destroying  bolt  alone  seemed  wanting,  to  cap  the  climax  of  perfect 
sublimity. 

The  squall,  at  length  passed  over,  and  the  stars  began  to  peep  in  be- 
tween the  driving  clouds.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  gUmmering 
flashes,  as  the  storm  rolled  away  up  the  Gulf  Stream.  As  the  electric 
light  quivered  around  the  horizon,  it  seemed  as  if  the  brooding  wings  of 
night  were  for  a  moment  lifted,  to  let  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  gkry  in 
upon  the  troubled  ocean. 

The  following  week  was  one  of  great  discomfort,  and  we  experienced 
every  possible  vicissitude  of  weather  during  its  course.  The  wind  would 
blow  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass,  and  then  die  away  into  a  calm. 
The  waves  were  now  sleeping  in  perfect  quiet — now  swelling  like 
mountains,  and  threatening  at  every  surge  to  engulf  our  little  oocUe- 
shell  of  a  schooner.  We  had  sunshine  and  clouds— whirlwinds  and  thun- 
der squalls.  One  night,  indeed,  our  vessel  was  struck  by  lightning.  Two 
glittering  balls  of  fire  darted  down  the  mast  to  the  deck,  along  which  they 
rolled,  sparkling  and  crackling  over  the  cabin — prostrated  the  helmsman, 
benumbing  his  limbs  with  the  shock,  and  then  glanced  over  the  stem  into 
the  water  with  a  hissing  sound,  like  that  produced  by  the  sudden  immer- 
sion of  red  hot  iron.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  seriously  iiyored,  aii4  the 
vessel  escaped  without  damage. 

Monday  morning,  the  8th  of  March,  at  length  dawned  upon  na.    Our 
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soundings  indicated  an  approach  to  the  coast,  and  every  one  was  on  the 
qui  vive  of  antidpation.    At  nine  o'clock,  the  low  shore  was  descried,  and 
soon  a  white  sand  beach  was  yisible  along  the  whole  western  horizon. 
After  much  examination  through  the  spj-glass,  and  repeated  consultations 
of  the  chart,  our  captain  declared  that  the  schooner  was  twentj  miles 
north  of  St  Mary's  River — the  place  of  our  destination.    A  gentle  breese 
carried  os  slowly  along  to  the  southward,  and  it  was  long  past  noon  be- 
fore the  buoys  which  mark  the  passage  across  the  bar  of  the  river  became 
Tisible.    We  raised  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  crept  slowly  towards  the 
land,  feeling  every  inch  of  the  way  with  the  soundiing-lead.     The  surf 
was  tumbling  heavily  on  the  bar — the  breese  shifted,  coming  in  light  pufb 
fiom  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  no  pilot  appeared  in  answer  to  our  sum- 
mons ;  so  every  preparation  was  made  for  anchoring.    The  tide,  fortu- 
nately, was  in  our  favor,  and  the  channel,  though  very  narrow,  was  well 
marked  out ;  so  the  captain  concluded  to  push  in  as  far  as  possible  before 
letting  the  anchor  go.    The  surf  roared  more  terribly  as  we  advanced, 
and  the  wind  and  current  being  in  opposite  directions,  rendered  the  vessel 
nearly  unmanageable;  we,  consequently,  almost  despaired  of  effecting 
the  passage  in  safety  ;  but  just  as  we  were  beating  about  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  channel,  a  coasting  steamer  came  rushing  past,  on  her  way  up  the 
river.    Our  captain  hailed  her  and  received  all  necessary  information  con- 
cerning the  course.    She  steamed  rapidly  through  the  passage,  and  was 
soon  hidden  from  view  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  while  our  vessel 
drifted  slowly  along  with  the  tide,  which  finally  swept  her  into  a   wide 
basin  between  Cumberland  and  Amelia  islands.    In  this  sheltered  harbor 
we  cast  anchor  and  secured  the  schooner  for  the  night    The  surrounding 
shores  were  barren,  low  and  sandy ;  but  everything  wore  an  agreeable 
sdr  of  novelty.    The  solid  walls  of  a  United  States'  Fort,  in  process  of 
erection,  were  the  only  visible  signs  of  civilization ;  all  else  appeared  in 
its  primitive  wildness  and  beauty.     As  the  sun  went  down,  perfect  clouds 
of  birds  were  visible  along  the  beaches,  and  numerous  stately  pelicans, 
sweeping  dowly  around  the  reefs,  rendered  our  ornithologists  half  fhmtic 
with  delight    The  evening  was  calm  and  pleasant,  and  we  f>pent  an  hour 
on  deck,  enjoying  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  and  listening  to  the  merry 
aoDgs  with  which  several  of  the  party  enlivened  the  solitude  of  the  har- 
bor.   After  this  little  concert,  ink-horns  and  journals  were  in  general  re- 
quisition, and  it  was  midnight  long  before  the  scratching  of  quills  ceased 
to  disturb  the  otherwise  silent  cabin. 

The  wind  changed  during  the  night,  to  the  northeast,  and  at  early  dawn 
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eyecy  preparation  was  made  for  getting  under  way.  The  pilot,  a  vener- 
able Spanish  gentleman,  came  on  board  soon  after  break&st,  and  in  a  few 
minntesy  with  a  &yoring  wind  and  a  flowing  tide,  we  were  gliding  swiftly 

np  the  St.  Mary's  Biver.    The  surrounding  country  was  low  and  flat 

scarcely  elevated  above  high-water  mark,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  cov- 
ered with  dense  pine  forests.  An  hour's  sail  up  the  crooked  channel 
brought  us  to  the  town  of  St  Mary's,  a  pretty  little  village,  nestling  among 
the  trees  on  the  Greorgian  bank  of  the  river,  at  ar  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  ocean.  This  place  had  been  chosen  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
expedition,  and  here  we  expected  fo  meet  Prof.  Chadboume,-  who  had 
preferred  ihe  overland  route  from  New  York,  to  the  uncertain  passage  bj 
sea.  No  sooner  was  the  vessel  anchored,  than  our  party  hurried,  one  and 
all,  to  the  shore,  each  intent  upon  rest  and  refreshment  after  the  discom- 
fort of  our  long  and  perilous  passage.  Some  hastened  to  the  postpoflice, 
some  to  the  hotel,  while  others  started  at  once  upon  a  tour  of  observation 
and  discoveiy.  To  our  great  disappointment,  Prof.  Chadboume  was  not 
in  the  place.  He  had  awaited  our  arrival  for  more  than  a  week,  and  had 
then  proceeded  to  Femandina — a  small  settlement  on  Amelia  Island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river — with  the  intention  of  meeting  us  there.  Oar 
late  arrival  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  early  departure  that  morning, 
had  frustrated  this  design,  and  we  now  found  ourselves  without  any  lead- 
er, or  directions  for  action.  We,  therefore,  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  strolling  and  searching  for  curiosities  of  every  kind. 

St  Mary's  is  a  quiet  little  town,  with  its  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  well  lined  with  shade  trees.  At  all  the  principal  cross- 
ings, large  wooden  pumps  are  situated,  shaded  with  handsome  live-oak 
trees,  and  frequented  by  negro  women,  who  come  to  draw  water,  and  then 
depart  with  their  pails  balanced  on  their  heads.  Nearly  all  of  the  shade 
trees  are  fringed  and  covered  with  the  trailing  Southern  moss  (ItUandna 
lOfMotWes,)  which  gives  them  a  singular,  though  not  unpleasing  appearance. 
The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  have,  generally,  an  appearance  of  being 
slightly  constructed,  but  are  tastefully  surrounded  by  lai^  yards,  well 
filled  wiih  shrubbery  and  choice  fruit  trees.  Everything  has  a  dreamy, 
easy  air,  like  that  of  tropical  climes ;  there  is  no  noise,  no  bustle,  nothing 
going  on,  excepting  at  the  lumber  yards,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  We  found  the  inhabitants  extremely  hospi- 
table, and  anxious  to  render  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  Quite  a  number 
of  valuable  specimens  were  presented  to  the  expedition  by  various  persons 
interested  in  the  objects  of  our  pursuit,  and  mudi  information  oonceming 
different  localities  was  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
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The  country  we  found  very  different  in  appearance,  from  what  our  pre- 
irioaslj  formed  ideas  had  led  us  to  expect  It  is  sandj  and  level  as  a 
9oor.  The  greater  portion  is  covered  with  pine  forests  and  thickets,  es- 
pecially where  the  land  is  wet  and  swampy.  Few  of  the  clearings  are 
cultivated,  but  are  filled  with  a  growth  of  dwarf  palmetto  and  low  shrub- 
bery. The  roads  are  beautifully  smooth;  and,  winding  as  they  do^  among 
Ihe  tall  and  shady  pine  trees,  they  offer  rare  temptations  to  those  fond  of 
equestrian  exercise.  The  limited  time  of  our  stay  prevented  us  fioni  vis- 
iting  the  plantations  of  the  interior ;  consequently,  we  did  not  see  the 
l>atriarchal  institution  in  its  full  perfection.  Negroes  were  numerous 
in  the  village,  but  were  generally  employed  as  household  servants,  or  men 
of  all  work  about  the  town,  and  in  their  personal  appearance,  at  least, 
gave  no  evidence  of  undue  physical  exertion  on  their  part  The  masters 
evidently  considered  kindness  the  best  policy,  and  appeared  to  manifest 
none  of  that  spirit  so  oAen  ascribed  to  the  owners  of  slave  property.  It 
chanced  that  one  of  our  number  claimed  relationship  to  a  certain  northern 
divine  whose  name  has  recently  become  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  and  considerable  curiosity  respecting  his  personal  appearance, 
was  in  consequence,  manifested  by  some  of  our  friends  on  shore*  When, 
however,  the  young  gentleman  was  pointed  out  to  their  notice,  and  they 
beheld  a  burly  youth  in  top  boots  and  a  broad  belt,  well  lined  with  knives 
and  pistols,  bendes  sundry  appliances  for  scientific  investigation,  they  could 
express  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  admiration  of  his  appearance  and  equip- 
ments. 

On  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  March  10th,  we  made  an  examination  of 
the  river  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  season  was  too  early  to  admit 
of  procuring  many  plants,  but  we  were  successful  in  obtaining  shells,  birds 
and  fluviatile  specimens.  Much  inquiry  was  made  afler  alligators ;  but 
they  are  only  found  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  and  we,  there- 
fore, met  with  no  success  in  that  department  of  our  search. 

Prof.  Chadbonme  came  up  the  river  at  evening,  and  joined  us  on  board 
the  schooner.  A  council  was  held  at  once,  and  it  was  decided  to  divide 
the  party — one  half  to  remain  at  Femandinafor  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  northern  part  of  Florida — while  the  other  half  should  immediately 
proceed  with  the  schooner,  to  examine  the  Florida  Keys.  This  resoludon 
adopted,  we  commenced  taking  in  supplies  of  wood  and  water  for  a  month's 
cruise.  The  whole  of  Thursday  was  thus  consumed,  and  it  was  not  till 
Friday  morning  that  we  were  ready  to  drop  down  the  river ;  when  a 
storm  set  in,  rendering  it  impossible  to  move  from  the  anchorage.    The 
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wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  northeasty  and  the  rain  beat  pitilesslj  all  day 
long.  It  was  extremelj  yezatious — we  could  do  nothing  on  board,  or  on 
ghore,  and  the  storm  prevented  all  motion  upon  the  river.  We,  however, 
spent  the  day  in  perfecting  plans  for  future  explorations,  and  in  fitting  out 
two  of  oar  number,  who  had  been  detached  from  the  partj,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  expedition  up  the  river,  to  the  great  Okeefenokee 
Swamp— a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles. 

The  rain  ceased  during  the  night,  and  the  wind  became  &vorable ;  so, 
at  an  early  hour  of  Saturday  morning,  we  bade  our  friends  fiurewell,  and 
started  down  the  river.  The  tide  was,  unfortunately,  against  us,  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  the  point  of  a  quick-sand  shoal,  we  were  compelled  to 
cast  anchor,  and  wait  till  the  afternoon  curr^t  should  be  in  our  favor. 
When  we  once  more^got  under  way,  the  wind  was  so  light  as  to  be  of  veiy 
little  service,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resign  ourselves  almost  wholly,  to 
the  eddying  currents  of  the  river.  It  was,  consequently,  dark  when  the 
vessel  finally  reached  the  anchorage  at  Femandina,  and  ronnded-to  in  the 
midst  of  quite  a  little  fleet  of  U.  S.  surveying  cutters  and  tenders. 

The  cold  mists  and  clouds  dissolved  away  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  we  were  delighted  with  as  beautiful  a  Sabbath  morning  as  ever 
dawned.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  vessels  all  ran  up  their  flags  to  the  mast- 
heads, thus  giving  the  harbor  an  unusually  gay  appearance.  We  dressed 
ourselves  in  semi-sunday  attire,  and  at  ten  o'clock  went  on  shore  to  attend 
divine  services,  which  were  held  in  a  private  house,  there  being,  as  yet, 
no  church  edifice  in  the  place.  After  dinner  we  strolled  along  the  track 
of  the  new  railway,  which  is  in  process  of  construction,  from  Femandina 
to  the  Cedar  Keys,  and  considered  the  rising  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
the  place,  which,  though  now  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  existence^  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Although  very  strict 
in  our  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  nearly  every  one  of  the  par^  had  some 
involuntary  collections  to  exhibit  on  his  return  to  the  veneL  One  bad 
detected  a  beetle  crawling  over  his  coat ;  another  had  accidentallj  foond 
a  rare  land  shell;  another  had  captured  a  little  green  Chameleon-lixard; 
and  by  some  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances,  a  twining  black- 
snake  had  been  discovered,  wriggling  in  our  esteemed  professor^s  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Before  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  a  little  negro  boy  Inoaght 
us  an  alligator  ten  inches  in  length.  It  was  alive  and  pugnacioos— eav- 
agely  biting  at  everything  within  its  reach.  We  hospitably  entertaiiied 
the  little  stranger,  and  treated  him  to  a  draught  of  our  choicest  liqi 
under  the  efiects  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  he  still  remaini» 
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Monday  morning  found  as  hard  at  work  unloading  stores  for  the  North- 
em  division  of  the  partj.  A  sandy  bluff  surmounted  by  a  Ooast  Sarrej 
signal-pole  was  chosen  for  the  camping  ground,  where  a  largo  tent  bad 
been  erected  and  placed  at  our  disposal,  through  the  kindness  of  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  Florida'  Railway.  To  this  place  were  carried 
tiie  baggage,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  appliances,  belonging  to  the 
shore  party,  and  at  noon  the  signal  for  weighing  anchor  was  given.  We 
bade  our  companions  farewell,  and  set  sail  with  a  pleasant  breese  fair  a 
mon  th'scmise  among  the  Keys. 

Oar  situation  on  board  the  vessel  was  now  much  improved.    One  half 
of  the  original  party  had  remained  at  Femandina,  and  we,  consequently, 
fband  an  abundance  of  space  in  the  cabin.    It  seemed  at  first  quite  det- 
ente and  silent,  but  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  novelty,  and  en- 
joyed the  increased  accommodations  as  they  deserved.    The  weather  was 
warm  and  delightful ;  the  winds  were  fair  and  steady;  and  we  seemed  as 
if  floating  on  a  ^  summer^s  sea."    So  sudden  was  the  change  from  the 
eold  storms  and  wintry  winds  which  had  so  long  pursued  us,  that  for  sev- 
enl  days  we  were  almost  incapable  of  physical  exertion,  and  ooaH  only 
Be  on  the  deck  in  a  state  of  dreamy  languor,  or  sit  under  the  shade  of 
the  sails,  and  watch  the  dancing  waves  as  they  sparkled  in  the  sunlight 
On  Friday  morning,  the  20th  of  March,  we  sighted  the  northern  shore 
<€  Abaoo,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  continued  all  day  coasting  around 
4he  island  towards  the  ^  Hole-in-the-wall,''  a  promontory  which  marks  the 
^astern  entrance  of  the  passage  over  the  Bahama  Banks.    We  passed 
ttns  point  during  the  night,  and  reached  the  shallow  water  of  the  Banks  at 
*^«Ei  o^cloek  the  next  morning.    A  strong  trade-wind  was  blowing,  and  we 
^■"mailed  iall  day  before  it  with  only  a  space  of  twelve  feet  intervening  between 
^:^i«ir  kieel  and  tbe  white  sand  below.    The  water  was  perfectly  clear,  and  we 
^^oald  plainly  see  the  bottom  and  the  black  masses  of  sponge  growing 
The  depth  of  the  water  was  remarkably  uniform,  scarcely  vary- 
a  foot  from  ttiree  fiithoms  in  all  the  distance  across  the  shoaL 
It  was  four  o^dock  Sunday  morning  when  our  vessel  dashed  out  of  the 
^'^ white  water*  of  the  Banks  into  the  deep  blue  waves  of  the  Grulf 
^StrcaBDU    The  edge  of  the  Bank  is  abrupt  and  perpendicular  as  the  wall 
^of  a  precipice,  and  the  line  which  separates  the  white  water  from  the 
Wue  is  as  sharply  drawn  as  the  line  of  the  horizon.    One  instant  we 
toidd  by^ihe  Hgfat  of  the  moon  plainly  see  the  sand  under  oar  keel ;  the 
next  instant  odr  eyes  were  tainly  peering  into  the  an&thomed  depthe  of 
the  bine 
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Smidaj  was  a  delightful  day,  and  oar  vessel  foamed  rapidly  along  be- 
finre  the  strong  trade-wind.  At  sunset  we  were  seventy  miles  distant 
from  Key  West,  and  at  midnight  the  lighthouses  of  that  port  were  visi- 
ble. We  hurried  boldly  on,  passing  through  the  reef-channel  close  ander 
the  Sand  Key  light,  and  anchored  on  the  ^  middle  ground"  at  four  o'clock 
Monday  morning.  When  we  turned  out  at  daylight,  the  coral  islets  were 
in  full  view  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Key  West  was  the  nearest, — 
a  low,  level  islet,  covered  with  stinted  vegetation,  and  without  a  single  tall 
tree  on  its  whole  extent.  After  breakfast  we  got  under  way,  and  ran  up 
to  the  anchorage  before  the  town.  We  eagerly  hastened  to  the  shore  as 
soon  as  the  vessel  was  secured,  and  at  once  commenced  our  observations. 
The  city,  which  numbers  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is  filled  with 
elegant,  tn^ical  residences,  many  of  them  shaded  with  waving  cocoanot 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  tasteful  gardens  filled  with  blooming  oleanders 
and  choice  southern  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  Uie  sand j 
soil,  everything  appeared  green  and  flourishing ;  and  the  beautifbl  pink 
blossoms  of  the  favorite  rosebay  were  bursting  over  every  garden  fence. 
The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  inferior  in  appearance,  very  little  local 
business  being  carried  on,  and  the  traders  depending  mostly  upon  the  vis- 
its of  the  California  steamers,  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
wrecking  business.  The  United  States  Grovemment  is  erecting  in  the 
city  a  large  coal-dep6t  for  its  naval  steamers,  and  a  gigantic  fortifieatioa 
is  nearly  completed  on  a  shoal  half  a  mile  south  of  the  harbor.  These 
public  works,  when  finished,  will  give  the  place  an  air  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

Our  par^  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Clapp,  a  fimner 
pre^dent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  He  introduced  us  to  Mi^or 
Sanders,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  gave  us  every  fiidlity  in  his  power,  uid 
to  several  other  gentlemen  from  whom  we  received  many  favors.  He 
showed  us  charts  of  the  Keys,  furnished  us  with  a  pilot  for  the  veesdy 
and  presented  the  expedition  with  a  number  of  valuable  qKMdmoDB  whiek 
we  could  have  obtidned  in  no  other  way.  He  advised  ns  to  spend  tiie 
greater  portion  of  our  time,  after  examining  the  natural  hirtoiy  of  Key 
West,  in  exploring  the  vicinities  of  Bahia  Honda  and  the  Dry  Tortogps. 
Our  plans  were  immediately  arranged  in  accordance  with  tUi  reoommoi* 
dation. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  rainy.  Scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  had  foHsn 
daring  the  five  preceding  months,  and  the  cisterns  of  the  oity  weire  jamHf 
ezhaosted;  consequently,  what  was  to  us  a  great  sooroe  of  iaeoa^ 
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was  a  cauae  of  iminiDgled  satisfaction  to  the  inliabitants.  The  lioie  of 
our  stsjf  howeyer,  was  so  limited  that  we  coald  not  affoid  to  wait  for  tha> 
reinni  of  fair  weather,  and  our  parties  spread  themselves  at  an  earij 
hcNir  over  the  whole  island.  Thej  found  a  goodly  namber  of  plaoti,  bu^ 
the  rain  rendered  the  getting  of  specimens  yery  unpleasant  Dead  lan^ 
ahelk,  in  some  looalitiesi  were  lying  in  perfect  heaps  on  the  groondt  bul 
not  a  single  one  did  they  see  alive.  It  finally  became  so  cold  and  slonnj 
that  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  vessel,  having  made  only  a 
trifling  collection.  The  rain,  at  length,  ceased  shortly  before  sonsely 
whereupon  several  of  us  took  tho  boat,  and  sailed  to  a  mangroTe4ciej« 
abont  two  miles  distant  They  returned  soon  after  dark  with  a  huge  pdr 
iean  which  they  liad  shot  These  birds  they  reported  as  being  numerous 
aniong  the  little  mangrove-keys,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  statemeni  m^ 
organised  a  boat  expedition  for  the  morrow,  which  fortunately  proved  la 
be  a  most  propitious  day.  Our  parties  of  exploration  again  set  out  at  an 
eariy  hour;  one  with  the  boat,  while  a  second  proceeded  on  foot  around 
the  shore  in  search  of  shells,  leaving  the  idkn  to  guard  the  vessel,  pack 
away  specimens,  and  make  preparations  for  the  trip  to  Bahia  Honda, 
llieae  last  mentioned  gentlemen  were  so  fortunate  as  to  shoot  several 
pelicaoB  and  sea-gulla  as  they  were  leisurely  sailing  around  the  sohoonei^ 
and  the  preservation  of  their  skins  furnished  occupation  for  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon.  Our  conchologists  returned  at  three  o'clock,  having  made 
a  circuit  of  the  island  with  but  indifferent  success.  In  fiust,  we  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  marine  specimens  on  the  Key  West  beaches ;  there, 
irere  so  many  invalids  from  the  hospital,  and  so  many  little  boys  from  the 

^stjf  who  every  day  strolled  along  the  shore  and  collected  everything  new 

^ndcnrious. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  boat  had  not  returned.    There  was  no 
and  it  was  so  excessively  dark  that  we  began  to  fed  no  little  wu^ 
lest  some  accident  should  befall  our  friends  among  the  reefi  and  isiisls 
which  they  had  gone.    After  watching  and  waiting  till  nearly  bedtime^ 

"^re  heard  a  distant  sound  of  singing  from  over  the  water;  soon  the  phMh 

^oaia  was  audible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  explorers  were  alongBlde» 

TCh^  had  met  with  remarkably  good  fortune,  having  succeeded  in  di»* 

^oiveiing  a  pelican-rodcery,  from  which  they  brought  back  a  baskel  Am 

«f  .eggs  and  young  birds.    The  bottom  of  the  boat  was  fairly  covereA 

witk-^e  birds  they  had  shot,  the  shells  they  had  found,  and  the  vaiioaa 

wondera  they  had  eoUected. 

Ai  Bine  o'doek  the  neasi  mooing,  we  got  wider  way  for  BaUa 


(a  kef  about  thirty-dra  milei  «ut  of  Kay  West),  nnder  ths  gnMaiiM  of 
■a  experienced  wrecker,  whoH  ■erricOB  we  had  engaged  for  tbe  trip. 
The  paawge  was  between  the  outer  reeb,  en  the  smrtbt  and  the  line  at 
htya  on  tbe  north ) — a  passage  four  w  five  miles  m  widUi,  tfarongb  whicb 
we  were  obliged  to  work  tbe  Tessel  against  a  MroDg  trade-wind.  Oaw 
■ataralhUB  passed  tbe  d»j  in  skinning  the  birds  whidi  they  had  prerieiMly 
tbiaiaed,  and  in  cleaning  tbe  ibells  found  at  Key  West. 

We  anebored  tbe  •cbooner,  at  dnrk,  underthe  lee  of  Phie  Koj,  at  it 
was  UDsaft  to  sail  amoog  the  reefs  and  shoals  hj  night  The  oTening 
was  momlesB  and  calm ;  and  as  then  wae  an  abudanee  of  fish  abovttbe 
Teawl,  we  spent  seTeral  boors  in  piscetorj  amusement  We  saneeded 
io  eatebing  a  large  aamber  of  porgfceee,  gronters  and  eat-fish  (  beedoa  a 
iugo  cnw-flsh,  wbieh  bad  indiscreetly  sufiTered  itself  to  become  eata^^ad 
amoi^  tbe  lines.  The  sport  was  higfalj  enjoyed  by  all  the  party ;  tfaooBh 
ooe  poor  fellow  seemed  feted  to  catch  only  eels ;  and,  while  the  real  of 
m  were  pulling  up  goodly  fish  of  fair  prt^miions,  he  was  ceatfamally 
bothered  by  the  twisting  serpents,  writking  tbenualves  and  hie  line  iaia 
all  manner  of  vexatioas  knots. 

We  reached  Bahia  Honda— an  open  roadstead  between  two  little  id- 
ande— at  nine  o'clock  the  next  moniing.  A  par^  was  i 
landed  on  the  key,  where  they  spent  the  day  in  making 
of  its  saBd-beacbea  and  lagoons,  lliey  fonnd  the  island  tnnaatad  eidy 
by  two  of  tbe  tide  markeia  attached  to  the  Coaat  Survey,  i^o  had  a  lit- 
tla  tent  oo  the  beach,  where  they  lived,  and  watched  the  tide  gaagay  Jay 
•fUr  day.  A  more  mmtotonoos  and  cheerless  existanea  Mold  hardly  ba 
iaiagined.  Oar  puty  met  yith  good  gaoeew,  and  returned  at  avenia^ 
with  a  fine  collection  of  small  shells  and  marine  ffpwH m^M,  j[sl Imad  tin^ 
the  beach.  Tbe  rest  of  our  number  bad  met  wMi  no  leas  iiiiiiiieaa,  Ihrimb 
in  a  difierent  direction.  Having  remained  on  hnaril  till  IhnaftnnKJUii  IJils 
began  to  fall,  tht^y  took  the  Urge  boat,  and  sailed  over  to  a  shoal  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  anchorage.  Tbia  ehoal  was  only  two  or  three  feel 
under  water,  aoil  our  explorers  could  wade  around  on  it  with  perfect  ease. 
Tbey  found  bere,  an  immuoee  quaolily  of  valuable  specimeDS  ;  sea-faiu 
andfealberBfCoralltnes,  corals  of  the  pebble-stone  and  licben-like  vaiietiet; 
sponges,  polyps,  sea-urcbins  and  star-fish  ;  cuttle-fish  twisting  Ihelr  snaky 
fold^ ;  craw-fi_-h  darting  awaj  from  under  the  feet  of  the  intruding 
naturalist ;  conch-shells  and  trilons ;  all  without  number  or  limit  to  Iheir 
growth.  Two  hours  bad  not  parsed,  before  the  boat  was  loaded  witb  one 
of  the  moat  valuable  cargoes  it  bad  ever  contained,  and  the  party  was  obliged 


to  return  to  Uie  vessel,  leftying  a  pile  of  eonch-shella  whioh  the^had  obl^ 
lected,  large  eiioogh  to  fill  the  boat  a  second  time.  These  coftehs  airi 
among  the  largest  known  shells;  and  the  delicate,  xxMJ^hne  of  fhdrimler 
surfaces  renders  them  a  moch  rained  ornament  in  ererj  eonehologicid 
eolleetion. 

On  the  following  day  we  itent  a  large  party  to  the  shoal,  and  til^  stti^ 
eeeded  in  making  a  collection,  even  Ilurger  thiln  the  one  of  the  preeed^ 
afternoon.  Onr  deck,  during  the  whole  of  this  day,  presented  a  notd 
aeene.  While  the  coUectors  were  absent  on  the  shoal,  the  rest  of  ui  wen6 
tonly  engaged  on  board,  boiling  and  cleaning  small  sheBs,  packing  awaf 
tlie  enriosities  previously  prepared,  putting  up  the  cohchs,  alive,  in  ca^ 
of  sand,  and  carefully  preserving  delicate  specimens  in  alcohoL  Each 
manber  of  the  expedition  had  a  department  specially  assigned  to  hio^ 
and  the  work  went  on  smoothly  and  with  dispatch. 

We  remained  at  Bahia  Honda  till  Monday,  Mat^  80th,  when  ire  gok 

the  schooner  under  way,  and  ran  down  before  a  gentle  breese  to  th^S<tt& 

berero  reef,  with  the  intention  of  examining  that  locality  during^  the  al^ 

temoon,  and  then  proceeding  to  Loo  Key,  on  our  way  back  to  Key  W^^ 

We  anchored  at  noon,  near  the  reef,  npon  whidi  the  XT.  6.  6oVemdi«bt 

is  erecting  an  iron  lighthouse ;  and,  after  dinner,  our  whole  party  went  hk 

the  boats,  to  explore  the  place.    We  waded  around,  with  very  poor  lue^ 

eass,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  schooner.    The 

boats  were  xnimediately  hoisted  on  board,  the  anchor  was  lifted,  and  we 

ael  sail  for  Lo6  Key.    The  wind,  howcTcr,  was  very  light,  and  we  made 

audi  slow  progress,  that  evening  overtook  us  before  readiing  the  p1aoa'd# 

^wr  destination.    We  therefore  came  to  an  anchor  under  the  lee  of  Piafel 

Key,  dose  by  one  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamers,  which  had 

been'  cruiwig  all  day  in  that  vicinity^    A  strong,  easterly  wind  set  i% 

daring  the  nighty  and  raised  such  a  heavy  surf  that  when  we  got  mnMi 

wi^iD  the  morning,  the  pilot  considered  it  unsafe  to  touch  at  Leo  Key. 

We,  aecortogiy,  kept  along  before  the  wind,  and  reached  the  harbor  of 

Key  West  just  at  noon.    The  afternoon  was  occupied  with  the  procui^ 

BSBl  of  water  and  stores ;  and  before  dark  we  were  ready  for  the  trip 

ta4heDryT<Nrtugas«  ^ 

^  Jyt  evening^  we  made  a  trial  of  our  dredge— -a  great,  dumsy  eontfi^ 
mnoBi  Which  had  been  an  object  of  ridicule  ever  since  it  was  brought'  oii» 
beard  at  New  Torki    With  ininite  labor  and  tnmble^  it  was  -  carried  >«^ 
sksii  diMnce Hrem  the  vessel^  and  dropped  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hAr> 
nJVte  boysoa  dook  slowly  drew  in  the  king  lina  fhstsMd 
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deroQS  machine,  and  finallj  raised  it  oot  of  ihe  water.  The  net  was  filled 
with  something  heavy,  and  our  naturalists  gathered  enthosiasticallj  aroand, 
to  watch  thei  examination  of  the  precious  contents.  There  was  a  buoket- 
fi^l  of  sandy  a  hit  of  coral  limestone,  a  piece  of  sea- weed,  and  an  emptj 
whisky-bottle.  This  was  rather  discouraging ;  but  we  resolved  upon  an- 
other trial,  and  the  dredge  was  once  more  dropped  oyerboard.  When  it 
^  i^gain  came  on  deck,  the  contents  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  before, 
with  the  exception  of  a  broken  flower-pot  in  place  of  the  empfy  whisky-bot- 
tle. The  ardor  of  our  scientific  gentlemen  was  amazingly  cooled  by  these 
reyelations  concerning  the  habits  of  the  sub-marine  population ;  and  the 
iU-starred  dredge  was  ignominiously  hustled  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
Xessd's  hold,  where  it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity  throughout  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  voyage. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  ensuing  morning  (April  1st),  we  set  sail  for 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  a  group  of  sandy  islets  lying  sixty  miles  to  the  west- 
ward <^  Key  West.  The  wind  was  fresh,  and  we  rolled  merrily  along 
before  the  white-tipped  waves.  We  spied  the  lighthouse  and  the  rking 
walls  of  Fort  Jefferson,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  were  soon 
beating  up  the  narrow  crooked  channel  .that  leads  to  the  Grarden  Key 
anchorage.  At  four  o'clock  we  anchored  in  the  snug  Utile  harbor  under 
the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  very  spot  which  Cooper 
has  so  graphically  described  in  his  novel  entitled  ^  Jack  Tier,  or  the  Flor- 
ida Beef."  The  appearance  of  the  harbor,  with  its  surrounding  ree&  and 
islets,  was  the  same  as  when  Cooper  sketched  its  outlines;  but  Garden 
Key,  the  place  where  the  gallant  young  Harry  was  united  to  his  ^^^^THiing 

Bose,  cannot  now  be  recognised  as  the  same  little,  sandy  islet  deseribed 
in  the  story.  The  lighthouse,  and  the  light-keeper's  cottage,  remain  josft 
a§  they  were  then ;  but  the  hand  of  man  has  changed  everything  else. 
The  massive  foundations  of  Fort  Jefferson  encircle  the  whole  island;  en* 
dosing  an  area  of  ten  acres,  and  promising  to  become  one  of  the. largest 
and  most  impregnable  fortifications  in  the  world.  The  harbor  is  deep 
and  secure ;  and,  though  involving  an  immense  outlay  of  money,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  converted  into  an  important  naval 
No  hostile  fleet  could  possibly  approach,  in  time  of  war — so 
the  passages  and  channels  of  the  reef,  and  so  commanding  is  the  posilfaMi 
of  the  fort — and  the  American  cruisers  could  sally  out  from  its  ahelteied 
precincts,  as  the  wreckers  and  fishermen  now  do  in  search  <tf  their  pmf^ 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  we  got  the  boats  into  the 
commenced  prospecting.    One  party  landed  on  a  Utile  Uand 
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tanty  and  made  a  very  prettj  collection  of  small  shells.  The  other  party 
sailed  oat  over  the  reefs,  upon  which  they  saw  immense  fields  of  growhig 
coral.  The  most  common  kind  was  the  variety  called  ^antler  corali** 
&om  its  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  the  stag.  Then,  there  were  brala 
corals,  pebble  corals,  flower  corals,  and  an  endless  variety  of  branching 
corals.  The  reefs  were  only  about  three  feet  under  water,  and  their 
whole  surface  was  plainly  visible  as  we  paddled  the  boat  slowly  around 
firom  place  to  place.  It  seemed  like  sailing  over  a  submerged  garden 
filled  with  a  countless  variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  growing  plants. 

We  were  favored,  during  the  whole  of  our  stay,  with  the  most  delight- 

ful  weather.    The  days  were  warm  and  clear ;  the  evenings  were  calm 

and  bright.    After  spending  the  long  day  in  the  laborious  occupation  of 

collecting  corals  and  marine  specimens  of  every  description,  we  would 

take  the  little  boats  and  float  around  in  the  silver  moonlight,  on  the  quiet 

waters  of  the  harbor,  watching  the  bright  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and 

contrasting  in  our  minds  the  soft  airs  of  the  Mexican  Gu||  with  the  win* 

try  blasts  which  were  then,  no  doubt,  whistling  around  our  Northern  homes. 

This  charming  weather  was  especially  propitious  to  our  undertaking,  and 

our  vessel  continuaUy  presented  a  scene  of  unsurpassable  industry  and 

activity.    The  deck  was  covered  with  boxes,  barrels,  kegs  and  hatiketa ; 

and  our  sdentifio  gentlemen  were  constantly  employed  in  cleaning  and 

^cking  the  treasures  which  we  discovered.    The  coral,  when  obtained 

Aom  the  reef,  was  carried  to  the  beach,  and  placed  at  low  water  mark, 

^where  the  tide  could  overflow  and  cleanse  it    After  being  thus  exposed 

War  three  or  four  days,  it  was  carefully  packed  inlarge  casks,  and  conveyed 

board  the  schooner.  While  engaged  in  this  manner,  we  received  many 
vers  from  Ci4>t  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Phillips,  the  U.  8.  officers  in  com* 
'^nand  at  Fort  Jefferson,  who  kindly  furnished  us  with  many  articles  ne» 
^oessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  labors. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  April  8tb,  we  finished  our  coUectioDS,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  sailing.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  we  prepared 
to  leave  this  productive  field  of  scientific  investigation.  No  Pacific  coral 
reef  could  be  richer  than  those  reefe  of  the  Tortugas.'  We  never  left  the 
vessel)  during  the  week  spent  at  Garden  Key,  without  finding  some  new 
and  valuable  specimen.  We  had,  in  that  time,  preserved  no  less  than 
twelve  barrels  of  marine  curiosities ;  and,  had  that  been  our  object,  wa 
could,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  have  easily  loaded  the  vessel  with  coral 
aloiie.  We  had,  however,  received  imperative  ordeirs  to  leave  Key  West^ 
far  home,  on  die  10th  of  April ;  so  we  now  commeaoed  preparing  to  gel* 
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QBder  waj.  The  hold  was  oarefallj  stowed ;  the  decks  were  washed ; 
aad,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  windlass  was  manned  to  the  cheerfal  tune 
of  ^  Homeward  Bound,"  which  was  sung  only  as  sailors  can  sing  it.  Tlie 
anchor  was  ^  catted  in  a  trice,"  and  we  were  soon  running  out  of  the  Ut- 
ile harbor,  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  northeast  driiring  us  into  the  Gkilf 
Stream.  This  direction  was,  of  course,  unfavorable  to  our  rapid  progresa ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  not  till  Friday  morning  that  the  lighthouses  of 
Key  West  appeared  in  sight  The  wind  was  then  so  very  light  and  baf- 
fling that,  in  spite  of  the«vigilance  of  our  pilot,  the  schooner  was  drifted 
by  the  tide  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  scraped  her  keel  in  a  most  eflfeo- 
tiial  manner.  She,  fortunately,  slid  off  without  receiving  any  very  sen- 
Qos  injury ;  and,  a  breeze  soon  springing  np,  we  reached  the  U.  8.  wharf 
at  Key  West,  before  the  completion  of  the  morning  watch.  The  veaad 
was  immediately  hauled  up  to  one  of  the  cisterns,  and  oar  empty  water 
casks  were  replenished  in  a  very  short  Ume.  The  remainder  of  the  daj 
was  passed  in  preparation  for  the  homeward  voyage,  and,  at  evenlBg,  we 
reported  ourselves  ready  for  sea. 

The  usual  tranquility  of  the  harbor  was  disturbed,  just  before  sunaet, 
by  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  three  ocean  steamers— the  Isabel  firom 
Havana,  the  Tennessee  from  San  Juan,  and  an  iron  propeller  from  Phil- 
adelphia. The  Tennessee  had  a  large  number  of  Qeiu  Walkei^s  soldiefB 
on  board,  returning  home  from  the  wars  in  Nicaragua.  They  were  a 
sorry  looking  set  of  men, — pale,  emaciated,  suffering,  many  of  them,  from 
wounds  and  disease,  and  destitute  of  everything  but  the  dotbes  on  tbeir 
backs.  The  Tennessee  was  a  new  and  splendid  steamer,  but  the  wretdh- 
edness  and  misery  that  we  witnessed  between  her  decks  was  suAcieni  to 
extinguish  all  feelings  of  pleasure  as  we  examined  her  beautifiil  propoii^ 
tions.  The  amount  of  fuel  required  for  the  furnaces  was  enormous,  and 
it  was  not  till  midnight  that  the  coal-heavers  finished  their  task,  and  tbe 
huge  vessel,  swinging  away  from  the  dock,  steamed  rapidly  down  the  har- 
bor, and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  silent  night 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning,  we  bade  our  friends  fareweU,  and  looaad 
our  sails  to  a  favoring  breeze  which  speedily  swept  ns  beyond  the  reeft^ 
and  far  from  the  lighthouses  and  observatories  of  the  beautiful  ^  Key  ef 
tbe  Gulf."  It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we  contemplated  the 
approaching  termination  of  our  cruise,  and  reviewed  tbe  remarkable  ive- 
eeaa  which  had  attended  its  progress.  ' 

Sunday  morning,  April  12ih,  found  us  lying  in  a  calm,  jnst  ootsMe  ef 
die  reefs  south  of  Indian  Key.    The  low  islands  were  viaRde  tioog  ftub 
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northern  horizon  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Our  vessel  floated  qnietlj 
on  the  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  clear,  blue  water,  while  we  |>as8e4 
awaj  the  hours  of  the  morning  in  watching  the  sharks  and  dolphins  which^ 
were  gliding  around  in  the  far  depths  below  our  keeL  At  length  a  shark 
seized  in  his  mouth  a  large  hook  which  happened,  hj  some  chance,  to.  be 
trailing  overboard,  and  was  immediately  hauled  on  deck.  He  measured, 
nearly  seven  feet  in  length,  and  having  been  slaughtered  without  remorse^ 
his  remains  were  carefully  laid  aside  for  preservation  on  the  morrow. 

A  gentle  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south,  soon  after  dinner,  and  bore 
118  leisurely  on  our  course.  It  slowly  increased  its  force  during  the  after- 
noon and  night  till  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when  it  suddenly 
shifted  in  a  tremendous  sc^nall,  and  commenced  blowing  a  gale  fh>m  the, 
northwest.  Monday  was  an  intensely  disagreeable  day,  yet  we  succeed- 
ed in  skinning  the  shark  and  preserving  its  integument  in  alcohol^ — ^not, 
however,  till  the  day  was  consumed,  and  five  men  had  been  slain  with  sear 
sidmess  in  the  etfort 

Tuesday  was  another  tempestuous  day,  but,  with  one  furious  shriek, 
the  gale  spent  its  strength,  and  left  us,  on  Wednesday  morning,  tossing  in 
a  dead  calm  at  ia  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  St^ 
tfarj's  Biver.    A  fine  breeze  began  tp  blow  at  noon,  and  hurried  us  rap- 
idly toward  our  destined  port    We  got  soundings  before  sunset  with 
eighteen  fethoms,  and  shortened  siul  at  dark.    The  dawning  light  of  the 
^DBuhig  morning  (April  16th)  found  us  off  the  bar  of  the  river,  and  only 
^  short  distance  from  the  outer  buoys.    The  wind  was  favorable,  and  we 
soon  ruimini^  up  the  diannel  towards  our  former  anchorage.    While 
e  were  at  breakfast,  however,  the  vessel  grounded  on  a  shoal  which 
nought  her  up  all  standing.    It  was,  fortunately,  low  tide  at  the  time,  and, 
lying  on  the  sand  for  an  hour,  the  returning  flood  floated  the  schocm- 
off,  and  released  her  from  that  dangerous  situisttion.    We  then  ran  up 
bay  to  Femandiiiay  and  dropped  anchor  opposite  the  encampment  of 
Northern  divisibn,  hefpre  the  completion  of  their  breakfast,    l^one  of 
fn^ids  were  in  sight,  and  we  gave  six  rousing  cheers  before  any  o^ 
'^hem  nb^ced  tlie  arrival  of  the  vessel.    We  hurried  on  shore,  and  were 
"^virmly  greeted  hf  our  comrades.    One  of  their  number  was  sick  in  the 
xiaoLti  another  was  at  the  hotel  delirious  with  fever  caused  by  a  sunnstroke ; 
tiie  rest  w  the  pcurty  were  well,  but  heartily  tired  of  life  under  canvas. 
It  waa  iMxm  cledde^  thai  three  or  four  of  our  number  should  aen>mpaii't 
tbue  j4ck  miin  t^^e  in  the  Charl^ton  steamer  which  was  expired  on  *^ 
ttOROwr  '  We '  t&en  dbmmenoed  pacldngi  Und  shipinng  the'fireufVt  b^i^ 
tlie  adwoner,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  day  was  consumed. ' '  '^  ^  '^^'^ 
4 
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The  first  business,  next  morning,  was  to  see  our  friends  embark  on  the 
steamer.  The  sidL  man  was  much  better  ;  in  fact,  quite  rational.  Afler 
bidding  them  adieu  we  commenced  shipping  the  personal  equipments  and 
haggage  belonging  to  the  shore  party.  When  this  was  accomplished  the 
decks  were  cleared*  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  got  under  waj 
for  New  Tork.  We  made  rapid  progress  with  wind  and  tide  in  our  fa- 
vor, were  soon  across  the  outer  bar,  and  at  sundown  were  flying  on  our 
course. .with  the  low  hills  of  Amelia  Island  only  dimly  visible  on  the 
southwestern  horizon. 

The  wind  continued  fresh  and  fair  till  Sunday,  when  it  veered  around 
to  the  northward,  accompanied  with  cold  and  dismal  weather.  The  fol- 
lowing week  was  disagreeable  enough,  but  we  made  good  progress  in  spite 
of  head  winds  .and  calms.  To  us  who  had  been  so  lf>ng  accustomed  to 
the  sunny  skies  and  soft  airs  of  the  south,  the  change  of  temperature,  as 
we  advanced  toward  the  north,  seemed  almost  intolerable ;  and  we  passed 
much  of  the  time  shivering  under  the  blankets  in  our  berths.  No  one 
was  sea-sick,  so  we  were  spared  that  annoyance ;  but  there  were  few  of 
us  who  escaped  the  ill  effects  of  the  cold,  damp  weather.  An  alUgator 
which  we  were  endeavoring  to  bring  home  alive  was  frosen  to  death  dur- 
ing a  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thai  we 
succeeded  in  protecting  our  other  living  q;>ecimens  of  Natural  History. 

It  was  late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  25th  of  April,  when  we  sifted 
the  low  shores  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Sandy 
Hook.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  west  wafted  us  slowly  along;  and,  at 
evening,  we  could  see  the  b'ghts  of  the  great  city  tin^ng  the  clouds  above 
the  nortiiem  horizon.  We  were  becalmed  during  the  night,  and  did  not 
reach  Sandy  Hook  till  it  was  too  late  for  the  flood  tide  nej^  morning. 
The  wind  was  so  light  and  variable,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  stem 
the  rapid  current  which  was  setting  out  of  the  bay,  and  were  cpin|MDed 
to  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  to  wait  for  the  afternoon  flood*  M 
three  P.  M.,  a  fresh  sea-breeze  sprung  up ;  and  slipping;  from  our  moor- 
ings, we  swept  rapidly  through  the  Narrows^-Kdose  nnder  t^e  g^rinniag 
cannon  of  Fort  Hamilton — stopping  for  a  moment  at  the  Qoainu^tine ;  and 
so  on  up  the  great  bay  of  New  York.  As  th6  sun  w^nt  down^  we  round- 
ed-to  hi  the  East  River,  and  cast  anchor  near  the  Sooth  Fenrj;. ,  ^1  soeprif 
strange^  after  our  long  absence,  to  be  once  more  surroiind^  )by  iiii^  ^ndi 
houses,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  cities  around  us.  llie  membersoldM 
esi^kedition  hurried  immediately  on  shore,  andthecnus^  of  m^M 

was  enoeo.  .  i    .    ■-  .•:.•,•.    .•■■?:;  f.i  i^m  .t'^i^i^^  h-. 
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Part  n — Hie  Camp  ai  Femandina. 


The  morning  of  the  16th  of  March  found  the  Dew-Drop  lying  at  an- 
chor near  the  steamboat  wharf  in  the  harbor  of  Fernandina.  Quite  ear- 
ly in  the  morning  an  unusual  bustle  about  the  decks  gaTC  eyidence  that 
some  important  moTcment  was  on  foot,  and  bj  eight  o'clock  boats  loaded 
with  bedding,  trunks  and  provisions,  the  property  of  the  persons  to  be 
left  on  the  Island,  were  traversing  the  passage  from  the  anchorage  to  the 
bluff  near  which  the  camp  was  to  be  stationed.  While  returning  from 
one  of  these  trips  to  the  vessel,  all  hands  were  startled  bj  the  cry  of 
**  a  man  overboard,"  which  came  from  a  barque  lying  at  the  dock  near 
by,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  suspense,  the  head  of  a  man  was  seen  to 
emerge  from  the  water,  directly  under  the  vessel's  stem.  Providentially 
be  was  enabled  to  grasp  the  rudder  before  the  strong  current  had  carried 
bim  completely  under  the  vessel,  and  was  soon  rescued  from  his  danger- 
ous position.  By  noon  all  the  stores  had  been  removed  to  the  shore,  and 
the  Dew-Drop  under  a  gentle  breeze  lefl  the  encampment  and  passed 
out  to  sea.  She  was  greeted  with  three  hearty  cheers  as  she  passed  us, 
wbich  were  as  heartily  returned.  Now  was  the  time  for  sad  thoughts. 
HaU  our  party, to  whom  we  had  become  much  attached,  had  left  us  to  un- 
dertake the  somewhat  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Florida  Keys.  They 
might  be  shipwrecked  and  we  never  see  them  again.  Now,  too,  we  were 
to  commence  the  collections  upon  the  success  of  which  the  reputation  of 
the  expedition  and  the  means  of  defraying  its  expenses  depended.  *  But 
work  soon  drove  sad  thoughts  from  our  minds ;  we  arranged  plans  of  ac- 
tion and  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  them. 

An  alligator  had  been  found  which  had  been  shot  some  days  previous- 
ly and  it  was  proposed  to  get  the  skeleton,  but  unfortunately  volunteers 
for  this  work  were  not  abundant  The  quality  especially  in  demand  was 
a  strong  stomach.  At  length  one  whose  gastronomic  organ  had  not  yielded 
to  the  gentle  persuasions  of  Neptune,  was  selected  to  accompany  Prof. 

C i  and  they  proceeded  to  their  work.    But  the  odor  was  too  much 

even  fo^  him,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts,  he  resigned.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  party  with  one  exception,  spent  the  afternoon  in  pitching 
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the  tent  and  depositing  therein  our  stores  and  baggage.  The  remaining 
individaal  started  out  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  botanizing.  At  night,  be- 
ing very  weary,  all  ^  turned  in  "  at  an  early  hour,  but  looking  around  be- 
fore going  to  sleep,  E ,  who  had  gone  out  to  botanize  was  not  to  be 

found.  A  party  was  immediately  collected  to  go  in  search  of  him.  The 
towns-people  added  not  a  little  to  our  alarm  by  saying  that  he  was  proba- 
bly lost  in  the  swamp  and  would  be  unable  to  find  his  way  out  before 
light  We  proceeded  to  Indian  mound,  an  elevated  spot  in  the  swamp, 
and  lighting  a  fire  upon  its  summit,  shouted  his  name  and  fired  off  our 
guns.  After  spending  some  time  in  this  way  we  heard  two  shota  in  suc- 
cession from  the  camp— the  signal  that  he  had  returned,  and  retraced 
our  steps,  relieved  from  much  anxiety.  There  was  nothing  very  romanUc 
in  his  story,  to  repay  us  for  all  the  bluster.  He  had,  indeed,  lost  his  way 
and  been  compelled  to  return  home  by  a  much  longer  route  than  was 
necessary. 

Our  place  was  named  eoekleiurr  camp,  from  the  great  annoyance  ihose 
articles  caused  us  by  getting  into  our  clothes  and  bedding.  For  the  first 
week  we  had  no  floor  to  the  tent,  but  spread  our  mattresses  upon  the  bare 
ground,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  very  damp ;  we  afterwards  how- 
ever, procured  boards,  and  constructed  a  sort  of  floor ;  this  made  it  very 
comfortable,  and  it  was  really  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  door  of  .our  tent  of 
an  evening,  with  a  good  camp  flre  in  front,  and  chat  with  the  people  who 

called.     On  the  following  morning,  ProfL  C ^,and  Dr.  Kerr,  left  oor 

party  to  e^joy  the  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Postelle,  and  make  collections 
on  St.  Simon's  Island,  Georgia.  The  rest  of  us  employed  oar  time  in 
making  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  Island,  and  came  home  well 
laden.  We  had  not  been  able  thus  far,  to  obtain  a  cook,  so  we  had  to  act 
as  steward  in  turn.  A  little  ship's  galley  bo  low  that  we  oonld  barely 
crawl  into  it  when  bent  double,  constituted  the  kitchen.  The  pipe  from 
the  stove  reaching  scarcely  to  the  roof,  the  smoke  was  all  blown  directly 
into  the  face  of  the  cook,  and  as  often  as  once  in  five  minutes,  his  head 
would  be  seen  protruding  from  the  place  called  a  door,  like  a  turtle,  fitNn 
his  shell,  seeking  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  room  for  rubbing  his  in^ianied 
eyes.  Our  food  at  this  time  consisted  of  fish,  com-dodgerS|  and  fimr 
kinds  of  crackers.  We  took  breakfast  at  seven  o'dock,  a^  dinner  at 
five ;  thus  adhering  to  the  custom  of  fiishiondble  BOciefy«  Oar  taUe  was 
little  more  than  knee-high^  consisting  of  trunks,  [Hied  up  two  deep  |itfint| 
but  afterwards  for  want  of  trunks  reduced  to  one  tier. 

The  adornments  of  our  home  may  be  referred  ,to  l^er^^  as  Ihc^-fignned 
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an  important  contribation  to  our  enjojmeDt  Tfaej  eonsisled  of  <ft  cagi6 
eontaining  two  cardinal  graheahj  or  '*  Red  birds  "  as  tfaej  are  eall^ 
there,  and  a  hoop  perch,  holding  two  Parrokeets.  We  most  also  include 
in  this  list,  a  square  frame  of  cedar  poles^  suspended  from  the  ridge,  on 
which  were  hung  garments  of  every  color  and  description^  the  be«il^ul 
blending  of  whose  hues  readily  reminded  one  of  the  rainbow. 

Mr.  Sears,  whose  kindness  had  provided  us  with  the  tent^  and  who  took 
erery  opportunity  to  aid  us,  came  almost  every  evening  to  sit  by  our  fire 
and  relate  anecdotes  of  his  own  experience  in  camp  lifej  as  an  engines 
for  railroads,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  can  never  forget  the 
kindness  which  this  gentleman  showed  us,  and  must  confess  that  in  a 
great  measure,  the  success  of  the  party  was  dependent  upon  it.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  we  had  no  drawbacks  to  our  enjo3rment  of  tli9s 
romantic  life.  An  important  one,  which  always  kept  us  in  a  state  bordering 
on  anger^  was  the  multitude  of  pigs,  which,  having  no  owners  in  particnktf , 
considered  themselves  as  entitled  to  plunder  our  stoi^  without  reserve. 
U;  however,  they  had  stopped  here,  we  might  have  had  some  patience 
with  them.  But  they  were  ambitious;  they  entered  the  wafts  of  science; 
they  greedily  devoured  six  baby  alligators ;  they  lugged  off  portions  of  a 
skeleton,  which  had  been  prepared,  with  great  expense  to  our  olfectories; 
in  short,  they  haunted  and  taunted  us,  from  morning  to  night  At  last 
cor  patience  was  gone,  and  we  fell  to  pommeling  and  cudgeling  them  with- 
ont  pity.  Here^  too,  they  had  the  advantage  of  us ;  for  they  received  our 
rebukes  as  meeldy  as  though  they  were  martyrs  to  that  great  and  glorious 
cause,  in  whi<&  vre  tried  patiently  to  suffer. 

On  the  third  day,  a  large  number  of  plover,  curlew  and  herons  were 
obtained  by  a  party  who  visited  the  Fine  Swamp,  and  one  individual, 
noia  little  to  our  annoyance,  brought  a  tin  flora,  filled  with  crabs  of  th^ 
kind  known  as  *^  fiddlers."  Aliter  annoying  us  fer  some  time,  by  their 
aoratching  and  dancing  ia  the  flora,  he  transferred  them  to  a  tin  wash  bi- 
ain,  whence  they  distributed  themselves  over  our  beds,  clothing  and  pto* 
Tisiotts  rather  {NDomiscnoQsly*  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  expression 
opon  diffisrent  faces,  as  ono  drew  from  kis  boot,  another  from  hi8:stocki0|^ 
pocket,  or  the  iour  barre),a  little,  muddy,  filthy  crab,  that  had  quielly 
espcealed  itself  there. 

When  Prof.  C-^-<-^ik  for  St.  Simons,  he  directed  that  two  of  im 
Should  meet  him  at  the  moeth  of  the  St  John's  Biver,  to  proceed  kr  hjh 
company  to  St  AugtMtiae.  We  were  to  be  accompanied  by  two  oth^fi, 
iaeonneciioo  wkkwhomiWe  were  to  examine  the  beach  at  the  Sottft  eiid 
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of  Amelia  Islandy  and  the  Bird  Banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nassau  River. 
Aocordinglj  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth,  two  of  the  partj  who 
were  to  walk  to  the  South  end  of  the  Island,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
set  out,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  others  followed  in  a  hoat. 

The  channel  between  the  Island  and  the  main  land  is  very  narrow,  and 
in  many  places  exceedinglj  crooked,  tt  sometimes  however,  spreads  out 
into  broad,  shallow  bays,  which  at  low  tide  are  seen  to  be  coyered  with 
extensive  oyster  beds.  One  of  these  bays  we  mistook  for  the  channel, 
and  while  running  under  full  sail,  struck  a  mud  bank  covered  with 
oysters.  Our  boat  was  consequently  driven  high  and  dry  upon  the  bank 
and  as  the  mud  was  too  soft  to  form  any  resistance  by  which  we  conld 
push  off,  we  seemed  destined  to  wait  until  high  tide,  which  occurred  at 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  necessity,  which  is  said  to  sustain  a 
maternal  relation  to  invention,  persuaded  us  to  throw  out  a  stick  of  light 
wood  which  we  had  in  the  boat,  by  standing  on  which  we  were  able  to 
push  her  off.  When  we  had  arrived  near  the  place  where  we  wens  to 
encamp  for  the  night,  we  fired  a  signal  to  the  walking  parQr,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  column  of  flame  arise  from  the  woods  at  a  dia- 
tance  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  soon  the  reply  came  echoing  along  to  us. 
Bunning  the  boat  up  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  we  found 
the  party  encamped  under  an  aged  live  oak,  whose  branches  were  thickly 
hung  with  the  Spanish  moss,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  had  we  touched  the  shore,  than  they  most  eagerly  besought 
us  to  give  them  some  water.  One  of  the  party  indeed,  we  heard  long 
before  landing,  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *^  Do  for  God's  sake  give  me 
some  water."  Having  been  supplied,  they  drank  immoderately,  without 
regarding  our  advice,  until  their  thirst  was  satisfied.  Having  made  a 
bountiful  supper  from  the  oysters,  which  we  found  fresh,  sweet  and  abim- 
dant  upon  the  shore,  and  set  a  watch,  we  went  to  sleep.  In  the  momii^ 
we  took  an  early  start  in  order  to  reach  the  Bird  Banks,  before  sunrise ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  we  missed  them  entirely ;  and  consoled  our> 
selves  with  collecting  shells  upon  the  beach,  and  shooting  curlews  and 
plover  upon  the  banks  of  Saw  Pit  Creek.  At  five  o'clodc  in  the  after> 
noon  we  started  from  the  last  named  place  to  pass  aroond  the  extremity 
of  Little  Talbot  Island,  and  enter  the  mouth  of  the  St  John'Si  whksli  we 
then  supposed  to  be  the  Nassau  River.  We  had  to  row  seTeral  mQes, 
and  as  it  was  fast  growing  dark,  had  great  difficulty  in  makiiig  out  ov 
course.  We  passed  through  what  was  the  next  morning  discovered  to^ 
the  iUKuh^  a  line  of  smooth  water  between  the  breakers  and  die 
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not  more  than  two  rods  in  width.    Here  we  had  difficulty  in  keeping  our 
boat  from  being  pitched  sidewise  upon  the  beach,  so  great  was  the 
violence  of  the  rolls.    Emerging  into  smooth  water,  the  sail  was  hoisted, 
and  we  made  for  the  Light  which  is  on  the  St.  Augustine  Bar,  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  St.  John*s,  and  apparently  about  four  miles  distant 
from  us ;  but  the  wind  being  adverse,  we  were  obh'ged  to  keep  continually 
tacking,  and  were  unable  to  make  out  the  channeL    This  is  yery  narrow,^ 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  long  lines  of  breakers,  which  kept  up  a 
most  melancholy  roar,  under  the  strong  breeze  which  then  prevailed. 
We  several  timte  came  near  being  dashed  upon  them,  in  attempting  to 
enter  the  mouth,  and  after  spending  some  hours  in  beating  about  among 
them,  we  concluded  as  the  safest  method,  to  stand  out  to  sea,  which  we 
accordingly  did,  and  supposing  the  breakers  still  to  exist  at  the  south  of 
UB,  kept  on  the  course  until  after  twelve  o'clock.    We  then  attempted  to 
steer  a  little  nearer  shore,  but  the  wind  and  tide  together,  contributed  to 
drive  us  farther  to  sea,  and  the  only  one  of  our  party,  who  fully  under- 
stood the  management  of  the  boat,  being  overcome  by  sleep ;  another 
took  the  helm ;    and  we  speedily  lost  sight  of  the  Light  House.    At 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  and  our 
prospects,  together  with  the  stock  of  provisions  examined.    The  formw 
seemed  to  indicate  another  day  and  night  at  least,  upon  the  deep,  while 
the  latter  were  inadequate  for  half  that  period.    We  had  only  water 
enough  for  a  drink  apiece,  and  the  result  looked  doubtfuL    But  about 
this  time  the  breeze  lulled,  and  the  whole  party  (with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  had  lain  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  during  the  whole  night,)  set 
to  rowing,  and  steering  a  little  to  the  west  of  North,  which  we  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  stars ;  we  succeeded  by  daylight,  in  making  out  the 
liight  House,  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  were  anchored  in 
Femandina  Bay,  having  reluctantly  given  up  the  attempt  to  enter  the 
St  John's  River. 

We  found  the  party  at  tBe  camp,  making  collections  rapidly,  especially 
ms  the  steward's  department  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Aunt  Harriet,  a 
model  colored  lady,  as  well  as  a  model  cook.  She  was  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man living  near  us,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  obtain  her  assistance  in  the 
eqlinary  department,  which  had  heretofore  afforded  us  so  much  trouble. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  return,  (which  was  Sabbath  morning) 
we  saw  the  schooner  Gbvemor  Aiken,  coming  down  the  Biver,  and  as 
•be  drew  near,  were  hailed  by  the  Okeefeenokee  pir^,  who  were  i^tumiog 
from  the  swamp,  which  they  had  found  burnt  over,  and  e(mseqnently,des- 
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titute  of  objects  interesting  to  us.  They  had  gone  up  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
in  a  small  boat,  accompanied  bj  a  Mr.  Clark,  of  St.  Mary's.  The  wind 
and  tide  not  assisting  them,  they  were  obliged  to  row  most  of  the  way, 
camping  at  night  in  old  deserted  houses,  or  in  their  boat ;  and  afler  a 
journey  of  five  days,  reached  the  Great  Okeefeenokee,  only  to  find  that  their 
efforts  were  of  almost  no  avail  They  had  obtained  several  varieties  of 
birds,  reptiles  &C.,  together  with  two  turtles ;  the  gopher  and  terrapin ; 
besides  making  themselves  acquainted  with  that  race  of  men,  known  as 
^.  Crackers,"  one  of  whom  accompanied  them  for  part  of  the  journey.  Re- 
turning, they  traveled  night  and  day,  so  that  they  looked  w(gm  and  haggard 
when  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  declared  that  their  excursion  had 
very  little  of  the  pleasure  element  in  it. 

Haying  received  our  friends,  two  of  us  made  preparations  to  take  the 

Everglade  at  nine  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  Prof.  C. 

to  St.  Augustine.  He  came  down  from  St.  Simons  Island,  surrounded 
with  baggage,  having  collected  and  received  from  Mr.  Postelle,  some  three 
thousand  shells.  Having  landed  the  collections  at  Femandina,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  in  company,  and  by  noon  were  entering  the  mouth  of  the  St 
John's  River.  On  either  side  of  us  were  long,  low  sand-bars,  visible  at 
the  then  low  tide,  and  covered  with  large  flocks  of  Pelicans,  standing  erect^ 
like  sentiueb  to  guard  the  passage.  Among  them  were  numbers  of  the 
White  Pelican,  which  is  rare  as  far  North  as  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
Flocks  of  ducks,  containing  hundreds,  repeatedly  sprang  up,  just  in  fiont 
of  the  boat,  and  flying  a  few  rods  astern,  again  alighted.  About  Jack- 
sonville, the  river  seemed  literally  covered  with  them. 

The  water  of  the  river  is  very  still,  with  no  current ;  so  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tide  is  felt  at  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly variable  in  width,  often  spreading  out  into  broad  lagoons,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  current,  the  Indians  called  it  **  Eolaka." 

We  arrived  at  Picolata,  where  we  were  to  le|ive  the  steamboat,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  taking  stages  for  St  Augustine,  rede  over  pal- 
metto roots  and  through  live-oak  bushes,  which  occasionally  protruded  their 
long  arms  into  the  carriage,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  which  we  ac- 
complished by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  owner  of  the  line,  and 
driver  of  the  stages,  was  a  New  England  man,  and  he  posaeased  a  very 
good  establishment. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  we  were  put  down  before  the  Magnolia  Hboaei  aad 
attempted  to  gain  admittance.    After  pounding  at  t)ie  dooTi  and  ^^IKng  Co 
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the  iDinates  for  some  little  time,  a  colored  female  eautioaslj  put  her  head 
oat  of  the  window,  and  examined  our  appearance,  prior  to  opening  the' 
door.  Having,  at  last,  succeeded  in  entering,  it  was  long  before  beda 
could  be  prepared,  and  we  had  little  sleep  that  night 

Sallying  forth  earlj  in  the  morning,  we  had  nearlj  gone  over  this 
oldest  citj  in  the  United  States,  bj  breakfast  time.  The  old  gateway  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  old  Spanish  ar* 
chitecture.  Its  two  huge  pilasters  are  still  standing,  although  bearing  the 
marks  of  time.  A  sentry  box  on  each  side,  is  hollowed  in  the  solid  wall 
of  coquina  rock,  and  is  barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  man.  The  old  moat  and 
ditch  also,  extending  from  the  fort  to  the  St  Sebastian's  River,  are  still  in 
existence.  To  the  east  of  the  gateway^  and  perfectly  conmianding  the 
e&trance  to  the  harbor,  stands  Fort  Marion,  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1756.  Built  afler  the  system  of  Vauban,  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
specimen  of  military  architecture.  It  is  sufficient  to  contain  one  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  mount  seventy  peices  of  heavy  orddlmce.  Parts  of  it 
are  still  occupied  as  an  arsenali  and  a  jail  fov  criminals.  Not  long  6ino6| 
one  of  its  four  bastions  fell  in,  and  many  human  bones  were  found,  to^ 
gether  with  a  skeleton,  chained  to  the  wali,  with  a  pitcher  by  its  side.  It. 
was  consequently  supposed  by  some,  that  the  place  had  been  used  as  an 
inquisition,  but  it  may  have  been  only  a  prison,  in  time  of  war.  The  foK 
lowing  inscription  is  sculptured  in  stone,  under  the  Spanish  arms,  and 
placed  over  the  principal  gateway : 

^  Reynando  en  Espana,  el  son  Don  Fernando  sexto,  y  sierdo  Grover- 
nador  y  Gaptan  General  di  esta  Plaza  de  san  Augnstin,  de  Florida,  y  sa 
Provinda  el  Hariscal  de  campo,  Don  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Heredia  se 
condoyo  este  castillo  el  ano  de  1756,  dirigiendo  las  abras  el  capitanr  yngi- 
nero  Don  Pedro  de  Brazos  y  Qaray.** 

J^Don  Ferdinand  the  sixth  bemg  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Field  Marshall 
Don  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Hereda  being  Governor  and  Captain  General 
of  this  place,  St  Augustine^  of  Florida,  and  its  province.  This  fort  was 
finished  in  1756.  The  works  were  directed  by  the  captain  engineer,  Don 
Pedio  de  Brazos  y  Guray." 

ISie  bairacka  in  the  soudi  part  of  the  town,  were  erected  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  building  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  order  of  friars*  It  wat 
Dover  itsed  by  them,  the  vessdl  bringing  them  from  Cuba  having  been 
wivdked  on  the  coast,  aikl  the  whole  party  drowned* 

The  cathedral^  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  fronting  the 
deia  Oonsltltttioii,  was  bnite  at  the  same  time  with  Uie  fort)  a&d" 
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•Ithoogh  bearing  the  marks  of  age,  is  still  in  very  good  refMor.  The 
Catholics  still  use  it  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  has  a  chime  of  bells,  eaeh 
placed  in  a  separate  niche  in  the  spire,  which  is  built  enUrelj  of  coquina 
rock.  On  the  West  side  of  the  Plaza  is  the  court  house,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  what  was  once  a  large  botanical  garden.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  L,  and  like  all  the  old  buildings,  is  of  coquina  rock.  To  the 
east  and  directlj  in  front  of  the  harbor,  is  a  yerjneatlj  constructed  little 
market,  where  at  sunrise  each  morning,  meat,  fish,  and  yegetables  are  die- 
plajed  for  sale. 

The  only  paper  published  here,  is  a  weekly,  entitled  ^  The  Ancient 
Citj ;  **  a  small  sheet,  with  a  very  small  circulation.  A  copy  which  we 
obtained  while  there,  contained  a  very  affecting  appeal  to  the  inhabitants 
for  encouragement  and  support.  Whether  it  was  heeded,  is  very  donbtfuL 
It  seems  a  little  strange  to  northern  people,  that  in  the  whole  State  of 
Florida,  not  a  single  daily  newspaper  is  published. 

The  streets  of  St  Augustine  are  vexy  narrow,  none  of  them  being  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  many  less  than  eighteen.  This,  tx^geCher 
with  the  projecting  balconies,  makes  them  difficult  to  traverse  with  car- 
riages. These  are  seldom  used,  the  most  common  couTeyaoces  being 
pony  phsBtons  and  carts  drawn  by  mules.  Traveling  is  mostly  done  on 
horseback.  What  seemed  to  us  rather  singular,  was,  that  the  stores  were 
destitute  of  signs.  Only  one  was  eeen  in  the  whole  city,  and  that  over  a 
New  York  store.  We  visited  what  is  called  the  South  Beach,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  collecting  shells,  and  met  with  excellent  success.  The  domax 
wariabiUiy  a  beautiful  little  shell,  was  obtained  in  large  quantities. 

Anastatia  Island,  which  we  visited  on  the  following  day,  was  aotaa  pro* 
lifio  in  shells ;  but  we  saw  here  the  quarries  of  coquina  whidi  oooaiatB  of 
shells,  closely  cemented  together,  and  making  very  good  building  stone. 
The  site  of  the  Spani^  tower,  which  once  stood  here,  is  now  oeenpied 
by  a  lighthouse.  Having  packed  our  collection,  which  was  quila  laige^ 
and  in  making  which,  we  were  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Brediere,  we  started 
for  Pioolata.  We  had  a  very  comfortable  carriage,  entirely  to  oarselveSy 
and  enjoyed  the  ride  much  better  than  in  going  over.  The  road  oondiMled 
OS  mostly  through  pine  barrens,  with  very  little  variety  in  seeiiery.  HOb 
thrown  up  by  the  salamander,  completely  covered  the  grosnd.  The  drives 
had  a  huntsman's  horn,  on  which  he  blew  a  fearful  blast,  bQth  on  tesviiv 
the  city  and  on  our  arrival  at  Picolata.  This  place  consists  of  one 
house,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  barren.  Seeing  preparations 
here  for  dinner,  we  went  m  and  tried  to  eat;  ba^abhoosi^  tlie. 
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consisted  of  cboice  game,  with  its  acoompaniments,  everything  was  so  ex- 
ecrably cooked,  that  we  had  to  retreat  as  hungry  as  we  went. 

•After  we  had  jpraited  several  hours,  the  steamer  Carolina  arrived,  and 
we  took  passage  in  her  for  Pilatka,  which  is  some  distance  up  the  river. 
We  arrived  there  during  the  nighty  and  in  the  morning  went  ashore,  to 
look  at  the  place.  We  found  the  steamer  St.  Johns,  lying  at  her  wharf, 
and  the  Darlington  just  leaving  on  a  trip  up  the  river.  By  the  way,  the 
captain  of  the  Darlington  is  a  great  rifle  shot,  and  affords  his  passengers 
much  amusement  by  killing  alligators  on  the  shore,  as  he  passes  up  and 
down ;  he  shot  as  many  as  twenty  at  one  trip.  This,  considering  there 
are  only  two  places  in  which  a  shot  is  fatal,  is  very  good  practice.  Pilatka 
is  a  very  small  place,  although  a  centre  for  inland  communication.  There 
are  two  or  three  quite  large  stores  in  the  place,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
planters  come  fix)m  miles  around,  with  their  huge  wains,  drawn  by  mules, 
to  exchange  their  cotton  for  supplies. 

At  eight  oVlock  we  started  down  the  river.  After  descending  a  few 
mfles,  a  boat  with  three  men,  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  brush  which 
overhung  the  shore,  and  fiteer  directly  for  our  bows.  When  they  had 
nearly  reached  us,  the  Captain  shouted  to  them  several  times,  to  go  abaft 
the  wheel ;  but  they  evidently  did  not  know  what  abaft  meant,  and  kept 
on  their  course.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  paddle-wheel  striking 
their  boat,  capsized  it  in  a  twinkling.  It  had  contained  two  white  men 
and  a  negro ;  the  latter  clung  to  the  boat,  and  having  succeeded  in  getting 
into  it,  pulled  in  one  of  the  white  men,  while  the  other  was  drifting 
fiur  astern.  The  Captain  now  urged  the  two  men  to  pull  after  their 
companion,  who  was  shouting  for  help,  and  saying  that  he  could  not  stay 
above  water  any  longer ;  but  they  were  too  much  terrified  to  do  anything^ 
and  one  pulling  one  way,  and  the  other  another,  it  was  some  minutes 
before  they  could  start  for  his  rescue.  They  at  length  pulled  the  poor 
fellow  in  almost  exhausted,  and  having  received  their  load  of  grape  vines, 
poshed  off. 

Arriving  at  Jacksonville,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  hunted 
all  the  marshes  about  the  place,  for  birds ;  but  returned  to  the  boat  with 
nothing  but  a  Clapper  Rail,  (Rallus  Crepitans).  As  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage, there  was  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  a  troop  of  negroes  dragging  a  small 
ire  engine,  rushed  through  the  principal  streets,  uttering  the  most  hideous 
jeDs ;  but  when  it  was  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm,  they  drew  back  their 
engine  in  high  dudgeon.  The  boat  remained  at  Jacksonville  that  nigh^ 
and  on  account  of  the  fog,  was  prevented  from  sdling  the  next  morning, 
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nDtii  a  hte  hour.  Once  under  waj,  however,  we  were  not  long  in  de- 
scendiDg  the  river :  entering  the  open  sea,  we  found  it  very  rough,  and 
symptoms  of  sea  sicknes^  began  to  show  themselves  among  the  pasa^- 
gers,  which  resulted  in  producing  many  ludicrous  scenes. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Fernandina,  and  found  our  friends 
all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
packing  what  had  been  collected  during  our  absence,  and  we  retired  for 
a  good  night's  rest  after  our  wanderings.  During  our  absence^  a  party 
had  explored  Cumberland  Island,  with  some  degree  of  success.  They, 
too,  complained  of  tough  experiences,  having  encamped  the  first  night  in 
an  old  deserted  house,  where  they  were  constantly  haunted  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  something ;  on  the  second,  sleeping  in  the  bottom  ci 
their  boat,  with  three  stowed  away  in  a  place  not  large  enough  for  two ; 
and  on  the  third,  lying  in  the  open  air  on  an  island,  where  the  tide  rose 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  their  bodies.  They  consequently  returned  home 
ragged  and  worn,  and  disgusted  with  expeditions  generally.  Visiting  the 
Dungenese  House,  they  had  met  Mr.  Nightingale,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Island,  who  kindly  offered  them  every  assistance  in  his  power,  while 
exploring  the  Island. 

As  Prof.  C was  soon  to  leave  us,  for  the  north,  we  now  set  to 

work  packing  specimens  which  had  been  collected  in  the  different  expedi- 
tions,  and  obtaining  what  we  could  upon  the  Island.  Among  birds,  we 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  the  American  Mocking  Bird,  {I\irdut  pofy' 
gloUv4i)  the  Parrakeet,  {Psittacus  caroUneiuis)  and  the  Ground  dove, 
{Columba passerina).  These  were  the  most  common  birds  among  those 
which  are  not  found  at  the  north.  Besides  these,  many  rare  and  valu- 
able specimens  were  obtained.  We  also  procured  several  varieties  of 
fish  and  reptiles,  some  of  them  quite  rare;  together  with  numerous  Indian 
bones  and  relics.  In  the  shell  department  we  also  collected  largely. 
Two  members  of  our  party  visited  Sl  Augustine  after  the  return  of  the 
first  company,  but  without  success  in  collections. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Prof.  C to  leave  us,  and  although 

we  very  much  regretted  parting  with  him,  yet  the  evening  before  his  de- 
parture was  spent,  in  contriving  to  amuse  him,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh 
was  heard,  both  before  and  afler  retiring.  He  started  in  the  morning  6r 
Savannah,  by  steamer,  and  again  we  felt  alone  in  the*  world.  At  aboil 
this  time,  Mr.  Sears  also  left  town  with  his  family,  and  we  were  deprived 
of  his  society,  which  we  had  begun  to  value  very  much^  Wrom ihcae  caeaci^ 
w.e  were  at  first  a  little  lonely,  though  I  believe  few  would  have  aceepled 
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the  offer  of  an  opportunity  to  return  home,  at  that  time.    We  soon  found 
enough  to  do  to  prevent  our  brooding  over  the  troubles  we  encountered. 

On  the  first  of  April,  one  person  left  our  party  for  Tampa  Bay,  in 
tending  if  possible  to  penetrate  to  Cedar  Keys.  The  country  in  that 
direction  was  considered  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Indians,  whidi 
prevented  us  from  traveling  farther  to  the  south.  We  see  negro  lift 
here  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  far  south.  The  blacks  were  lounging 
about  camp  the  whole  time,  trying  to  sell  us  some  snakes,  toads  or  other 
animal.  A  great  many  snakes  were  bought  of  them,  which  they  had 
caught  without  danger  to  themselves,  simply  by  putting  a  forked  stick 
orer  the  neck  of  the  reptile,  and  thus  pinning  his  head  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes  we  attended  negro  meetings  in  the  evening;  these  are  held 
in  a  little  hut,  built  of  slabs,  without  windows  or  floor,  and  occupied  by 
some  three  families.  It  was  really  quite  interesting  to  stand  near  the 
open  door,  and  lock  in  upon  the  dark  group,  which  surrounded  the  huge 
fire  of  pine  knots,  that  burned  on  the  hearth.  The  preacher  was  a  slave ; 
a  tall,  straight,  and  gentlemanly  looking  fellow,  who  alter  a  very  lengthy 
prayer,  made  a  short  exhortation,  when  they  commenced  to  sis^ 
words  like  these. 

''O  my  Bedeemer, 
Show  me  d«  way, 
Sho^  me  de  waj. 

0  my  Redeemer, 
Show  me  de  way, 
Show  me  de  way 
Unto  de  promised  Land. 

It'e  well  and  good 
Dat  yon  come'e  oat  to-nighty 
Dat  yon  oome'e  oat  to-night» 

It's  well  and  good 
Dat  yoa  come'e  oat  to-night, 
Dat  yoa  coifte'e  oat  to-Light, 
*  To  learn  de  ways  ob  de  Lord. " 

After  singing  for  some  time :  praying  and  exhorting  alternated  again^ 
amnetimes  continuing  nearly  all  night.  The  blacks  seem  very  fond  of 
nntic^  and  groups  of  them  might  be  seen  in  the  evening  before  almo^l 
every  house,  singing  or  playing  on  some  instrument 

Going  up  the  rail-road  one  day,  an  alligator's  neat  was  found,  thouj^ 
deatitnte  ci  occupants.  It  was  composed  of  grass,  weeds  and  mud,  piled 
vp  in  layers,  so  that  the  heat  generated  by  fermentation,  shall  hatch  the 
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«gg8,  which  are  placed  between  the  layers.  When  the  young  leave  the 
shell,  they  immediately  betake  themselves  to  some  pond,  near  wbich  the 
nest  is  always  situated,  when  it  is  said  the  mother  feeds  them  with  a 
milky  substance,  which  she  casts  out  of  her  mouth  upon  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water.  On  the  beach,  one  hot  day  in  the  middle  of  April,  one  of 
the  party  received  a  sun-stroke  which  was  very  violent,  and  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  that  has  lasted  for  two  months.  He  was  attended,  while  there 
and  accompanied  as  far  as  Philadelphia  on  his  return  home,  bj 
Dr.  Jackson,  from  that  city,  who  treated  him  with  much  skill  and  kindness, 
and  to  whom  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  expedition  to  the  Bird  Banks  had  proved  so 

eminently  unsuccessful,  Prof.  G advised  that  before  our  return,  w# 

should  undertake  another.  Accordingly  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  three 
individuals  were  dispatched  on  this  service  They  went  in  a  heavy  ymwl 
boat,  with  three  days'  provisions.  Being  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  started,  but  little  progress  was  made  the  first  day.  Thej  were 
intending  to  encamp  in  a  deserted  cabin,  near  where  the  rail-road  crosses 
the  Fernandina  Kiver,  but  a  planter  living  near,  having  come  down  le 
the  river,  invited  ihem  to  go  up  with  him  and  stay  in  his  kitchen.  Aoeor- 
dingly  they  walked  some  two  miles  to  his  house,  and  spent  the  night 
To  reach  it,  they  had  to  cross  a  marsh  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  upon 
a  road  built  on  spiles,  with  timbers  laid  across  at  intervals  of  about  two 
feet.  This  was  very  difficult  of  accomplishment  in  the  night,  espedallj 
as  they  were  loaded  down  with  blankets,  &c  They  kj  down  to  reat 
upon  the  hard  floor  of  the  kitchen,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  much  i^ 
freshed.  On  visiting  the  boat,  it  was  found  left  by  the  receding  tide, 
high  and  dry  upon  the  bank ;  but  while  making  some  extended  preparataoos 
to  launch  her,  one  of  the  party  by  main  strength  pushed  her  afloat 

Ailer  rowing  for  some  distance  through  a  narrow  and  verj  crooked 
channel,  in  which  they  several  times  lost  their  way,  a  point  was  seen  ji^ 
ting  out  for  some  distance  into  a  large  biy  that  they  had  entered,  whieh 
with  wind  and  tide  both  adverse,  could  liot  be  rounded*  Acooidinglj, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  it  was  concluded  to  go  back  a  aboft 
distance,  and  wait  for  some  change.  After  a  time  it  came,  and  the  !«• 
nudaing  distance  was  passed  with  little  delay.  Night  overtook  themneir 
the  south  end  of  Amelia  Island ;  but  before  they  had  reached  good  cao^ 
ing  ground ;  and  finding  a  little  hillock  in  the  center  of  a  marsh,  they 
made  a  fire  upon  it,  roasted  some  oysters,  ate  their  supper,  and  havhigav^ 
ranged  their  lair,  fell  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 
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In  the  morning,  haying  eaten  a  supply  of  oysters,  from  the  dish  which 
Nature  had  set  before  them,  they  pat  up  sail  and  steered  for  the  Bird 
Banks.  But  here  bad  luck  awaited  them ;  for  the  birds  had  not  begun  to 
.breed,  and  omsequently  Tery  few  were  seen.  Having  shot  a  few  gulls, 
curlew  and  terns,  they  left  the  Banks,  and  crossing  over  to  the  beach, 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  collecting  shells.  On  returning  to  the 
boat,  it  was  found  to  have  left  them  in  the  lurch  again ;  there  was  no 
water  within  sixty  feet  of  it :  nothing  but  a  level  sand  beach,  over  which 
the  yawl  must  be  dragged  to  the  water.  On  examining  the  provision 
chest,  too,  a  great  deficiency  in  eatables  was  observed.  Here  was  trouble 
it  seemed  impossible  to  drag  the  boat  to  the  water,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
wait  for  the  tide  to  rise,  or  they  would  reach  home  very  hungry  men. 
So  they  went  to  work,  and  after  an  hour's  hard  struggling,  the  boat  was 
launched ;  by  dark  the  collection  was  on  board,  and  the  hungry,  thirsty 
and  tired  party  pulled  for  Fernandina,  as  hard  as  they  were  able.  As 
there  was  no  wind,  it  was  necessary  to  row  the  whole  way,  and  being  iQ 
acquainted  with  the  channel,  they  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  Having 
DO  water  and  being  extremely  thirsty,  the  only  resource  was  to  mix  vin^ 
egar  and  molasses ;  the  only  two  liquids  in  the  boat,  and  try  to  quench 
their  thirst  with  that.  But  this  made  bad  worse,  and  it  was  only  by  hold- 
ing ballets  in  their  mouths,  that  they  could  be  at  all  comfortable. 

At  length,  they  lost  their  way,  having  left  the  channel  and  entered  a 
biiiad  bay  filled  with  oyster  banks,  which  were  just  covered  at  high  tide. 
The  night  being  very  dark,  these  could  not  be  seen  until  the  boat  struck, 
and  it  was  one  continual  rootine  of  ronning  upon  banks  and  pushing  oflj 
until  they  became  almost  entirely  discouraged,  and  were  upon  the  point 
oC  attempting  to  spend  the  night  there ;  but  at  length,  by  following  the 
shore  for  some  distance,  the  channel  was  again  entered,  and  they  went 
on  encouraged.    Before  reaching  camp  however,  sleep  seised  upon  all, 
CTha^**^  as  they  were  by  abstinence  and  hard  rowing,  so  that  no  sooner 
had  the  person  whose  turn  it  was  to  steer  seized  the  tiller,  than  drowsi- 
ncss  began  to  creep  over  him,  and  soon  the  boat  would  be  going  In  an 
opposite  direcdon  from  thai  in  which  they  wished  to  saiL    At  length  the 
enmp  was  reached,  and  a  search  immediately  instituted  for  water  and 
eatables.    Having  satisfied  themselves  on  this  point  and  removed  their 
higgage  from  the  boat,  they  tamed  in,  as  the  sea  phrase  is,  for  a  good 
nighi*s  test. 

Whik  aft  breakfast  next  morning,  bod  shouts  in  the  directioa  of  the 
river  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Dew^Drop^  and  looking  oat,  we  saw 
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her  eolors  flying,  as  she  cast  anchor  in  front  of  the  camp.  A  boat  soon 
broQght  our  friends  ashore,  and  right  glad  were  we  to  see  them ;  much 
regretting  however  that  the  time  had  come  for  as  to  leave  the  south. 

We  had  experienced  much  kindness  from  the  people  among  whom  we 
had  been  thrown,  and  whatever  were  our  troubles^  we  cannot  fail  to 
remember  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  those  who  befriended  us.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  wonder,  especially  to  the  negroes,  what  we  could  want 
of  the  alligators,  snakes  and  birds,  that  were  collected,  but  the  promise  of 
a  "  bit "  apiece  for  what  they  brought  us,  made  them  set  eagerly  to  work, 
and  procured  us  many  valuable  specimens. 

Upon  the  whole  the  expedition  was  eminently  soecessful,  and  has 
brought  treasures  into  the  Society's  cabinet,  and  the  cabinets  of  those 
who  aided  the  enterprise,  which  would  not  have  been  obtained  without  it 
Those  of  us  who  were  permitted  to  accompany  it,  also,  feel  that  we  have 
thereby  gained  greatly  in  very  many  respects.  It  is  such  an  expedition 
US  any  society  or  any  college  may  be  proud  to  have  originated,  if  we 
judge  by  its  results;  and  we  hope  that  this  is  only  a  beginning  of 
what  is  to  be,  for  there  are  plenty  of  fields  left  for  the  naturalist  to  ex- 
plore, and  plenty  of  treasures  to  be  gathered  in  before  the  book  of 
Nature  can  be  read  understandingly,  and  this  can  never  be  done  by 
private  individuals  with  such  profit  and  so  great «  degree  of  sacoees,  as 
by  such  expeditions.  , 

We  close  this  account  of  our  adventures,  by  expressing  our  great 
obligation  to  our  friends,  both  here,*  and  at  the  soath^  who  have  assbted 
xm^^  carrying  out  the  olijects  of  this  enterprise. 


\,-"..  t  *•-      -;'/ 


»-•«■ 
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hbbod'8   lament   fob   mabiannb 


▲*  kohodbakb. 


SoBwc— >i€  darktmdgqrgmHtttpartmmd  in  EBntTM  palae$  at  Jenuakm-^A  ettuA  hmg  hg 
a  tiloer  chain  it  dimiy  burmng  in  an  o/oom— CbMiiav  and  oUmdantM  taiking  in  an  ONto- 
chamber,  who  gradual^  rdtn-^A  Bman  tmUind  wwmUng  gmard  before  the  door  oftkg 


[Bnttr  HntOD  in  toUZogiy.J 

]>mu>  I  deid  {  did  thej  tell  me  that  she  WM  deed  1 
Thet  her  eweet  ipirit  is  among  the  itan  I 
It  eanoot  be,  ah  bo,  it  caoaot  be  I 
And  yet  why  icema  each  echoing  corridor 
So  deaolate  ?  the  lentry'a  meatnred  tread. 
The  empty  babble  of  these  ihnlDUig  miaiong 
Seem  not  to  gain  my  hearing.    All  U  lone 
And  tilent  as  the  graTe  1    For  the  light  step 
Whose  soft  approach,  more  noiaelese  than  gaaelle'f , 
The  beating  of  my  heart  wai  wont  to  herald 
I  hear  no  more  1    When  I  would  contemplate 
The  heayena,  e'en  the  itan  are  dim,  for  those 
Bright,  flashing  orbs  which  eloquently  gased 
On  mine,  when  we  paced  through  the  porticoea 
What  time  the  dewy  lephyrs  fanned  the  bowers 
Of  Salem's  moonlight  gardens,  those  clear  orbs 
I  see  no  morel    The  yoice  whose  melody 
fifade  harmony  with  chime  of  tinkling  founts 
Is  hnsbed  forsTcr  I    These  signs  rerify 
What  my  poor,  stricken^heart  would  disbelicTe. 

[T1^wMmeMiergotfromadoad,andiUragtitedat<mgthe/lo(n^  Htpaaom 

andgaato  mmnghf  on  ilt.\ 

How  cold  and  pale  yon  moonbeam  creeps  along 
The  marble  payement  1    In  her  playful  moods 
How  she  delighted  in  imaginings 
Of  beauteous  beings  haunting  twilight  hours, 
And  with  her  witching  finger  tip  would  point 
Whers  silyer-edged  clouds  the  welkin  hung 
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tier 
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And  call  ibem  bind*  of  tba  bletL    Ab  I  wa 

Do  ding  to  olden  mMnorlN  Mid  talk 

AboDt  llM  d«ad  M  if  tliB7  were  bat  abMot 

A  ttw  d»7f,  and  would  come  back  at  onr  bidding 

When  the}  aia  gone  tbranr — Ha  I  what  ho  I 

— 'Til  bat  the  watch  cry  from  Anlonia't  rampaiti. 
How  nleiDiilT  that  midnight  loand  bnaki  oo 
The  dtj't  dead  lepoie.    All  ileep  In.  paaca, 
BcgardlBi  of  07  nrrowi :  aj«  I  methukt 
I'd  loneliar  than  it  ahonld  ba,  pining  hen 
Wthoat  a  lonl  to  ■ooiha  taj  laneotaiiaoi  I 
Will  00  one  pity  Herod  in  bii  asguirii  t 
Will  00  one  pi^  Enod  1    No  one  take 
Hii  band  and  ttj,  "I  too  bare  loK  my  wUb, 
H7  little  chenib*,  one  fiwi  nipped  tbem  all. 
Then  lit  me  monm  with  ihae  and  ibed  mj  tean 
With  thine."    Bat  nwa  aToid  ma  ai  tber  would 
ATiperof  thedaNTt;  for  thejt  think 
Ah  met  a  bloody  tale;  'df  whiapaiad  raond 
Tbai  Hirod  ilew  her.    I  ilaj  thee  t  107  lore  I 
B;  baareQ  I  let  notinday  leowl  wlA  aididght  gloom 
An 't  be  declared  'tii  light  If  rnmor  thai 
Uaj  blab  a  (lander  wfaldi  la  credited 
B7  all  the  nation  I    And  jet  wiij  do  meo 
ClniUr  In  gronpi  and  ibadderiog  glance  behind  Ihem, 
And  itart  and  toni  if  tbey  bnt  catch  my  C7e  1 
Why  dodi  each  rialng  inn  bring  forth  to  light 
Fool  traitora  and  dark-planoed  maipiraciei. 
If  Herod  be  not  gnil^  I— Oh  mj  God  I 
Would  'twere  a  aimple  njth  like  tboee  my  nnrae 
80  oftan  taught  me  In  my  cMldhood,  when  - 
Affrighted  I  did  hide  my  chicken  head 
Upon  her  boaom  I  wonid  that  'twera  a  Tain 
And  tranriioiy  olghtmare  Mnt  from  bell. 
To  Taoiih  with  the  morning  I    Wonld  it  war* 
Aoght  elae  than  what  it  ii  I    Hy  Haitaane  I 
Fonake  me  not  I  oh  claip  thy  tender  arma 
Aroond  my  neck,  and  whiiper  nolhlngly 
(As  (mt)  that  thon  forgir'at  me  t  lit  ma  not 
Hy  doom  encoontar  by  Ibca  onbrginn  I 
I  did  it  bnt  in  pauion,  and  the  dead 
One  boor  itiBced  to  work  haa  made  thla  world 
For  me  a  palpable,  a  iccand  hell. 
Fantaflei  flont  my  viiioo  ceaaelauly ; 
When  morning  gildi  the  palacea  I're  bnll^ 
When  emdng'a  enrtaloa  drop  adown  the  akj, 
A  beaoMoni  form,  whoaa  roTen  traaaea  drip 


With  dotted  gore»  doth  hMmt  me ;  Tsiiilj  I  eCriTO 

To  screen  with  trembling  hnnde  tho  horrid  fight 

And  oft  a  blushing  maiden,  robed  in  white, 

And  radiant  with  the  hoes  of  womanhood's 

Early  dawn,  flits  before  me.^If  this  be 

What  men  haye  called  remorse,  an  ondlesi  pang, 

A  sense  of  crime  which  mocks  the  nse  of  words. 

And  brings  in  blaiing  contrast  all  the  bliss. 

The  innocence,  the  pori^  of  youth 

With  manhood's  black  transgressions ;  then  prejs  here 

[Pladrng  kit  hand  on  Ats  leorf .] 
A  fiend  insatiate,  who  shall  gnaw  mj  heart 
Thronghont  eternity^  more  mthlessly 
Than  ever  Tnltnre  on  Promethens'  Titals. 
Bemorse  begets  despair.    Despair  grants  no 
Beprieye.    'Twere  better  that  obliyion  yeil 
The  past,  e'en  if  it  hide  most  cherished  scenes, 
When  thns  the  weight  of  gritf  ontbalanoee 
The  sweet  associations  of  afi^sction. 

— ^Ho  slayes  1    firing  here  a  goblet  brimming  o'er 
With  Lethe's  lymph  1  now  willj  drink  and  die 
Foxgetftil  of  the  matchless  happiness 
And  the  onntterable  bitterness 
Which  eril  destiny  anotled  me— 
They  hear  me  not;  their  thonghts  are  aH  wrapt  np 
In  grief  for  her,  the  lofeliest  and  the  best. 
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Wht  do  the  daya  of  our  childhood  come  back  to  na  as  sammer  days ; 
literally  ae  days  when  sammer  is  in  the  ascendant  ?  We  speak  not  of 
childhood  spent  in  the  city,  where  life  flows  onfy  through  haman  chan- 
nels, and  eyen  Nature  limits  the  display  of  her  power  to  the  fierce  shining 
<^  noon-day  suns  on  stony  walls,  and  the  fklling  of  distained  snows  throng^ 
murky  atmospheres.  Childhood  inthecity  is  but  a  mockery  of  childhood; 
for  t]u>agh  childhood  in  all  its  delicate  susoeptibflities  and  latent  power, 
yel  noTor  finding  that  life  of  Nature  which  would  meet  those  yearnings, 
and  call  forth  this  power,  ail  the  newness  and  woodar  of  thia  unaoeustopied 
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acene,  are  to  it  bat  the  wonder  of  spirits  cold  and  lost  in  the  dull  roond 
of  labor.    But  if  memory  never  comes  to  the  child  of  the  oitj 

"  With  nmstc  and  sweet  ihowen 
Of  Ibtttl  flowen," 

whj  does  she  bring  onlj  $ueh  remembrances  to  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  country?  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  summer,  that  the  joung  spirit 
should  have  felt  such  magic  in  her  presence ;  for  she  must  have  come  with 
wondrous  meaning,  to  have  fixed  herself  so  deeply  and  so  dominantly  in 
moniory. 

So  the  thought  came  to  me  as,  with  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  I  re- 
joiced in  the  light  and  the  heat  of  a  summer  day;  and  I  asked,  what  is 
there  in  summer  that  makes  dim  memory  tell  only  her  tales  ?  and  again 
I  asked,  why  is  it  that  at  the  same  time,  she  charges  all  the  present  with 
such  depth  of  gladness ;  anid  stranger  yet,  awakens  a  solemnity  so  pro- 
found, that  it  overwhelms  and  swallows  up  the  sadness  of  autumn's  re- 
laxing life,  and  the  deep  dreariness  of  wintry  death  ?  Why  has  she  veiled 
herself  in  this  twofold  mystery ;  opening  within  us  the  fountains  of  joy 
and  of  sadness?  Autumn  is  sad  with  death,  and  winter  is  solemn  with 
tempests,  and  spring  is  joyous  with  blossoms ;  but  summer,  queep  of  the 
seasons,  overshadows  them  all,  making  them  her  handmaids  and  slaves ; 
Spring  coming  before  her,  to  strew  her  way  with  flowers ;  Autumn  ooming 
after  her  to  gather  up  what  she  has  so  lavishly  cast  about  her.  Why  does 
summer  thus  lord  it  over  the  year  ?  It  cannot  be  her  beau^  alone,  that 
secures  for  her  this  imperial  throne.  Though  she  is  rich  in  oolor%  in 
graceful  forms  and  a  thousand  nameless  charms ;  yet  autumn  dothes  her* 
self  in  richer  hues  and  bathes  the  earth  in  balmier  airs ;  and  winter  with 
his  frosts,  builds  palaces  more  splendid  than  all  the  temples  of  the  groves, 
and  traces  over  the  earth  with  a  network  more  delicate  and  pore,  than 
summer's  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers.  We  do  not  yield  her  our  homage 
for  the  gifts  she  brings,  for  even  the  child,  to  whom  she  ofiers  neitlwr^ 
grain  nor  fruit,  acknowledges  her  power,  and  remembers  her  ccttnainningB 
with  him.  Neither  beauty  nor  utility  award  her  the  palm.  There  hnrla 
a  power  in  the  depths  of  summer  days,  competent  to  greater  efbrta  than 
the  ripening  of  grain  in  the  ear,  or  decking  the  meadow  with  dnisieai  m 
power,  which  lending  sadness  in  its  departure  to  the  winds  ef  miIbbmi, 
solemnising  the  march  of  winter  by  its  absence^  and  hringtng  nolitt  to 
spring  in  its  return,  bursts  in  all  its  fuUness  and  perfedneas  ttpett  Hn 
spirit,  in  every  summer  sky ;  in  the  harvest  fleU  and  IniheDireM; 
in  the  long  grass  on  the  p)ain,  and  akme  in  the  vnHey  hy»  the 
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With  all  the  magic  potence  of  a  haman  spirit  to  win ;  with  all  its  varying 
shades- to  hewilder,  laughing  in  one  turn  of  the  brook,  and  wiping  in 
the  next ;  broad  and  cahn  on  the  plain,  and  dreary  on  the  long  and  heated 
road  ;  it  steals  its  way  to  the  heart  in  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  violeti 
or  takes  captive  the  imagination  with  all  its  pomp  of  gorgeous  shows. 

Let  us  catch  some  of  the  protean  forms  in  which  she  arrays  herself, 
and  enquire  what  there  is  that,  appealing  to  every  emotion,  so  enchants 
us.  She  comes  at  times  with  gaiety  and  mirth ;  with  ringing  of  fairy 
bells,  and  snch  jocund  glee,  as  lift  the  soul  into  a  new  atmosphere,  where 
it  floats  as  buoyant  and  careless,  as  gossanier  down  on  summer  lawns* 
Sudi  seasons  are  in  the  upspringing  of  the  day,  when  fleecy  clouds  at- 
tempt to  veil  the  joyful  sun ;  when  light  breezes  play  with  the  young 
flowers,  and  Nature  comes  with  a  glad  shout,  singing  airy  lyrics  to  jocund 
old  Earth.  ^  Then  we  call  her  gladsome  Summer,  and  rejoice  as  no  other 
season  can  make  us ;  not  with  the  boisterous  joy  of  animal  health ;  not 
wkh  the  loving  joy  of  the  home-oirde,  nor  with  the  quiet  joy  of  peaceful 
life ;  but  in  that  which  embracing  all  these,  and  crowning  them  with  a 
new  delight,  calls  itself  the  joy  of  Summer.  It  is  a  joy  that  in  its  light- 
eat  moments,  lays  deep  its  hold  on  an  earnest  life,  and  like  the  cheer  that 
springs  from  such  true  and  earnest  life,  leaves  no  sting  of  remembrance, 
goading  the  spirit  to  remorse,  in  the  recollection  of  debasing  frivolity  and 
aenseless  mirth.  Summer  Alls  with  meaning  her  laughter,  and  teaches 
wisdom  even  in  smiling  skies.  But  notice  in  what  specific  modes  it  is 
that  she  informs  all  Nature  with  joyfulness.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day ;  it  is  in  quick  movements ;  in  bright  colors  and  fresh  forms.  Take 
tbe  particular  parts ;  the  quickly  nodding  flowers ;  the  sparkling,  lively- 
sounding  brooks ;  the  free  and  airy  clouds;  the  heavens  flooded  with  a 
light  fresh  and  pure ;  these  are  her  material  The  prime  agent  in  all 
Uiese  vpemX  indications,  is  that  mysterious  power  of  motion,  which  leaving 
Winter  still  and  dead,  and  giving  to  autumn  but  one  hesitating,  downward 
movement,  floods  all  Summer  with  its  myriad  varieties,  subtle,  yet  bold 
and  full.  This  joyousness  of  Summer  has  all  the  freshness  and  spontaneity 
that  we  mark  as  characterizing  movement  in  the  purity  of  its  first  genesis; 
as  we  see  it  in  the  dawn  of  life  in  childhood,  magical  with  the  aroma  of 
frreshness  and  newness,  that  so  especially  belongs  to  the  beginnings  of  ez- 
iflteDoe.  So  opens  the  Summer  day,  revealing  to  us  one  of  Summer's 
pliases.  But  as  the  morning  ripens  into  noon,  there  will  come  another 
and  a  higher  phase^  a  solemnity  not  sad,  but  earnest  and  deep.  It  was 
whett  in  the  green  woods,  towwds  the  middle  of  tbe  day,  the  fool  lay 
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basking  in  the  Summer  sani  that  he  fell  into  a  strain  as  deeplj  musing  ss 
^▼er  Shak^peare  wrote : 

"Itif  tno'cloek: 
Thai  mtj  we  see  how  the  world  wagi ; 
'Us  bet  sa  hour  ago,  tinoe  it  was  nine ; 
And  sfler  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  elsTen ; 
And  so,  from  boor  to  boor  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  tbee,  from  boor  to  hour  we  rrot  and  rot. 
And  tbsrsby  bangs  a  tale/' 

We  reoognixe  the  fitness  of  the  season  and  the  place  to  the  eeotimeat; 
for  where  but  in  the  broad  sunshine,  in  the  silent  forest,  oonld  thongbt 
bave  touohed  that  earnest,  solemn  chord.  Then  the  iun  sweeps  in  stately 
march  over  the  zenith ;  the  massiye  elouds  move  slowlj,  as  with  an  in- 
ward sense  of  power  $  their  broad  shadowe  pass  thoughtfully  on  the  hilk 
and  plains,  and  Summer  in  her  noon-day  life— Sununer  exultant,  jubilant 
in  her  magnificence  of  power^  yet  with  no  noisy  triumph,  or  boisterouB 
mirth,  stretches  her  broad  domain  before  ue^  Her  wide-sweeping  and 
searching  sway  is  no  wonder  to  us  when  we  see  with  what  self-contained 
power,  she  pours  out  her  life  upon  the  earth;  when  Tegetalion  in  gorgeous 
abundance,  answers  to  her  call ;  when  earth  and  air  and  water,  teem  w^ 
her  myriad  hosts.  In  all  this  splendor  of  array,  and  silent  pomp  of  glow- 
ing liglit,  luxuriant  colors  and  heavily-breathing  odors^  there  is  a  solaB- 
Bi^  that  presses  home  to  the  spirit  with  thrilling  force ;  the  same  eeleBi- 
nity  that  fioiils  on  cathedral  airs,  and  that  echoes  through  J)aTid*s  greit 
psalms  of  thai^Lsgiviog  $  not  gloom,for  there  is  attthedifiwenoe  betwees 
gloom  and  solemnity,  that  there  is  between  death  and  the  iuUeat  iife. 
The  ftiUest  life,  I  say,  for  lif4  at  its  acme,  does  not  show  itaelf  n  noiie 
and  parade ;  from  its  very  intend^  it  is  calm*  Henee  the  sdemBity  with 
which  we  approach  in  prayer  to  God,  the  life  of  oommmskMi  between 
spirit  and  spirit,  being  too  intense  to  allow  the  'disturbance  "of  eerteiy  er 
flourish.    Such  is  the  solemn  silence  when  ^         * 

"Tbe  noonday  qnielboldethsMll:  ><..,, 

Tbe  grasshopper  if  tilent  in  tbe  gram .. 

The  lizfurd  with  his  shadow  on  the  itone. 

Beets  like  a  shadow,  and  the  doola  sleepe. 

The  purple  flowers  droop :  the  golAni  bes 

Is  Ul7^!flidled.'' 

The  mystorious  power  of  movement  culminates  in  these  deep  Snasmsr 
noons.  As  in  the  early  day  it  made  Natore  jqyoue  with  its  iigbt  aadftes 
mhrthfulness;  so  now  it  is  in  the  subtle  influeneee^  HSi^ow  gokig%  ihst 
the  nootitide  is  so  sovereign  in  lifo ;  and,  as  Ift' th^  jdyone^aaoeiiBaeais.ol 
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the  earlier  day,  there  was  an  aDticipation  cf  this  more  quiet  sceoei  so 
now  beneath  this  overflowing  life,  there  lurks  the  suspicion  of  some  more 
troubl.ed  hour,  when  Summer  shall  mourn  to  herselfi  and  call  on  all  the 
earth  and  heavens,  and  the  heart  of  man  to  share  in  her  wierd  lamentation. 
Thus  is  revealed  another  phase  of  her  prodigal  life,  the  most  inexplicable, 
yet  the  most  bewitching  of  her  moods,  drawing  us  to  her  with  painful 
longings  and  dim  yearnings,  that  we  do  not  comprehend,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  the  mortal  heart  within  us  to  tremble  and  grow  faint  before 
her  awful  whisperings  of  some  nameless  mystery.  There  is  mystery 
enough  in'the  joy  that  we  feel  in  Nature's  life  but  if  e  ask  in  deeper  wonder, 

'<  Can  tioablellT*  withSApril  dayt» 
Or  tadmn  in  the  Snmiiier  moons  1" 

This  comes  with  the  passage  of  the  bng,  stiU  afternoon,  when  the  broad 
sunshine  falls  unchecked.  Weariness  and  utter  loneliness  fill  the  soul  as 
the  sunlight  streams  through  the  still  air,  and  rests  on  the  quiet  earth ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  a  very  spirit  stole  to  us  from  Nature,  yet  came  not  from 
without,  but  was  with  us  from  the  beginning ;  a  familiar  spirit,  yet  so  un- 
fiuniliar  with  its  dreary  languishing,  and  wailing  remembrances,  that  we 
bow  in  awe  and  Wonder,  as  before  some  superi&r  stranger.  The  passing 
hum  of  the  wild  bee  is  painfully  clear,  and  the  keen  agony  of  undefined 
emotion  that  is  fearful  in  its  intensity,  floods  our  souls  from  all  the  hot 
and  quivering  airi  and  from  the  full  sunlight  that  will  not  cease,  but  pours 
its  life  steadily  and  unchangingly  upon  the  weary  earth.  In  its  presence 
fitfgetting  the  deep  heavens,  the  taU  forest^and  the  streams,we  see  but  Sum- 
mer concentrating  all  her  life,  to  pour  it  in  one  channel^  and  yet  in  all  her 
force  of  vitality  so  wildly  sad.  But  why  should  that  sunshine  which  la 
so  profoundly  symbolical  of  our  twofold  life^  be  filled  with  sudi  mournful 
meaning  ?  Is  there  a  sadness  in  life  that  is  the  synonyme  of  joy  ?  Who 
that  has  entered  the  inner  shrines  ef  his  own  spirit,  has  not  felt  this  mys* 
teri#us  sadness,  and  recognised  it  as  the  mourning  of  the  spirit  that,  let 
it  struggle  as  it  will  to  the  farthest  penetralia,  it  can  never  know  itself  as' 
it  is,  for  the  veil  of  flesh  is  between.  So  when  Sun^mer,  in  her  most 
abounding  life,  floods  the  earth  with  her  sunlight,  and  in  light  and  beat 
would  reveal  herself,  there  is  a^sadness  in  feeling  that  the  very  condition 
of  auch  a  revelatioa,  must  ever  be  a  bar  to  its  perfection.  Urns  she 
mottma  in  deep  grief,  on  long,  cloudless  afternoons ;  thus  she  vitalises'all' 
heacven  and  earth,'but  to  mdiie  them  her  mourners, and  i^peals  to  man  thsit 
he  aayrbe  msyiipathyi  with  her.    And  her  great  bdgh-priests^  the  poet0' 
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of  the  earth,  have  answered  to  her  call,  as  this  dreary  ballad  from  one 
who  has  had  near  commanion  with  her  can  testify : 

'<  With  one  black  ilMdow  at  its  feel, 

The  home  through  all  the  lerel  ehinei. 
Close  latticed  to  the  brooding  heat, 

And  silent  in  its  diistj  vines : 
A  faint  blue  ridge  Upon  the  right, 
An  empty  river  bed  before, 
And  shallows  on  a  distant  shore, 
In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright 

Bat '  Ave  Bftary,'  madp  she  moan, 
*  And  '  Aye  Mary,'  night  and  mom. 
And  'Ob,'  she  sang  to  be  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten  and  love  forlorn. 

^  Nor  bird  would  sing  nor  lamb  would  ^leat, 

Nor  any  dond  would  cross  the  vault. 
But  day  increased  from  heat  to  heat. 

On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt ; 
Till  now  at  noon  she  slept  again. 
And  seemed  knee-deep  in  mountain  grass, 
And  heard  her  native  breezes  pass. 
And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 

She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan. 

And  murmuring,  as  at  night  and  mom. 
She  thought, '  my  spirit  is  here  alone. 
Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn.' "    ' 

Bnt  Snmraer  enfolds  within  her  the  wonder  not  only  of  herself,  but  of 
all  the  seasons.  There  is  no  remarkable  beauty  in  the  starting  of  the 
grass,  nor  in  the  first  unfolding  of  the  leaves ;  but  it  is  the  promise  of  life, 
the  dawn  of  life  itself,  that  gives  sudi  deep  meaning,  to  the  brightening 
skies  of  Spring.  So  Autumn  is  sad  because  it  is  the  hiding  of  Sammei^s 
face,  the  waning  of  life.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  falling  of  the  leaves' 
should  be  unutterably  mournful ;  nor  that  the  sound  of  the  winds  should 
be  that  of  wailing ;  but  that  there  is  in  every  movement  the  eyidence  of 
decaying  power.  So  Winter  comes  gloomy  and  horrid  with  death.  Thus 
either  rejoicing  in  her  coming,  or  mourning  her  departure,  do  the  seasons 
borrow  from  her  all  the  magic  of  their  meaning.  And  the  old  qaeetioa 
returns  with  new  force.  Who  is  Summer,  and  why  should  she  l(»tl  it  su- 
preme over  the  seasons,  and  over  the  hearts  of  men  ?  What  are  all  these 
mysteries  of  movement ;  these  fitful  changes  playing  on  her  fiwei  as  the 
lights  and  shadows  play  on  the  restless  aspen  ?    Like  eveiy  other  wonder. 
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the  source  and  solution  of  these  is  in  ourselves ;  for  every  mystery  is  inn 
volved  in  the  deeper,  the  only  mystery  of  spirit  Forbidden,  though 
spiritual,  to  commune  with  spirit  face  to  face,  we  turn  with  earnest  sym- 
pathy to  that,  which  as  the  fullest  manifestation  of  ourselves,  we  feel  must 
be  the  fullest  manifestation  of  spiritual  power ;  life  active,  intelligent, 
emotional.  But  all  our  external  life  comes  under  the  subtle  forms  of 
movement.  In  the  glad  romps  of  youth,  where  motion  is  quick  and  fresh, 
in  the  slower  motions  of  manhood,  in  the  full  flush  of  meridian  strength, 
we  see  the  mysterious  connection  of  movement  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
spirit,  as  the  interpreter  of  that  life,  chronicling  for  the  outward  world  the 
slightest  shade  of  variation,  and  stamping  it  legibly  in  the  flushings  of  the 
cheek,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  in  the  magic  gesture  of  the  orator,  and  the 
graceful  carriage  of  the  untaught  child.  So  in  dancing  brooks,  in  proudly 
waving  forests,  and  in  all  the  myriad  phases  in  which  the  all-golden  Sum- 
mer appeals  to  us  in  Nature's  life,  chronicled  fpr  us.  Hence  our  joyful 
sympathy  with  the  glad  day-break  of  Summer ;  hence  the  earnest  meaning 
in  her  solemn  noons ;  for  we  feel  the  unfathomable  life  of  a  spirit  in  the 
rich  scene.  And  hence,  as  we  have  half  expl^ned,  is  the  mysterious 
yearning  with  which  we  are  drawn  in  the  sad  afternoon,  when  the  Spirit 
of  Summer  baffles  itself  in  the  very  attempt  at  a  more  perfect  revelation 
of  itself.  Here,  too,  is  the  explanation  of  that  thrill  with  which  we  hear 
of  the  dim  Orient  Visions  of  a  life  luxuriant,  unconquerable,  intense 
beyond  conception,  float  before  the  mind  at  the  word ;  for  it  is  there  that 
Summer  has  built  her  most  splendid  palaces,  and  arrayed  herself  in  such 
gorgeous  apparel  as  she  never  shows  with  us.  Hence  it  is,  that  childhood 
hearing  indistinctly  of  the  east,  dreams  of  Summer  seas  and  everlasting 
verdure,  where  she  repeats  herself  in  endless  rounds,  wandering 

*'  On  from  islMid  aato  island  at  the  g^atewajs  of  the  day, 
Larger  consteilatioos  barniDg,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  duster,  knots  of  Paradise,* 
Droops  the  heaTj-blossomed  bower,  hangs  the  heavy  fruited 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  Ijiog  in  dark-parple  spheres  of  sea. 


t» 


But  we  need  not  stop  with  what  some  may  call  a  mere  blind  feeling  ^ 
there  is  a  philosophy  in  Summer ;  the  true  philosophy  of  spirit  It  is 
perfectly  philosophic,  that  we  should  not  only  feel,  but  believe,  that  there 
18  something  more  than  a  blind  force  of  Nature  that  bursts  into  the  splen- 
dor of  sunset,  or  steals  upon  us  in  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  lily ;  and 
believing  this,  that  we  should  turn  to  it  with  eager  longing.  Had  not 
the  philosophic,  though  ungenial  Greek,  lived  in  the  midst  of  everlasting 
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Snminer,  he  woaU  never  bsve  fixed  >  Naiad  in  ever^  Btream ,  or  a  Dryad 
in  every  wood ;  for  it  was  Summer,  who,  though  she  contd  not  quicken 
hfm  to  a  life  Bpiritual  through  communion  with  her,  jet  taught  him  the 
dlctiun  of  philosophy,  apparently  forgotten  by  modem  metaphyKiciani, 
that  force  finds  ita  ultimate  origin  in  spirit  alone  ;  and  that  not  by  any 
long-linked  chain  of  abstract  forces.  For  where  were  the  economy  in 
snstainiDg  such  a  series  to  be  the  media  of  action  to  that  primal  power, 
which,  in  the  very  creation  and  sustenance  of  these  mediate  fozces,  shows 
itself  capable  of  dispensing  with  their  aid ;  the  power  competent  to  the 
creaUon  of  such  mediate  forces  being  of  necessity  fhllj  conunensorate 
Witb  tbe  power  that  oould  immediately  produce  the  desired  results.  Sudi 
a  transference  of  man's  method  ef  procedare  in  the  world  of  matter,  made 
ready  to  his  hand,  to  (he  power  that  created  and  upholds  the  nnivoree  is 
as  nnphiloBopbic  in  Its  violation  of  the  law  of  parsimony,  as  it  most  be 
unsatisfactory  to  every  one  who  sees  more  than  a  dead  meebanisDi  in  the 
process  of  Nature.  More  philoeopfaio  wu  the  Qreek,  than  we  who  boast 
a  philosophy  that  has  caught  a  new  lifo  from  the  revelatiotts  of  Chris* 
tianity ;  for  although  he  oould  not  see  the  htod  of  one  divinity  sUke  mar' 
shaling  the  pomp  of  the  heavens,  and  uufolding  the  wealth  of  the  eattfa, 
yet  was  he  too  fiuvsigbted  to  believe  (hat  mere  abstnct  forces,  biind  end 
vague,  conid  build  a  temple  so  mighty  as  that  in  which  he  dwelt. 

So  we  rejoice  in  Summer's  Hfe  as  One  fciodred  with  onr  own,  bat  at  tbe 
same  time  learn  from  her  fieeting  hours,  that  even  al  she  ddes,  bo  tttoBt 
all  external  life  of  the  spirit  fade.  That  dawn  of  lifo,  its  UieHdian  gloT^, 
and  that  slow  approach  of  the  night  of  death,  which  ore  the  fionrte  tb«l . 
we  must  ran,  the  seasons  run  befoM  ns ;  and  if  no  othtt  eompaaion  is 
given  us,  widi  whom  to  exercise  the  divine  privilege  <rf  syUpathy,  gtefet 
Nature  is  bom  for  us :  she  grows  to  a  miracle  of  beautf,  and  docUiieB  be- 
fore us.  _8o  she  runs  her  cfnseless  rmiads,  that  ihe  children  of  men  may 
have  before  them  tbe  mirror  of  all  their  little  life,  and  thai,  unsatii^tied 
with  such  meagre  manifests  I  ione,  tticy  may  aspire  lo  that  lite  of  wliich  Na- 
ture can  give  no  type,  whiih  h  found  only  in  communion  with  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  where  no  veil  can  come  between. 
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The  dawn  <^  the  seventfa  centarj  found  the  Eastern  Charch  divided, 
and  corrapt  in  doctrine.  The  career  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
had  scarcely  closed,  when  error,  no  longer  restrained  by  their  presence, 
began  to  spring  np  in  the  varioas  scenes  of  their  labors.  Speculation 
took  the  place  of  a  rational  trust ;  controversy  began  to  be  rife,  and  the 
vtnity  of  the  Church  was  destroyed  by  faction. 

Though  the  church  had  spread  until  she  had  overstepped  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  yet  the  farther  she  advanced  from  the  bnrthplace  of 
her  fkith,  the  further  she  departed  from  its  pristine  purity  and  simplidty. 

Under  Gonstantine  the  great,  Christianity  had  supplanted  the  pagan 
mythology  of  Rome,  and  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  religion. 
This  caused  a  farther  departure  in  its  principles,  from  the  teachings  and 
example  of  its  divine  author,  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  was  unsuited 
to  nouriA  a  spirit  of  simple  and  earnest  piety.  Hius  in  conforming  to 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  its  earthly  patrons,  it  lost  its  transforming  power; 
ft  was  itself  transformed,  and  its  vitality  crushed  beneath  an  oppressive 
weight  of  forms.  At  this  time,  also,  numerous  sects  had  ariseii  in  the 
Church;  eaieh  one,  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  its  peculiar  tenets,  and  con- 
lending  solely  iot  their  ascendancy,  assigned  to  them  a  disproportionate 
rank,  and  thus  lost  sight  of  the  flindamental  principles  and  object  of  their 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  oriental  Church,  when  there  arose  a  gi- 
gantic ^stem  of  ^elusion,  destined  to  cruA  for  a  time  all  conflicting 
heresies,  and  to  unite  all,  Jew,  Christian  and  Idolater,  as  the  followers  of 
a  new  faith.  That  faith  was  Islam ;  its  founder  Mahomet.  The  land  of 
Uoeming  gardens  and  arid  deserts ;  the  land  of  the  magi  and  the  astrol- 
oger, gave  him  birth.  He  was  of  noble  descent,  belonging  to  that  tribe 
which  constituted  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  his  country,  and  was 
largely  gifled  by  nature  with  all  those  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  neo- 
eseary  to  a  successful  career.  Bold  in  the  conception  of  his  plans,  reso- 
lute and  unscrupulous  in  their  execution,  of  easy  manners  and  pleasing 
address,  his  character  was  strengthened  and  adorned  by  an  eloquence  that 
irresistible. 
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Whatever  maj  have  been  the  secret  motives  and  design  in  the  mind  of 
the  false  prophet,  his  ostensible  object,  and  that  for  which  he  claimed  the 
sanction  of  inspiration,  was  to  do  awaj  with  the  various  systems  of  idol- 
atry, which  in  his  view  enslaved  the  whole  race,  and  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  recognition  and  worship  of  one  supreme  Grod.  **  There  is  no  god  but 
God ;  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  was  the  proclamation  that  ushered 
in  the  dawn  of  the  new  faith  ;  this  was  its  cardinal  doctrine ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  has  been  the  Moslem's  battle-cry  in  war,  in  peace 
his  call  to  prayer. 

It  was  in  constructing  his  system  so  as  to  insure  its  reception  by  men 
of  every  nation  and  religion,  that  Mahomet  displayed  his  most  consum- 
mate skill.  He  incorporated  into  it  elements  drawn  from  the  principal 
religions  that  prevailed  among  the  neighboring  nations.  To  procure  its 
adoption  by  the  tribes  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  retained  some  of  theiri 
established  religious  practices.  The  associations  of  the  Arab  with  Mecca, 
and  the  rites  of  its  sacred  temple,  were  too  strong  to  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  an  entirely  new  fiiith.  To  gain  the  Jews,  he  drew  from  the  cor- 
rupt forras  of  Judaism,  and  to  recommend  his  creed  to  the  Chnstiam,  he 
blended  with  it  their  spurious  traditions.  But  for  those  who  found  in  it 
no  doctrine  to  approve  and  accept,  he  had  no  alternative  but  deatjli. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  three  great  religions  of  the  world,  Christiani^, 
Romanism  and  Islam,  have  possessed  in  common  the  element  of  aggreaskm. 
But  the  means  employed  to  propagate  them,  have  been  as  diverse  as  their 
doctrines.  The  first  spread  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  truth,  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  God ;  the  second  by  falsehood  and  intrigue,  while  the  last 
last  has  ever  followed  in  the  track  of  war. 

While  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  were  few  and  ireak«  he  was 
content  to  advance  his  cause  by  stratagem  and  persuasion ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  become  formidable  by  numbers  than  he  disowned  tha  peaceful 
character  of  his  mission,  and  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  sword  most  be 
drawn  to  spread  the  faith,  and  never  be  sheathed  till  the  last  infidel  had 
become  a  convert  to  Islam.  To  this  end  he  took  every  means  to  inspire 
his  soldiers  with  a  desperate  courage,  and  a  reckless  co4tempt  for  death. 
He  declared  the  decrees  of  fate  to  be  irreversible;  that  death  would  over- 
take every  one  at  his  appointed  time,  whe^er  fighting  bravely  at  hia  post, 
or  vainly  seeking  gafety  in  cowardly  retreat  He  raised  their  enthusiasm 
by  describing  in  his  flowing  language,  the  delights  of  his  sensiid  imvadisfti 
and  the  promise  of  their  eternal  participation  id  its  pleasureiy  nerved 
them  to  endure  without  a  murmur,  the  severe  but  transient  luuEAibips  ,of 
earth.    ^  Fight  now,"  said  he, ''  there  will  be  rest  enough  after  death,  and 
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sweet  will  be  that  repose  that  is  never  to  be  followed  hy  ioiV*  Never 
has  the  world  witnessed  a  more  splendid  and  rapid  succession  of  victorieSi 
than  those  which  attended  the  Moslem  arms  during  the  next  two  hundred 
years.  History  records  them  as  a  surprising  example  of  what  undisci- 
plined valor  will  accomplish  when  animated  by  a  religious  enthusiasm. 

The  ancient  idolatry  of  Arabia  was  swallowed  up  in  the  new  faith. 
The  Caliphs,  Mahomet's  successors,  led  the  hosts  of  Islam  into  Persia, 
threw  down  the  altars  of  the  fire-worshipers,  and  forced  them  to  embrace 
their  faith  at  the  sword's  point.  They  carried  their  victorious  arms  into 
the  heart  of  India  and  planted  the  standard  of  the  crescent  on  the  banks 
of  the  sacred  Granges.  They  overran  the  North,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  walls  of  Bjsantium,  completely  overthrowing  the  Greek 
dynasty  in  Asia.  They  subverted  the  proud  kingdom  of  the  Pharaoh's ; 
and  pushing  their  conquests  along  the  whole  southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  subjugated  Africa  and  the  dusky  tribes  of  Mauritania. 
Thence  crossing  the  straits  of  Hercules,  they  poured  the  tide  of  success- 
ful war  over  Spain,  from  Gibraltar  to  the  summits  of  the  rocky  Asturias ; 
rushed  down  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  like  a  flood,  conquered 
the  South  of  France  as  fSur  as  the  Rhone,  and  threatened  with  devastation 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  Islam  was  the  dominant  faith  of 
the  then  civilized  world.  In  most  of  the  Christian  cities  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  the  churches  had  been  converted  into  mosques ;  the  cross  had 
apparently  yielded  to  the  crescent,  and  the  muezzin  was  heard  where  the 
minister  of  Christ  had  formerly  stood. 

From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Islam  were  many  and  various.  The 
Saracenic,  being  a  politico-religious  empire,  based  upon  the  Koran  and 
the  sword,  was  of  course  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  In  the 
tenth  century,  wl^n  the  provincial  governors  threw  off  the  authority  rf 
the  caliph  and  proclaimed  themselves  independent  sovereigns,  the  empire 
fell  to  pieces.  But  though  the  sword  of  the  empire  wlui  broken,  the 
Koran  remained;  the  faith  had  become  established,  and  to  its  other 
daims  had  added  that  of  antiquity. 

It  is,  however,  the  present  condition  and  aspects  of  Islam  that  awaken 
the  highest  interest.  We  have  been  charmed  with  the  romance  that 
gathered  about  its  beginning ;  we  have  marked  with  wonder  the  brilliant 
achievements  that  attended  its  progress  ;  but  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
its  enslaved  followers  and  of  the  glorious  freedom  that  awaits  their  eman- 
dpatioQ  from  its  thraldomi  we  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  at  the  indications 
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pf  itfl  declining  power.  For  more  than  a  thousand  yean,  lalam  has  been  the 
domioaat  faith  of  ^ia.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  conservative  element 
which  has  always  been  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  oriental  mind. 
Owing  to  that  veneration  for  ancestral  institutions  and  deep-rooted  aver- 
sion to  change,  the  Ea^t  has  been  stationary,  while  the  West  has  been 
making  giaa(  strides  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization  and  refinement  The 
Arab  of  to-day  differs  little  in  social  habits  from  his  forefath^v,  who  left 
tjieir  flockf  on  the  slopes  of  Medina  to  join  the  ranks  of  Mahomat's  host 
That  the  faith  of  Islam  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  nations  of 
the  East,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  their  social  and  intellectaal 
torpor.  Its  tendency  has  been  to  foster  credulity;  to  repress  thought 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  for  only  thus  could  its  claims  pass  unaified 
and  the  rottenness  of  its  foundations  pass  unexposed. 

Ignorance  and  superstition  are  twin-sisters,  and  to  enlighten  the  one  is 
the  surest  way  to  dissipate  the  other.  The  false  prophet  foneaaw  that 
enquiry  would  be  fatal  to  his  religion,  and  henee  plaeed  a  sword  in. the 
luM^  of  his  followers,  as  the  most  unansweimble  argument  Bat  no  re* 
ligion,  not  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  can  stand  the  test  of  time ; 
Itfid  Islam,  though  it  number  its  years  by  hundreds,  contains  wlthiB  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution.  Never  were  the  tokens  of  Its  decay 
sp  manifest  as  at  the  present$  never  were  the  portents  of  its  speedy 
doom  sp  significant  The  Mohammedan  power  has  been  shaken  to  its 
center;  the  faithful  have  taken  the  akrm;  and  the. jealousy  witli  whii^ 
they  watch,  and  the  vigor  with  whifch  resist  the  encreaebments  of  the 
enemies  of  their  faith,  betray  their  consciousness  of  danger^ 

This  state  of  things  is  the  result  of  events  that  have  trani^aped  in  the 
£ast,  and  particularly  in  Turkey,  daring  the  past  half  century*  Not  many 
ye^rs  have  elapsed  since  the  attention  of  the  christian  worid  was  fir^ 
called  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  a  field  for  missionary  labor,  uid  the  voi4 
of  life  began  to  be  carried  back  to  the  lands  from  which  it  ^rigwaUj 
The  truth,  though  resisted  with  determined  and  bigoted  opposition, 
made  slow  but  constant  progress,  and  during  the  past  tea  years,  tba 
churches  in  which  Christ,  the  true  prophet,  is  proclaimed  and  wonshijpedt 
have  increased  from  one  to  thirty. 

The  BAissopTurkish  war  has  aided  materially  in  preparing  tbe  mnf  te 
the  truth,  and  thus  been  the  means  of  weakening  ^e  supports  of  the  Mo* 
hammedan  faith*  It  caused  a  tide  of  foreigners  to  poor  into  tbe  fiflipii% 
bringing  with  them  their  national  traits  oi  liberality,  aotivitj  imL  eyMec^ 
prise.    Its  oliject  being  favorable  to  the  politioal  intereata  4if  HbMJSm^Bkf^ 
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it  tended  to  andermine  the  prejadice  and  intolerance  which  has  always 
existed  against  the  Frank  race.  It  aroused  the  oriental  mind  from  its 
lethargic  sluipbers,  and  quickened  it  into  more  vigorous  life,  as  the  warm 
sunlight  and  genial  winds  of  spring,  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of 
earth.  The  bigoted  Moslem  has  been  seized  with  a  spirit  of  eager 
enquiry ;  and  when  he  applies  this  to  his  religion,  Islam  will  tremble,  for 
it  is  its  most  formidable  foe. 

Another  favorable  eflTect  of  the  recent  war,  has  been  to  obtain  personal 
seoiirity  and  religious  toleration  for  all  Christians  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  American  and  British 
governments,  the  Sublime  Porte  has  recently  issued  a  firman^  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  for  renunciation  of  the  faith.  The  Mahommedan  can 
now  embrace  Christianity,  and  still  enjoy  life ;  for  though  the  Koran 
still  suspends  the  sword  over  the  head  of  the  trembling  apostate,  yet  it  is 
harmless,  for  it  is  released  by  the  hand  that  should  wield  it  The  pres- 
tige of  the  Frank  name  was  never  higher  than  at  present  in  (he  East,  at&d 
though  the  missionary  can  have  no  higher  authority  than  he  derives  from 
the  sacred  nature  of  his  office,  yet  this  will  aid  him  in  securing  the  first, 
and  often  difficult  point,  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  people. 

Islam  can  only  exist  in  an  age  of  darkness,  and  now  that  a  brighter 
future  is  dawning  upon  the  east^  a  future  that  promises  mudi  for  the  so- 
cial and  intellecttral,  as  well  as  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people,  the  old 
fidth  must  inevitably  perish,  for  it  cannot  meet  the  wants  of  a  progres- 
sive age.  If,  then,  Islam  is  hastening  to  decay,  and  its  doom  is  only  a 
question  of  time ;  upoti  what  fkith  must  the  Moslem's  mind  rest  ?  Will 
be  transfer  bid  allegiance  frotn  the  prophet  of  Mecca  to  the  Antichrist 
of  Rome  ?  No ;  for  the  curse  of  Mahomet  is  pronounced  against  all 
idolatry,  and  the  faithful  regard  with  instinctive  abhorrence  the  worshif^ 
of  pictures  and  images.  There  is  then  left  for  him  no  religion  but  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ ;  and  if  this  does  not  meet  him,  he  will  inevitably  sink  into 
the  barren  and  gloomy  depths  of  infidelity.  But  the  gospel  does  meet  his 
wants,  and  its  glorious  triumphs,  already  achieved,  are  harbingers  of  the 
time  whenthe  crescent,  supplanted  by  the  cross,  shall  wane  and  set  in  the 
gloom  of  the  past;  when  Uie  mosques  shall  give  place  to  Christian  churched, 
and  their  pealing  bells  shall  echo  across  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  far^ff  Eu- 
phrates, proclaiming  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  to  the  enslaved  millions 
of  Islam,  and  calling' them  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  ap^d  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
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Horace. 


Wbsh  deftfh  shall  seize  tiiis  feeble  fhune, 

And  dose  this  mortal  eye, 
Let  it  be  mine  to  leave  a  name. 

That  shall  not  wholly  die. 

The  deathless  spirit  shrinks,  appalled 

By  that  mjrsterioas  g^oom, 
Which  shrouds  our  prospects  as  we  near 

The  portals  of  the  tomb. 

WhatI  am  I  in  this  fleeting  world, 

A  few  brief  years  to  spend; 
And,  nameless,  when  its  scenes  are  o*er 

Shan  my  eSustence  end  ? 

My  soul  repels  the  horrid  thought, 

My  powers  take  up  the  cry, 
These  erer-growing  powers  of  mind. 

They  shall  not  wholly  die. 

I  see,  beyond  death*s  narrow  stream, 

A  vast  and  glorious  shore, 
Where  spirits,  disenthralled,  shall  grow 

In  knowledge,  grace,  and  power. 

There  let  me  climb  the  lofty  mound. 
Where  stands  th*  eternal  throne, 

And  from  its  summit  look  around, 
And  know  as  I  am  known. 

Whfle  o*er  the  narrow  house  of  clay 
That  hcdds  my  mortal  frame. 


"  He  lived  not  for  himself  alone," 
Be  writ  benealh  my  name. 

I. 

I  envy  not  the  laurel  wreath 

Of  heroes,  stained  with  gore, 
I  envy  not  tiie  jeweled  crown 

That  decks  the  brow  of  power. 

• 

What  care  1  for  the  bubble  fbme, 

*Tis  but  a  fleeting  breadi ; 
If  gratefhl  hearts  shall  bieaa  my  name, 

When  mine  is  stilled  in  death  ? 

May  I  but  wipe  an  orphan's  tear. 

Or  calm  the  widow's  sigfa^ 
Or  soothe  the  trembling  moomer'i  fear, 

I  shall  not  wholly  die. 

^  Friend  of  the  friendlees,'*-^^  it  mhie 

This  name  to  leave  behiiid; 
No  prouder  title  mine  than  this, 

"  A  lover  of  my  kind." 

May  I  but  lead  one  doubting  soul 

To  fix  his  hopes  on  high, 
My  life  will  not  be  spent  in  vain, 

Kor  shall  I  wholly  die. 

Let  works  of  faith  my  path  adorn, 

Up  to  the  judgment  bar. 
Then  let  my  soul  take  up  tiie  aoog, 

**  Non  onmis  moriar." 


THB    P.tUBJLLITZ    Or    VOBLDI. 
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Ob  OB  man  ooiuidared  th«  stora  an  Appendage  to  tha  world  ;  now  h« 
riewB  them  in  all  their  TiBtaeu  and  independence.  Once  he  tbonght  he 
saw  ahove  his  head  a  crystalline  ^ere,  divenifled  with  briUiant  spangles 
to  adorn  it,  and  to  diffuse  a  few  glinunering  raji  to  cheer  the  darkness  of 
the  nighL  Coald  he  pierce  beyood  this,  he  tbougbt  then  would  bunt  np- 
OB  hia  view  the  throne  of  the  Almigblj  aod  the  effulgent  ^ories  of  the 
home  of  the  blessed.  Now  he  no  longer  looks  upon  the  canopy  of  heaven 
as  a  beandfol,  7 et  hoUow  things  but  as  "  an  immenaily  to  the  bonnda  of  which, 
Di^  them  nerer  so  wildly,  the  iteeda  of  thonght  shall  never  pierce," 
thronged  by  myriads  of  anna  and  lystema. 

The  DODtraat  between  these  two  views  ia  a  strong  one,  and  when  we  see 
the  vastly  aoperior  sublimity  and  tmth  of  our  coDcepdona  of  the  universe 
compared  with  those  of  the  ancients,  it  ia  not  strange  ^t  we  exalt ;  yet 
we  feci  that  compared  with  what  ia  siill  to  be  learned,  our  knowledge  ia 
a?  noiliing,  and  as  we  gaze  out  toward  those  bright  orba  rolliag  on  in  the 
midnight  stillaess,  we  long  ardently  to  know  more  of  tiiose  secrets,  ioto 
which  our  feeble  vision  has  not,  as  yet,  availed  to  eater. 

That  sympathy  which  we  naturally  feel  for  fellow  intelligeoees,  rendera 
the  inquiry  whether  those  distant  spheres  are  inhabited,  one  of  prominent 
interest.  Accompanying  Toung  in  "  ardent  Contemplation's  rapid  car," 
we  ask  with  him : 

'  It  it«a«oii  hen  entbronad. 

And  absolnM  1  or  Baiue  in  unu  i^nit  her  1 

Harejea  two  lig^U  1  or  neod  joa  bo  ratresl'd  T 

B(4o7  JOOT  happy  mlnu  Ihairgotdan  age  T 

Awl  had  joDT  Bdon  u  abnenuoni  Era  1 

Or,  if  joot  molher  bll,  an  jon  ndeeni'd 

Aadif  ndaem'd,  IiTonrBadeemBTKoned  f 

Is  Ml  jottt  flnal  raridence  1  If  not, 

Chaaga  roB;oiirtc«Ra,iraD«laMdf  or  by  daatht 

And  if  hj  dMih,  what  dtath  I  Eoow  jm  diaaasa  t 

Orhcnldwarf 
To  expect  any  other  answer  to  these  inquiries,  than  anch  aa  im 
tioB  can  givat  at  first,  thought,  may  seem  useless.    Great  as  may  be  I 
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advance  jet  (o  be  mmde  in  increamng  and  peifeedng  the  powers  of  optica] 
nutntmenta,  we  cannot  reascHiablj  expect  that  the  eje  of  the  telescope 
will  ever  enable  ua  to  dlscem  inbabitaots,  if  there  are  anj,  oo  even  the 
nearest  of  the  beavenlj  bodiea,  and  mnch  leaa,  bring  ne  into  communica- 
tion with  them.  Our  onlj  resort,  therdore,  is  to  open  toward  them  the 
"  oceanic  eje  of  contemplation,"  under  the  guidance  ol  Beason,  and  Bea- 
ton most  find  her  foothold  upon  the  data  alreadj  in  our  poseeMioo.  Are 
these  data,  then,  snfllcient  to  warrant  the  coocluiion  that  any  ol  the  bearen- 
tj  bodies  are  the  abodes  of  intelligent  beings  7  We  think  thoj  are ;  and  it 
will  be  oor  object  to  slate  what  some  of  these  data  m,  and  what  the  ar- 
gnment  is,  that  maj  be  based  npon  them. 

But  before  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessarj  to  guard  agnnst  a  miAimder- 
standing  of  the  Una,ita«Oigmt  Being.  Bj  this  we  donot  mean  a  being  who 
is  possessed  of  a  physical  nature  necessaril  j  similar,  ordissindlar,  to  thai  i^ 
man ;  but  only  a  being,  who,  while  he  has  a  physical  nature  adapting  him  to 
the  orb  which  he  inhabits,  and  confining  him  to  it,  is  intelligent,  in  that  he 
takes  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  globe  he  inhabita,  ol  his  E^low  beings 
about  him,  and  of  the  heavens  spread  above  him,  and  refers  these,  tog^er 
with  his  own  existence,  to  the  creating  and  sustaining  act  of  the  saue-Great 
Author. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the  Creator,  tc  it  is  displnyed 
in  his  works,  is  mostly  conSaed  to  tbe  earth  ;  aud  the  belief,  resulting  frum 
thie  knowledge,  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain,  is  so  geoeral,  even  mnoDg 
the  moat  careless  obi^ervers,  that  we  may  well  assign  it  a  place  among  ihc 
objects  of  universal  belief.  In  tlie  BttenLive  observer  it  is  specially  strong, 
and  from  bim  ne  learn,  that  not  only  everything  with  wlijch  be  has  yel 
become  acquainted,  exists  for  a  definite  irilimate  purpose,  but  that  it  is  so 
contrived,  with  such  simplicity  and  nicety,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  use- 
less expenditure  either  of  resource  or  power.  When,  therefore,  leaving 
the  Eartb,  we  go  out  with  the  Aslrooomer  to  the  celestial  universe  and 
learn  that  there  are  other,  and  some  of  them  vastly  larger  bodies  than  the 
Earth,  which  have  the  sun  as  iheir  common  centre  of  revolution,  and  ro- 
tate like  the  earth,  on  their  axes  ;  that  some  of  them  are  attended  by  sat- 
ellites, and  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  phenomena  of  night 
and  day,  the  seasoos,  hill,  valley,  mountain  scenery,  atmosphere,  light, 
heat  and  color ;  and  that  on  Mars  especially  there  can  be  traced  the  out- 
lines of  seas  and  continents,  clouds  l^oatiog  in  its  atmosphere,  and  bril- 
liant white  spots  around  its  poles,  indicating  the  existence  of  frozen  kodcs  ; 
when  he  tells  us,  though  not  quite  so  confidently,  that  the  other  heavenly 
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bodies  wbicti  ore  visible  to  the  naked  670,  are  eo  distant,  that  their  light, 
if  reflected,  oould  not  reach  ns,  and  that  therefore  they  mast  be  self-lnni- 
nous  suns,  some  of  tbem  thousands  of  times  larger  than  oar  own,  each, 
probably,  attended  by  its  own  ftunily  of  planets ;  that  Uie  telescope  re- 
veals thousands  and  leas  of  thousands  more  of  these  orbs,  some  of  them 
lying  in  drifts,  as  it  were,  and  apparently  so  near  as  to  give  the  beantifid 
phenomena  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the  various  other  nebulte,  and  yet  M 
distant  that  they  may  circle  on  in  their  appointed  way,  without  the  least 
liability  lo  jarring  contact;  when  lie  lella  us  Ibese  things,  I  say,  we  iinme- 
diately  ask  :  What  ia  ihe  meaning  of  all  (Lis  ?  All  things  in  tbia  little 
ori)  of  ours  teach  us,  that  the  Creator  makes  nothing,  wilbout  he  has  in  it 
■  d^Snite  and  worthy  end.  There  must,  iben,  be  an  end  worthy  of  mcb 
a  T&st  exercise  of  skill  and  power ;  and  wh&l  Ja  it  ? 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  ancients,  limited  as  was  their  conceptions  ef 
the  celestial  universe,  ebould  have  judged  it  to  be  solely  for  the  inhaW- 
tMDls  of  our  earth.  But  how  can  vie  entertain  such  a  belief?  It  maylM 
sufficient  to  say  of  the  son,  that  its  only  purpose  is  to  furnish  to  our  si^ 
terfaoo<l  of  planets  a  centre  of  attraction,  light  and  warmth ;  and  of  Ae 
Hoon,  that  it  is  so  contrived  and  suspended  in  the  firinament,  as  best  fita 
it  to  serve  simply  as  a  lamp  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  Is 
in  these  Tiewe  of  the  sun  and  moon,  not  only  consistenq',  bnt  sublimity. 
Bat  to  auppoae  that  the  fixed  stars  are  solitary  suns,  throwing  out  a  flood 
of  useless  splendor  over  immensity,  whUe  only  a  smaH  number  of  them 
send  each  a  ray  or  two  to  beautify  the  blue  vault  above  our  insigniflcant 
orb  is  simply  absurd. 

It  is  true,  the  parpose  the  atari  snbeerve  us  is  no  mean  one.  Blot  them 
from  the  fisoa  of  night  and  the  cbiefest  soene  of  beanty  on  which  the  eye 
of  man  ever  rests  is  gone,  and  in  its  plaoe  is  1^  an  emblem  of  Ua^ 
despair,  such  as  now  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Their  necessity^  tfan 
nmriner  as  be  crosses  the  patUess  waters ;  their  value  in  determiniflgaM 
deecrilmig  the  features  of  oar  globe  and  the  seasons  that  pass  over  it ; 
their  influence  00  the  inteUectual  character  of  man — the  great  mindi 
which  have  been  called  eat  in  the  study  of  their  oaturo,  motions  and  va> 
ried  phenomena ;  the  lessons  sf  elevated  philosophy  and  sublime  ooaoep- 
tioo  which  they  have  taught,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Thoy  are  laacfc- 
en  of  momla,  UK^~ 

"  The  planet*  of  Mcfa  ratam  repnMDt 

Klad  Miglibon ;  mnlaal  unit;  prarallt. 

Nona  *liu  agsiMt  th«  waltara  of  tha  wfaols  ; 

Bnt  their  rMprocsl.DaMllUb  aid,  t 

A0Mdv  an  smt>lafls  of  millimnH^  love." 
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They  we  teachers  of  pie^,  also,  aa  they  come 

•       •       *       *       "  OMbvIag  OM  b7  «ae. 
And  familj  by  t*nil;,  with  still 
And  holy  air  into  the  booae  of  God, — 
The  house  oflight  H«  bath  bnildcd  for  Hioigelf. 
And  worship  Him  in  nleiice  aui  in  sulncsB, 
Immortal  scd  immovtblo.     And  there 
tTtgbi  After  night  the;  meet  to  worship  God. 
For  ni  this  witneta  of  the  worlds  is  gi'ea, 
Thmt  we  may  add  ociraelTea  m  lli«ir  grest  glory, 
And  worship  with  Iheai." 

But  if  these  and  all  the  other  beneflla  conveyed  to  ua  by  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  conetitule  the  only  end  of  their  existence,  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that,  ID  thia  case,  the  Creator  has  wasted  vast  resources  and  power  to 
reach  &u  iasignificant,  inadequate  result  Furthermore,  these  benefits 
which  the  celestial  universe  confers  upon  ua,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  may  be  entirely  incidental,  and  consist  with  its  baving  a  vastly  bq- 
perior  ultimate  object ;  as  the  coloring  of  the  fruits  of  autumn  pleases  the 
eye,  but  has  little  to  do  with  (heir  value  as  fruiL  The  heavenly  bodies 
cannot  have  been  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  earth  alone. 

Has,  then,  the  Creator  made  them  beautiful,  countless,  and  diversified, 
BO  accurately  and  harmoniously  adjusted,  under  laws  simple  in  themselves, 
yet  guiding  the  most  varied  and  complicated  motioiis,  that  He  may  Him- 
self dwell  with  complacency  on  the  display  of  His  exhaustleas  resources 
of  material,  power,  and  skill,  and  that  he  may  furnish,  also,  an  additional 
theme  for  the  adoring  praisea  of  the  bright  beings  that  circle  around  His 
throne  ?  Sncb  a  view  is  inconasteDt,  BiDoe  it  makes  the  whole  •  more 
display ;  for  in  every  field  where  our  knowledge  is  oeitwn  we  find  nothing 
the  only  otgect  of  which  is  display.  All  things,  while  they  irnnifflrt  the 
(^ory  (^  their  Aathor  in  d^reea  more  or  le«  striking^  are  oonnetded  wtA 
wid  heightened  by  the  beetewment  of  good  npoo  seBtsent  ud  nHfiMiifi^ 
intelligent  beings.  It  cannot  be,  Aen,  that  die  whole  sjitem  u  atdj,  as 
it  were,  a  Tsit  orrery ;  and  that  over  eadi  one  of  all  the  millioBi  of  the  hot- 
venly  spheres  vacancy  and  deathlike  stillness  leigns,  as  agi  after  age  it 
wheels  on  in  its  noisdess  flight 

What,  then,  yon  ask,  ia  a  satis&etoiy  view  of  their  design?  We  an- 
swer that  we  are  not  aatisfled,  nor  are  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity  met 
till  we  are  permitted  to  regard  them  as  tenanted— till  W6  catch  the  Bound 
of  life  there.  Then  we  cease  to  look  on  the  universeaa  a  mere  exhibition 
of  the  pli^  of  pbydcal  ibroes,  bowerer  sublime  and  glorioos.    This  g  lobe 
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of  oars  meets  oor  conceptions  of  what  sach  a  work  of  the  Creator  should 
be,  when  we  see  that  eveiything — ^mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  ministera 
to  man  the  crown  of  the  whole,  who  is  an  appreciative  being,  capable  e£ 
being  made  happy  by  the  beneficence  of  his  Creator ;  and  also  a  religions 
being,  capable  of  returning  to  Him  a  suitable  revenue  of  love  and  adora- 
tioa.  Let  us  view  the  heavenly  bodies  as  thus  inhabited — ^let  us  believe 
them  to  be  the  abodes  oi  beings  who  can  pour  in  their  tribute  to  the  glory 
of  our  common  Father,  and  we  are  satisfied.  Dead  matter  cannot  praise 
Him«  The  fiowers,  the  trees,  the  woods  are  voieelesis,  as  they  peer  on  Heav- 
en's bright  face.  The  various  tribes  of  animate  nature  are  destitute  6f  &e 
power  to  know  and  worship  their  Maker.  It  is  true  David  called  n^pon 
dragons  and  all  deeps ;  fire  and  hail;  snow  and  vapor;  stormy  winds  fulfilling 
his  word ;  mountains  and  all  hills ;  frnitfol  fields  and  all  cedars  beasts  a&d 
an  cattle ;  creeping  things  and  fiying  fowls,  to  praise^  the  name  of  tbe 
Lord.  But  how  did  they  answer  his  call  ?  Only  by  ofi^ring  thiemd^es 
to  the  Psalmist,  to  become  new  themes  in  his  oWn  songs  of  praise.  Itk 
only  through  man,  her  high  pries^  that  Nature  can  utter  her  praises. 
Without  him  she  is  dumb.  And  must  not  each  of  the  celestial  sphet^s 
have  its  high  priest  not  unlike  him  ? 

If  we  r^;ard  the  celestial  universe  thus,  then  these  infinitudes  of  space 
stretching  out  on  every  side,  become  to  our  view  the  courts  of  the  Al- 
mighty's presence,  into  which  all  these  orbs  with  our  own  are  gathered, 
like  so  many  devout  worshipers,  and  while  each  raises  its  own  peculiar 
note  of  praise,  together  they  form  one  mighty  anthem,  to  which  His  ^ 
figfated  ear  attends. 


•i 
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^1  .^iTor  of  tlte  aeUlen  of  Yirginia,  in  mJatekiog  Ibe  Bhining  unds 
vt  Hn  James  River  for  gdd,  became  soon  a  oooTenient  proverb  for  rebuk- 
iqg  th«  propensity  of  nen  to  be  misled  bj  appeoianoes.  This  proverb 
applies  to  that  commtm  tendency  in  all  the  afikira  of  life  and  alao  in  lite- 
ntnn,  espedallj  in  poetry,  to  be  dazded  by  display  or  ponqt  of  ex- 
piesskm.  The  woiks  of  the  aatbor,  like  the  lires  of  eminent  men,  should 
baTe  aome  prime,  pervading  purpose,  to  which  language  and  ornament 
ahoold  be  wh<^;  subservient;  and  i^e  find,  that  with  tme  poets  this  is 
the  caae.  It  is  naloral  and  proper,  I.Lal  in  poctrj-  grt-ui  importance  sliould 
be  atlachod  to  tbe  imagery  and  vergiScatioii ;  but,  as  Ibis  is  merely  the 
dresg,  with  which  aiiy  glowing  thought  or  feeling  can  clothe  ilaelf,  the 
chief  consideration  should  be  the  inspiring  thought,  the  8cope>and  force 
of  the  truth,  that  has  grown  elo(|uent  in  the  writer's  mind.  Milton  did 
not  write  bis  epic  simply  Co  create  poetry,  but  principally  to  invest  an  old 
truth  with  a  new  and  higher  grandeur.  Horace's  finest  strtuns  are  his 
odes  to  justice  and  contentment;  Tennyson's  are  perhaps  hia  "Id  Me- 
moriam,"  and  lesser  poets  have  made  ofTerings  to  the  affections. 

The  reviewers  of  Wordsworth,  like  those  of  other  poets,  have  gene- 
rally considered  only  his  style  and  versification,  which,  however  great 
may  be  their  intrinsic  escelleoce,  any  reader  can  himself  readily  observe. 
These  critics,  neglecting  the  understanding  for  the  ear,  have  disregarded 
hie  professed  purpose.  This,  for  a  just  appreciation  of  his  writings, 
he  least  of  all  poets  can  allow  to  '  be  overlooked;  indeed  his  chief 
poem,  the  "  Excursion,"  is  not  interesting  in  its  plot  of  incidents, 
but  in  the  ruling  philosophy,  that  has  utterance  in  the  earlier  books  and 
illustration  in  the  latter.  So  imbued  was  he  with  a  single  purpose,  with 
the  idea  of  a  sacred  mission  to  mankind,  that  he  styled  himself,  like  no 
former  poet,  tbe  "  Priest  of  Nature."  The  object  of  his  life  was  to  cor- 
rect both  the  artificial  character  of  poetry  and  also  of  society,  the  evils, 
that  grow  up  necessarily  with  all  the  advantages  of  progressive  knowl- 
edge and  civilization ;  and  for  this  end  he  compared  human  life  now,  with 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  life  like  that  of  the  ancient  pastoral    times. 
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A  golden  light  lingers  arotmtl  those  old  patriarchal  character^  who  were 
free  from  the  care  and  restless  avarice  and  ambition  of  modem  times, 
able  to  expand  into  a  boundless  hospitality,  and,  bj  their  life  of  several 
centnries,  invested  with  a  fcind  of  stately  dignity;  and  this  poetry, that 
aims  to  correct  the  departures  from  the  excellence  of  that  primitive  char^ 
acter,  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  has  as  bfiy  a  purpose  as  ever  in- 
spired the  poet. 

His  ardent  communion  with  himself  and  natui^,  in  fonxdng  his  style 
and  developing  his  doctrines,  has  been  quite  a  subject  of  comment;  espe^ 
cialiy  because  it  caused  a  change  in  poetry  as  marvellous  almost^  as  that 
occasioned  in  philosophy  by  the  system  of  reasoning  of  Bacon.  Other 
poets,  writing  fh>m  the  dingy  walls  of  cities  with  an  a£focted  and  hypo- 
critical love  of  Nature,  misrepresented  her:  he,  more  truly  loving  Mid 
studying  her,  saw  her  more  correctly,  lo(Aed  deeper  than  her  forms,  and 
drew  from  **  the  meanest  flower^'  thoughts  stirring  the  depths  of  the  spirit. 
Other  poets  painted  human  nature  and  love,  which  will  always  be  a  tbemo 
of  poetry,  but  were  dazzled  with  the  joy  and  glitter  of  sensibilities,  border^ 
ingon  the  sensual :  he  represented  love  as  beautiful  because  of  annulling  sdf 
and  because  it  was  the  divinest  feeling  of  man's  nature :  he  looked  be- 
neath the  frippery  of  fashion  and  the  humble  garb  of  the  poor,  and  saw 
traits  and  virtues  in  the  huinblest  breast  as  lofty  as  heaven,  as  glorious 
as  stars* 

However  intolerant  he^  may  have  sometimes  been  in  combating  the 
evils  of  sodety,  he  certainly  did  not  imoproperly' oppose  the  exhausting 
and  degrading  systems  of  manufacturing  labor,  and  also  the  soporific  and 
unproductive  kinds  of  mental  toil;  the  insensate  woriL  of  amassing  the 
minntisB  of  knowledge  for  their  mere  acquisition  rather  than  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  science.  The  student,  laboring  simply  with  the  former  xao" 
tive,  is  like  a  mere  child,  admiring  a  pebble  upon  the  shore ;  one  with 
the  former  Hke  a  Newton  or  Hugh  Miller,  learning  from  the  pebble  laws 
of  nature  or  the  history  of  the  globe* 

But  none  of  the  evils,  growing  from  the  mischievous  influences  in 
society,  occupied  his  attention  more  than  the  dark  and  repulsive  character 
of  religion.  While  he  vrished  to  bring  the  poetry  back  to  nature,  that 
had  grown  lifeless  and  artificial  in  the  walls  of  palaces,  he  chiefly  wished 
to  bring  religion  to  the  charms  of  poetry  and  of  nature  that  had  become 
austere  and  unattractive  in  the  walls  of  churches,  and  to*  infuse  into  its 
gloom  and  severity  a  joy  and  belief  like  that  of  ancient  times,  when  th^ 
«  went  ibrtfi  wkh  peace,  the  mountains  and  hills  broke  fovth  before  them 


inio  ^D^g^nd  all  the  treea  itf  the  fields  cUpped  thur  hamdi."  ^  fint 
drew  attention  to  tluit  modera  theme  of  the  miuei,  the  moral  leaaons,  the 
iforsl  incentive*  of  nature,  the  poetry  of  religion.  But  it  shoold  be  re- 
neinbere4  that  his  doctrinea  an  not  mere  pleaung  and  Utopian  theories, 
1^  rather  the  coDfessioas  of  hia  own  feelings  and  experience ;  £hat  hit 
iHeflection*  on  nature  do  not  like  £marson's  run  into  tianscendentalism  and 
alwtraction,  to  which  there  is  no  meaning,  bat  are  founded  on  palpable 
ifUgioos  tmlhi^  and  also  that  he  did  not  utderralue  the  amhoritj  of 
the  BiblVt  but  wished  to  add  to  it  the  attractions  of  nature's  teachii^v  so 
^t,  while  the  ^m  of  i^Tcaled  truth  dazzled  the  ipt«Uact,  the  softer  light 
«f  sntnre  might  touch  theheartandthedoctrinesbe  not  only  jfinoljestab- 
liahed  «»  the  mountains,  but  also  adomed  and  t^igbtened  with  cheer- 
ing suolighu 

There  can  hardlj  be  a  doutrt  as  to  the  existeaoe  of  thia  inflnoiee  ofu^ 
tore  and  to  its  Talue  in  practical  religioD.  We  must  believe,  that  ths 
farms  of  nature  exert  the  very  infineitoe,  that  the  mind  and  heart  require 
and  an  iaflnenM  for  good  and  not  fat  evilt  that  they,  as  wo^  of  God, 
display  not  only  his  power,  bat  also  as  unmistakably  the  other  glorious 
tnritsof  his  character,  as  his  works  in  heaven,  teach  aUeiUly  the  immulaUe 
laws  of  duty  and  g^ve  glowing  impulses  to  piety,  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained ;  and  if  the  ancients  were  attracted  to  and  cooflrmed  in  their 
religion  by  blithe  oonoeptiona  of  deities  of  the  air,  grovce  and  streamy 
the  Christian  ought,  with  his  more  sublime  and  beaottfiil  idea  of  one 
Divine  "  Presence,"  ruling  and  blessing  ^  thmgs  with  infinite  power  and 
benevolenoa,  to  receive  a  raptnre  and  ecjtacy  and  a  joyful  iaith  tnm  hi 
habitual  conteinplaLion  of  nalure. 

Thus  Wordewortb  drew  moral  lessons  and  conaoUtion  from  nature ; 
thus  he  perceived  hi  times  such  proor^  of  Diviue  benigoily  and  of  man's 
noble  destiny,  that  he  more  than  believed,  and  gecmud  to  see  aadfeel  the 
trutb  of  religion :  realising  the  Divine  Presence  in  all  things,  the  earth 
he  Irod  became  to  his  elevated  imagination  as  sacred  as  God's  temple,  and 
he  was  in  his  dizey  rapture  freed  from  petty  thoughts  and  possessed  with 
a  love  and  reverence  for  God  and  all  his  works.  With  such  rare  feelings 
and  such  new  and  lofly  doctrines  in  regard  lo  poetry  luid  society,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  came  to  regard  his  vocation  as  peculiar  and  aacred;  and 
a  poet,  who,  with  hie  talents,  thus  professedly  aimed  to  promote  moral 
excellence  and  lo  throw  the  sunshine  and  tlowery  beauty  of  nature  aroond 
r^gii*n,  deserves  to  be  classed  in  the  highest  rank. 

This  belief  of  his  in  regard  to  his  calling  explains  what  has  been  so 
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incomprehensible  to  his  reviewers,  his  imperturbation  amid  the  storm  of 
ridicule,  which  hb  first  poems  received,  and  also  amid  the  applausd  in 
the  revulsion  of  feeling.  So  impressed  were  they  with  the  idea,  that  a 
great  man  must  with  an  envious  spirit  labor  onlj  for  fame,  that  thej 
could  not  see  that  he  had  a  holier  object,  and  that  his  composure  was  the 
result  of  his  philosophy,  inwrought  in  his  nature,  making  him  noble  and 
manly,  and  beautifully  exemplifying  in  himself,  the  teacher,  the  practical 
working  of  his  doctrine.  His  manner  of  life  in  his  wild,  picturesque 
home  was  precisely  adapted  to  foster  in  him  such  a  character.  The  soli- 
tude of  his  mountains,  by  shutting  him  away  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
the  city,  caused  him  to  commune  deeply  with  nature ;  he  was  led  to  med- 
itate with  himself,  when  evening  veiled  external  forms  and  appearances^ 
and  the  slars  appearing,  turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven. 
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A  CHAPTEB  on  fallacies  would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  hbtory  of  human  progress.  While  logic  was  very 
primitive,  and  the  inductive  system  was  as  yet  unknown,  even  the  minds 
best  disciplined  by  the  study  of  philosophy  were  sometimes  led  off  into 
excursions  without  their  proper  sphere,  and  into  speculations  which  seem 
to  have  been  recorded  as  monuments  of  human  folly.  And  where  the 
philosopher  has  erred,  with  all  his  training,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  com- 
mon minds,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  political  partisanship,  or 
the  frenzy  of  religious  zeal,  should  have  erred  likewise.  Thus  we  find 
statements  made,  and  principles  laid  down,  and  deductions  drawn  from 
them,  which,  with  our  more  perfect  systems  of  logic,  we  find  it  difiicult  to 
conceive  of  as  being  seriously  entertained. 

The  slow  developmeifit  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  that  art  which  involves 

the  exercise  of  man's  highest  powers,  is  one  among  many  illustrations  of  the 

facty  that 

'*  Time's  noblost  offspring  is  the  last." 

It  may,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted  for  by  the  blind  deference  which 
was  so  long  paid  to  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  and  which  kept  the  reaaon- 
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ipg  faculty  in  chains  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  And  although, 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  that  chain  was  broken,  and 
reason  restored  to  her  prerogatives,  yet,  like  a  limb  long  disused,  it 
acquired  but.  slowly  its  pristine  vigor,  and  even  at  this  day  has  scarcely 
attained  the  power  of  free  and  natural  exercise.  So  lately  as  the  17th 
century,  several  persons  were  banished  from  Paris  for  contradicting  Ar- 
istotle's doctrines  in  reference  to  form  and  matter,  and  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  elements.  And  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  century,  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  death,  all  teaching 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher. 

Perhaps  the  pride  of  human  reason  may  be  a  little  moderated  by  at- 
tending to  a  few  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  which  it  has  been  guilty, 
in  its  progress  to  its  present  more,  elevated  and  secure  position.  They 
are  a  few  which  have  been  selected, — ^and  the  list  might  be  indefinitely 
increased.  Epicurus  argues  that  because  no  beings  but  those  of  human 
,3hape  have  the  use  of  reason,  therefore  the  gods  are  of  human  shape. 
This  philosopher  made  a  mistake,  because  he  took  for  granted  the  mnjor 
premise  of  his  proposition.  But  Plato  went  still  further  astray,  taking 
for  granted  both  major  and  minor  premises,  in  the  proposition : — 

"  EyerythiDg  which  mores  itself  must  have  a  soal  ;— 
The  world  mores  itself; — 
Therefore  the  world  must  have  a  soal." 

The  Carribbeans  abstain  from  swine's  flesh,  assigning  as  a  reason  that 
such  food  would  make  them  have  small  eyes,  which  they  condider  a 
great  deformity.  They  also  abstain  from  eating  turtle,  which  they  think 
would  make  them  lazy  and  stupid.  On  the  same  principle)  the  BrasiUaas 
refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  ducks,  and  all  slow-moving  creatures. 

Plato  is  guilty  also  of  the  sophism  which  is  known  as  *^non  caoaa  pro 

caus&."     He  attempts  to  prove  that  the  world  is  endowed  with  wisdom, 

thus: 

"  The  world  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts ; — 
Therefore  the  world  is  endowed  with  wisdom ; 
For  otherwise  a  man,  who  is  endowed 
With  wisdom,  would  be  greater  than  ttie  world*^ 

He  also  argues  that  God  made  but  five  worlds,  because  there  are  but  five 
regular  bodies  in  geometry. 

In  the  same  category  must  be  placed  the  argument  of  Irenasus, brought  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  only  four  gospels.  He  calls  this  a  demonstratioo : 
*^  There  are  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  four  cardiiial  wiipitji^  oonse- 
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qaentlj  there  are  foar  gospels  in  the  church,  as  there  are  four  pillars  that 
support  it,  and  four  breaths  of  life  that  render  it  immortal." 

We  may  laugh  to  our  heart's  content  at  this  ^  Comedy  of  Errora,"  whose 
parts  have  been  sustained  by  sage  and  savage,  for  they  have  had  no  tragical 
results,  as  others  have,  which  we  will  mention.  The  Spaniards  excused 
their  cruelties  to  the  west  Indians,  by  maintaining  that  they  were  not 
men,  but  a  species  of  the  Ourang-outang,  because  they  had  a  copper  colour^ 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue,  and  had  no  beard.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull, 
declaring  that  it  pleased  him  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  acknowledge  the 
Americans  to  be  men.  This  was,  however,  violently  disputed  in  the 
Oouncil  of  Lima,  in  1583. 

In  1440,  the  Portuguese  asked  the  Pope's  permission  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reduce  the  negroes  to  perpetual  servitude,  be-* 
cause  they  had  the  color  of  the  damned,  and  never  went  to  church.  Per- 
haps from  these  latter  instances,  we  may  have  an  idea  of  the  school  in 
which  some  logicians  of  the  present  day  have  studied,  and  obtain  for 
them  a  much  needed  argument  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  various  ori^  of  the  human  race. 

One  more  fallacy  will  suffice  for  the  present.  The  Romanists  began 
their  persecutions,  with  beheading  heretics,  hanging,  or  stoning  them  to 
death.  But  it  was  demonstrated  that  they  ought  to  be  burned  in  a  slow 
fire ;  for  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  Grod  punishes  in  the  other  world 
by  a  slow  fire,  it  was  inferred,  that  as  every  prince  and  every  magistrate 
is  the  image  of  God  in  this  world,  they  ought  to  follow  His  example. 

These  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  slow  progress  of  logic  But 
if  its  progress  to  its  present  position  has  been  slow,  it  is  the  less  liable  to 
any  serious  retrogression ;  and  we  owe  much  to  those  who,  from  age  to  age, 
bave  labored  to  forward  the  cause  of  intellectual  science,  even  to  those 
whose  blunders  are  tbe  laughing-stock  of  their  posterity.  Rome  was  noi 
built  in  a  day.  The  stately  temple  of  Science,  at  which  the  world's  work- 
men have  been  laboring  for  six  thousand  years,  is  but  just  beginning  to 
develop  its  mi^;nificent  proportions.  In  darkness  were  its  foundations  laid, 
and  those  earlier  generations  of  men  who  toiled  wearily  in  the  search  for 
facts  on  which  their  posterity  has  built  systems,  who  have  dug  in  the 
trenches  and  cleared  away  the  rubbish  on  the  ground  where  now  are  rising 
the  walls  and  pillars  of  a  well-arranged  building,  had  as  little  idea  of  the 
edifice  which  they  were  assisting  to  rear,  as  had  the  workmen  on  Saintt 
Peter's,  of  the  grand  conception  in  the  mind  of  Michael  Angelo.  As  we^ 
trace,  from  the  keight  to  which  we:  have  attained,  the  marka  of  the  loaf^ 
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folding  which  the  old  philosophers  employed,  and  the  crambling  towers 
tnd  porticoes  which  they,  In  ignorance  of  the  main  design,  have  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  rear,  we  notice  errors  and  paerilities,  and  absurdities, 
which  are  as  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  human  reason,  as  they  are  pro- 
motive of  its  present  progress  by  warning  of  the  errors  of  the  past 

Let  us  reverence,  then,  these  pioneers  of  thought ;  these  diggers  in  the 
mines  of  truth  ;  these  cultivators  of  the  various  fields  of  science.  And 
while,  as  we  sweep  over  these  fields  with  our  steam-plough,  and  with 
the  keen  plough-share  of  modern  logic  turn  over  furrow  after  furrow  of  the 
rich  soil,  and  pick  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  clumsy  instruments 
with  which  they  thought  to  cultivate  their  fields,  let  us  laugh  at  these  as 
much  as  we  will,  but  let  us  hold  in  reverence  the  memories  of  those  who, 
*in  using  them,  did  the  best  they  could  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  interests  of  the  race,  and  be  willing  ourselves  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  their  failures  teach  us,  ^  Humanum  est  errare." 


>«  4  »  »< 
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Skepticism,  often  dangerous,  when  it  doubts  even  the  manifestatioD 
of  consciousness,  becomes  suicidal.  But  that  doubt  which  takes  nothing 
upon  trust,  which  arouses  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  suspends  the  judg- 
ment until  the  truth  is  fairly  tested,  which  **  proves  all  things  and  holds 
fast  only  that  which  is  good,"  is  ever  rational  and  highly  necessary. 

The  mind,  placed  in  a  world  created  and  upheld  by  Omnipotence,  en- 
dowed with  the  desire  and  the  power  of  diyovering  the  hidden  canaes  of 
that  phenomenal  diversity  which  the  universe  every  where  presents,  was 
designed  to  act,  to  grow,  and  to  strengthen,  through  such  investigations. 
From  the  morning  of  existence — from  the  very  childhood  of  the  raee^ 
when  the  wonders  of  creation  first  dawned  upon  the  awakened  intelleety 
this  spirit  of  inquiry  has  evinced  itself.  Not  to  mention  thoae  systems 
of  thought,  deep  rooted  and  complex,  which  for  thousands  of  jreaxs  have 
ruled  the  dreamy  East,  nor  that  enthusiastic  cariosity  aUd  almost 
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ftoxietj  to  onveil  surrounding  mjsterj  which  Grecian  philosophy  ex- 
hibits, the  effect  of  such  inquisitive  doubt  and  speculation  is  evidentlj  / 
enlightening  and  expanding. 

Search  after  truth  raises  men  from  the  sphere  of  unconditional  faith  to 
the  sphere  of  doubt»  of  investigation,  and  of  knowledge.  Modem  pbi- 
loeophy  began  with  doubt— a  doubt  which  led  the  thought  through  and 
above  what  wa^  given — a  doubt  springing  from  reflection  upon  '*  those 
conceptions  of  experience  which  are  the  material  of  philosophj."  Bacon 
doubted  the  logic  and  system  of  the  ancients  as  a  means  for  advancing 
knowledge,  and  introduced  a  new  method  of  investigation*  Des  Cartes 
and  succeeding  philosophers,  distrusting  all  that  reasoning  had  previously 
made  known,  step  by  step  promulged  their  systems,  and,  whether  true  or 
false  these  may  have  been,  the  method  used  has  widened  far  the  realms 
of  the  known,  and  has  aroused  to  the  full  the  dormant  powers  of  the 
human  mind. 

Discovery  and  invention  have  been  its  result  This  earth,  so  long  be* 
lieved  to  be  a  vast  plain,  resting  upon  a  serpent — the  serpent  upon  a  tur- 
tle, and  that  upon  nothing,  it  was  reserved  for  Copernicus  and  Galileo  to 
show,  is  really  a  vast,  whirling  orb,  revolving  in  space  amid  a  complexity 
of  systems,  obedient  to  the  sublime  order  of  Omniscience.  The  abhor- 
rence of  Nature  for  a  vacuum,  so  long  the  explanation  of  material  phe- 
nomena, it  was  reserved  for  Torricelli  to  explode,  when  he  ascertained 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  tracing  farther  back  the  chain  of 
physical  causation,  it  was  the  lofty  discovery  of  Newton,  that  *<  the  sim- 
ple law  which  determines  the  fall  of  an  apple, .  prevails  everywhere 
throughout  the  universe." 

Indeed,  to  every,  department  of  knowledge,  thought,  investigation,  was 
then  awake.  The  dead  sea  of  the  dark  ages,  that  involved  in  blind 
credulity  and  uniformity  the  stagnant  mass  of  humanity  was  stirred  to  its 
lowest  depths,  nor  have  its  agitations  since  ceased.  Nought  either  sacred 
or  profane  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  doubt.  An  opposite  extreme 
prevailed :  skepticism  became  rampant,  and  the  human  mind,  swinging 
from  its  long  stable  mooring^  drifted  into  a  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty. 
Bat  rational  doubt  fathoms  the  deep,  and  fixes  her  anchors  in  the  solid 
grounds  of  truth.  Though  in  this  awakened  search  of  thought,  infidelity 
became  wide-spread,  yet,  where  argument  makes  men  infidels,  argument 
will  re-establish  them,  upon  a  firmer  basis,  believers.  The  Bible  chal- 
lenges investigation.  It  rests  upon  evidence,  and  evidence  which  is  over- 
whelming.   It  requires  not  a  blind,  passive  belief,  but  an  active,  positive 
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fkdth,  which  the  weight  and  the  conscioas  convictioa  of  its  truth  forces 
upon  the  mind.  Faith,  inherited,  and  unconscious  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rests,  is  hut  a  feeble,  tottering  thing,  which  the  Teriest  breath 
tdaj  undermine  and  destroy.  Such  a  faith,  too,  imparts  no  life  or  strength 
strength  to  Its  possessor — ^it  nenres  him  to  no  deeds  of  noble  daring — to 
no  self-sacrificing  moral  hardihood  and  heroism. 

But  those  in  whom  honest  doubt  has  wrought,  whom  the  mysteries  of 
revelation  have  staggered,  and  who  have  examined  the  deepest  its  firm 
foundations  have  come  forth  fired  with  interest,  full  armed  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Theirs  has  been  an  ardor  which  no  discouragement  could  abate,  a 
courage  which  no  opposition  could  quell,  and  the  success  which  a  sealous, 
enlightened  faith  ensures.  Such  men  Christianity  has  made  her  vanguard, 
and  such  men,  too,  have  become  towers  of  strength,  bulwariu  of  defense 
against  which  the  waves  of  opposition  have  surged  and  dashed  in  vain. 
This  inquisitive  spirit  the  present  age  evinces — a  spirit  which  has  un- 
locked Nature's  storehouse,  explored  her  hidden  recesses,  and  wearied 
the  ponderous  globe  with  its  limitless  eneigy.  That  faith,  too,  which 
honest,  struggling  doubt  has  inwrought  into  the  mental  texture,  has  b^ 
come  a  life,  an  active,  aggressive  spirit,  which  has  already  planted  the 
standard  of  truth  and  love  upon  the  strongholds  of  error,  and  which  will  ad« 
vance  with  resistless  might  until  the  whole  earth  shall  yield  to  truth's  en- 
lightening sway. 

Some  doubted  in  the  full  light  of  evidence,  while  men  beUeved  and 
praised  the  risen  Savior  upon  the.  glorious  Mount  of  Ascension,  but  this 
was  a  weak,  skeptical  doubt,  akin  in  spirit  to  the  blindest  credulity;  that 
doubt  alone  we  regard  as  safe  and  rational,  which,  while  it  suspends  the 
judgment  until  investigation  has  done  its  work,  and  paved  the  way  for 
subsequent  demonstration,  then  bases  upon  evidence  a  snpenltiictiire, 
impregnable  and  immortal. 
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A  SKBTOH  YXOM   MT    KOTB-BOOK. 


While  our  ship  was  warping  out  of  the  dock  at  Liverpool,  I  amnsed 
myself  with  watching  the  moyements  of  mj  fellow- passengers  and  their 
friends  on  shore.  It  was  curious  to  obserye  the  manifestation  of  different 
characters  in  the  busy  crowd,  and  to  speculate  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  various  emigrants.  Some  had  evidently  gone  through  the  parting 
scene  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  were  more  intent  on 
the  movements  of  the  sailors,  and  the  structure  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
ships,  and  wharves,  and  warehouses,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  foreign 
commerce,  than  on  the  tide  of  human  feeling  which  ebbed  and  flowed 
around  them.  Others  were  tearing  themselves  away  from  the  throng  of 
friends  and  relatives  that  had  accompanied  them  to  the  ship,  and  whose 
tearful  blessings  mingled  with  the  rough  curses  of  the  sailors  as  they 
hauled  the  ropes,  and  strove  to  reduce  into  some  kind  of  order,  the  hope* 
less  chaos  of  Irish  emigrants'  luggage.  There  was  the  comfortable 
Yorkahireman,  attracted  westward  by  the  rumor  of  the  fertile  plains  of 
Ohio.  There  was  the  energetic  artisan,  indulging  in  golden  visions  of 
high  wages  in  the  rapidly-grgwing  cities  of  the  New  World.  There  was 
a  German  Jew,  with  his  hand  upon  the  strong  box  which  contained  his 
stock-in-trade,  consisting,  it  was  currently  reported,  of  jewelry  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  During  the  voyage  he  rarely  leflt 
the  steerage  berth  which  only  the  direst  necessity  induced  others  to  en* 
dure,  and  when  he  did  creep  forth  into  the  sunlight,  he  sat  upon  his 
precious  box — precious  indeed  it  was  to  him,  for  his  heart  was  in  it— 
the  least  valuable  portion,  probably,  of  its  contents.  Poor  soul  1  the 
majesty  of  the  tempest  could  not  swell  it  beyond  the  narrow  dimensions 
of  his  iron-bound  box,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  evening,  when  the  moon-^ 
beam  on  the  waters  marked  a  silvery  path  from  earth  to  heaven,  could 
not  lure  him  from  his  sordid  musings.  If  we  had  been  ship*wrecked,  he 
would  have  clung  to  his  weighty  box  and  gone  t^ith  it  to  the  bottom« 
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But  the  figure  which  most  powerfully  attracted  taj  atteution,  was 
that  of  a  joung  and  handsome  man,  evidently  a  Frenchman,  who,  standing 
on  a  pile  of  boxes,  seemed  to  exult  in  the  progress  of  the  vessel  towards 
the  estuary  uf  the  Mersey.  On  the  quarter-deck  sat  a  lady,  ewcdenUy  his 
companion  in  the  voyage,  who  watched  him  with  an  anxious  glance.  She 
also  was  French,  and  a  care-worn  look  which  the  smooth  features  of  the 
young  Frenchman  did  not  wear,  imparted  an  additional  interest  to  her 
appearance.  She  was  very  much  his  senior,  old  enough,  indeed,  to  be  his 
mother ;  but  she  was  not, — I  soon  found  ihat  she  was  his  wife. 

The  first  week  of  the  voyage  was  stormy,  and  for  reasons  which  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  forming  ac- 
quaintances among  any  but  the  more  robust  of  the  passengers.  The 
young  Frenchman  was  intent  upon  his  wife,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  be 
entirely  devoted ;  though  neither  youth  nor  beauty  were  among  her  a^ 
tractions.  The  connexion  was  evidently  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  more 
mysterious  as  they  had  borne  a  false  name,  and  were  only  now  beginning 
to  assume  their  real  one.  Their  trunks  were  marked,  and  they  were  en^ 
tered  in  the  books  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith ;  their  true  name  was  Le— «». 
Imagination  went  to  work,  and  strove  to  form  a  theory  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  the  circumstances,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
doomed  to  doubt  and  wonder  what  might  bo  their  romantic  history.  It 
was  even  surmised  that  they  might  be  some  of  the  unfortunate  family  of 
Orleans,  following  the  Prince  de  Joinvilla  to  America.  Stranger  things 
than  that  had  happened. 

Of  all  the  suggestions  by  which  a  company  of  persons,  who  had  little 
to  do  save  to  speculate  on  other  men's  matters,  sought  to  account  for  tlie 
appearance  of  this  mysterious  couple  among  them,  the  latter  appeared, 
ultimately,  to  be  most  akin  to  the  truth.  Not  indeed  that  our  vecfeel  was 
to  be  honored  by  being  an  ark  of  safety  to  any  of  that  illustrioaa  but  un- 
fortunate house,  but  only  to  some  of  the  numerous  victims,  of  a  lower 
rank,  qf  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpation  in  1851 ;  a  tyranny  which  aal^ 
without  a  shadow  of  right,  upon  the  chaotic  ruins  of  the  legitimacy  dT 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
and  the  uncertain  and  ephemeral  freedom  of  the  Republic, — ^whoee  little 
finger  was  thicker  than  its  fathers'  loins,  and  which  exchanged  the  cliaft» 
tisement  of  whips  for  that  of  scorpions. 

Danger  had  rendered  Le  ■  and  his  wife  reserved  and  caotioaii 

and  it  was  some  time,  therefore,  before  our  acquaintance  was  aofSdeoUj 
ripe  for  me  to  obtain,  from  them  any  accouut  of  themselves.    Boft  wIm 
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can  resist  the  calm  twilight  of  a  summer  eTening  at  sea?  The  Doiaj 
throng  had  gone  helow,  and  the  moon  was  shining  over  the  still  waters, 
the  helmsman  was  silent  at  the  wheel,  and  it  seemed  profanity  to  do  any- 
thing which  could  hreak  the  holy  stillness.  It  was  a  time  for  indulging 
recollections  of  the  past, — we  were  alone  on  the  deck, — and  had  formed 
quite  a  considerahle  degree  of  intimacy.  Caution  slept,  and  Le  ■ 
and  his  wife  told  me  their  romanUc  history. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1851,  three  and  a  hklf  years  from  the 
establishment  of  the  French  RepubHc,  great  and  wide-spread  dissatisfae* 
tion  existed  with  the  administration  of  Monseigneur  le  Prince  President 
Loots  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  for  so^very  inconsistently  with  the  republi- 
can style  in  which  only,  as  the  citizen  President,  he  first  vetitured  to  as- 
some  the  goremment  of  France,-^he  insisttd  on  being  addressed. 
Faithless,  like  so  many  others,  to  the  promises  made  at  his  election,  he 
betrayed  the  cause  of  which  he  professed  to  be  the  exponent  A  seriei 
of  oppressive  ordinances,  which  fhr  surpassed,  in  unblushing  absolutism, 
anything  that  France  had  ever  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Louis  14tli| 
soon  made  it  manifest  that,  whateter  the  French  nation  might  have  had 
in  view  in  his  election,  hd  considered  the  Republic  simply  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  Empire.  The  perfection  of  his  police  system,  however,  was 
such,  that  every  incipient  manifestation  of  discontent  was  promptly  re- 
pressed,—the  press  was  gagged,^ — and,  save  some  occasional  flashes  of 
true  patriotism  elicited  by  the  collision  of  rival  factions  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  nothing  appeared  to  indicate  that  France  was  a  ^mouldering 
volcano. 

But  there  were  some  points  which  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  usurper 
was  insofflcient  to  guard.  The  secret  societies,  which  had  excited  the 
revolution  that  drove  Louis  Phillippe  from  the  throne  in  February  1848| 
stiH  cherish^  the  same  republican  principles  in  1851.  Bound  to  secresy 
and  fidelity  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  sanctioned  by  the  penalty,  for 
treadicfry,  of  incTitable  and  speedy  death,  they  wore  no  badge,  an^gave 
no  *do6  to  ihm  members,  or  numbers,  or  place  or  time  of  meeting. 
Their  existence  was  indicated  to  the  government  solely  by  means  of  in* 
eett^ary  placards  posted  daring  the  night,  and  torn  down  the  moment 
the  dawning  light  enabled  the  police  to  see  them.  Harassed  by  perpetual 
alatm^  the  government  issued  proclamations  denouncing  the  severest 
ponishments  against  its  unseen  foe. 

Le ' —  was  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies,  one  which  had  its 

branches  in  sereral  of  the  principal  cities  in  tVance.    At  a  time  of  spe- 
10 
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dal  watclifulneu  on  the  put  of  the  gOTerament,  ia  cooeeqaeiKe  of  Mme 
recent  oatbreaka  with  which  the  claba  were  luppoaed  to  be  eoimected, 
and  which,  it  was  rumored,  were  nothing  more  then  premoidtioiu  irf  the 
greet  catastrnplie  which  was  impending,  the  police  were  eacceeeU  in  war- 
yriiing  e  pertjr  of  the  conspintton,  and  taking  them  priMneie.  Titeir 
papers  and  books  woe  alio  Mteed,  but,  being  cbiefljr  writtoi  in  cypher, 
were  of  little  value,  comparetirelj,  to  tiie  capton.  Thej  were  soSldent, 
however,  to  implicate  a  very  large  onmber  of  penona,  and  to  acatter  di>- 
maj  and  panic  among  the  clube.  Froacription  imme^tely  beeame  the 
order  of  the  daj,  and  nine  of  the  more  prominent  memben  of  the  me- 
tn^olitan  societj,  inclading  Le  .....  -  — ,  fonnd  it  oonduave  to  their  inle- 
retts  to  attempt  an  immedrate  escape  from  Paris,    What  became  of  them 

all  Le never  ascertained.    One  be  knew  esc^ied  to  HiimIi g, 

another  succeeded  the  tyrant  himself,  as  oeeapant  of  Aa  dongeoo  at  Havre; 
one  was  apprehended  and  never  more  heard  of.  Le .  ■'■'-  himaelf  was, 
in  all  probabili^,  among  the  most  fortunate  of  the  Bomber,  or  I  ahooM 
not  have  heard  his  story.  Without  the  delay  of  a  momcat,  an  EogUsh 
friend  in  the  dtj  procured,  in  his  own  name,a  pasaportfor  EBglaid,  and, 
having  fsguised  himself  into  as  close  a  corredpondesoe  at  peaaiUe  with 

the  description  corilaiaed  iu  tliis  document,  Le left  the  city  before 

the  goTernment  had  completed  its  arrangements  for  extraordinary  snr- 
Teitlance-  His  design  wa^  lo  traverse  tbe  country  with  ea  much  celerity 
al  was  coDsislent  with  avoiding  the  suspicion  of  being  a  fugitive,  and  thus 
keep  in  advanct:  of  ilie  government  de^ patches,  until  he  reached  some  one 
of  the  small  seaports  opposite  to  England ;  or  in  case,  as  was  probable, 
the  alarm  should  have  been  taken  there,  to  try  the  frontier  of  Belgium  ; 
or,  turning  south,  find  some  means  of  crossing  the  Rhone.  But  let  the 
Emigre  tell  his  own  story  : 

"To  my  dismay,  however.  I  wjon  found  that  I  had  been  outstripped 
and  from  ihe  particularity  with  which  my  passport  wsb  examined,  and  my 
^peurance  compared  with  it,  1  was  saii^fied  not  only  that  the  police  were 
especially  on  their  guard,  eo  that  to  alterapt  lo  proceed  rapidly  was  cer- 
tain detection,  but  also  that  ihey  had  descriptions  of  myself,  and  were  es- 
pecially on  the  watch  for  me.  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  contem- 
plated the  peril  iu  which  1  stood.  I  could  not  go  on — the  chances  were 
infinitely  against  my  passing  more  than  a  very  few  harriei's  without  de- 
lection — I  should  be  more  secure  in  Paris  than  anywhtre  else  in  France. 
Betides,  I  thought,  the  police  would  have  searched  for  me  in  vain 
throughout  the  city,  and  having  concluded  that  I  bad  found  means  to  pass 
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the  lHurrien,:WOBld  m^e  eztraordinuy  efforts  to  interotpt  me  oo  all  the 
gfeat  Mads^and  at  (he  seaports.  Vj  retreat  being  thus  cut  off^  the  de»- 
perale  alternative  remained^  of  ^ndeavoriDg  to  eooeeal  nijself  amid  the 
erowds  of  the  metropolis.  Certainlj,  if  I  was  to  be  taken,  it  were  better 
and  safer  to  be  taken  among  friends,  so  that  my  firte  might  be  known  lo 
them,  and  made  public  bj  them  if  need  be,  than  to  risk  detteefcion,  and  a 
apeedj  and  secret  doom,  while  thej  should  be  left  to  mourn  and  doubt 
whether  I  was  living  or  dead.  Besides,  I  trembled  for  mj  generous  En- 
glish firiend,  who  had  risked  his  own  safety  to  procure  mine,  and  was  de- 
tfiirmioed  to  yieldmyself  up  rather  than  allow  him  to  suffer.  His  plan 
hadbeen  to  keep,  his  room  for  a  few  days,  on  the  plea  of  sicknessi  so  as 
jMt  to  he  notised  by  the  argus  eye  of  the  pdiee.  The  deception  he  had 
fraotised  wasy  happily,  never  discovered. 

''I  returned  on  foot  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  arriving  there  in  the  eve- 
iiiog»  and  there  found  meana  to  convey  a  message,~-not  to  my  parents, 
far  I  dared  not  trust  to  their  self^^contn^^-— but  to  Mile.  ■'   >■,  my  present 
wife,  who  lived  near  them,  and  was  then  staying  with  fhem  to  comfort 
mad  care  for  them  in  my  absence.    I  asked  her  to  meet  me  alter  dusk  on 
the  following  evening,  at  a  specified  place,  or^  if  that  were  impracticable, 
to  send  a  tmstworthy  agent,  with  whom  I  might  concert  the  means  of 
entering  the  city.    Hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  tired,  I  did  not  venture  to 
woA  either  food  or  lodgings  for  I  knew  the  government  spies  were  every* 
where,  hot  made  my  way  to  an  old  stone-quarry  which  had  been  long 
disuse^    There  I  passed  the  night  on  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  the 
light^enahledme  to  seemy  way,  I  descended  into  <  the  delph^  and  found, 
to  my  dismay,  thai  the  bottom  was  nearly  covered  with  wat^.    K  I  m*^ 
■MHied  ea  the  ^|nng  bank,  I  should  be  in  full  %iew  from  the  road,rp-if  I 
waded  acrois,  I  should  be  concealed,  by  the  perpendicular  nde  of.  the 
^piarry,  and  the  projecting  boshes,  from  every  one  who  did  not  go  round 
the  pitk    I  had  therefore  no  resource  but  to  wade  across,  and  pass  the 
wearisome  di^  alternately  standing  in  the  water,  nearly  up  to  ngr  neck, 
emd  cteoching  down,  in  a  still  more  uncomfortable  position,  in  a  crevice 
ef  the  rocks*    How  ctid  I  watch  the  slow-creeping  shadow  which  my 
prison  wallvthiew  along  Ae  water,-— Mid  with  what  joy  did  I  hail  the 
aijg^  heaeath  whose  dusky  covering  I  might  emerge  from  my  eonceaik- 
Miimt    JTeav  the  edge  of  the  quarry  was  the  meeting-place  X  had  up* 
iwhitid  forilUeb  ^^-^^^r^  or  her  deputy.    There  I  watched^  wh^n  the  night 
hai  fldten^  gro#ii  elmost  careless  whethmr  shci  or  a  police  agent  whe 
aai^hapelBlNeeptidinymessage,  should  appear.  Itwasaotkng^how** 
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veer,  befinv  rite  ouoei  btmng,  nith  a  wooua'a  qoiek  tut,  dmiaed  m 
•dene  fi>r  the  Kooompliihment  of  our  parpose.  Sbe  had  dugniaed  ber- 
■elf  u  an  onj^A-womui,  uid  palched  bw  fnca,  and  mo^ed  hw  gait,  bo 
that  it  waa  next  lo  impoBBihle  to  recogniae  ber.  Beneath  the  orangea  in 
her  baAet  riie  had  ocncealed  a  bonntifnl  fopflj  of  provtakiaa  aitd  wine, 
with  wUeh  I  appealed  mj  now  ntvenoas  appetite. 

"  I  learned  that  m^  sormiaea  had  been  correct,— 4bj  father'e  hooM  had 
bMn  Tinted,  and  m;  parenia  oloaelj  interrogated  in  req>eat  to  017  wbeie- 
abonle>  To  add|  moreover,  (o  the  difflcnltiea  of  Ibe  ease,  the  portoreaa  of 
the  buSding,  without  wboee  knowledge  no  one  w«it  in  or  owt,  wia 
engaged  by  the  poIi<»  u  a  special  spy.  I  bad  now  been  ont  of  Parit 
ftar  dftfs,  the  potioe  had  begun  to  relax  in  their  vigilance  abont  the 
p«miBee,  and  their  visits  were  len  freqneot.  FroB  loaMtfaiiig  tfaey  had 
let  fall  at  their  last  eeareh,  ti»  inferred  that  the^  bad  reason  to  snppoee  I 
had  endeavmed  to  reach  Straaboarg.  She  immediately  eonaeived  the 
happj  idea  of  confirming  them  io  ibii  imprwiion^— and  to  thu  end  had 
provided  heraejf  now  with  writing  nuteriah.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
ledge  of  rock, — bj  the  light  of  a  small  lantern,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  mj  parents.  I  dated  it  from  Strasbourg  two  daja  in  ndvanee, 
and  in  it  aoDounced  taj  safe  arrival  there,  after  partietilarinnf  mj  ad- 
ventares  on  the  roote,  and  expressed  mj  determioalioo  to  remain  then 
fcr  several  weeks,'  and  then  lo  retnm  to  Paris,  if  it  riioaM  seem  best  to 
them.  This  letter  Mile.  — -  was  to  enclose  to  a  friend  in  Stnabourib 
wiUi  a  request  to  mml  it  to  my  fistber's  address.  We  knew  that  lettan 
arriving  at  the  Post  OIHce  addressed  to  the  relatives  and  friends  «f  aoa- 
pected  persons  and  refngees,  were  opened  by  the  Poliee  D^ittment,  and 
»e  trusted  that  my  pursuers,  being  thus  thrown  on  a  wnng  leant,  wa^d 
relax  their  rigilanoe  nearer  home,  and  content  themsdves  wtA  goai^Ui^ 
the  barriers  for  my  return.  The  scheme  woihed  walk  For  wtntai 
days  I  remained  in  (he  envinms  of  Paris,  having  ibaod  lesa  uoomlott- 
able  qitarters,  and  bnng  supplied  with  food  by  my  psendo  a 
every  evening.  She  left  with  me,  at  each  Tint,  s 
ing  apparel,  and  when  on  the  expected  di^  the  Strasbobrg  leMr  anived, 
bearing  tu  her  acrutini/.ing  eye  tlie  inBrka  of  having  been  opened  at  Ibe 
Fo$l  Oliice,  I  haJ  everything  needful  to  complete  my  disftuise  as  an 
orange-woman.  She  had  procured  for  me  a  basket,  and  with  tbia  upon 
my  head,  I  presented  myself  at  the  barrier  at  which  her  frequent  passage 
bad  made  her  known,  and  was  admitted  without  a  word.  She  had  gone 
round  lo  another  burrier,  through  which  ahe  had  taken  the  precaution  lo 
make  occasional  ingress  and  egreas, — and  so  we  found  ourselves  in  Paris. 
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^  Furtber  than  ihis,  the  plan  had  nol  been  definitely  arranged.  Tlie 
most  desirable  eonrse  seemed  to  be,  as  m  j  parents'  residence  had  eeased 
to  be  watched  bj  the  police,  to  secrete  me  there  for  the  present,  as  in  no 
other  pkce  could  I  be  so  secure  of  the  fidelitj  of  those  who  weve  awate 
of  mj  presence.    The  great  problem  was,  how  to  elude  the  TigilaHco-tf 

the  porteress,— -the  ingenuity  of  Mile. ,  howerer,  devised  a  scfaeoM 

bj  whidi  we  succeeded  in  e£Fbcting  mj  entrance  unobserved  bj  her.  For 
an  hour  mj  aged  parents,  who  had  only  been  made  aware  6[  mj  pAtf- 
imity  a  short  time  previous,  when  the  risk  of  disappointment  was  reny 
small,  embraced  and  wept  over  ne.  I  occupied  my  own  room,  and  for  a 
week  recruited  my  strength,  and  rested  after  the  excitement  I  had  undoN 
gone.  Nothing  occurred  to  alarm  us  for  several  dajris,  but  one  morning 
we  were  startled  to  find  that  an  agent  of  the  police  was  in  the  building. 
My  father  was  siek  and  in  bed,  and  no  search  was  instituted;  if  it  had  beett, 
so  weli  arranged  were  our  plans,  and  so  promptly  were  they  now  earned 
out,  l^  my  escaping  through  a  roof  window,  which  was  fastened  on  tile 
inside  by  Mile.  — —  after  my  exit,  that  I  should  not  have  been  dis^ 
covered.  >■   -^ 

^  The  alarm,  however,  reconciled  my  parents  to  whst  my  own  spirit, 
chafed  by  sudi  ignominious  idleness,  had  already  begun  to  desire,  namely, 
to  make  another  efibrt  at  escape.  I  prepared  to  disguise  myself,  this  time, 
as  an  artist,  and  having  filled  my  portfc^o  with  the  sketches  I  had  for- 
merly taken,  and  provided  myself  with  sufficient  money,  I  again  passed 
Uie  barriers  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  on  entering  the  city,  and  set 
out  ibr  Lyons  or  Marseilles,  as  the  way  might  seem  to  open.  I  traveled 
on  foot,  taking  sketches  by  the  way.  My  assumed  profession  served  ad- 
mirably to  acoount  for  any  deviations  from  the  high-road  which  caution 
floggested^  and  Whieh  might  otherwise  have  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
carious ;  while  the  poverty  of  the  profession  was  a  suffident  excuse  iNr 
my  i^efereDce  ^  a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  at  a  peasant's  door,  and  a 
coooh  of  straw  in  a  peasant's  bam,  to  the  more  expensive  aecommod»* 
tiom  of  the  village  inn.  My  eye,  sharpened  by  dangers,  often  detected 
Ae  government  spy,  and  could  he  have  seen  the  beating  of  my  heart,  he 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  me.  The  pas^ort,  however, 
^irldeh  had  been  taken  out  for  me  in  my  assumed  diaraoter,  by  another 
devoted  firiend,  who  had  given.it  up  to  me  at  a  town  beyond  the  barrieie 
cl  Paris,  served  lo  carry  me  past  the  lax  inspection  of  the  offioiala,  less 
vigHaat  on  a  roote  whose  length  made  it  rarely  taken  by  refugees  fimn 
Paris,  thaa  they  were  on  the  route  to  the  English  eoaat  er  the  Belgiali 
beffders. 
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-^iCFgVHK  wsekil  tnv«ladialUiiBaBn«r,  ikelchiag  hj  dif,Bad  wme- 
rimtt  tnveUog,  aouetinei  reUiog  in  bans  wad  peawnt's  coUagw  by 
nigbt.  Hmmj  •  hetrtfvlt  expreMion  of  compwiioti  did  I  bemz  from  tlu 
ytt  p^pwMit-Woiiien ;  mdy— more  gratc&il  4h«o  aU,  mtny-  «  gUnoa  of 
■liogled-sdnuntMMi  nnd  pity  from  the  dark-eyed,  peasant  girU  of  Sooth- 
flitt.  Fraooe,  fer  the  fair-  youog  itiangw  who  traveled  ao  for  and  ao  toU- 
■oaiel/t — aad  maay  aaketahof  leeBery,  and  portnjA  of  a  favorite  child 
ameoeraUe  pand-parent,  adona  the  walla  that  hoapitaUy  ahalteied  mt 
JB  mj  ktng  aod  periloiu  joom^. 

..  f^Fiitding  that  the  road  to  UaneiUes  was  morp  vigilaiitlj goardedf  I 
Jamed  mj  coorae  towards  Lyons,  in  the  hope  tbal^  although  fewer  vesaeb 
laffc  tiiat  port,  I  might  pertiape  more  eaeily  find  mcaoa  {o  embark  ther& 
Arrived  at  Lyons,  I  found  that  mj  diEBealties  ware  by  no  meaaa  at  an 
•ad.  To  aeak  a  paacport  to  a  foreign  oountryr  I  kn«w^  wooU  expoae  ate 
to  the  most  exact  inspectioa,  with  the  view  »f  testing  my  oopespw^nce 
with  the  description  <tf  my  passport  from  Paris,  an  ■"f*^™'  which  Uw 
saboidinale  officials  on.  the  route  had  never  happened  1»  mak*..  But 
what  Z  dreaded  mora  than  this  was  the  oomparisoD  of  my  person  with  the 
desoriptions  of  the  proscrUrad,  which  had  been  seat  from  tha.barMn  in 
Paris  to  the  poUee  of  the  sea-ports. 

"  While  thus  at  a  loss  what  oourae  to  porsuet  I  was  Daexpsetadly  r^ 
Uered  frcna  my  perplexity,  in  consequence  of  a  most ,  singular  T"'*t^^ 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  amployai  of  the  EogUih  Oontul  boarda4  at 
the  same  humble  table  with  myself.  There  came  in  oat  awniiBg  la  Iba 
'GoDsnlata,  the  captain  of  an  £lnglish  brig  in  the  harbor,  which,  Imd  'rVira 
in  her  cargo,  and  Jel't  ilie  whsrf,  bui  had  been  prevented  by  coDtraTy 
winds  from  standing  out  lo  eca.  While  thus  wailing,  the  caplain  con- 
ceived ibe  idea  uf  icopraving  the  delay  by  having  bis  ship  painted,  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Consul  was  to  ascertain  how  he  could  get  it 
done.  Hearing  the  inquiry  for  a  painter,my  frieud  told  him  liial  lie  knew 
a  young  man  who  was  a  painter,  and  had  no  employment,  and  would 
probably  do  the  work  for  bim.  Being  desired  to  see  if  his  friend  would 
ondert«ke  to  paint  the  vessel,  he  came  to  me  and  proposed  lo  me  (o  do  it 
What  was  I  to  do  F  I  saw,  and  was  amused  at  (he  man's  ignorant  mis- 
take, and  yet  it  seemed  lo  suggest  tbe  possibility  of  escape.  I  had  never 
bandied  a  brush  in  suih  guise,  in  ray  life,  but  I  determined  at  once  to 
run  Ibe  risk,  eepecially  as  I  was  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel  until  the  work 
was  done,  or  tbe  wind  became  favorable  for  her  departure  on  ber  royage. 
I  therefore  proceeded,  with  my  involuntary  deliverer,  to  the  Cotieul's  office. 
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and  with  jnsl  so  mach  bargpioing  as  was  necessary  to  keap  ii|^  appear*; 
ancesy  undertook  the  noveli^SiploymeDt  The  captain  procured  the  no^ 
oessarj  materials,  and  I  was  carried  with  him  in  his  boat,  passing  tba 
officials  on  the  wharf  without  any  difficultj,  as  the  man  he  had  procnned 
to  paint  his  vesseL  For  several  days  I  worked,  and  formed  the,acquaiii-i 
tanee  of  the  captain  and  crew,  though  I  soon  perceived  that  there  was 
little  prospect  of  inducing  them  to  aid  in  or  connive  at  my  escape,  if  they, 
knew  me  to  be  a  refugee.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  to  devise  som^  es- 
cuse  for  not  wishing  to  return.  I  had  painted  the  outside  of  the  iMel, 
and  was  at  wodc  on  the  inside,  when  the  captain  notified  me  that  the  wind 
had  changed  and  I  must  go  ashore. 

^'That  is  not  necessary,'  I  replied,  'I  will  go  along  with  yoo,  and  see 
England.' 

<^  Ahl  but  your  passport?  he  enquired.  My  heart  sank ^t  the  word 
•  passport,'  but  I  made  as  light  of  it  as  I  could. 

**  *  What  need  of  a  passport?*  I  said,  *  M.  le  Consul  has  sent  me  with 
you,  and  that  is  as  good  as  a  passport  And  I  am  alone  in  the  world, 
and  may  as  well,  therefore,  stay  and  earn  my  passage  and  living,  by 
painting  for  you,  as  live  in  Lyons  unemployed.'  t 

^  The  captain  hesitated,  and  1  know  not  what  the  result  might  have 
been,  had  not  every  moment  been  precious,  for  the  wind  was  fair,  and  a 
gale  was  threatening  which  he  would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  in  the 
open  sea.  He  bade  me  therefore  go  on  with  my  employment,  which  I 
did  with  a  bounding  heart,  as  I  saw  the  anchor  raised,  and  heard  the 
•houting  of  the  sailors  and  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  and  felt  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  as  we  stood  out  to  sea. 

.  M  The  aborea  of  my  native  land  soon  &ded  from  my  view,  and  one  of 
tke  victims  of  Napoleon  the  Third  had  escaped  his  grasp." 

Immediately  en  his^urival  in  England,  Le  .  m  .  ,  ■  hastened  to  termi-i 
Dale  the  anxioaa  suspense  of  his  parents,  by  informing  them  of  his  safety. 
Nearly  three  months  had  ^psed  aince  his  departure  from  Paris,  and  not 
a  word  had  they  heard  from  him. 

I  But  ha  was  now  in  England,  friendless,  homeless,  and  alinoBt.penmlei% 
sai  what  was, he.  to  do?  Now  occurs  one  of  those  curious  incidenia 
whidi  constitute  the  romance  of  real  l^e.  He  proposed  to  Mile,  i  ip  to. 
eoiie  over  4o  England  and  marry  him,  that  they  might  emigrate  together 
talheUqited  States^  and  there  await,  beneath  the  protection  of  ihe  only^ 
government  heeottU  be  satisfied  to  endure,  the  pxogresa.of  eventsn^ 
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he  fondly  boped  was  inevitable,  which  shoaM  i»ae  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Qsnrper.  The  request  was  seconded  bj  hie  ptrenfts,  who  warmly  urged 
thai  she  should  become  the  companion  and  guide  of  their  son,  whom  she 
had  already  saved  from  imprisonment  and  probable  death*  Thus  en- 
treaied  she  gave  her  consent.  Bringing  with  her  a  supply  of  money 
i^ueh  Le  .    's  fiither  sent  to  him^  she  crossed  over  to  England  and 

was  met  by  Le  ■  .  They  were  united  in  marriage  by  an  English 
bidK^  in  whose  family  she  had  formerly  lived  as  governess.  She  also 
tomedliinto  available  shape  some  property,  which  she  had  invested  in  the 
Baglish  fonds,  and  they  made  their  arrangements  for  « trans-atlantie 
voyage. 

8och  was  the  history  of  this  most  interesting  coi^e,  whose  companion- 
ship relieved  the  tedioosness  of  the  voyage,  whose  misfortunes  excited 
sympathy,  while  their  talents  and  aecomplishments  and  genuine  superi- 
ority of  character  inspired  respect. 
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,    /  ._, 

Thb  foundation  of  all  speculative  as  well  as  practical  knowledge 
in  the  uniformities.  Were  it  not  that  die  forces  of  Nature  aei  •eoording 
to  certain  fixed  laws,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  science.  If  there 
were  not  uniformities  to  be  depended  upon,  all  the  oertaintiee  ef  OMrean- 
tile  life  would  be  annihilated,  society  would  be  a  blank,  and  progress 
would  be  unknown.  The  science  of  Mind,  perhaps  the  least  determi* 
nate  of  all  the  sciences,  could  not  exist,  were  it  not  that  there  eive  laws 
to  human  thought,  that  the  mind  has  certain  fundamental  <>pesalieais,  and 
ihatthe  mental  operations  are,  in  the  main,  subjeeledvio  skii3«r  aai 
stated  modes. 

But  while  there  are  fixed  conditions  under  which'  Ihe  auad  ads^  Us 
power  of  independent  volition,  which,  indeed,  jriTTin  tir  man  the  irtipTimany 
over  the  other  and  inferior  orders  of  creation,  mnitnr  his  ifitions  hiss 
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.capable  of  being  foreseen,  and  less  reducible  to  certain  primary  and  ele* 
mental  laws.  Now  the  study  of  these  laws  constitutes,  according  to  some, 
and  it  is  true,  in  one  sense,  the  study  of  human  nature.  The  manifesting 
modes  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  certainly  demand  serious  and  attentive 
study.  They  are  worthy  of  the  highest,  and,  assuredly,  if  Human  Na- 
ture is  comprehended  in  these,  it  falls  below  none  in  point  of  interest. 
To  know  and  understand  the  constitution  of  the  divine  gift  of  Ood  to 
man,  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  intellect  as  truth  and  error  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  as  it  prepares  itself  for  investigation  and  invention,  as  it  mar^ 
shald  its  forces  in  defence  of  the  right,  as  it  indulges  in  creating  images 
of  the  beautiful,  as  it  stores  up  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  investiga- 
tion and  experience,  is  indeed  a  study  worthy  of  all  effort,  and  will  fully 
repay  the  utmost  patience.  And,  indeed,  under  a  perfect  constitutioBy 
where  the  divine  economy  was  fully  carried  out,  whei'e  truth  alone  was 
regarded,  where  error  exerted  no  influence,  not  swerving  the  mind  from 
the  true  and  the  good,  then  this  would  be  all,  as  it  is  now  claimed  by  some  to 
be,  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  But,  situated  as  we  are,  in  a 
world  into  which  sin  has  entered,  and  in  which  it  has  deformed  and 
changed  and  modified  the  face  of  Nature  for  thousands  of  years,  where 
error,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  has  insinuated  itself  into  all 
the  processes  of  life  and  action,  where  man  is  led  by  the  force  of  adven- 
titious circumstances  into  conditions  of  trial  and  danger,  with  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  the  teachings  of  a  diseased  intellect,  an  entirely  new 
view  is  presented  of  all  those  modifications  of  action,  that  would  not  be 
shown  under  a  constitution  of  things  not  wholly  right,  and  which 
would  be  governed  by  a  perfect  morality,  protected  by  a  full  and  perfect 
intellect.  Even  in  case  the  performance  of  every  Siij  be  regarded  as 
the  main  object  of  an  individual  life,  yet  the  conflicting  passions  of  a 
fallen  nature  influence  from  within,  and  the  caprices  and  iniquity  of  a 
fallen  humanity  influence  from  without 

Utility  is  the  acknowledged  end  of  man's  action.  He  does  what  seems 
.to  be  best.  What  is  best  is  looked  to,  first  as  an  end,  and  then  as  a 
means.  These  ends  and  means  are  suggested  mainly  by  passion.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  passion,  because  there  is  no  uniformity  in  that  which 
exdtea  passion,  and  hence  there  is  risk  in  action.  The  chances  of  life 
niay  be  favorable  or  they  may  not.  What  seems,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
beet,  may  result  in  a  failure.  What  seems  least  likely  to  succeed  mayt 
perchance,  be  most  successful.  Uniformity  may  be  traceable  in  a  great 
number  of  instanced,  but  in  the  individual  cases  there  is  no  certainty. 
11 
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That  a  giveii  number  of  pereons  may  attain  such  an  average  age  may  be 
set  down  as  certain,  but  there  is  no  doctrine  of  chances  that  will  calcu- 
late the  life  of  any  particular  man.  A  certain  number  of  infants  will  be 
bom  into  a  country  within  a  certain  time,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix 
a  number  for  any  individual  town.  So  that  while  we  can  trace  the  out- 
lines of  the  uniformity  in  the  variety,  it  is  by  making  allowance  for  the 
variety  that  we  can  be  successful  in  practical  life,  in  our  dealing  with 
the  world* 

This  diversity  of  result,  which  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  fortune,  arises  of  necessity  from  the  perverted  constitution  of  man. 
The  finite  nature  comprehends  but  little.  It  sees  not  the  chain  of  cause 
and  efiect ;  It  acts  upon  uncertainty,  and  is  obliged  from  ita  very  weak- 
nessi  to  place  reliance  upon  that  which  it  is  conscious  may  falL  Man  is 
influenced  by  circumstances,  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual nature^-by  society  around — by  government  and  laws — by  local 
positions — ^by  everything,  in  short,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed,  so  that  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  which  would  embrace  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  laws,  with  its  general  mode  of  operation  in  consequenoe  of 
those  laws,  independent  of  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  would 
be  wholly  inefficient  and  puerile,  so  far  as  any  efiect  it  might  be  expected 
to  have  in  the  general  elevation  of  society,  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  truth, 
in  lifting  man  from  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice,  to  the 
light  and  guidance  of  pure  intellect  And  with  good  reason,  for  this  sort 
of  knowledge  pre-supposes  that  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct 
are  modified  no  more  when  brought  into  action,  than  are  the  forces  of  I^a- 
ture  in  their  contitftied  operations,  and  wise  men  inveigh  heavily  against  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  frailties  of  the 
human  kind,  and  would  make  allowance  for  them  in  the  system  of  ggm» 
end  education,  and  of  life ;  because,  perchance,  this  knowledge  naay  be 
used  for  the  gratification  of  evil  passion,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  tend  to 
render  more  intricate  the  web  of  hypocrisy,  and  deepen  the  oonfusion  that 
now  reigns  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  race.  But  wJwUevermaj 
be  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  best  men&s 
are  oAen  devoted  to  the,  worst  ends,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  bj.  t^ 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  this  knowledge  of  the  fraiUieSi  pasaioQSi 
and  follies  of  men,  if  it  so  please  to  term  it,  that  the^reat  revolotioiiaij 
and  civilizing  ends  of  society  are  brought  about  Sinner  ;Waa  ntwfir  yet 
converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  general  |yinci|^»|». ,  Xsro^fpp* 
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site  ooarses  of  action  may  be  referable  to  the  same  general  principle,  an8 
referable  in  the  one  case,  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  other.  The  adrocates 
of  one  course  may  be  equally  satisfied  with  the  advocates  of  another,  and 
jet  both  be  wholly  at  variance.  Something  comes  in  that  warps  the 
judgment  of  one  party,  the  other  may  be  right  How,  indeed,  is  the  fal- 
lacy to  be  exposed  ?  How  far  do  truth  and  right  plead  their  cause  suo- 
oessfuUy  with  the  majority,  when  interest  appears  to  point  in  another  di^ 
rection  ?  Truth  and  right,  as  such,  might  knock  for  admittance/  at  the 
hearts  of  millions  dll  doomsday,  and  no  admittance  be  given;  but  show 
those  millions  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to  obey  the  irutb  and  pursue 
the  right,  and  then  the  chances  are  that  the  truth  and  right  wHl  come  to 
be  loved  for  their  own  sake. 

Now,  although  this  may  seem  to  some  to  be  placing  the  position  of 
mankind  on  a  very  low  level,  is  it  lower  than  that  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  things  ?  No  one  can  doubt  the  strong,  and  indeed 
the  well  nigh  supreme  control,  passion  and  interest  hav^  over  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  problem  is,  to  bring  mankind,  or  the  individual,  out  from 
under  this  control  to  reason,  and  into  the  light  of  a  sensitive  and  discrimi* 
nating  conscience.  What  is  needed  as  initiative?  Shall  he  be  told,  in 
the  dictum  of  mental  philosophers,  that  a  course  of  action  prompted  by 
passion  and  looking  simply  to  interest  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  that  neither  the  individual  nor  society  can  progress  under 
such  a  system  ?  The  human  mind  seems  to  be  vigorous  and  fiourishifag 
in  its  abnormal  condition,  and  the  little  danger  that  would  be  apprehended 
from  a  mental  revoH,  in  consequence  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings, 
might  endanger  the  success  of  this  mode  of  attack.  Shall  he  be  requested 
(9  shut  up  his  gambling  saloons,  to  stop  his  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to 
avoid  all  chicanery  in  trade,  simply  because  diey  are  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  ? 

The  missionary  in  this  astute  effort  at  society's  reclamation,  would 
need  to  be  placarded  with  '^ human  mind"  from  head  to  foot,  be  ea* 
veloped  in  living  fire  and  borne  'mid  air,  before  he  could  count  pros- 
elytes to  his  scheme  of  mental  law.  No !  under  this  constitttiion  of 
tilings  the  greatest  and  the  best  have  acted,  and  must  act  with  an  eye  to 
the  circumstances  and  the  prejudices  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
The  bare,  unTanyshed  truth  is  not  an  acceptable  artide  with  the  nu^ 
jonitjj  and  however  m«ch  men  may  bewail  $he  fact,  still  it  stands  out  dear 
as  a  fact,  as  those  who  undertake  the  work  of  reform  find  to  thdr  sorrow* 
If  the  politidaii  to  seoive  office,  the  merohaat  to  seeore  teadoi  the.speeo^ 
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httor  to  advance  stocks,  play  upon  the  evil  passions  of  men,  not  less  do 
the  society  reformer,  the  religionist,  those  who  would  impart  truth  in  anj 
form,  first  show  their  claims  upon  the  interests  of  men,  before  thej  make 
sure  of  the  higher  end  at  which  thej  aim. 

lliis  fact  of  the  means  often  being  perverted,  does  not  make  them  anj 
the  less  legitimate  in  their  use  towards  attaining  what  are  in  troth  right 
and  laudable  ends.  If  this  were  to  be  the  ground  of  their  rejection, 
truth  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  its  mightiest  agencies.  The  knife 
may  be  as  effectual  in  the  hands  of  an  assassin  in  the  end  for  which  it  is 
used,  as  in  cutting  a  slice  of  bread  for  the  crippled  beggar.  That  which 
is  used  to  restore  health,  may  in  the  same  hands  be  effectual  in  destroy- 
ing life.  While  civilization  brings  higher  modes  of  improvement,  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  it  idso  has  in  its  train  greater  suffering  and  iniquity. 
The  Police  are  more  needed  and  more  numerous  in  a  higher  civilixation 
than  in  a  lower,  so  that  those  who  hold  to  the  legitimacy,  single  and 
entire,  of  the  fixed  laws  of  mind  and  thought  in  efiecting  the  amelioration 
of  society,  must  not  complain  of  those  who  effect  great  good,  by  taking 
into  account,  in  their  labors,  all  the  influences  that  bear  upon  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  their  efforts  are  directed.  Men  are  not  simply  to  be  told 
that  by  the  immutable  laws  of  a  definite  system  of  mind,  certain  results 
will  follow  from  certain  courses  of  action,  but  in  this  as  in  all  other  things 
they  are  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  noting  for  themselves. 
The  inductive  p^pocess  enters  largely  into  the  reformatory  stages  of  hu- 
manity. If  men  see  for  themselves  that  certain  lines  of  conduct  are  un- 
favorable for  others,  they  conclude  it  will  not  be  otherwise  with  them,  and 
they  avoid  all  such  tendencies,  in  avoiding  what  causes  them ;  and  this 
position  once  attained,  the  way  is  opened  for  those  higher  and  nobler  per- 
ceptions of  truth  and  duty,  by  the  which  men  are  animated  to  follow  and 
study  them  for  their  own  sakes. 

But  an  appeal  cannot  be  made  from  the  individual  in  parliculmr  to 
the  sentiment  of  society,  for  the  whole  practical  working  of  society  is  on 
this  plan.  It  is  evident  in  all  the  modifications  of  literary  labor,  in  the 
application  of  medical  and  legal  science,  and  assuredly  is  it  so  in  the  re- 
forming and  initiative  processes  of  religious  labor.  Interest  mnai  be 
shown  before  action  will  commence,  and  this  proof  of  interest  is  but  ca- 
tering to  the  follies  and  frailties  of  men.  The  incessant  hai|mig  on  tiia 
fact  of  liberty's  being  the  birthright  of  the  race,  would  never  move  any 
section  to  abandon  slave  labor,  or  slave  traffic,  after  these  had  beoooM  in- 
corporated into  the  sodal  economy.  What  is  needed  towaidath^ovortlMw 
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of  the  sjsttm  is  the  elucidation  of  the  fact  that  white  lahor  is  more  profit- 
able than  slave  labor,  that  the  whole  internal  and  political  economy  would 
be  improved  by  the  substitution,  and  then  the  substitution  will  be  made. 
This  and  brute  force  are  the  alternatives  for  the  eradication  of  the  ipreat 
moral  evil  of  slavery,  and  if,  indeed,  this  condition  6f  things  be  lament- 
able, yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  fixed  condition,  and  account  must  be  made 
for  this,  because  of  the  prejudice  of  men,  and  because  of  the  strong  hold 
that  interest  has  on  their  minds.  Thus  in  general  violent  opposition  is 
less  effectual  in  the  euds  it  aims  at,  than  milder  means,  for  it  arms  a  cor- 
porate defense,  and  brings  out  the  whole  man  to  defend  the  position  he  is 
by  custom  or  society  bound  to,  regardless  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and 
careful  only  to  see  that  his  rights  are  not  trampled  on,  and  his  privileges 
not  retrenched.  If  a  false  system  is  to  be  attacked,  marked  and  violent 
opposition  which  falls  short  of  annihilation,  serves  but  to  make  prose- 
lytes to  it,  and  strengthen  its  adherents  in  its  support  Opposition  cre-^ 
ates  bigots,  for  a  cause  is  strengthened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  adherentai 
and  nothing  tends  as  does  opposition,  to  call  out  and  develop  the  whole 
man  in  defense  of  that  for  which  he  is  opposed.  To  be  sure  this  is  sot 
the  ruling  spirit  of  perfection,  nor  would  the  case  stand  thus  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  society ;  but  yet  such  is  the  condition  of  things  now,  let  it  be 
attributable  to  what  it  wilL  An  infuriated  populace  must  be  dealt  with 
differently  from  a  calm  and  quiet  assembly.  Brute  force  must  subdue,  or 
a  skillful  management  of  excited  passion  must  lead  gradually  away 
from  the  scene  of  contest,  and  he  who  succeeds  in  the  latter  is  entitled 
to  more  praise,  and,  in  fact,  receives  more  from  reasonable  and  just  men, 
than  he  who  resorts  to  the  former.  And  this  is  but  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  general  principle  urged,  that  men  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  having  pre- 
judices, and  as  being  modified  in  intellectual  and  moral  character  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  placed,  so  that  any  system  of  education 
or  authority  that  does  not  take  this  into  account,  runs  counter  to  an  ex- 
isting fact,  and  will  not  only  meet  with  no  success,  but,  indeed,  with  dis- 
grace and  utter  failure. 

Kow,  what  has  been  urged  is  simply  this ;  that  in  all  our  dealings  with 
men,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  fact,  that  man  is  imperfect,  that  he 
is  possessed  of  prejudices  an^  passions,  that  he  is  in  a  great  measure 
governed  by  drcumstances ;  that  the  ends  he  seeks  and  the  means  he 
chooses,  are  modified  greatly  by  those  passions,  prejudices  and  circum- 
gtanoes,  and  that  in  all  successful  presentation  of  truth,  regard  must  be 
paid  to  these,  and  that  the  study  of  these  in  their  relations  to  the  indi- 
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viAval  and  society,  is  not  only  a  study  of  human  nature,  but  it  ib  the  studj 
of  hvmaa  nature ;  because  it  regards  man,  not  theoreticallj,  but  as  he  u 
iH'tke  world.    It  is  the  study  of  a  great  fact    He  that  would  construct  a 
qnitemof  astronomy  without  taking  into  account  the  precession  of  the 
et|ttinoxe%  the  obliquity  of  the  planetary  courses,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  and  the  like,  would  fall  into  as  grievous  errors  as  the  as- 
tionomeni  of  old«    The  suigeon  that  would  use  his  knife  around  the  vital 
pavts  of  the  human  frame,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  anatom- 
ical eonstruction,  would  be  condemned  for  his  ignorance,  and  be  amenable 
to  lafw ;  yet  he  would  reason  as  logically,  perhaps,  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians whose  religion  rendered  the  human  body  sacred,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  its  construction  was  from  the  analogy  of  the  inferior  animals; 
so  the  philosopher  and  expert  in  human  nature  is  such,  not  from  mere 
general  principles  on  the  analogy  of  mental  uniformity,  but  from  a  careful 
and  adequate  examination  of  all  that  go  to  make  up  the  dissimilarities  of 
position  and  circumstance.     Genera  are  founded  on  resemblances — the 
individual  species  on  di£ferences.    The  mental  constitution  of  the  man  is 
undoubtedly  subject  to  certain  very  general  laws,  but  its  free  agency  and 
independent  volition,  give  no  ground  for  judging  beforehand,  how  and  m 
what  way  it  will  manifest  itsdf  amid  the  complexity  of  circumstances  in 
ti^ich^lt  18  enveloped. 
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Wb  are  so  oonstracted  as  irresistiblj  to  believe  in  cansatioDy  and  it  is  k 
matter  of  surprise,  at  first,  that  men  so  universally  believe  in  and  aol 
upon  that  of  which  they  know  nothing,  save  that  certain  results  fblloir 
when  certain  conditions  precede.  If  we  go  back  to  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
God  in  any  of  our  speculations,  we  are  forced,  at  bnce,  from  the  idea  of 
an  absolute,  pervading  necessity,  entering  int#  causation.  The  necessi^i 
in  all  such  cases,  springs  out  of  the  relations  imposed.  A  certain  order 
of  adaptations  and  relations  is  established,  to  bring  out  a  certain  result 
and  then  what  happens,  in  consequence  of  these  adaptations  and  telationti 
happens  of  necessity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  lying* 
back  of  the  organization,  which  includes  the  idea  of  necessity.  If  it  is 
admitted,  that  the  efficient  cause  of  things  as  they  are,  was  God,  the 
construction  on  his  part,  was  wholly  arbitrary ;  not  arbitrary,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  applied  to  men,  because  the  perfections  of  God  pre^' 
dude  the  possibility  of  any  of  his  actions  being  rash  or  purely  passionatOi 
or  of  such  a  character  as  would  run  counter  to  his  own  will  or  ends,  but 
arhitraryy  in  that  he  used  Uiis  system  to  accomplish  the  end  he  willed. 

What  constitutes  the  perfection  of  this  order  of  things,  is  the  perfeo^ 
tion  of  the  relations  which  each  thing  sustains  to  every  other  thiug,  and 
a  construction  is  complete  when  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry  of  relation* 
of  all  the  parts  to  each  other,  to  the  whole,  and  of  the  whole  to  eaeh  of 
the  parts.  This  constitution  places  us  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  in 
reference  to  creation  and  to  Grod.  The  wisdom  we  ascribe  to  Deity, 
supposes  that  his  intelligence  acts  with  an  end  in  view,  and  using  the  best 
and  most  effectual  means  to  effect  that  end.  Now,  God  had,  undoubtedly, 
an  end  to  accomplish  in  the  creation  ;  perhaps  that  end  was  the  eternal 
salvation  of  a  race  of  beings  he  purposed  to  create :  if  this  wa8  not  it,  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  inform  us  what  the  end  was — there  may  be  a  design 
and  consummation  which  the  eternities  will  reveaL  The  infinite  capaci-' 
ties  of  an  omniscient  mind  were  his,  whence  to  derive  means  wherewith 
to  accomplish  the  end  he  had  in  view.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppoi^ 
that  the  meant  he  instituted,  in  creating  man  each  as  he  is,  the  world 
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with  all  its  wondrous  parts  and  relations,  the  immense  universe  with  all 
its  parts  working  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  Supreme 
Power,  that  these  were  the  only  means  that  could  have  been  devised  to 
bring  about  this  result  Perhaps  these  were  the  best  means  to  work  out 
the  one  idea  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Grod.  He  used  them,  therefore  we 
say  they  were  the  best  But  was  there  only  a  single  end  ?  What  was 
the  design  in  creating  this  order  of  things  ?  A  single  thought  of  God. 
What  is  this  order  ?  A  single  mode  of  how  to  realize  that  thought. 
Are  the  thoughts  of  onmiscience  elaborated  ?  Can  the  perception  of  the 
relation  of  means  to  ends  in  Grod,  be  otherwise  than  intuitive  ?  Is  it 
conceivable  that  this  single  thought  of  God  should  stand  forth,  solitary 
and  akme,  upon  the  blank  vista  of  eternity  ?  To  some,  perhaps,  it  may 
bOy  to  others  not  Where  is  Omniscience  f  Is  it  idle  ?  Has  it  spent 
itself  upon  this  single  thought  ?  It  is,  lissuredly^  a  far  higher  thought, 
and  one  not  inconsistent  with  our  conceptions  of  the  activity  of  Deity, 
that  this  whole  system  of  relations  under  which  we  live,  is  but  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  that  great  series  of  manifestations,  which  through  the  pleni- 
tude of  God's  omnipotence  shall  show  forth  His  glory  for  ever  and  for 
ever. 

If,  however,  we  confine  our  attention  to  this  system  to  which  our  fates 
and  interests  are  allied,  the  immensity  and  perfection  of  which  man  can- 
not, in  this  his  probation  state,  expect  to  comprehend,  save  in  the  lesser 
degrees,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  one  thing  must  be  certain,  that  in  a 
fixed  system  of  relations,  the  preservation  of  the  uniformity  requires,  that 
to  produce  similar  results,  similar  agencies  must  be  employed,  working  in 
similar  modes.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  organization,  apart 
from  God,  is  arbitrary,  entirely  relative,  not  necessary,  but  as  they  are, 
because  God  so  formed  and  instituted  them.  Thus  may  be  perceived  the 
relation  between  the  constitution  of  our  minds  and  our  constant  belief  in 
the  uniformity  of  Nature  and  the  doctrine  of  causation.  The  institution 
of  the  order  was  an  arbitrary  act,  but  a  uniformity  of  procedure  is  im- 
peratively demanded  for  the  preservation  of  that  order,  when  once  it  is 
established. 

In  regard  to  our  mode  of  being,  we  know  very  little — ^perhaps  nothing. 
Matter  may  have  been  causeless,  and  may  have  existed  from  eternity,  an 
idea  equally  appreciable  and  credible,  revelation  apart,  with  the  idea  of 
a  causeless,  independent  and  infinite  God :  or  there  may  be  no  sudi 
thing  as  matter,  and  we,  to  realize  some  pUn  of  the  Creator,  be  enabled, 
from  the  condition  of  our  being,  to  stand  in^certain  relations  to  that  whidi 
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in  reality,  has  no  independent  existence,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
these  relations,  appears  to  exist  independently.  And  this  may  be  true,  in- 
asmuch as  eyerjthing  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  is  dependent  on  the 
relations  under  which  that  constitution  is  established. 

We  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  spiritual  existence,  or  of  spiritual 
intercourse,  as  we  do  not  understand  the  tri-unity  of  Deity.  And  why  ? 
Because  these  wonderful  modes  of  existence  are  wholly  without  the 
sphere  of  our  present  being,  and  do  not  enter  at  all  into  what  we  have  to 
do  with  the  present  organization  of  things.  So  with  the  constitution  of 
•our  minds.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why,  to  accom- 
plish oertain  ^ds — there  might  not  be  a  rational  without  au  emotional 
nature ;  an  emotional  without  a  rational ;  either  of  these,  or  in  combina- 
tion, destitute  of  independent  yolition.  But  such  as  we  find  ourselves, 
God  created  us,  with  certain  ends  in  view,  and  our  reasoning  can  extend 
DO  further  than  the  existing  relations,  and  in  no  other  direction  than  that 
indicated  by  the  present  organieation,  and  the  foundation  and  warp  of  all 
our  reaaoniog  must  be  a  belief  in  a  uniform  mode  of  operation,  pointed 
out  by,  and  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  certain  organised  relationsi  so 
that  we  may  be  a  prion  certain,  that  when  similar  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, similarly  constituted  agencies  will  be  found  to  bring  about  those 
results. 
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Philosopht  owes  to  Greece  its  origin  and  development  Her  sages, 
attracted  bj  the  wonders  of  the  natural  world,  were  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  explain  their  origin.  But  the  highest  Result  of  their  theories* 
was  only  the  faint  conception  of  an  intelligent  being,  whose  chief  office 
was  the  production  of  motion.  Dissatisfied  with  these  speculations,  the 
sophist  turned  from  nature,  to  find  in  man  a  solution  for  the  great  prob- 
lem of  existence.  He  called  man  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  giving 
him  sovereignty  in  the  natural,  as  well  as  in  the  mental  world,  he  broke 
down  all  moral  distinctions  and  involved  everything  in  a  labyrinth  of 
words.  To  dispel  this  confusion,  to  place  man  in  his  true  position,  to  lay 
down  a  method  of  investigation,  to  establish  a  foundation  for  moral  sci- 
ence, and  to  bequeath  to  philosophy  a  spotless  life,  terminated  by  a  god- 
like death,  was  the  high  mission  of  Socrates. 

The  work  of  the  Philosopher  was  thus  fully  commenced.  The  demand 
then  arose  for  some  master-mind,  who  should  discover  a  firm  basis  for 
knowledge,  and  rear  upon  it  the  graceful  proportions  of  a  complete  system. 
This  demand  found  a  respondent  in  Plato.  To  his  great  task,  this  phi- 
losopher brought  a  high  speculative  genius,  disciplined  by  the  instruction 
of  Socrates,  enriched  with  the  wisdom  of  the  old  sages,  and  enlightened 
by  the  experience  derived  from  extensive  travel. 

Thus  prepared,  Plato  proceeds,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  to  unfbld  his 
system.  As  the  great  central  truth  of  his  philosophy,  he  lays  down  Uie 
ideal  theory.  This  theory  refers  all  things  to  three  original  principles, 
namely,  matter,  Deity,  and  ideas.  These  ideas  are  thoughts  existing  in 
the  Divine  mind ;  which  have  a  nature  separate  from  the  mind  itself,  and 
an  existence  which  is  eternal.  TTnited  with  matter,  they  constitute  the 
species  in  the  natural  world,  and  shine  out  as  the  common  form  through 
all  individuals  of  which  these  species  are  composed.  The  ideas  still  re- 
maining in  the  mind  of  Deity,  and  imperfectly  appearing  in  its  emam- 
tion,  the  human  mind,  are  the  only  true  conceptions,  and  henoe  the  oolj 
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objecU  of  science.  As  opposed  to  the  knowledge  gained  bj  the  senses, 
these  ideas  are  obtained  through  ihe  reason,  by  an  act  of  recollection. 
As  opposed  to  opinions,  thej  are  the  criteria  bj  which  opinions  are  tested, 
and  the  ground  of  certain  knowledge. 

Having  set  forth  this  theory,  Plato  then  develops  it  in  three  great  de- 
partments, the  dialectic,  the  physical,  and  the  ethical.  Considering 
God  the  measure  of  all  things,  the  object  of  his  dialectics  is,  to  trace 
back  every  thing  to  its  original  idea,  as  it  exists  in  the  Divine  mind. 
Each  of  these  separate  ideas  he  conceives  to  be  a  part  of  a  higher  class, 
and  all  the  separate  classes  to  be  united  in  one  great  idea  which  is  the 
limit  of  knowledge,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  clear  conception  of  its  nar 
ture,  Plato  vaguely  styles  ^  the  good,**  After  these  original  ideas  are 
reached,  their  combination  according  to  the  principle  of  difference,  is  the 
last  office  of  dialectics. 

Tde  physici&l  is  the  second  department  into  which  Plato  introduces  his 
theory.  He  conceives  the  three  first  principles,  matter,  ideas,  and  the 
Deity,  to  be  eternal.  In  the  creation,  the  Deity  combined  ideas,  the 
archetypes  of  all  things,  with  chaotic  matter,  whose  only  property  is  ex- 
istence, and  bodies  were  produced.  The  soul  which  had  emanated  from 
the  Deity,  and  possessed  His  attributes  in  a  finite  degree,  was  then  min- 
gled with  body  after  the  mystic  law  of  numbers,  and  the  sensitive  as  well 
as  the  material  universe  was  complete.  The  object  of  the  creation  was 
to  manifest  ideas  as  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  but  owing  to  the 
constant  resistance  of  matter,  the  representation  must  ever  be  imperfect, 
evil  is  introduced,  and  physics  never  attain  the  perfection  of  science. 

The  last  department,  the  ethical,  Plato  treats  under  three  topics, 
namely,  good  in  the  abstract,  individual  virtue,  and  the  state.  That 
which  in  dialectics  was  the  highest  idea,  becomes  in  ethics  the  highest 
good ;  and  since  all  ideas  are  but  parts  of  this,  they  each  exhibit  separate 
forms  of  the  good,  and  their  perception  affords  the  only  true  pleasure. 
Individual  virtue  he  considers  synonymous  with  knowing.  The  separate 
virtues  are  related,  and  that  which  is  the  sum  of  all,  he  styles  justice. 
The  causes  of  evil  are,  the  influence  of  the  body,  and  false  education ; 
these  are  both  counteracted  by  philosophic  study,  which  separates  the  mind 
from  the  body,  and  leads  it  up  towards  the  highest  good.  With  Plato  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  is  the  great  aim  of  all  polity ;  personal  freedom 
and  individual  interest  being  wholly  subordinate,  so  that  his  politics  are 
merely  the  philosophic  outline  of  the  Grecian  government.  But  since 
philosophers  are  in  his  view  the  only  true  rulers,  and  since  he  placet  the 
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foondation  of  all  law  in  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  he  seems  at  times 
to  break  away  from  the  influence  of  the  age,  and  rise  to  the  lofty  stand- 
point of  modem  theorists. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  outlines  of  Platonic  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
modem  analysis  has  overAiown  his  great  theory ;  that  dialectics  are  but 
the  investigation  of  ideas,  and  reaoh  not  to  the  under-lying  principles,  that 
his  physical  speculations  discount  the  study  of  Nature,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency of  his  ethics  is  to  rest  with  speculative  morality ;  yet  his  system, 
as  the  product  of  a  single  mind,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
thought  But  the  mere  philosophic  system,  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
gives  weight  to  Plato's  dialogues.  As  works  of  art  they  are  nnequaled. 
In  them  a  dramatic  history  of  the  age,  filled  with  profound  thooghts,  and 
lofty  moral  sayings,  and  united  in  a  complete  philosophic  system,  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  language  of  the  Gods.  And  as  we,  enli§^ened  by  a  fnD  • 
revelation  from  the  high  ground  of  modem  speealatton,  look  out  qd  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  when  we  at  times  see  him  groping  in  the  low  .lands 
of  error,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  has  often  traveled  upon  the  high  moun- 
tains of  ihougtit 
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Thb  fourth  Tolume  of  the  WiUiams  Qotrterly  is  complelad.  Tho  enterpriae,  which 
was  nndertaken  amidsi  the  dark  forehodiDgi  of  the  well-wiahing  hat  doahtiD^  haa  heen 
eoodactedy  through  four  years,  with  more  or  leas  of  saooeaa,  and  h«a  lealiaed  the  Ca*% 
aaodfiaa  propheciei  of  its  more  sealons  friends.  We,  the  Editors  of  the  preseal 
▼olame,  consiga  its  fortone  now  to  the  guardianship  of  our  sncoessovs,  who,  as  will  ho 
perceiTod,  hare  been  appointed,  and  bid  its  friends  a  final  fivrewell  with  no  word  of  ex- 
tenuation and  no  petition  for  indulgenos.  Content  to  have  done  wdl  in  that  retp|Bct» 
in  which  "angels  oonld  do  no  more/'  we  simply  say  wherein  we  have  done  well  com- 
mend us ;  wherein  we  haie  done  ill,  we  are  not  anxious  to  escape  the  criticism  which 
is  merited.  We  accomplished  our  unpromising  introduction  to  the  public  while  tha 
low  hanging  clouds,  the  sultry  heat,  the  pouring  rain  and  ail  thagloomy  paraphernalia 
of  a  long-continued  Aagust  storm,  were  driring  to  shelter  the  somewhat  crest  faUea 
devotees  of  our  Mission  Park, — the  promised  beauties  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  eya 
of  moderate  seal  still  sees  as  through  a  reversed  glass,  darkly.  Since  then  the  mys- 
teries of  all  the  seasons  bave  been  propounded  and  we  are  again  amidst  singing  birds, 
firesh  summer  woods,  and  flowers,  and  suns. 

The  reTolutions  of  the  yean  with  their  experience  and  the  changes  they  occasion 
will  hardly  pass  unheeded.  The  liib  we  lire  is  not  that  which  we  think  we  li?a. 
When  we  look  back  upon  our  way  through  time,  we  presently  discern  .material  changes 
in  the  relations  of  the  details  of  experience  in  retpectof  their  importance  and  prominence 
in  the  landscape.  The  gap  in  the  fence  and  the  fallen  tree,  which  were  promotiTe  of  re- 
flection ;  the  flower  we  paused  to  analjae,  and  the  mineral  we  attempted  to  classify ; 
the  beggar,  to  whom  we  gave  a  pittance,  and  in  whose  circumstances  we  clothed  our- 
selves  for  the  time  by  sympathy,  have  usurped,  in  the  pictures  of  memory,  the  places  wa 
intended  should  be  occupied  by  the  dark  frown  of  Uie  mountain,  some  valtoy  where 
fine  lights  were  falling,  or  some  beantifhl  combination  of  clouds  over  distant  hills. 
What  we  admired  with  ecstacy  has  been  superseded  by  that,  which  we  deemed  trivial, 
in  the  passing.  The  soul  knows  no  comparison  of  external  relations.  It  has  a  lift 
that  is  its  own,  looking  to  the  past  and  to  the  future;  but  in  neither  prospect  is  it 
guided  in  its  estimate  of  objects  by  their  relations  to  each  other.  Objects  are  cosi- 
pared,  not  by  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but  by  what  they  yield  to  it,  and  this  can 
be  determined  only  when  their  experience  is  passed.  Those  have  become  most  promi- 
neot  in  the  vistas  of  the  memory,  in  which  it  realised  most  of  its  own  nature ;  those 
are  moet  oonspicuous  in  the  future,  which  most  excite  its  hopes.  It  goes  out  into  tha 
world,  gathering  that,  which  is  kindred  to  itself.  When  one  finds  it,  he  appropriatw 
it,  end  that  which  yields  it  presently  becomes  illustrious.  It  is  clothed  with  a  new  im^ 
portaaee,  and  acquires  a  prominence,  for  his  thouf$hts  abide  there  now.  If,  like  a 
traveler,  we  assume  a  position  and  look  forward,  tlie  prospect  is  enticing.  Thare 
mora  giaee  and  harmony,  and  we  say  of  this  object,  or  of  that,  it  will  he  da^ 
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Ughtftd  wbaa  we  iwcb  it,  and  (ha  mj  ii  mora  igrattble  than  thii.  Bat  progi«H  dia- 
lifMn  the  charm  of  dltiame ;  the  road  coniinae*  eqoall;  rod*  and  commoD-placa ; 
tba  hilb,  that  iMmed  to  abpe  genii;,  tiae  ragged  and  iteep,  and  when  we  react)  Iha 
point  we  alrnggle  for,  it  li  not  what  wa  thoBght,  aod  we  paaa  on  and  panaa  elaewbara. 
Then  we  kwh  back,  and  the  Tiew  U  beantifnl  again,  bni  it  ia  ehaeged.  The  ofgecta, 
that  aeemed  nideit  once,  hare  acqniied  a  comelineai  a*  they  arrange  diemadTea  lo  tbe 
pictnn.  Thete  are  aone  ibop-iigna,  that  pnaeni  one  advertiaeinect  aa  we  appnadi 
them,  aa  we  come  neater  thej  aie  all  mingled  and  confaaad,  and  when  we  an  [laaaad 
(he;  read  diatinctl;  Mmelhlng  elaa.  So  the  preaeot  ia  alwaja  perplesiDg;  we  can 
onl;  know  that  ralaliona  are  changing,  and  eanoot  diicem  what  will  emerge.  We 
iliall  have  aoconpUihed  mndi,  when  we  apprehend  the  relatloBi  of  obt  own  npari- 
enoa.  In  everj  detail  It  haa  relation  to  eharaoier,  for  we  an  what  it  makaa  na,  and  it 
will  flnall;  be  manlbaC  in  ila  afbota.  So  ererj  plant,  if  onr  aoalTaia  he  anaiiihiiig 
ewingh,  will  tell  of  tbe  ihalter  It  haa  fooad,  of  eTei7  honi  of  genial  annahine,  of  eraij 
drop  of  moiiton  that  baa  reached  Ila  roota,  and  the  direction,  force,  and  tamp«Btnra 
of  enrj  wind  that  haa  boDd  It  ont  in  iu  ratraat.  If  aTcata  an  tbrgonen  they  an  not 
lofL  Thair  oparaliiin  U  tbe  mon  onimpeded.  Undi  of  onr  lib  la  like  iliia  anmmar, 
which  will  aoon  be  gone,  like  Joaaph  into  Bgjpl,  and  will  laare  lia  com  of  manj  colon 
OB  onr  fldda  and  fbraati ;  bnt  we  aball  go  down  like  the  pattlareh,  and  meet  it  in  Iha 
Antnmo  of  Ita  matnritj.  What  wondar  that  tbe  old  man,  who  aat  mnaiiig  bj  tba  fire 
whan  th«  ereaing  winda  wan  lond  witbont,  atartad  and  exclaimed,  "  I  hare  pawtd 
BJ  threeaeora  yaara  and  tan,  and  am  not  what  I  thonght  H  be.  Had  I  my  life  again, 
it  aboold  be  diifarent."    Bn(  it  wovld  not;  we  tive  the  beat  we  can. 

Tbui  than  la  nothing  thai  la  iodlflSgient.  All  thlogi,  maid  we  know  tiiem,  OMitii 
aomething  for  each.  There  ia  in  natnre  no  intrinalc  maanntaa.  We  call  only  thai 
Talgar,  of  which  wa  an  IgnornnL  That,  wbidi  jon  oall  ao,  la  rer;  liiaiiilfnl  M 
ano^er.  Attention  will  diacorer  azcellanca  in  Hm  moat  nnpntanding,  aad  longnaga 
will  immedlaiel;  embodj  and  premre  IL  Tbna,  where  agricolinn  lie*  negkcM,  in 
pnranit  becomea  contemptible.  In  the  cbivalric  agea,  which  incoaeded,  the  paatonll 
of  Tirgll  and  Tbeocritai  were  cqnall;  impoaaible  aod  anappreoiated.  Tte  world  ii 
not  "  Tcrj  emptj."  The  beam;  that  clotbea  the  earth  and  aky  ia  not  all  "  oar  owi 
gliding."  Borne  thing*  we  kaow  from  the  beginning.  AL  thinga,  bowerer,  an  net 
eqoally  rich.  Not  trtrj  vale  ia  a  Tampa;  bot  if  anywhere  we  Ml  lo  diaeorer  baoa^, 
U  ia  beoaaae  wa  do  not  aearch.  Bo  onl;  flnda  who  aeaka.  If  tbon  aaakaal  sol,  tba 
akiea  an  alwaya  dear ;  thera  ia  no  color  in  the  Sowar* ;  no  malodj  in  Nann'e  'naen. 
Tbe  Oeole  ioirodaced  two  princca  into  the  interior  of  the  Canoaaoa.  TlM.o«a  «M 
diacontentad  and  moroaa,  and  ha  aaw  oolj  cold  abadowa  and  driving  roefca ;  (ha  ochK 
waa  happT,  and  be  beheld  tbe  magnificence  of  palaeea,  and  all  tba  irnaaiina  of  8ob- 
mon.    Bach  find*  for  bimaelf. 

We  aball  nerer  diatlnctlj  anongh  oonoain,  tbai  our  life  U  pusad  in  lolitode.  Ia 
ill  we  gather  in  experience,  in  all  we  aee,  and  Feul,  and  arc,  and  tend  to,  we  are  alont. 
Like  one,  that  wandera  loUtarj  lo  a  wild,  no  other  bears  the  voirat  tboa  hearat,  or 
dataet*  at  all  the  beani;  thon  beholdeat  Tbere  is  ao  other  on  Ibj  paih,  either  blloa- 
ing  thee,  or  gone  btfon.  Jn  a  worid  of  (hifliiig  ahadee,  of  niia  aod  resmreciion,  of 
Tagne  reapoaalbilltiea,  and  nocertaln  tendendea,  each  is  alone.  All  thiof^  are  bit; 
the  limita  of  knowledge  an  the  only  limit*  of  posaesiion.  The  spirit,  like  tb«  old 
Toacan  King,  haa  tli*  keja  of  all  gatai.    Tbe  galea  of  the  morning,  and  the  eTeaiiig, 
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and  of  dreuns,  and  of  death,  and  of  all  life  open  to  it.  The  aniyene  has  no  barriers 
which  can  debar  it  acoeis.  It  it  a  monarch  in  its  own  realms ;  it  can  appropriate  all, 
for  it  will  only  discern  its  own.  The  weed,  by  the  river  bank ;  the  wind,  that  hisses 
in  the  spikej  grass  of  the  grave-yard,  may  Pinfold  regions  where  it  shall  never  tire  of 
wandering,  and  which  it  shsU  never  thoroughly  explore.  Bnt  thou  can'st  not  ose  my 
keys.  The  portal  ihroogh  which  I  pass  to  realms  of  pleasing  visions,  may  be  to  thee, 
like  that  gate  of  Palmyra,  which  led  from  the  splendors  of  the  city  to  the  bleak 
wastes  that  lay  around,  and  which  was  called  the  "  Gate  of  the  Desert." 

A  thing  done  assumes  the  form  of  a  proposition.    It  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  act  be  yours  or  mine,  it  becomes  a  universal  possession. 
When  we  have  caught  the  truth  it  aflSrms,  the  act  ceases  to  be.    The  experience  of 
oar  past  life  is  no  more  reality ;  its  teachings  are  like  those  we  have  received  ftom 
books.    We  can  no  more  regret  its  misfortunes,  or  enjoy  its  pleasures,  now  they  are 
passed,  than  those  of  which  we  read  in  history  and  biography.    If  we  distinctly  ap- 
prehend them,  the  incidents  of  another's  life  are  as  really  ours,  as  are  those  of  on^  * . 
own.    I  ruled  Rome  with  Cssar ;  I  made  a  home  with  the  humblest  fisherman  in  the         M'>3^ 
Piraeus ;  I  sat  with  Biarius  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  cast  away  my  shield^     mf 
when  Horace  did  so.    I  can  dwell  anywhere ;  among  the  lotus  capitals  of  Egypt,  ^'J^^r 
by  the  fountains  of  Sonora.    Who  shall  restrain  me?    "Thia  world  was  made  fo^"^^ 
CjBsar  V*    Well  1  thou  art  C«sar,  and  so  am  I.    This  world  was  made  for  thee,  and 
for  me.    We  shall  never  encrosch  upon  each  other.    There  is  no  Bubioon  which  thou 
can'st  pass  to  me,  and  thou  art  equaUy  well  protected  from  my  transgression. 

Li  a  mountain  brook  we  found  a  stone,  on  which  at  a  distance  there  seemed  wrought 
in  relief,  as  on  a  medallion,  the  image  of  a  sphinx.  When  it  was  obtained  the  resem- 
blance to  the  sphinx  was  gone.  It  was  but  a  common  day-stone,  and  the  wearing  waters 
had  wrought  a  shapeless  relievo.  As  with  the  stone,  so  is  it  with  all  life.  We  live  in 
two  worids ;  into  the  midst  of  one  we  are  thrown  psssively,  and  the  other  we  ourselves 
construct  The  one  is  the  stem,  unyielding  Actual ;  the  other  is  the  Ideal.  Imagina- 
tion takes  finom  the  one  but  a  starting  point,  and  immediately  constructs  a  form  of  its 
own.  The  struggle  of  art  is  to  conform  the  actual  to  the  ideal ;  to  elevate  the  one  to 
the  expression  of  the  other ;  experience  fits  the  plsstic  forms  of  imagination  to  what 
we  clothe  in  them.  Thus  no  one  is  really  what  he  appears  to  us.  When  one  ap» 
proaches  us  for  the  first  time,  we  seise  upon  whatever  attribute  is  manifested  first,  and 
imagination  presently  completes  a  person  from  this  starting  point,  and  surroimds  him 
with  its  dim  outlines.  Such  estimates  are  always  fabe,  and  more  intimate  experience 
constrains  us  constantly  to  enlarge  or  to  contract  them,  in  order  to  enclose  some  salient 
vice  or  virtue,  or  to  fit  the  ideal  forms,  in  which  we  drape  men  to  the  dwsrfed  propor- 
tions of  their  character.  Intimate  acquaintance,  therefore,  is  continually  disappoint- 
ing us,  in  our  friendships,  and  in  our  antipathies.  Our  friend  is  not  so  nuble  as  he 
seems,  nor  is  he  towards  whom  we  feel  aversion  nearly  so  bad  as  we  think  him.  This 
one  we  meet  first  when  circumstances  are,  for  him,  uofortimate,  and  kindle  at  once  a 
fierce  dislike,  but  we  presently  find  him  very  noble ;  we  think  him  a  Vandal,  and  we 
find  he  has  both  learning  and  refinement.  We  become  enthusiastic  in  our  admiration 
of  another  for  his  intelligence,  but  we  soon  discover  that  intellect  has  froien  sympathy, 
and  a  fondness  for  sarcasm  presents  too  often  the  unpleasing  vision  of  bright  wit^ 
dabbling  in  the  mire  of  impudence.  ^ 
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The  ideali  we  fbrm  will  be  STmmetrical ;  we  nerer  find  a  character  so.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  oondemned  to  behold  the  symmetrj  of  that  world,  with  which  we  tar- 
lonnd  ovrselTes,  perpetually  distorted,  bat  jf  one  loTes  the  fbrms  he  constmcts,  he  will 
if  possible  preterre  them:  There  is  danger  lest  we  know  one  another  too  well.  Often- 
times, if  we  wonld  obserre  closely,  when  we  are  tempted  to  linger  and  form  friend- 
ships, some  omen— some  shade  of  Polydoras,  or  some  emblem  of  war,  warns  as  awaj ; 
fools,  if  we  fly  not,  and  presenre  the  Tision  in  memory,  foir,  and  tempting  with  its 
allarements,  before  it  beeomes  repnlsiTO  as  the  scene  of  mortification  and  defoat.  We 
may  go  on  creating  worlds  of  beanty  before  as,  and  shapes  of  beanty  shall  come  and 
arrange  themselTes  in  worlds  behind  ns.  There  are  those,  who  dwell  tfaos,  sitting 
i^>art  in  cool  libraries ;  bat  even  here  a  Nemesis  guards  against  excess.  Byron,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  shining  of  its  yietims.  These  risions  are  too  chaste  and  Aigitive  to 
be  radely  treated.  We  may  not  grasp  them,  nor  rash  prolanely  before  them,  else,  like 
ActsDon,  we  may  be  oarselTes  transformed  and  parsaed  by  the  instraments  of  oor  own 
pleasares.  To  sach  the  mandate,  lore  one  anoUier,  comes  strangely.  Apart  from  the 
Injanction,  while  respect  for  rights  prorides  for  conseqaences,  it  is  as  difflcnlt  to  infor 
the  obligation  on  the  ground  of  what  man  may  become,  as  to  argne  the  daty  of  the 
^  vcalptor  to  lore  the  shapeless  block,  because  a  beautifol  form  may  be  wrought  therei 
from.  We  can  respect,  we  can  rererenoe  that  great  soul  that  lies  behind  all  alike,  that 
throbs  in  all,  and  beams  sometimes  through  each,— but  as  for  the  man  hioMelf,  who 
comes  to  us  the  iconoclast  of  all  our  forms  of  beauty,  we  can  ha?e  no  sympathy  for 

him. 

So  we  might  reason,  and  delude  ourselres  Into  an  agreeable  misery ;  but  such  things 
were  fit  for  Comus.  Were  not  men's  instincts  truer  than  such  reasonings,  it  wexe  no 
wonder  If  again  the  cares  of  Bngedi  were  filled  with  skin-dad  enthusiasts ;  if  ascetic 
hermits  darkened  the  forests  of  Barmatia  and  Germany;  if  Stoic  sects  should  thrire 
in  the  midst  of  our  brightest  dTilization,  and  the  Nile,  once  more  as  in  a  former  cen- 
tury, swarm  equally  with  crocodiles  and  monks.  That  a  tiling  exists  is  the  best  eri. 
deuce  of  its  right  to  be.  If  the  forms  with  which  we  surround  ourselTes  perish,  it  is 
the  provision  Nature  makes  lest  we  construct  for  oursehres  a  fow  foir  images,  and  sit 
down  to  perpetual,  and  excluslTe  admiration  and  worship.  When  we  attempt  this, 
they  presently  Tanish,  and  we  are  left»  like  stames,  gasing  at  nothing.  But  the  beanty 
that  is  ranishing  and  rariable  in  its  forms,  is  in  itself  constant.  Such  forma  find  an 
end  in  beiof  produced  and  destroyed.  The  perpetual  struggling  of  the  raoe  for  the 
realisation  of  perfect  forms  of  beanty,  liberty  and  their  like,  things,  in  ihxir  nature, 
hopelessly  beyond  their  reach,  is  but  the  restlessness,— the  tidal  force  in  tba  ooeaa  of 
Ufo,  that  let's  not  its  waters  stagnate.  Wo^  of  art,  and  systems  of  philoeopliy,  and 
institutions  of  gOTemment  foil  to  ruin,  that  we  may  construct  again  and  more  magnifi- 
cently if  possible.  Their  end  is  answered,  in  the  actiyity  they  occasion ;  happinces  Is 
tiie  result  of  the  actiyity.  If  when  the  Parthenon  and  the  Coliseum  had  crwnbled, 
and  Greece  and  Bome  had  follen,  the  world  had  stood  like  Niobe  amidst  their  desola- 
tion, the  world  were  draped  in  a  pall  forever.  That  is  but  a  morbid  iympnthy,  teft 
sends  men  wandering  amidst  the  desolation  of  andent  days,  not  to  brendie  fh»  Uibteft 
is  generated  by  the  prevailing  death,  but  to  indulge  a  poor  sympathy  over  Ao  wiecks 
of  former  splendor.  It  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  delve  among  the  pynunidi  of  B^jpl  Md 
the  catacombs  of  Bome,  and  to  search  the  deserts  for  the  niui  of  old  citlii.  Wlia 
dealing  have  we  with  the  deadf    That  brain  must  be  ItMlf  difipManid,  tkat  cm  love 
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to  mope  like  ao  owl  among  rains,  and  find  expresfioD  for  its  meagre  emotioiii  te 
phrasee  of  lamentation  as  common-place  as  slabs  in  a  Tillage  chnreh-yard. 


Collegw  lBtelll|^B€e* 

Thx  return  of  the  Expedition,  which  occupies  so  many  of  our  pages,  was  the  ooeo- 
sion  of  much  excitement  in  our  microcosm.  The  memory  of  four  years  fails  to  sug- 
gest a  time  when  our  composure  has  been  so  seriously  ruffled.  The  perturbatioB 
which  is  obserred  to  perrade  all  classes  on  the  eve  o£  remarkable  erents,  and  whea 
marvelous  disclosures  in  scientific  discovery  are  antiapated,  was  thoroughly  ezpeii- 
enced.  It  is  probable  this  very  natural  emotion  was  considerably  intensifled  by  the 
secresy  with  which  all  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Expedition  were  veiled,  and 
by  the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  some  of  the  venturesome  explorers.  The  trophies 
of  the  party  were  placed  in  the  Natural  History  rooms,  and  the  key  was  securely 
turned  upon  all  intrusion,  and  as  day  after  day  we  surveyed  the  heavy,  bolted  doors,  and 
the  closed  shutters,  and  recalled  what  we  had  seen  in  the  Quarterly  a  year  ago  of  tht 
'*  richly  tinted  flowers/'  the  "  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  frolicsome  parrots,"  Iw. ; 
"  beautiful  insects ;"  "  gorgeously  colored  shells,  and  a  great  variety  of  qnadrvpeda 
and  reptiles,"  that  abounded  on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  we  envied  silently  the  few,  who 
were  allowed  to  look  upon  them ;  but  when  the  "  alcoholic  spedmens  "  were  opened, 
and  the  perfumes,  that  would  not  be  confined,  found  their  way  out  and  pervaded  tht 
College  grounds,  and  filled  the  halls,  and  ooied  in  at  our  key-holes  and  the  cracki  of 
our  windows,  the  prevailing  eagerness  to  enter  the  mystic  precincts,  whence  they  came, 
knew  no  bounds.  Then,  too,  our  naturalists  looked  so  grave,  and  so  responsible,  and 
talked  so  learnedly  of  conchs  and  sea^ggs,  donaks  and  gophers ;  that  daily 

"  the  wonder  grew 

How  saoh  sraaUbeeds  eoold  cany  all  tbey  seemed  to  know.** 

Pardon  us  if  we  are  guilty  of  a  misquotation.  It  may  be  imagined,  then,  with  what 
sensation  the  announcement  was  received,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  May,  the 
doors  would  be  thrown  open,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ladies  of  the  village,  a 
Fair  be  held,  fW>m  which,  it  was  hoped,  somewhat  would  be  realiied  that  should  asrirt 
a  little  "  the  advancement  of  science."    Our  reporter  was  early  on  the  ground. 

The  evening  gathered  under  a  cool,  clear  sky,  as  beantifully  as  could  be  desired,  and 
at  an  early  hour  passage  was  almost  impossible  through  the  galleries  and  the  tower,  ao 
numerous  was  the  assembly.  The  specimens  obtained  were  arranged  for  exhiUtloii, 
and  their  number  and  their  character  were  the  occasions  of  no  slight  encomiums  ^khi 
the  industry  and  skill  that  had  acquired  them.  But  the  allurements  of  the  evenlBf 
were,  by  no  means,  limited  to  this  display  of  scientific  treasure.  Art,  that  alwaja 
follows  close  upon  the  foot-steps  of  science,  had  not  failed  to  lend  her  aid,  nor  bean 
ashamed  to  "  expend  her  mighty  energies,  even  at  the  point  of  a  needle."  The  top 
of  a  nodding  fir,  that  some  young  Titan  had  lopped  off,  and  transported,  firom  the 
monntaina,  stood  opposite  the  entrance,  and  its  branches  drooped  with  the  onaccM 
tomed  weight  of  shells  of  every  siie  and  kind,  manuftctored  into  emeries  and  pin- 
Goshions.  Refreshments  of  various  kinds,  loe-creams,  candies  jmd  all  cakes,  wen  te 
aale  in  the  diflbient  apartments  of  the  tower,  and  as  one  obeamd  tha  itrang  Hda  thu 
18 
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•et  thither,  the  exoessiye  labors  of  their  dispensers,  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
■hells  from  the  tree-tops,  he  most  have  felt  that  science  too*  adyancidg  by  enormoof 
•trides,  and  bis  breast  hare  glowed  with  all  th^  enthusiasm  of  the  immortal  Pickwick. 
Benuurks  were  made  by  Prof.  Chaobourne,  and  Messrs.  Bbbcheb  and  Dat, 
members  of  the  Expedition.  Daring  the  remarks  of  the  latter  gentleman,  the  gopher, 
of  which  so  mach  has  been  said,  was  deposited  upon  the  floor,  where  he  perambalated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  The  claim  of  this  individual  to  be  himself,  a  thesis 
more  easily  sustained,  perhaps,  than  some  others  therewith  connected,  was  distinctly 
■tated  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Day.  He  is  neither  groand-sqnirrel,  nor  homming-bird, 
as  has  been  stated,  but  is  constructed  very  much  after  the  mud-turtle  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  elephantine  struct^e  of  his  limbs,  howerer,  enable  him  to  surpass  this  ani- 
mal in  celerity  and  grace  of  morement.  On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Dat*8  remarks,  we 
can  inform  our  friend  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  who  perpetrated  the  rile  query,  that 
tibey  were  obliged  to  "  go  far  '*  to  get  him, — some  thirty  feet  in  a  spiral  under  ground. 
The  whole  aflair  passed  off  most  pleasantly,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  was  exceed- 
ingly remunerative  to  the  Society. 

— ^If  mmor  speaks  correctly  wo  are  before  long  to  behold  that  Chapel,  of  which  for 
Ae  past  few  years  we  have  heard  so  much.  It  is  said  that  the  necessary  means  hare 
been  obtained,  and  that  the  question  remains  at  issue,  whether  another  of  these  long 
rectangular  objects  is  to  find  its  way  among  our  shades,  to  blur  the  eyes  of  coming 
generations,  or  whether  a  structure  of  Gothic  proportions  is  to  ornament  oar  College 
grounds.  Where  utility  is  not  the  only  object  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  some  vari- 
ation might  be  projected  upon  our  present  architectore. 

Since  our  last  issue  Prof.  Gbiffin  has  resigned  the  professorship  of  Greek.  There 
are  many  who  will  long  remember  with  the  utmost  pleasure  his  efficient  seal  in  instruc* 
tion,  and  the  infallibly  gentlemanly  bearing  towards  all,  which  distinguished  him.  It 
was  announced  in  several  papers,  that  Mr.  Uott,  principal  of  the  Philips  Exeter 
Academy,  bad  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Williams  College,  but  the  report 
was  without  foundation. 

We  understand  that  Sabtain  is  preparing  a  handsome  steel  engraving  of  Professor 
Albert  Hopkins,  in  the  same  stjle  as  that  of  President  Hopkins,  recently  issued, 
and  which  will  be  for  sale  at  Commencement,  at  the  same  price,  50  cents.  We  are 
lore  that  manj  of  the  students  and  alumni  will  be  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  memento  of  one  who  has  been  so  long  and  intimately  associated  with  the  College, 
and  who  have  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  respect  and  attachment. 

Commencement  will  occur  on  Wednesday,  August'Sth.  The  honors  of  the  gradn- 
atlng  class  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Ciassical  Oration — Rcrrus  Apthobp. 
Ethical  Oration — Geo.  D.  Goodbich.  \ 

Valedictory  Oration — Albxandbb  HuTOHma. 
Geological  Oration-~¥.  Lb  Babon  Monbob. 
Historical  Oration — Andbbw)  Pabsoni. 
Maihtmatical  Orotton— Chablbs  M.  Pibb€S* 
Salutatory  O^a^ibn— Hombb  B.  STBTBira. 
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Philotophical  Oratum — William  Tatlook. 
Metaphydeal  OrtUibii— Horacs  H.  Wblls. 
EtthdUxd  Oratum — Sajcubl  Wood. 

Thb  fbllowing  elections  haTe  taken  place  since  the  date  of  our  last  issue,  tii  : 

Prttident^-J,  Ethbbihotoh  Tbim blb.        iSlacrelary— Jambs  M.  Hawiat. 
Vke-Prmdmt^R.  B.  Hoisihoton,  Jb.       Senior  Editor-^CBARLEB  A.  Stobk. 

Jtmior  Editor—J,  H.  Doughty. 

Plilleloslaa  Socletjr* 

Pretident^Aixx  awpbb  Hutchihs.  iSscritary— Robbbt  Mubbat,  Jb. 

VioB-PntidaU — Chablbs  M.  Pibbob.  Reader— Ibyvkq  HaQbb. 

IVeantrer—E,  P.  Humphbbt. 

LgroewBft  of  Ifataiml  Hlsioiy. 

Pretident — 8.  H.  Sctiddbb.  /SBcretory— Stbfhbb  H.  Tnro,  Jb. 

Vioe-Pretideni—R,  B.  MgBIath.  TVeoiwrer  ■  Johh  Dabbt. 

y.  B.  Chambbblaih  in  the  Philologian,  and  E.  Quagkbitbush  in  the  Philotodip 
aian,  hare  been  elected  orators  for  Adelphie  Union  Bzhibition,  tnee  E.  C.  Hooxaj^ 
and  W.  Labbibo,  resigned. 

ExoHAHOBS. — The  nsoal  ezdianges  haTe  been  reoeiTed  and  mada 

LiKB  oar  brother  of  the  Yale  Literaiy,  we  take  occasion  to  retom  oar  thanks  to 
those  friends  who  so  kindly  presented  one  of  as  with  a  hat  It  was  decidedly  pecaliar 
and  original,  in  its  style  and  in  its  decorations.  The  ribbons  were  "  not  only  gay  bat 
also  gofgeoos.''    Long  may  they  wbtc,  ikir  and  gracefolly  as  the  fingers  that         ■' 

Back  Numbbbb  Wabtbd-^No.  1,  Vol.  8,  and  two  copies  of  No.  1,  YoL  3.  Fir* 
•ons  liaring  these  to  dispose  of  may  find  pnrchasers  by  applying  to  the  Editon. 
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0 

CSaM  of  1798.— Hoa.  Amos  Douglas,  died  March  19th. 

•(     «     «       Bbhjamih  Skinnbb,  Esq. 

M  «  1799. — Bey.  Samubl  Fibhjbb,  D.  D.,  died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Janaary 
1857,  aged  80. 

"     "  1811.— Bey.  Ebbb  L.  Cul&k,  died  February  2ad,  aged  70. 

"     *'  1813.— Andbew  Soott  Sloan,  died  in  1843,  aged  55. 

"     "  1814. — Phihbas  Chapin,  died  at  ClarkBborg,  Va.,  Jane  18th,  aged  65. 

"     "  1847.— Bey.  Chablbs  H.  Nobton,    pastor  of  the  Congregational 

Chorch  at  North  Becket,  died  January  6th,  aged  34. 

«  «  1856.— John  Lambbbton,  died  at  Springfield,  on  Sunday,  Jane  28th, 
and  was  baried  at  Ware,  on  Taesday,  30th. 

He  was  bom  22d  February,  1835,  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in  185S,  and 
gradaated  last  Commencement,  with  the  Salutatory  Oration.  An  intellect  of  a 
high  order,  caltiTated  with  the  most  indomitable  energy  and  persererance,  made 
him  known  and  respected,  in  College,  as  a  diligent  and  snccessfnl  stndent.  He 
was  kind  and  obliging  in  his  disposition,  and  had  as  many  and  as  warm  friends 
as  his  retiring  nature  would  allow.  Few  persons  acquire  so  early  as  he  did,  so 
perfect  a  mastery  of  himself,-'eTerything  he  did  seemed  done  from  reason  rather 
than  inclination.  He  joined  the  College  Church,  on  profession,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  his  Christian  character,  always  abore  reproach,  de- 
Teloped  much  during  the  latter  part  of  his  College  course,  and  during  the  past 
year. 

He  opened  a  prirate  school  in  Philadelphia  immediately  after  his  gradoation, — 
the  labors  connected  with  which,  acting  upon  a  system  that  had  known  no  inter- 
mission of  study  for  several  years,  so  enfeebled  him,  that  his  hereditary  tenden- 
cies to  consumption  were  developed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Spring- 
field on  the  14th  of  April  last.  There  he  remained,  while  the  disease  did  its 
work,  and  terminated  a  life  which  had  given  unusual  promise  of  usefulness.  Ha 
was  sustained  in  sickness  by  an  unclouded  Christian  hope,  and  his  and  was 
peace. 
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THX    HI8T0BT    OF    FIOTITIOUB    LITSBATUBX. 

ICam  is  natnrallj  a  religioas  being;  his  instinct,  so  to  speak,  compels 
Um  to  believe  in  an  nnseen  and  all-po%erful  agency  which  controls  the 
UDiTene  without  the  interference  of  any  minor  powers.  Akin  to  this,  is 
the  fteling  of  saperstitions  interest  excited  in  the  mind  by  anything 
^iwiStig  n  supematoral  character.  Hence,  all  narrations  of  a  marvelous 
iMtiire,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  have  invariably  found  favor  with  the 
auuN  of  mankind.  The  stories  of  giants  and  demons,  of  genii  and  fairies, 
€f  knights  and  heroes,  which  delighted  the  world,  ages  ago,  still  please 
the  leaders  and  hearers  of  the  present  day ;  and,  though  we  believe  not 
in.  the  existence  of  the  creatures  thus  described,  the  imagination  delights 
wm  much  in  the  contemplation  of  their  airy  forms  as  if,  at  the  present 
lieiiient,  they  were  really  hovering  around  us,  or  striding  on  their  errands 
over  the  earth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  this  department  of  thought  has  had  a  literature 
€f  its  own ;  and  the  compositions  to  which  it  has  given  birth  have  been 
rilasirid  together  as  ^  works  of  poetry  and  fiction."  I  propose  to  take,  a 
Uilorical  view  of  this  kind  of  literature ;  and  to  note  some  of  the  more 
impoitant  changes  which  the  world's  progress  has  wrought  in  the  s^le  of 
thought  and  composition  employed  by  the  authors  of  fiction.  These 
points  nay  be  considered  nnder  three  general  periods :— the  Mythic  Age, 
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extending  from  earliest  time  to  ih6  reign  of  AuguBtas  Cflesar — the  Bo- 
mantic  Age,  continuing  tfaroagh  the  times  of  the  Crusades  till  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century — and  the  Novel  Age,  embracing  all  the 
products  of  modem  fancj  and  imagination.  ,  I  shall  now  confine  mjself 
to  a  consideration  of  the  two  first  mentioned  periods. 

When  time  was  young,  and  mankind  had  been  only  lately  introduced 
to  the  world,  skepticism  was  unknown.  Nothing  was  too  monstrous  or 
extravagant  for  the  popular  belief.  Accordingly,  the  universe  was  peo- 
pled, by  the  genius  of  poets,  with  a  sovereign  race  of  deities ;  and  the 
rustics  who  listened  to  these  tales  doubted  not  their  veracity.  The  entire 
literature  of  the  ancients  was,  primitively,  of  this  character.  It  waaf  an 
unwritten  literature,  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  the  priests  and 
poets — ^individuals  who  not  unfrequently  united  theise  two  characters  in 
the  same  person.  Seated  around  their  camp-fires,  a  rude  soldiery  listened 
to  the  wild  strains  of  the  cyclic  poet,  as  he  chanted  the  legend  of  the  fall 
of  Troy,  or  recited  the  victories  of  Mars  and  the  bright-eyed  Athene. 
Within  the  gates  of  royal  palaces,  and  beside  the  altars  of  sacrifice,  the 
hoary  minstrel  sang  the  power  of  the  *'  all-ruling,  doud-com'^lliDg  Jupi- 
ter, king  of  gods  and  men ;"  or  whispered,  in  accents  soft  and  low,  the 
loves  of  Venus,  and  the  charms  of  the  golden-haired  ApoUo.  Narratives 
of  this  character  formed  the  history  of  those  times :  the  actors  of  earth 
were  represented  as  heroes  and  demi-gods  who  performed  wonderons  ex- 
ploits among  men,  for  a  season,  and  then  ascended  to  the  celestial  abodes 
of  the  Olympian  Jove,  with  whom  they  passed  their  time,  imbilmig  deli- 
cious draughts  of  nectar  through  their  rosy  lips. 

It  was  only  after  the  introduction,  and  general  use,  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing that  these  tales  began  to  lose  their  prestige.  The  cultiTati<m  oF  his- 
torical  composition  then  commenced ;  and,  as  the  mind  of  man  became 
refined  by  thought,  these  poetic  legends  were  no  longer  sufBcient  to  satisfy 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  Skepticism  reared  its  head,  and  men  were  fbniid 
who  even  doubted  the  existence  of  the  various  characters  described  hi 
the  ancient  mythology.  The  tales  of  antiquity  were  embalmed  in  the 
literature  of  the  nations ;  but  no  farther  additions  were  made  to  tho'orig- 
inal  stock  of  traditions.  The  tragedians,  indeed,  and  seirera]  of  the 
Augustan  poets,  seized  upon  some  of  the  wom-oiit  fables  of  the 
past,  and  wrought  them  over  with  all  the  graces  of  a  polished  Teni- 
fication ;  but  they  created  nothing  new.  The  world  htA  ^mtgnmn 
the  cradle  of  its  childhood,  and  a  new  order  ct  thiagft  was  hcnctlbilh 
to  prevail. 
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All  works  of  fiction,  oooceming  which  we  have  information,  were  com- 
posed in  verse  until  after  the  Augustan  age.  Prose  works  of  an  imagine 
ative  character  were  either  unknown,  or  were  held  in  slight  esteem ;  and 
it  was  only  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  that  the  Age  of 
Romance  began.  Apuleius  was,  probably,  the  first  who  attempted  a  new 
style  of  composition,  in  his  *^  Metamorphoses,  or  Golden  Ass.**  An  Afri- 
can by  birth,  he  was  a  cosmopolitan  by  ednration  and  travel.  Tutored 
during  the  time  of  his  youth  by  the  school-masters  of  Carthage,  he  per- 
fected his  attainments  by  a  course  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  after- 
wards traveled  through  Asia,  and  visited  Rome,  which  was  then  in  all  the 
fullness  of  its  glory.  After  loitering,  for  a  time,  among  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  the  queen  city  of  the  earth,  he  returned  to  his  African  home, 
frbere  he  soon  married,  and,  settling  near  Carthage,  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  became  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age ; 
but^  with  the  exception  of  the  romance  entitled  *^  The  Golden  Ass,"  few 
of  his  extant  writings  are  capable  of  interesting  the  modem  scholar. 
This  production  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  that 
period.  Purporting  to  be  an  autobiography,  it  relates  all  the  adventures 
through  which  a  certain  scapegrace,  named  Lucius,  passed  while  trans- 
formed by  magic  into  an  ass.  Woven  in  with  the  thread  of  the  story  are 
numberless  romantic  little  incidents  and  tales,  which  many  succeeding 
Buthors  have  used  as  embellichments  for  the  productions  of  their  own 
imagination.  Several  of  the  novels  in  the  Decameron  are  taken,  almost 
without  change,  from  the  text  of  Apuleius ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  inci- 
dents and  episodes  in  '<  Don  Quixote  "  and  ^  Gil  Bias,"  are  more  than 
imitations  of  passages  in  the  ^  Metamorphoses.'' 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  civilization  retrograded  toward  its 
primitive  state.  The  rude,  northern  nations  which  overran  the  fair  fields 
of  Europe,  infused  strength  and  martial  vigor  into  the  veins  of  the  effete 
southrons ;  but  the  infusion  had,  for  a  time,  a  debasing  effect  upon  their 
literary  tastes  and  mental  culture.  Hence,  we  observe  that  the  ancient 
mode  of  oral  tradition  was  revived.  Minstrels  and  harpers  performed  be- 
fore the  illiterate  princes  and  nobles  of  the  German  and  Francovian  courts^ 
reciting,  not  the  legends  of  classic  mythology  (for  that  was  worn  out  and 
dead),  but  romaptic  tales  of  knightly  prowess  and  womanly  love.  These 
were  themes  almost  unknown  to  the  bards  of  the  Mythic  Age.  Their 
lieroes  were  defni-gods,  and  their  women  were  slaves — ^fit  only  for  the 
employments  of  the  harem,  and  unworthy  of  notice  as  beings  of  a  sim- 
ilar race.    But  far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  bold  knights  and  gentle 
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ladies  of  the  Dork  Ages.  Tbough  nid«  and  mtpoluhed  in  maniMn; 
though  igiKffaiit  of  the  tccomplisbments  and  refinements  of  the  put; 
there  gl6wed,  ia  the  boecmu  of  those  grim  wuriora,  a  sparit  of  purer 
fire  than  ever  was  felt  bj  the  polished  Greek,  or  the  elegant  BtHnan  of 
tbe  Augnstaa  age.  This  recognition  of  woman  as  an  object  of  respect 
gare  new  life  to  the  poets  and  romancers  of  the  times  snoceeding  the  &U 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Crusades,  too,  increased  the  imagtnatire 
powers  of  the  Earopeans-— affording  material,  as  thej  did,  for  romantic 
narrative  and  martial  Terse.  Tlie  East  was  then  an  nnknown  region ; 
and  the  Saracen  chief  was  pictared  with  all  the  terrors  of  Sir  Gra; 
Steel  himself.  The  name  of  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  was  a  terror  to  the 
Arabian  infant;  but  no  less  terrible  to  the  Christian  Tonth  were  the 
names  of  Saladin  and  Soljman.  Then,  the  heart-breaking  separatioDs^ 
the  sorrowful  bereavements,  the  romantic  surprises,  and  tiie  jojfnl  re- 
unions, which  those  heroic  expeditions  caused,  were  amply  sufficient  la 
awaken  the  spirit  of  romance  and  poetrjr,  even  in  the  most  phlegmatie 
souL  What  could  more  thorooghlj  arouse  the  sfdrit  ftf  martial  mthrMJ 
asm  and  national  pride,  than  the  sight  of  a  band  <^  red-cross  knights  sM- 
ting  out  for  the  unknown  East  I  Even  at  this  remote  period  of  timft— 
in  these  latter  dajrs — our  souls  are  stirred  as  we  read  of  gliUering  armor 
and  gilded  trappings ;  of  foaming  steeds,  champing  their  bits,  and  panrii^ 
the  dust;  while  gailjr  dressed  ponrsuivants  and  heralds  are  blowing  their 
trumpets,  at  the  gateway,  to  assemble  the  sturdj  jeomen  around  the 
baronial  standard ;  and  rcwj-cheeked  pages  are  harrying  to  and  fro  i  and 
fitir  ladies  are  looking  tearfully  from  their  balconies,  sighing  fiw  their 
lovers  who  must  suffer  from  burning,  sonlhem  suns,  aitd  mercUesi,  east 
em  foes.  Then,  as  the  long  line  of  mail-clad  knighia  and  belted  squires 
files  out,  with  waving  plumes  and  flaunting  banners,  before  the  castle 
walls,  it  is  only  what  we  should  naturaily  expect  when  tre  see  the  vener- 
able minstrel,  with  harp  in  hand,  rehenri^ing  in  exultant  etrains  the  cbiral- 
rouB  deeds  of  Arthur  and  Launcelot,  or  of  Soland  and  Oliver.  And 
when,  afler  years  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  (he  poor,  weary,  wounded  sol- 
dier comes  limpiAg  home  in  palmer's  gu'i^e,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  true 
and  tender  wife,  no  Bound  could  we  ho[)e  to  bear,  other  than  the  low, 
moaning  tones  of  the  cathedral  choir  cbanling  the  requiem  of  departed 
youth  and  manly  glory. 

The  same  period,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  saw  (he  introduction  to 
Europe  of  the  literature  of  the  Arabians.  These  remarkable  people 
were  gilled  with  a  most  lively  imagination,  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
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wonderful  beaaty  and  varied  scenery  of  their  native  land ;  and  their  talei 
of  fairies  and  genii,  and  their  stories  of  enchanted  maidens  and  spell-bouiid 
princes,  were  eagerly  treasured  up  by  the  wandering  tronbadoors  and 
minnie-singers  who  accompanied  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  Not  a 
few  of  these  stories  were  wrought  over,  and  reproduced  in  a  Eoropeaa 
dress,— -even  by  the  authors  of  the  early  English  romances, — ^but  they 
were  mostly  preserved  in  that  form  under  which  we  now  possess  theni| 
the  **  Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  These  wonderful  stories  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  literature  of  Europe ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  fw 
they,  of  all  things,  are  the  best  suited  to  arouse  the  poetic  fancies  of 
youth.  Nowhere  else  are  described  such  blissful  gardens,  such  sparkling 
foontains,  such  cool  shades  and  balmy  breezes,  such  lovely  and  beautifid 
women.  No.  otiier  writers  have  ever  rivaled  the  authors  of  those  tales 
in  their  descriptions  of  the  fabulous  and  supernatural.  When  one  reads 
those  marvelous  stories,  he  seems  to  be  looking  in  upon  another  world— 
upon  a  state  of  existence,  and  a  race  of  beings,  entirely  different  from  our 
own,  yet  agitated  and  influenced  by  the  same  passions  and  feelings  as  those 
by  which  we  ourselves  are  governed. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  closing  years  of  the  Romantic  Period, — to 
those  years  when  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  drawing  to  an  end 
and  the  germs  of  our  modern  literature  and  science  were  rooting  them- 
selves in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  seed  was  first  sown, 
by  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  which,  shortly,  yielded  a  thousand 
fold,  and  has  now  covered  the  earth  with  its  fruit  The  Englishman, 
Chaucer,  was,  also,  cotemporary  with  these  noble  Italians ;  and  penned 
hi8(quainf  Canterbury  Tales"  while  Petrarch  was  sighing  for  his  be- 
lov}^  Laura,  and  the  amorous  Boccaccio  was  toying,  in  the  royal  gar- 
dens of  Naples,  with  the  raven  ringlets  of  his  bsauttful  Fiametta:—- 
Boccaccio,  the  author  of  the  D<icameron,  a  work  whose  influence  upon 
literature  is  still  felt  throughout  the  world.  The  Decameron  is  a  collec- 
tion of  novellettes ;  and,  though  containing  many  a  passage  shocking  to 
ears  polite  in  the  present  fastidious  age,  is  characterised  by  wit,  humor, 
and  satire, — ^by  elegance  of  style  and  beauty  of  description.  It  excited, 
on  its  appearance,  the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  the  literary  circles  of 
Europe ;  and  it  has  afforded  a  model  for  a  host  of  later  writers.  Several 
of  its  stories  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Apuleiu^  and  modern 
authors,  both  English  and  French,  have,  in  their  turn,  used  the  narratives 
of  the  Decameron  as  a  ground-work  for  their  own  compositions. 

Thos  have  we  traced  the  progress  of  literature  from  the  eariiest  times 
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lo  tbe  dawil  of  th&t  morning  which  shone  over  Earope  hi  the  fifteenth 
feentnry:  'We  hare  seen  the  simple  savage,  u  he  listened  to  the  wild 
UIm  of  his  priests;  we  have  tasted  the  ambrosial  banquets  of  the 
jLogustan  Age; — have  sat  In  die  courts  of  Lot«  with  gentle  knights  and 
fUr  ladies  of  a  later  time ;  and  now  we  are  come  to  the  gilded  portKls  of 
our  own  temple  of  imagination.  It  remuns  for  os,  each  one  at  his  plea- 
•Ore,  to  enl«r  in  and  admire  its  Adr  proportions ;— view  its  monnmentB  of 
Ae  iUaelKoas  dead ;— and  listen  to  the  words  of  those  bigh^rieata  who 
atUl  serve  at  the  altar  of  the  Airy  Mate. 
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The  author  of  a  poem  nearly  as  remarkable  for  folse  doctrine,  as  fbr 
the  splendor  of  great  and  original  imagery,  makes  one  of  his  characters 
fay: 

"  I  know  what  Mud;  Ii ;  it  ii  U  toil 
Bard  ihroogh  the  honn  of  tbt  ud  mUalBht  wsldt. 
At  tatks  which  iMB  a  ijttemitic  cuna. 
And  GMUW  of  booUett  pwunee.    Might  bj  alght 
To  tnca  ooe's  ihonghu,  ■•  if  od  am  Imtm." 
The  same  author  says  of  himself: 

•        •        *        "Thecuaraeof  Mndj  I 
Woatthrongh  was  of  tbe  soil-rack.     Ths  degres 
I  took  wu  high :  it  wu  wise  wretchednesi." 
In  these  passages  be  undaubledly  meant  to   give   us  his  idea  of  a 
•cholar;  bnt  he  has  rather  given  a  grapbic  de^crtplion  of  llie  individual 
denominated,  in  college  parlance,  B.grub;  a  characler  that,  instead  of 
eliciting  admiration,  is  repulsive,  nod  justly  eo.     The  poem  itself  shows 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  such  "  eoul-rack  " — such  "  wise-wret«bedness."     We 
do  not  know  of  a  work  in  tbe  English  language  which  compriaes  at  once 
such  beauties  of  thought  and  expression,  and  such  glaring  defects.     It  a 
the  le^timate  production  of  the  fevered,  unnatural  action  of  tbe  poet's 
nund,  an  action  which  must  necesBarily  result  from  such  a  training. 
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NoWy  while  tbe  path  of  the  scholar  is  a  toilsome  one,  there  is. a  bioa4 
distinction  between  him  and  the  grab.  Science  has  placed  her  temple 
on  an  eminence,  up  which  her  devotee  must  toil ;  but  there  are  ao  instru* 
ments  of  torture  to  quicken  hk  step  in  the  ascent  On  the  other  hand|  as 
he  nears  the  glorious  structure  that  invites  him  with  open  portals,  kis  ej% 
is  fixed  upon  it  with  such  increasing  wonder  and  admiration,  that  he  almoal 
forgets  the  weariness  of  the  way.  *' All  discipline,"  says  an  American 
scholar  of  whom  we  may  be  justly  proud,  ^all  discipline  o£  the  human 
mind  ought  to  minister  to  its  enjoyment  and  its  strength.  That  is  a  false 
method  of  discipline,  by  which  it  is  made  to  work  by  an  ungenial  effbrli 
much  more  by  spasms  and  convulsively.  It  was  made  to  work,  like 
Nature  itself,  calmly,  continuously,  strongly^  happily*  When^  therefore^ 
we  find  a  system  of  training  resulting  in  a  labored,  anxious^  intermittent 
and  irksonie  iictivity,  we  may  be  sure  something  is  wrong.  In  this  coa^ 
nection,  weakness  and  tedium  are  faults ;  sickness  is  sin." 

That  this  is  the  truth  the  experience  of  every  scholar  testifies.  Like 
the  grub,  he  may  anHeipoU  efibrt  with  shrinking,  and  enter  upon  it  reluc- 
tantly;  but  once  girded  for  the  work,  all  shrinking  and  reluctance  are« 
gone,  and  the  very  efibrt  itself  stimulates  him  to  strong,  yet  genial,  action. 
From  this  stimulus,  as  from  a  spark,  are  the  kindlings  of  enthusiasm, 
which  wiU  soon  wax  to  a  noble  passicm,  nerving  him  to  an  increasingly 
ardent  pursuit  of  his  object  A  chastened  enthusiasm  distinguishes  a 
true,  natural  character,  from  a  pretender  in  any  pursuit.  In  the  former 
it  is  sure  to  manifest  itself,  though,  perhaps,  difierently  in  different  indi- 
viduals. It  may  appear  in  some  bold,  striking  attitude,  as  in  the  artist, 
Vemet,  who,  when  on  board  a  ship  in  the  jnidst  of  a  raging  tempest 
when  all  hope  was  given  up,  was  discovered  by  the  astonished  captain, 
his  pencil  in  hand,  in  calm  enthusiasm  sketching  the  terrible  world  of 
waters,  studying  the  wave  that  was  rising  to  devour  him.  Or  it  may  ap* 
pear  as  in  Professor  Edwards,  whose  life  was  one  of  uncommon  serenity, 
jet  ^  his  entire  frame  would  sometimes  tremble  with  emotion,  as  he  de- 
tected the  idea  which  had  lain  hidden  under  a  vexed  paragraph  of  the 
classics." 

It  is  only  such  an  enthusiasm  that  can  account  for  the  numerous  in- 
stances on  record  of  severe  and  long  continued  application,  attended,  ye^ 
with  the  highest  delight  Caius  Sulpitius  Gallus,  the  object  of  Cato's 
admiration,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  in  the  morning,  was  surprised  by 
the  evening;  and  when  he  took  up  his  pen  in  the  evening,  was  surprised 
by  the  momingi    Bufibn,  in  speaking  of  himself  says:  ''Inveiitioh  de- 
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pcnds  OD  patience ;  coDten^late  70ur  aabject  long ;  it  will  gradiuU^  na- 
fold  till  a  MM  of  electric  tfaA  oonvulMS  (at  s  moment  the  bnio,  and 
Bpreada  down  to  the  very  heart.  Then  oome  the  loxuriee  of  genius,  the 
tnie  hours  for  oomposition;  hoars  so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelve 
or  fourteen  snccoseirelf  at  my  wriling-deBk,  and  still  been  in  a  state  <d 
[deasnre." 

Not  only  do  instances  of  ^gle  efforts  like  these  illostrate  our  point, 
bat  also  the  reeolts  of  the  entire  lives  of  great  sdralars.  The  magnitude 
of  those  Bunuments  of  industry  which  Cicero,  Eraunna,  Lord  Bsoon, 
and  Edwards,  have  left  to  the  world,  astonish  us ;  and,  as  we  reflect  on 
the  labors  which  raised  them,  our  emotions  are  like  those  of  (he  traveler 
who  beholds  the  grandeur  of  the  temple  of  Athor,  or  threads  his  w^ 
among  the  immense  obelisks  and  lotus-crowned  colnmos  of  K"»rtM^li, 
But  the  labors  of  those  men  did  not  consist  in  the  "sonl-rack,"  the  "  wise 
wretedness,"  described  by  the  au^or  of  Festus,  for,  then,  we  must  not 
(wly  count  tbem  great  scholaia,  but  their  works  must  remain,  Uke  Pitbom 
and  BaamEes  to  the  children  of  Israel,  numuments  aosuriog  na  that  they 
'were  also  great  slavee. 
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The  paradox  of  political  economy,  as  stated  by  Profes-ror  Bowen,  is 
thia ;— "  Value  depends  on  diffiuully  of  allainment ;  the  only  method  of 
creating  value  h  lo  le^^en,  or  overcome,  tbia  difitcalty ;  but  bo  eoon  as  yon 
remove  all  JiHically ;  wben  lliere  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
between  man  and  the  gratilication  of  his  desires ;  then  value  also  disap- 
pears, and  the  boandleu  wealth  trhicb  seemed  just  within  our  grasp  it 
suddenly  changed,  as  by  a  magical  incantation,  into  dross  and  nolbingness. 

This  paradox,  which  is;  anil  can  be,  true,  only  when  value  is  understood 
in  its  politico-economical  sense,  as  "  the  power  to  purchase  other  things," 
or  as  exchangeable  value,  has  been  applied  by  moralists  and  writers  of  a 
certain  school  to  value  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  as  "Power  lo  confer 
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benefit ;"  and  thej  have  given  us  a  paradox  in  moral  philosophy  some- 
thing like  thisy  though  not  so  formally  stated : — **  Grood  is  the  ohject  for 
which  man  seeks.  Evil  stands  betwixt  him  and  his  object.  This  evil 
must  be  removed  before  he  can  secure  the  good;  but  so  soon  as  joa 
remove  all  evil,  jou  destroy  all  good.**  And  we  find  men  who  make  this 
the  fi>undation  of  their  philosophy,  and  who  see  great  utility  in  evil ;— 4n 
fkid,  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  existence.    Shakspeare  tells  us  that 

"  The  strawberry  grows  andemeath  the  nettle ; 
And  wholesome  beniet  thrive,  and  ripen  fteK 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  qnalitj." 

We  meet  the  same  idea  in  a  great  many  writers — men  with  whom 
Elysium  is  only  the  antipode  of  Hades ;  wjth  whom  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  progress  is  simply  progress.  To  them,  the  idea  of  excluding  evil 
finom  the  universe  of  God  by  an  infinite  extension  of  God  seems  bete([o- 
dox  and  contradictory,  as  the  proposal  of  Columbus  to  reach  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  west  did  to  the  ecclesiastical  convocation  at  Salamanca. 
The  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  he  had  not  known  sin  but  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  is  reversed ;  and  we  now  hear  that  we  had  not 
known  good,  but  for  the  introduction  of  evil.  Doubtless,  the  Divine 
Architect  should  have  delayed  His  declaration,  that  ^it  was  all  very 
good,"  until  Eve  had  plucked  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  act  consum- 
mated the  great  work,  and  gave  value  to  the  whole.  Most  certainly  we 
do  not  deny  that  good  and  evil  are  opposites,  and  that  contrast  exhibits 
beauty  and  deformity  in  a  stronger  light ;  but,  that  one  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  upon  the  other,  or  that  one  enhances  the  other,  we  do  deny. 
Undoubtedly,  a  man  who  had  been  blind,  and  was  now  restored  to  sight, 
would  mark  a  strong  contrast  betwixt  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  one 
state,  and  the  light  and  joy  of  the  other ;  but  how,  or  why,  he  should 
positively  enjoy,  except  so  far  as  the  element  of  novelty  enters  in,  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  or  a  star-bestudded  sky,  more  than  myself,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  God  as  existing,  and 
completely  happy  in  the  perfection  of  his  being,  long  before  the  existence 
or  drfection  of  Satan ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  his  happiness  was  in  the 
least  augmented  by  the  contrast  which  was  then  instituted  between  good 
and  eviL  I  think  this  false  view  of  the  nature  of  good  is  calculated  to 
do  harm*  Good  is  absolute ;  evil  is  its  perversion.  The  student  need 
not  fear  to  remove  all  error,  lest  he  should  pluck  down  the  pillars  of  truth* 
Nor  should  the  Christian  fear  that  the  correction  and  removal  of  all  evil 
involvea  the  annihilatioD  of  good :  the  incense  of  Heaven  is  not  the  sul- 
2 
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pharous  flfttna  of  Hadea ;  Dor  do  the  groans  of  deepiir  give  aest  to  tba 
songa  of  pralM.  There  is,  in  the  mind  and  hoI  of  man,  a  eapadtj  for 
bappiDew  which  ia  not  simplj  comparatire,  bnt  actwl  and  abaolnte,  and 
which  finds  its  origia,  not  in  the  orerlhrow  of  evil,  bnt  in  tho  eorrdatioB 
<tf  the  ioat  to  the  oircnnutances  in  which  it  exists :  and,  lUa  eotfeapond- 
ence  heiog  perfect,  and  the  capadtj  of  the  soul  being  infinite,  tfiia  good 
will  be  an  infinite  good ;  and  progress  irill  be  the  expansion  of  Aajfifitl 
in  kind  toward  the  perfect  in  degrae, — the  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
receptinty  which  are  infinite.  When  the  nolian  harp  of  Uie  soul  has 
been  rigfatljr  attuned,  there  will  be  no  discord  in  ila  gashing  song  of  J07 
which  shall  swell  forerer,  and  gUdden  as  it  swells,  into  the  STrnphoay  of 
an  eternal  son^ 
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Thb  student  as  he  treads  the  walks  of  early  English  litenitnre  is  ood- 
Stantlj' inquiring  what  (Rrlier  forms  that  literature  ha^  taken,  and  what 
was  its  first  step  ia  devetopment.  The  strongly  marked  difierence  be- 
tween the  litentnre  <£  the  nineteenth,  and  tbtit  of  the  seventeeolh  cen- 
tury, leads  him  to  ocmuder  what  difierence  existed  between  the  produc- 
tions of  the  seventeentti  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  thus  to  trace  back 
the  development  of  literature,  step  fay  step,  until  he  arrives  at  the  earliest 
farm  which  it  assnmed.  In  this  study  he  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
farther  back  he  goes  the  literature  becomes  lesa  elaborate  aud  but  little 
dependent  npoo  ezpreseioa.  The  earliest  literature  of  England  is  not  a 
thougbtfal  litenlnre.  It  is  simply  a  story  telling  literature  growing  out 
of  the  character  of  the  age.  It  was  not  an  age  of  thinkers ;  or,  if  there 
were  any  great  thinkers,  they  were  hermits  shutting  themselves  op  to 
their  own  thoaghts,  priests,  half  Christians,  half  Druids,  commoning 
apart  in  the  wild  forests — men  who  could  not,  and  who  would  not,  lofla- 
■  ence  the  character  of  a  whole  people. 

And  yet  such  a  literalure  is  not  devoid  of  interest.     It  contains  so  much 
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thai  i»  the  simple  and  natural  atteranoe  of  the  human  hearty  even  though 
it  be  not  indlcatiTe  of  any  great  mental  exertion.  Tenn  json  has  not 
desfMscd  its  pleasant  tales,  but  has  enriched  his  own  poems  with  many 
treasures  drawn  from  its  bountiful  storehouse.  4> 

Let  us  consider  then  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  early  Romance. 

The  origin  of  Romance  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It 
will  not  be  possibb  to  consider,  within  these  brief  UmitSi  the  arguments 
and  conjectures  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  substantiate  the 
daims  of  the  several  hypotheses  advanced  by  Rits<m,  Percy,  Warton,  and 
others ;  and  so  I  will  simplj  state  the  leading  theoriesi  reserving  a  little 
wptuob  £w  the  consideration  of  the  one  whiqh  appears  to  stand  upon  the 
best  ground.  These  theories  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads.  1,  That 
what  are  termed  the  ^arbitrary*"  fictions  of  romance  have  been  ezclu- 
aively  derived  from  the  northern  Scalds.  This  was  first  proposed  by  M. 
Mallet,  and  has  since  been  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Percy  and  others. 
2,  That  the  origin  of  Romantic  fiction  was  among  the  Saracens.  This 
view  was  held  by  Thomas  Warton  in  his  ''  History  of  English  Poetry.*' 
8,  That  Romance  sprang  up  in  the  province  of  Bretagne  in  FranoCb 
4^  That  the  origin  of  Romance  in  every  country  must  be  sought  fi>r  within 
the  limits  of  that  country. 

It  is  this  last  view  which,  to  my  mind,  carries  with  it  the  most  authori- 
tj.  Every  nation  which  lays  elaim  to  antiquity  has  within  its  old  manu- 
eeripts  or  traditions  many  strange  fictions,  which  tell  of  monsters,  tex^ 
lible  fights,  and  deeds  of  valor,  indicating,  apparently,  great  prowess  in 
the  foondei%  of  the  nation,  and,  by  contrast,  sad  degeneracy  in  the  might 
of  their  children*  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  there  are  so  many  conjee- 
^Qrea  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  giving  to  almost  eveiy 
civilized  nation  the  honor  of  being  its  originators,  would  go  far  to  prove 
iLat  Romance  is  indigenous  to  every  soil  and  dime ;  and  that  we  must  not 
atrive  to  fix  its  birth-place  among  any  one  people,  and  th^i  mark  its  mi- 
gratkms  to  other  nations.  In  fact,  the  tales  of  every  country  are  charao- 
leristic  of  tiie  nature  of  the  inhabiting  people.  The  splendor  and  luxury 
•f  the  Arabian  Nights  points  to  their  eastern  origin,  as  plainly  as  the  ad- 
Tenlvres^f  the  Ioe*King  would  denote  the  patemi^  of  the  Scandinavian 

SddasL 

Each  of  the  themes  that  have  been  mentioned  is  thus  in  a  measure 
Ihe  right  one.  Those  scholars  who  have  been  determined  that  tli^  northp 
en  Scalds  should  be  the  originators  of  fiction,  and  have  labored  hard  in 
defenae  of  Ihk  theoryr  have  mesdy .  proved  that  Bomanoe  had  am  ^origin 
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among  the  ScaUa,  not  that  this  was  tiu  origin,  par  oW&hm.  The  mbs 
ii  true  of  thow  who  have  Bocceuirelj  referred  tbii  origin  to  the  Armoii- 
eana  ud  Sanusens ;  we  thank  them  for  their  laboTB,  for  tfaej  have  greatlj 
asiiited  08  in  arriving  at  tlie  troth,  althoogh  thej  have  not  anbetaiOialed 
their  own  theoi/. 

The  origin  of  the  Romantic  fiction,  then,  of  an;  ooontry  most  be 
•ooght  within  the  limits  of  that  countiy.  In  it>  crude  and  wifffiffhitj 
■tate,  the  old  Boinance  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It 
ipr&ng  up  there.  One  of  its  most  important  oonatituenta  maj  be  refcmd, 
for  iu  origin,  to  the  feeling  of  snperstition,  which  i>  so  prominent  an  ele- 
meot  of  the  human  mind.  This  aoperatitioiu  feeling,  throogh  the  B|;enej 
of  a  vivid  imagio&tioD,  gives  birth  to  nnoouth  shapes,  bobgoblint^  and 
monsters  of  ever7  description ;  and  the  same  feeling,  subdued  bj  the  more 
delicate  promptings  of  fanoj,  prodoces  grscefbl  imagea  of  iiuriea  and 
spirits.  Now  this  was  a  common  ingredient  of  the  old  Bomano&  It  wn 
the  machinery  of  the  story,  and  was  introduced  for  efieel,  like  the  stage 
scenes  of  the  modem  drama.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  Bomaooe  aoeh  a 
relish  in  the  mind;  of  a  supwstitiooa  people.  I  fear  that  aU  the  deeds  of 
the  doughty  koights  who  figure  so  largely  in  the  ponderous  tomea  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centoriea,  would  have  ftond  hut  few  admirers,  and 
attracted  very  few  wooder-stmck  listeners,  if  they  bad  not  been  flavored 
with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  marvelooe.  The  bold  warriOT  who  rode  about 
the  conntry,  challenging  lo  a  duel  every  man  who  would  not  acknowledge 
the  superior  beauty  ol'  Lis  lady,  gained  much  of  hia  popularity  from  hid 
encountera  with  horrid  dragons,  and  from  the  ease  with  whlbh  be  extri- 
cated himself  from  perilous  poailions,  by  assuming  the  shape  of  the  most 
convenient  animal,  or  even,  in  very  extreme  ca^es,  of  vanishing  altoge- 
ther; and  I  suspeut,  iliat  even  in  this  practical  age,  the  best  known  pas- 
sages in  Bnayaii's  "  Pilgi  im'«  Progress,"  are  Christian's  6ght  with  ApoUy- 
on,  and  his  walk  througli  the  Vullcy  of  Humiliation. 

But  these  stories  of  the  marvelous  are  but  the  machinery,  as  I  have 
said,  of  the  old  Romance.  Tbe  ground  work  consists  chiefly  of  wars, 
chivalric  games,  exploilg  and  tournaments.  We  can  find  the  origin  of 
this,  too,  in  the  constitution  of  tlie  mind.  It  arises  from  that  feeling  of 
pride,  which  prompts  one,  nest  lo  bis  own  deeds  of  valor,  to  love  beat  to 
bear  of  the  renown  of  hi-i  ancestors.  It  is  a  strongly  marked  character- 
istic of  ^e  national  mind,  and  exhibits  itself  emphatically  in  the  histories 
of  a  natioD,  wblch,  however  impartial  they  may  be  in  relating  to  its  civil 
difflcnliie^  are  yet  uniformly  persistent  in  claiming  the  right  and  glory  to 
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their  counlrj,  in  regard  to  intematioDal  affairs ;  and  the  earlier  the  period 
of  which  history  treats,  and  the  more  uncertain  &e  real  tmthi  with  the 
greater  assurance  does  the  historian  assert  his  coontrj'a  honor  and 
preeedenee. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  origin  of  Romantic  fiction  in  its  emde 
and  traditional  form  may  be  referred  to  two  characteristics  of  thei  hnmaa 
mind — superstition  and  pride.  This  form  of  Romance  is  obsenrablis 
among  those  people,  who  have  no  written  literature,  as  in  the  legends  of 
Uie  North  American  Indians.  Let  us  now  trace  the  development  of  Ro- 
OEiantic  fiction  to  its  written  and  more  stable  form.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  different  people  has  taught  us,  that  its  earliest  form  is  the 
metrical  Romance.  In  this  character  it  has  appeared,  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  prose  works,  and  is  the  first  style,  after  the  meagre  chronology, 
in  which  history  has  been  handed  down.  We  find  this  evinced  in  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  the  E^das  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  metrical  Ro^ 
mances  of  France  and  England.  Such  a  development  is  a  natural  one. 
In  the  state  of  society  which  succeeded  the  first  separation  of  classes  of 
people — when  families  were  brought  together  into  clans,  there  sprang  np 
tiiat  rivalry  between  different  orders  which  broke  out  into  open  and  fierce 
hostilities ;  but  this  course  of  war  and  bloodshed  spent  itself  after  a  while^ 
and  there  followed  a  period  in  which  the  rivalry,  though  just  as  strong  as 
before,  was  yet  modified  by  the  ascendancy  of  man's  better  nature,  and  dis- 
played itself  rather  in  a  valorous  measuring  of  lances,  and  finally,  after  be- 
ing subjected  to  various  influences,  took  the  form  of  chivalry,  with  all  its 
attendant  forms  and  obligations.  Now  the  knight  of  chivalry  was  not  a 
gentlemanly  scholar  with  strong  literary  propensities.  We  all  know  his 
characteristics,  and  can  hardly  read  the  words  Knight,  Squire,  Tourna- 
ment, Helmet,  Lance,  Banquet,  without  seeming  to  see  the  high-mettled 
charger,  with  his  rider  armed  c€q>  d  pie^  and  to  hear  the  clanging  of  the 
horns  and  ringing  of  the  golden  goblets.  All  the  summer  long  the  aa- 
•embled  knights  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  chivalry ;  but  when  the 
winter  came,  and  each  knight  was  shut  up  in  his  castle  by  icy  barriera-^ 
when  the  day  wore  heavily  by,  and  the  festive  board  had  lost  much  of  its 
altiaction,  because  he  brought  to  it  no  appetite  whetted  by  some  sharp 
«aeeanter  or  gallant  resistance* — it  was  then  that  necessity  called  forth 
tar  his  entertainment,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  powers  of  some  one  ef 


eit  it  related  of  King  Arthur  that  he  made  a  vow  ihat  whfle  he  wore  a  crown,  h«  never 
woold  teat  himMlf  at  table  tiU  some  adventure  had  occurred;  the  same  vmr  wu  taken  by 
dlUMKali^  or  the  Bound  Table.    No  wonder  tfiey  tahlbitsdaaeh  eagwimi  to  tgbtt 
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Ua  ratuDAn,  «ho  brought  wiih  him  his  iMtp,  and  beguiled  the  koight  of 
MBiO'of  hU  Dwarj  bonra.  But  what  was  the  theme  of  the  song  which 
MM  aooeoqiaDiedbj  the  harp  ?  Naturftll;  theae  aooga  turned  upon  lolh 
jecti  most  interesUng  to  the  listeoers.  It  is  evident  that  the  harpiil 
WBoU  have  had  but  Mrr^  aUeadoe,  if  he  had  rebearaed  some  o£  the 
■Hihematics  in  poetry  which  ibniu  part  of  the  literature  of  India ;  oeithei 
did  be  disGOBree  metaphyucs  ia  the  guise  of  Tens,  for  be  would  ha*e 
aardj  been  eent  to  Bedlam,  if  there  were  any  such  inatitutioa  at  that 
Itee.  He  let  inch  Hibjects  akme,  but  as  the  knight  and  bli  boon  eom- 
panieni  filled  up  the  wassail  bowl,  and  sat  around  tbe  biasing  yule  log,  ho 
MOg  to  hit  harp  the  weird  romanoea  which  were  floating  in  the  minds  of 
ensrybody,  t^ing  ibr  their  heroes,  tbe  ancestors  of  tbe  knight  and  making 
them  the  embodiment  of  all  the  known  virtues.  And  as  he  thus  recount- 
«&  tbeir  murelons  deeds,  flattering  the  pride  of  the  kn^ht,  and  relieving 
tbe  tedionsness  of  the  long  hours,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the  harpitt 
■hould  become  a  neceaaary  inetitntion  in  tbe  king's  household  j  and  as 
theae  soags  were^nng  over  and  over,  (like  oUier  stories,  lodag  nothing 
^  repetition,)  they  became  fixed  in  tbe  minds  of  men,  and  were  floaUy 
written  down  aa  tbey  wei«  sung  by  some  thoughtftiL  persraw,  and  thus 
became  the  earliest  form  of  literature. 

Such,  then,  was  the  origin  and  devetopntent  of  romantic  fiction — a 
literulure  cliaracterized  by  the  moitt  grotesque  and  fantastiu  scvnt-a — the 
most  frank  and  open  represeo  tat  ions  of  human  life,  and  some  of  the  most 
simple  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  nobler  elements  of  human  nature. 
It  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  the  age ;  it  parloob  necessarily  of  its 
grossnesB  ;  but  men  had  not  then  leurnt  to  concenl  bidcona  vices  under 
show  of  a  spurious  modesty,  nor  was  there  in  it  any  of  that  i^ly  hinting  at 
immorality,  which  makes  you  throw  aside  the  works  of  Sterne  in  disgust. 
The  darkest,  and  the  brighleat,  sides  of  human  character  were  depicted 
with  equal  truth.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  it  gave  a  lively  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  lime.  It  is  not  surpnging,  then,  that 
this  old  romance  should  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  poet.  It  is  to  him 
like  one  of  those  cherished  spots  in  nature  where  the  old  trees  have  been 
left  etanding,  under  whose  thade  he  can  carry  his  mind  back  to  tbe  time 
when  those  trees  first  sprang  up.  He  lias  tried  to  transplant  some  of 
the  beiiiiiil'ul  wild  flowers  that  grow  there,  to  his  own  garden,  that  his 
friends  may  also  enjoy  [heir  sweetness.  But  not  every  poet  is  a  good 
gardener.  Some,  like  Bulwer,  have  indeed  brought  with  them  the  beauti- 
ful plants,  but  have  set  them  out,  eido  by  side,  with  the  weed^  and  thistles 
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of  their  own  calti?atioQ.  There  are,  at  least,  two  poets,  however,  who 
have  not  traosplanted  these  flowers  in  vain ;  and,  as  hj  cultiyation  tbf 
|dant  gains  in  heautj  of  form  and  richness  of  oolor,  while  it  loses  in  fira^ 
grance,  so  has  it  been  with  these  flowers  colled  from  the  field  of  romance, 
for  it  is  to  these  old  tales  that  we  owe  some  of  the  choicest  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  and  by  far  the  most  exquisite  of  James  Russell  Lowell's  prodn^ 
tioiis— *"  The  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfiEd." 
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It  is  jet  early  morning,  but  the  stillness  is  broken  by  ^e  shrill  notes 
of  a  horn,  swelling  on  the  breeze  from  yon  chatelet  that  oTerhangs  the 
Rhine.  The  drawbridge  is  dropped,  and  a  gallant  cavalier,  riding  a'  beaor 
tiful  Flemish  charger,  and  followed  by  a  small  mounted  retinue,  shoots 
across  it  towards  the  Black  Forest  £re  he  is  lost  in  the  distance,  he 
looks  back  frequently,  waving  and  kissing  his  hand  to  a  lady  who  is  stand- 
ing tearfully  at  a  lofty  oriel.  I^  it  the  quarry  that  he  is  going  to  follow  ? 
^o— for  it  was  but  yester^vening  that  he  returned  to  the  castle  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  a  successful  hunt  Is  it  on  an  expedition  against  a 
neighboring  baron  ?  No,  thank  God ! — for  he  is  at  peace  with  all  men 
tat  the  InfideL  Is  it  a  wedding  that  he  would  attend?  No— for  he 
rideth  not  a  Spanish  jennet,  which  befits  the  higb-bom  when  they  go  to  a 
joost  or  a  merry-making.  Whither,  then,  flies  he  with  such  speed  ? 
It  is  Conradin,  the  young  lord  oi  that  Rhenish  castle ;  he  has  lately 
wedded  the  gentle  Wilhemine,  but  his  martial  spirit  and  religious  zeal 
bong  aroused  by  the  din  of  war,  he  bids  farewell  to  his  lovely  bride^  and 
tastens  to  join  the  chivalric  host  of  the  Crusaders,  which  is  preparing  to 

march  through  Hungary  to  the  Holy  Land 

e  *  e  *  e  e  e  < 

Long  did  sweet  Wilhemine  pine  for  her  spouse^  She  heard  of  bis 
joining  the  host,  and  that  was  alL  At  first,  she  sought  to  solace  her 
drooping  iinnd  and  relieve  her  loneliness  with  honseheld  duties^  sach  as 
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working  embroidery  and  overaeeing  her  damsels  perform  tbeir  appoinled 
tasks  in  the  dairy  or  at  tba  loom.  On  gala  da/a,  the  simple  peasant 
women  of  the  domain,  wiih  their  rosy-faced  children,  came  to  the  chatewi 
to  rtneive  ^e  gifts  of  her  ttounty.  She  visited  the  sick,  and  comrortol 
the  sorrowing,  from  whom  (poor  heart !)  she  herself  had  need  of  comfbrt 
BeloTod,  very  much  belored,  w&s  she  by  her  husband's  vassals,  and,  for 
her  sake,  they  looged  for  his  return  ;  for  day  by  day  her  face  became 
more  thin,  her  eje  more  wildly  lustrous,  and  her  step  more  feeble.,  Sbe 
loved  (o  mount  to  the  battlements  of  a  tower,  from  wheace  she  could  view 
the  spot  where  her  Conradia  was  last  seen  before  he  TanbheJ  in  the 
mazes  of  the  forest ;  or,  still  more  often,  she  might  be  seen  gazing  from  a 
loop>hole  that  looked  up  the  winding  course  of  the  peaceful  Rhine,  if  per- 
chance she  might  discover  him  lying  in  one  of  the  barges  floating  down 
its  glittering  current,  returning,  wounded,  to  die  in  ber  arms. 

Thus  months  and  years  went  drearily  by;  and  then  an  aged  palaier, 
who  slopped  at  the  warder's  lodge  for  a  little  refreshment,  reported  that 
he  had  been  by  Conradin's  side  in  maiy  a  terrible  conQict,  aod  that,  at 
length,  he  had^een  bim  fall  oo  the  field  of  battle,  and  give  up  the  ghost. 
Ouefully  and  tenderly  did  they  convey  these  mournful,  bot  long  aolicH 
paled,  tidings  to  the  sorrowing  banmess.  Like  the  rest,  she  had  looked 
forward  to  such  a  melancholy  termination  of  his  noble  life,  and  yet,  when 
the  intelligence  oame,  she  was  totally  unprepared  for  its  reception.  Wboa 
made  known  to  her,  sbe  received  it  calmly,  but  From  that  hour  her  nttead- 
ants  perceived  in  her  aGtion.i  tht;  nii.mrtiful  ^ign.s  of  iLici|>teot  insanity. 
She  now  wandered  listlessly  over  the  ciistle,  regitrdin^  no  one,  and  rarely 
speaking  but  in  incoherent  straiiis,  in  which  the  name  of  Connulin  was 
continually  repeated. 

Honest  Rudiger,  the  seneschal,  wa«  now  getting  old.  His  limbs  grew 
weak,  his  eyes  lost  their  wonted  fires,  hij  voice  dwindled  to  a  low,  tremu- 
lous tone.  But  with  all  the  cbang-a  which  lime  wrought  upon  him,  old 
Rugger  continued  faithful  to  his  poor  mi^n-esa.  He  had  known  ber  from 
her  infancy,  and  he  grieved  for  ber  in  her  present  furiorn  ctindilion.  He 
strove  (o  preserve  the  castle  in  repair,  and  lo  keep  her  afikirs  in  order  till 
such  period  as  God  should  ^ee  fit  to  restore  her  reason,  or  take  her  lo 
Himself.  But,  in  spite  of  all  liis  lare,  the  old  ca.-tle  fell  rapidly  to  niio. 
Rank  sedge  choked  up  ihe  sluggiah  waters  of  the  moat,  ivy  spread  iis  ten* 
drils  over  the  mouldering  parnprt  of  ihe  round  lower  neureat  the  Rhine, 
and  the  grass  sprung  np  between  the  flagstones  of  the  court,  where 
resounded  no  longer  the  clatter  of  the  eteed  and  the  shout  of  his  rider. 
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The  owl  now  made  herself  a  refuge  in  the  cranniet  of  the  dilapidated 
wall,  and  the  faded  hanoer  had  long  been  torn  from  its  shaking  staff.  All 
without  showed  neglect  and  decay.  Within,  there  was  the  same  lament- 
able state  of  things.  Many  of  the  fiimilj  domestics  had  died,  and  the 
remainder  wandered  decrepit  and  disconsolate  along  the  lonelj  and  silmit 
passages  of  the  castle.  Attachment  to  the  spot,  and  pit  j  for  the  erased 
and  widowed  baroness,  alone  kept  them  there. 

Wilhemine  continued  for  many  a  wearj  year  in  her  sad  aberration  of 
Blind,  which  only  appeared  the  more  sorrowful,  since  it  took  snch  a  mild, 
im^ensive  turn.  While  all  her  other  faculties  were  obscured,  her  memory 
seemed  to  grow  brighter  towards  the  end.  She  would  totter  through  the 
echoing  building,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  oonyersing  with  Conradin  as 
if  he  were  by  her  side,  as  when  he  brought  her  there  on  his  bridal  day, 
and  led  her,  for  the  firdt  time  through  the  spacious  halls,  and  told  her  she 
was  mistress  of  them  alL  Or  she  would  look  towards  the  east,  and  ssy, 
^  Dear  Conradin !  why  do  you  forsake  me  ?  why  will  you  not  stay,  and 
be  the  solace  of  your  Wilhemine  ?  Tou  will  die  fiur  away  from  me,  and 
who  will  soothe  your  dying  hour  ?    Oh  I  Conradin,  forsake,  me  not  T 

At  length,  Heaven  seemed  to  answer  the  prayers  which  Gudile,  her  old 
mirae,  eontioually  offered  up  at  the  shrines  of  the  blessed  saints,  and  the 
light  of  intelligence  again  dawned  in  the  blue  eye  of  sweet  Wilhemine. 
Bui  it  was  granted  only  that  ih»  might  prepare  for  a  world  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  She  contemplated  the  past  with  an  affecting  serenity, 
and  spoke  with  composure  of  her  departed  lord.  Many  hours  did  she 
now  spend  in  her  orisons,  and  in  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  whom  she 
almost  reproached  herself  for  having  so  long  neglected.  She  no  longer 
gaxed  with  that  long,  unsatisfied  look,  as  in  former  times,  on  the  sunny 
Rhine,  but,  with  an  angelic  expression  on  her  countenance,  she  walked 
the  earth  like  a  beatified  spirit  The  aged  seneschal  looked  up  to  her 
with  his  sightless  balb,  as  he  heard  her  messages  of  peace,  and  blessed 
tbe  hour  which  had  restored  hi|n  his  sweet  little  daughter,  Wilhemine — 
lor  so  he  k>ved  to  call  her. 

But  this  happy  change  did  not  continue  long ;  it  was  only  the  prelude 
to  the  final  catastrophe.  Bapidly,  very  rapidly,  she  approached  the  grave. 
It  was  now  late  in  the  autumn,  that  season  which  typifies  the  dissolution  of 
man.  The  bleak  winds  had  been  whistling  around  the  dismantled  towers 
of  the  castle,  but  had  subsided,  and  a  few  rays  of  cheering  sun  again  lit 
up  the  battlements.  But  the  warder,  an  ancient  whose  days  had  been 
•pent  in  ruminating  on  the  mconstancy  of  life^  and  watching  the  chaoges 
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«f  the  alemeota  tx  tlu>M  aoora  jeMS  aad  tea,  >(Mak'hii  b»mi  oaaaoa^f, 
«Hd  predictad  ft  Blonn.  A  bluk,  en»4j>«d  grindtiiti,  aiitt^  ateaUag 
QompantoiileM  i^xmt  the  M>lilU7  balh,  wu  sean  liduag  liimaelf  m  11m 
■mliglrt,  which  miga  alas  pnwiHeticated  «vll  to  ooiae.  Tba  sob  wrat 
down,  throwing  a  lurid  glare  on  tbe  Bhine,  which  appearad'  in  th»aRia> 
•on  light  qaireringoa  its  aurfiue  to  ran  withbloodt  and  black,  uonnj 
clouds  rolled  in  maasiTe  waves  in  the  west,  thMr  orispad.fldgea  tinged  wiA 
Aerj  gold.  As  the  a^rearive  darknew  came  on, »  Boon-ejieA  acraeob- 
owl  statiodod  itaelf  <«iabaftiaaii'»panq>et,«nd  welooMod  with  tagebritMS 
note,  tlie  rising  tempest. 

The  Ladj  WiUiemiDfl  now  retired  to  a  remote  apadownt,  and  ndinod 
onaconeh  in  a  comer  of- the  dark  faalL  MefUt  ithal  her  end  wasap- 
proadiinig.  Her  failhfal  retainers^  aone  impelled  bj  auperatitieaa  faan, 
ottaera  to  r^ieve  heraolitode,  liad  all  gathwed  hnm,  nnr  ttm  nld  Rndiger 
wuiting  from  among'  tbena.  '  Tbvj  sat  aadlf  aroand  the  hall,  wlaajNiiii^ 
in  low  tones,  and  gasiag  vacantlj  on  the  darting  flaaiu  in-Uie  hage  ira^ 
place,  whose  fitfol  light  placed  on  tlieir  boes  aod  Ihnw  Uie  back  part  of 
the  room  into  impenetishle  gloom.  Thej  were  saddeol;  and  foafftD^ 
startled  hj  the  Renting .  blast  of  a.  darioo,  wUch  rang  long -and  land 
direotlf  nuder  the  oastle  walls— a  sound  that,  ahaeat  t^saaoataf  maid, 
had  not  distarbed  the  desolation  of  thdfortress.'  Agaiathe  ibarp-aooB^ 
iiollied  on  the  night  air,  and  this  tin*  th^  aU^vamd  that- ifc  was  mriek) 
tnnapet  whiohblew  that  blast— Ulrieb,  the  ■ralrasoi's'BterT^  aad- valfaml 
sqoire.  The  warder  hastened  to  the  gate  widi  all  tkeepeed  htaftsbti 
steps  conld  master,  and  gave<ithe  long  unuttared  cbaUeogeb'  ft  w 
Ulrich,  indeed,  bat  he  answered  in  a  htilliw  irniin  wliiili  aaiimaJ  aai  of 
earth,  and  his  coarser  Taniriied  ia  the  marfc^  daritne^a  with'tba  neiadas^ 
nesaof  a  spectral  horse.  Ulrioh  onI)r  tarried  to  gire  iheiintelUgeoeetM 
by  midnight  Conradin  would  be  there  1 

Wilhemine  received  the  intelligeaeeaa  if  It  irnrn  iii|inHn1,  aad  mM 
she  knew  that  she  should  see  him  once  nywe  l>eAm  she  diad^  Wkea  tta 
servants  bad  in  some  measare  recovered  from  thnir  antiMJaliiaiiBl  ^ 
rejoicing,  they  applied  thenuelves  to  prepare  toe  tbe  reo^tioa  of.  tMr 
liBge.  Tbe  dark,  osk'panneled  festive  linlls,  where  tlie  sound  of  wassail 
had  long  been  hus'ned,  were  lighted  figain  with  numeroas  torches,  whoee 

•  IlwinreBdlljbCMen  thnt  the  mfitming  applied  to  tliis  wool,  in  thij  p1«co,ia  thslpmi 
lo  it  b;  Du  Cuign,  who  roiitends  thut  Ihc  eajeaton  were  Ihnne  who  held  tbeir  office  (rxg 
Hie  king,  such  aa  btmmt,  covnlt,  etc.;  while  the  tnlKiniu  iield  their  olBce  from  these  oohlf- 


smoky  flare  gare  a  more  dismal  aspect  to  the  decajing  funiitare  and 
w»lb«  Choice  Rhenish,  which  had  heen  mellowing  ooiouched  for  years 
ill  the  unfrequented  vaults  of  the  castle,  sparkled  again,  side  hjrskle  < 
with  the  massive  family  plate,  on  the  hoard.  Fires  ware  lighted in<  the} 
kitdien's  extensive  ranges,  and  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  the  arrival 
of  Conradin.  In  the  meantime  the  sky  was  veiled  in  almost  painful  oh- 
scority,  and  the  portentous  stillness  of  the  night  was  only  hroken  by  the 
faint,  surge-like  roar  of  the  distant  forests,  the  moan  of  the  rushing  river, 
and  the  incessant,  but  measured,  hoot  of  the  owl-<-that  cabalistic  fowl 
whose  brooding  prophesies  no  good. 

At  midnight  the  warder,  who  was  waiting  patiently  in  his  lodge  for  his 
master,  heard  a  voice  at  the  drawbridge  craving  admittance.  The  voice 
strangely  resembled  Conradin's,  but  yet  it  i^ras  sepulchral — ^like  Ulrich's, 
unearthly.  **  Who  art  thou  that  wanderest  abroad  at  such  an  hour  ?"  de- 
manded the  warder.  *^A  poor  minnie  singer,  who  fears  the  gathering 
stcnrm,  and  begs  a  shelter  for  the  nigtit  Perchance  my  lady  would  be 
soothed  by  a  poor  man*s  song."  The  watchman,  hospitably  inclined,  sent 
^up  to  his  mistress  to  learn  her  bidding.  ^  Haply  he  may  sing  to  me  of 
my  beloved,"  she  said ;  **  give  him  food  and  shelter/'  Strange,  thought 
her  attendants,  was  such  an  idea,  when  Conradin  himself  was  momentarily 
expected.  They  feared  that  the  joyful  tidings  so  lately  heard  had  again 
affected  her  reason.  The  singer  was  fatrodnced  itito  her  presence,  and, 
drawn  by  an  event  so  uncommon,  of  late,  in  the  castle,  the  household  re- 
assembled, to  listen  to  his  strains.  He  was  tall,  but  his  robe  hung  loosely 
aroond  his  almost  skeleton  form ;  his  countenance,  iiidden  by  the  folds  of 
his  sackcloth  cowl,  was  invisible,  and  his  footfall  ^in6i  inaudible  as  he  trod 
the  rashes  of  the  hall.  Those  who  watched  Wllhetnine  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  the  hectic  flush  in  her  sunken  cheek  change  to  a  deathly  pallor 
when  her  eye  fell  on  the  stranger,  but  9he  continued  silent,  merely  mo- 
tioning with  her  long^  thin  finger  to  the  palmer  for  him  to  seat  himself  in 
a  massive  arm-chair.  The  awfhl  stillness  of  the  room  was  such  that  the 
bystandeiB  oould  each  one  hear  the  flurried  palpitation  of  his  neighbor's 

heart 

The  solemn  visitant  touched  the  strings  of  his,  harp ;  its  vibration 
thrilled  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  there  was  not  one  present  who  shud- 
dered not  with  nervous  fear  and  exdtement.  He  sang,  but  his  voice  was 
not  of  the  living  but  the  dead ;  it  made  no  sound ;  it  broke  on  the  ear  as 
if  hook  the  earth  beneath ;  it  seemed  the  echo  of  a!  yet  unproduced  sound, 
like  the  shadow  of  a  thing  unseen.    Wl^le  ithe  fidntei^^  imise  was  repeated 
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in  the  daskj,  stone  vault  oTerhead,  his  voice,  the  echo  of  a  sound,  was 
itself  echoless.  As  the  tattered  tapestrj  waved  in  the  air  that  crept 
through  the  crevices,  and  the  gusty  wind  was  heard  without,  the  weird 
Unknown  sang  as  follows : 

s  o  V  o  . 

I. 

Ssy,  who  weepeth  In  the  tower, 

WboUmentethfaitheballf  * 

Let  her  breathe  her  sighs  no  more. 

Let  her  teMs  no  longer  fall. 
While  the  weepeth,  wef  p  the  dead 

In  iepnlcfaral  regions  dwelling. 

With  a  wild,  nneartfaly  wailing ; 
Hay  she  now  be  comibrted. 

n. 

For  behold  her  lord  Is  come. 

Biding  on  the  roihing  storm, 
From  the  doiateis  of  the  tomb, 

From  the  kingdom  of  the  worm. 
Shall  not  be,  her  cboien  soni. 

O'er  whoee  memory  jears  are  rolU^gf 
Dark  obiiTioo  rrer  knolling, 

Gnide  her  spirit  to  its  goal  f 

m. 

Howl,  ye  winds,  these  tnrrsli  ronnd. 

With  a  dread,  tnmaltnons  boom! 
Shake,  ye  blast,  the  very  groand  I 

Seal  the  castle's  final  doom  I 
Bid  the  dead,  who  down  below 

In  anoestral  ranlts  are  cmmbling. 

Rise,  and  welcome,  with  yov  mmbliBg^ 
Oonradin  of  long  ago ! 

rr. 

Hail,  my  castle  home  of  yore ! 

I  hare  borne  the  lance  and  helm, 
I  hare  h^ard  the  deep  tambonr, 

I  hare  walked  the  shadowy  realm. 
Since  then  aawest  thy  Conradin. 

Time,  the  stem  and  aU-consnming, 

Hath  not  toaohed  the  beaaty  bloomiqg 
Of  the  weepbg  Wilhemins. 
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Ban  an  all  her  dewy  tawt— 
Let  the  b«U  of  mldnlcht  n^ 

A«  ber  ipirit  diwppem. 
For  tb«  pcHliig  of  k  wnl. 

Spectre*  of  baninUt  lEoe  I 

Weep,  with  doteAil  lemeatMlMi, 
For  the  CMtle'a  dMaUdoo, 

Vor  fta  |Mtk  WiUwmine. 


BwMp  tb«  ndtj-aolemn  dirge 

mth  (be  riiii^  of  ihe  gklfr— 
Swell  It  Ilka  an  ooaao  •orge— 

Bbriek  It,  with  a  plerdng  wall. 
For  tba  noble  Coeradln  I 
'  Rhinelatid  I  let  tby  «od«  and  danglitan 
Moaro,  with  Miiiid  liha  manj  water*! 
For  the  lait  one  of  hii  lion ! 

The  gnve-Iike  music  wm  frequenllj  interrgpted  by  the  roar  of  the 
tempest,  which  hmd  dow  reached  its  height.  The  Btorm  whirled  and 
fhnndered  around  the  ramparts,  the  bail  battered  agaiaat  the  time-beaten 
walls  like  showers  vf  qnarrels  from  ihe  vibalisld  of  an  aesauliing  foe,  ihe 
ancieot  towera  rocked  to  Iheir  toundaliotis,  and  the  river  that  rolkth  by 
forever  dashed  madly  at  the  foot  of  the  caatle.  The  iroo-bonod  gates 
grumbled  tm  Iheir  rusty  hinges,  the  rude  casements  shook  to  the  blast,  the 
defaced  armor  rattled  as  it  buog  on  the  walls,  and  a  sconce,  peadeat  by  a 
tilver  chain  from  the  keystone  of  the  hollow  ceiling  overhead,  swung  to 
and  fro,  as  if  moved  by  a  witehed  spelL  Above  all  arose  the  wild  scream 
of  a  bngle-hom,  the  terrible  neigh  of  phantom  steeds,  and  the  tumnltuous 
bark  of  infenud  bounds,  that  no  man  had  yet  seen.  The  Wild  Hunts- 
man of  the  Oldenwalde  was  passing  by.  The  owl  flapped  his  migbty 
pinions  to  the  storm,  and  gave  a  last  prolonged  cry. 

Overcome  with  terror,  ibe  attendants  of  Wilbemine  remained  immova' 
bly  in  their  places.  The  stranger  arose,  and  took  the  lady's  hand ;  when 
the  servants  sprang  forward  in  alarm,  to  resent  the  supposed  insult,  tlw, 
two  vanished  from  their  grasp,  and  were  seen  no  more. 
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Or  all  the  tales  oomted  in  the  old  romantic  fiction  of  England,  none 
are  ro  fall  of  beaaty  and  wildseaa  as  the  tale,  or  rather  collactioa  of  tales 
relating  to  King  Arthnr.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  these  stories 
were  cwnposed,  being  recited  like  the  earlf  Grecian  poetry,  neceaaarilj 
rendered  them  very  inharmonious.  Each  rhapaadist,  taking  some  of  the 
m^n  facts  in  the  guierallj  received  traditions,  so  interwove  them  with 
the  products  of  his  own  imagination,  that  there  were  oa  many  dUtiact 
fltories  aa  there  were  rbapsodiida.  There  was  no  attempt  to  produce  har- 
moay,  and  consequently  it  is  very  diSiculC  »o  to  collate  the  different  man- 
uacripts  and  books  as  to  arrive  at  one  conceded  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Arthur.  The  numerous  metrical  romances,  which  existed  both 
in  English  and  French,  were,  however,  compiled  and  modified  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  and  brought  together  in  the  proee  work,  called  La  Mart 
d'  Arthur.  It  is  mainly  from  this  that  I  have  derived  the  facta  lo  be 
stated.  The  prose  history  of  Geoffry  of  lIonmouth,'in  which  is  related 
the  life  of  Arthur,  contains  accounts  of  only  a  few  matter  of  fact  baitlea, 
speeches  and  exploits,  quite  diflerent  from  those  narrated  by  the  old 


The  manner  of  Arthur's  enthronement  was  thus: — After  Ibe  death  of 
his  father — Uther  Pcndragon,  King  of  Britain — the  nobles  assembled,  to 
elect  a  successor.  This  occasioned  great  strife,  and  (he  contest  was  still 
unsettled  when  one  of  them  accidentally  discorered,  near  by,  a  stone  con- 
taining'a  sword,  on  which  it  was  declared  in  letters  of  gold  that  the  one 
who  should  draw  it  forth  was  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Each 
of  the  rival  knights  essayed  (o  do  this,  but  they  all  failed ;  when  Arlbur, 
a  mere  stripling,  came  forward,  and,  ea-ily  drawing  out  the  sword,  was 
unanimously  proclaimed  king. 

Among  bis  attendants  was  Merlin,  who  figures  largely  among  the  heroes 
of  the  time  as  an  enchanter  and  prophet,  lie  was  Arthur's  constant 
companion,  and  assisted  him,  by  his  supernaiural  powers,  lo  escape  readi- 
ly from  all  difficulties.  Once,  nfTerwHrd>;,  Arthur  was  deprived  of  his 
sword  in  an  engagement,  and  Merlin  promised  him  a  new  and  mora 
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powerful  oae.  As  they  were  riding  together  one  d^y,  tliej  eaae  tftA 
lake,  in  the  middle  of  which  Arthur  utw  an  arm  eloihed  ia  white  samite 
holdiog  a  sword  in  its  hand.  *^1jo^  said  Merlia,  ^- yonder  ia  that  swood 
that  I  spake  of."  With  that  they  saw  a  damsel  going  upon  ih»  lake. 
'« What  damsel  is  that  ?"  said  Arthur.  »  That  is  the  Lady  oC  the  JjA^ 
said  Merlin.  Anon  came  .the  damsel  unto  Arthur  and  saluted  him,  and 
he  her  again.  *'  Damsel,"  said  Arthur,  **  what  swovd  la  that^  that  yonder 
the  arm  holdeth  above  the  water  I  I  would  it  were^  mine,  lorl  have  »o 
sword."  **  Sir  Arthur,  King,"  said  the  damsel^  ^  that  sword is/ sine,  9mA 
tf  ye  will  giye  me  a  gift  when  I  ask  it  you^  ye  ahall  hare  it"  'f  Bjf.  mj 
fiuth,"  said  Arthur,  <*  I  will  j^e  yoa  what  gift  ye  will  ask."  '^WeHi!* 
said  the  damsel,  **  go  ye  into  yonder  barge,  and  row  yourself  to  tte  swoni, 
and  take  it  and  scabbard  with  you,  and  I  will  ask  my  gift  when  I  see  mj 
time."*  Arthur  did  thus,  and  bc»^  away  the  swords  >  r  This  was  the  ht¥ 
mous  sword  ExeaUhwr  which  he  carried  with  him  all  his  life^  and  with 
which  he  performed  all  the.  astounding  deeds  related,  of  hinu  ..la  hie 
death,  too,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place,  as  we  shall  heivafter  see., 

When  Arthur  had  fairly  taken  possession  of  his  threoe,  he  began  to 
look  about  him  for  a  queen ;  and,  after  visiting  several  of  the  neighboring 
kings,  he,  at  length,  with  Merlin's  advice,  resolved  to  wed  Guinevere,  a 
lady  of  noble  blood  and  beauteous,  person  \  who^  however,  did  not  mani- 
fest an  undivided  affeetion  for  her  liege  lord. 

But  Arthur  brought  home  from  her  father's  house  a  greater  and  more 
lenowned  gift;  fur  he  there  received  the  Boukd  Table.  Around  this 
assembled  the  king  and  his  companion  knights,  and  as  each  returned  from 
his  journey ings,  he  related  there  his  adventures.  The  ongiii  ,of  the 
Bound  Table,,  as  found  in  the  old  rotnance,  is  que  of  those  eztravaganee^ 
which  we  hardly  know  wheth/er  to  calt  superstitioud  or  blasphemous. 
That  tendency  which  exists  in  eveiy  heathen  country,  only  psrtiaUy 
christianized,  to  seek  a  compromise  between  the  fables  of  heathenism  and 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  leads  men  to  refer  things  marvelous  to.n 
Christian  origin.  Thus  it  was  with  these  old  romances.  With  a  very 
vague  idea  of .  the  spirituality  of  Christianity,  they  applied  its  doctrines 
and  facts  to  the  mateiialiiy  oS  their  original  belief.  This  is  plainly  to,  be 
seen  in  the  account  given  of  the  Bound  Table.  Merlin,  in  coavers^tipii 
with  Uther  Pendragon,  Arthur's  fiather,  tells  him,  that  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  being  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  after  the  lesurrection^  for  his  is^tseh- 
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ment  to  our  Sayior,  withdrew  with  a  great  part  of  his  lineage  and  maay 
of  his  followers  into  the  wilderness.  There,  being  distressed  for  food, 
oar  Lord  bade  him  make  a  table  like  that  which  had  been  used  at  the 
Jast  supper  of  the  apostles ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  void 
seat,  in  memory  of  that  which  Judas  l^cariot  had  left  vacant  till  it  wal 
flUed  by  MaUhias.  ^  Thus,"  said  Merlin  to  Uther,  **  there  were  two  ta- 
Ues  established ;  and,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  you  will  establish  the  thirl 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  feff  the  Trinity  is  always  signified  by  tiires^ 
and  if  you  do  this,  great  profit  wiH  it  be  to  you  both  in  body  and  sooL' 
80  Merlin  miide  the  Round  Table  at  Cardnei  in  Wales,  but  it  was  moA 
larger  than  the  apostles'  table,  since  yarious  accounts  place  the  number 
of  kni^ts  who  sat  at  it,  from  fifly  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  8b  maryd- 
OQs  were  the  effects  of  the  table,  that  after  these  knights  had  sat  at  it  oms, 
they  became  as  loying  as  brothers  to  each  other,  eyeti  thou^  they  bid 
Beyer  seen  each  other  before. 

At  the  death  of  Uther,  the  table  passed  into  the  lumds  ^f  Ladiigaii, 
the  father  of  Guineyere.  When  Arthur  receiyed  Goineyeie  as  fail 
queen,  her  father  gaye  to  him  this  table  as  a  dowry,  and  forthwith  ft  Iras 
established  at  Camelot,  where  Arthur's  court  was  gathered.  There  wsi 
at  this  table,  as  at  Joseph's,  an  empty  seat  called  7%s  Sb^  I^Brihm,^ 
This  seat,  long  vacant,  for  no  one  dared  to  take  it,  was  to  be  oocupied 
only  by  him  who  should  accomplish  the  quest  of  the  Sancgireal,  or  Hdy 
Grail. 

The  story  of  the  Grail  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  aoperstitiooi 
connected  with  the  Round  Table,  and  indeed  the  ^  Alcoran,"  as  it  hss 
been  called,  of  Arthurian  Romance.  It  gave  a  strange  coloring  to  the 
adventures  of  the  knigLts,  and  was,  in  fisust,  the  great  object  of  those  ad- 
ventures. It  is  far  more  extravagant  and  daring  than  the  story  of  the 
Round  Table  itself.  According  to  the  romancers,  it  was  the  cop  from 
which  Christ  partook  of  his  last  supper,  and  which  Joseph  oi  Arimathes 
afterward  used,  to  collect  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  the 
Redeemer.  Upon  coming  to  Great  Britain,  he  brought  with  him  thii 
cup.  At  his  death,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  lineal  desoendanti; 
but  one  of  its  keepers  having  failed  to  keep  th»  reqoirements  of  its  ser- 
vice, it  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither.  To  obtain  this  many  a  ka^^ 
had  roamed  over  the  whole  world,  and  now  the  order  of  the  Boond  TiMe 
had  vowed  to  seek  it    But  yfho  was  to  achieve  the  quest?    Did  it  d^ 
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upon  the  proweu  of  the  warrior P  or  apon  the  chiTtlrouB  heart? 
The  H0I7  Grail  wai  to  be  obtained  oalj  bj  a  maiden  knight,  one 
iuled  and  chaste.  Forth  went  those  knights  to  teek  it,  each  resolr- 
at  he  would  be  its  attainer.  No  danger  deterred  tbem,  and  when 
as  fiuDt  and  sick,  worn  out  by  bis  laborious  searcb,  the  invii^ible 
n  clad  in  white,  who  hore  about  the  precious  cup,  would  appear  he- 
lm, and  the  goUet,  touched  to  hia  lips,  inslantly  revived  bim.  Sir 
iolot,  with  all'his  courage  and  chivairic  attainmenls,  had  no  power 
ieve  the  quest  bj  reason  of  bis  guilty  commerce  with  Quetn  Guin- 
He  is  permitted  to  see  its  miraculouB  power  in  curing  a  compan- 
tght,  and  once,  indeed,  does  it  come  near  to  bim.  He  is  visiting 
Pellea.  "  They  went  into  t)ie  cattle  to  take  their  repait,  and  anon 
in  a  damsel,  passing  &ir  and  young ;  and  she  bare  a  vessel  of  gold 
;t  her  bands,  and  thereto  the  king  kneeled  devoutly  and  said  his 
'8,  and  so  did  all  that  were  there."  "  0  Jesu,"  SHld  Sir  Launcelot, 
:  may  this  mean  7"  "This  is,"  s&id  the  king,  "  the  richest  thing 
ly  man  hath  living ;  and  when  this  thing  goetb  about,  the  Round 
shall  be  dissolved ;  and  know  tfaou  well,  tbi«  is  the  boly  Saocgreal 
e  have  here  seen."* 

by  one  the  koights  of  the  Round  Table  died  without  obtwntng  i^ 
one  of  Uiem  was  pure  of  heart.  And  now  came  forward  Sir  QaU- 
Mi  of  Lannoelot,  and  he  gave  up  his  life  totfan  qneit. 

"  SamMiira  on  lonaly  mountsin  merw 

I  flnd  B  magie  buk  ; 
IletftiM  boud;  no  hslBUmiartMw; 

I  &Mt  dll  aU  ii  da^ 
A  gantle  toond,  u  awAil  light  I 

Him  Magait  bear  the  B0I;  Orail ; 
With  folded  htt.  Id  ttolM  of  wMn, 

On  lUepiiig  wlngt  the;  Mil. 
Ah  I  blsfwd  Titian  1  blood  of  Ood  I 

Thy  ipirit  beau  ber  mortal  ban. 
As  down  dut  Met,  the  glory  lUdM, 

Aai,  MarUke,  minghs  with  the  iHn. 
•  •  *  *  • 

Thm  nore  the  tree*,  the  copMS  nod, 

Win^e  flattar,  voiee*  bovtr.elesr ; 
O  JMt  and  fuilifnl  kalght  of  Qod ! 

BidaonI  UieprlulieTCrnearl 
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S»  pllii  I  hoMd,  h«U  Mtd  gru(a ; 

B;  bridge  tnd  Tord,  by  park  and  palt, 
All  armed  I  ride,  nhale'er  belida, 
Dntil  1  find  the  Holy  Griil." 
Thus  sang  the  maidea  knight,  who  was  the  onl^  one  of  Ibe  order  thil 
was  permiued  lo  hold  the  cup  in  hia  hand.     The  story  ot  Sir  Galnhad  i) 
the  moat  beautiful  of  all  the  romancca  of  the  Round  Table.     He  sets  out 
in  life  in  search  of  the   Grail,  without  a  stain  upon  his  heart,  pa^sei 
through  temptations  nhich  hare  no  power  to  turn  bim  aside,  and,  uodu 
the  influence  of  the  Grail  which  ao  ol\en  appears  to   him,  grows  more 
spiritual  aod  holy,  and  ao  ethereal,  that  he  seema  almost  to  lose  bis  cor- 
poreal existence,  and  to  become  &   spirit  of  holiness.     This  exquiaiU 
character,  thus  rendered  more  and  more  unearthly,  is  maintained  even  to   , 
the  close  of  his  life.     For  after  he  bad,  at  length,  held  the  blessed  cup  in 
his  hand,  "  he  kneeled  down  and  made  hia  prayers,  and  then  suddenlj 
his  soul  departed  unto  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels  bare 
his  soul  up  to  hearen,  that  his  two  fellows  might  behold  it;  also  liis  two 
fellows  aaw  come  down  from  heaven  a  band,  but  they  saw  not  the  Ifody, 
and  then  it  came  right  to  tbe  vessel,  and  took  it,  and  so  bare  it  ap  lo 
heaven.     Sitbence  was  there  never  no  man  so  hardy  for  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  the  Sancgreal."* 

With  him  ended  for  ever  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  though  Lowell 
in  his  "  Vision  of  Sir  Lauoful "  has  made  lite  hero  to  aeek  for  it  loag 
afier  tbe  time  of  Sir  Galahad.  In  this  poem  is  beautifully  expressed  llie 
mystic  meaning  which  we,  in  modern  times,  might  attribute  to  tbe  Grail 
— that  it  is  the  cnp  which  we  fill  for  the  ibiraiy  poor,  the  crust  which  wa 
break  with  them, 

"  The  Holy  Sgpper  is  kept,  iadeed, 

lo  whauo  we  Bhare  with  another's  need, — 

Not  (hat  which  we  give,  bitl  what  we  share. 

For  the  gilt  wiihont  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  besCoOB  himBolf  with  his  alia«  feedi  three, — 

Himself,  his  bangeriDg  neighbor  «nd  we." 

Of  all  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  there  was  none  so  bold  and 
chivalrous  as  the  gallant  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lac  Even  Arthur  himself 
was  inferior  to  him  in  prowess.  Tbe  history  of  that  king  receives  a  strong 
coloring  from  the  love  which  existed  between  bts  queen  and  Sir  Launce- 
lot.   While  that  knight  was  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  king's  vassals,  ha 

•PirtlL,  at.  lot. 
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was  influepced,  ia  all  hia  deeds  of  valor,  solely  by  the  love  of  Guinevere. 
For  ber  he  laid  heaps  of  iribulary  croHos  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 
All  his  expeditiODS  were  undertaken  at  her  instigation,  and  his  single 
combats  were  engaged  in  mostly  to  defend  her  innocence,  in  ivhicb  hia 
success  waa  not  very  well  proportioned  to  his  cause.  Arthur  suspected 
nothing,  until  the  whole  extent  of  their  guilt  was  revealed  to  him.  He 
engaged  in  war  with  Launcelol,  who  had  withdrawn  with  Guinevere  to 
bis  castle  of  Joyous  Gard,  and  carried  on  the  contest  for  several  years, 
and  ceased  only  when  a  papiil  bull  was  issued  "  commanding  him,  npon 
pain  of  interdicting  of  all  England,  that  he  take  his  queen,  dame  Guin- 
evere, to  him  again,  and  accord  with  Sir  Launcelot."  On  Arthur's  death, 
Guinevere  retired  into  a  convent,  and  Launcelot  to  a  hermitage.  The 
lament  over  the  death  of  Launcelot,  by  his  brother  Hector,  is  beautiful  ia 
itself,  and  interesting  as  a  summary  of  the  knightly  virtues  of  the  lime. 
"  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian  knighta,  and  now  I 
dare  say,"  said  Sir  Hector,  "  thou  Sir  Launcelot  that  liest  there,  thou  wert 
never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands.  And  thou  wert  the  most 
courteous  knight  that  ever  bare  shield.  And  thou  wert  the  truest  Iriend 
to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse,  and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a 
sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  wert  tbo  kindest  man  that 
ever  stroke  with  sword.  And  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever 
came  among  press  of  knight?.  And  thou  wert  the  meekest  man  and  the 
gentleat  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies.  And  thou  wert  the  sternest 
knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the  rest."*  Upon  the 
love  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,  Tennyson  has  constructed 
iijj^eaiitifnl  poem  hearing  that  name- 

The  lovfi  of  this  koight  for  tba  queen  i^as  ao  loyal  that  tw  nutidoii, 
however  fair,  bad  power  to  charm  him  from  ber,  and  many  were  the 
hearts  wound^fl  by  hia  ^Idneu  toward  them.    Of  these  the  moat  beaati- 
fiil  instance  was  that  of  the  fair  ^Lady  of  Aaoalot,  or,  u  Tennyaoa  has 
called  it,  ShatolL    In  the  "  Lady  of  Sbalott,"  the  poet  haa  used  great  &■ 
b«r^  with  the  o)d  BtPC7  •  ^  'W^  ^^  hangs  over  her 
If  tha  nay 
Tolook.dowo  to  Canwlot, 
Aa  web  ibe  "  weavea  by  night  and  day,"  and  the  minxir,  with  its  ahadowa 
of  theycsirj  orating  from  side  to  aide  as  the  spell  is  brcAent— «re.  atf 
>ifawa  fnnn  tbe-pMt's  own  imagimtioiv  suggBitedt  iadmd,  tv  lh«  alwy, 
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bnt  not  embodied  in  the  old  romance.  The  original  Btory  it  ftrimplsaM: 
Launcelot,  on  liis  way  to  the  lournament  at  Winchester,  is  eotertained  bj 
the  Lord  of  Shalott  and  hia  beautiful  daughter.  The  knight,  who  ap- 
pears to  liave  bad  (he  power  of  gaining  the  heart  of  every  fair  maiden, 
made  this  Ltidj  of  Shalott  burn  wilb  love  toward  him.  But,  true  to  tilt 
one  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  he  ofiered  no  return,  and  when  be  left  she 
was  unconsulable.  Siowly  abe  wasted  away,  the  fire  of  love  in  bc-r  breast 
growing  stronger  every  day.  And  when  at  last  she  found  herself  at  the 
point  of  death,  she  implored  her  father  to  place  her  in  a.  sbftllop,  that  abe 
might  be  borne  down  to  "  many  towered  Camelot."  As  Arthur  and  one 
of  his  knighta  were  sitting,  at  early  dawn,  in  one  of  the  castle  roomt, 
they  »aw,  from  a  window  overlooking  the  river,  a  boat,  richly  omamealed 
and  covered  with  an  awning  of  cloth  of  gold,  elowly  drifting  with  Iha 
current.  As  it  drew  toward  the  castle,  they  descended,  and  entered  it. 
Beneath  the  awning  was  a  bed,  decked  wi[b  princely  splendor,  and  upon 
it  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  a  lovely  woman ;  looking  still  closer  tbey  dii- 
covered  a  purse,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  in  it  a  let- 
ter to  King  Arthur  and  all  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  with  these 
words: — "Most  noble  Knight,  Sir  Launcelot,  now  hath  death  made  oi 
two  at  debate  for  your  love.  I  was  your  lover  that  men  called  the  fair 
mniden  of  Ascalot,  ibtrefore  unio  all  ladies  I  make  my  moan,  yet  pray 
for  my  bouI,  and  bury  me,  at  least,  and  offer  ye  my  mass  penny.  Thil 
is  my  last  request ;  pray  for  my  soul,  Sir  Launcelot,  as  thou  art  peerless.' 
"  This  was  all  the  substance  of  the  letter.  And  when  it  was  read  the. 
king  and  queen  and  all  the  knights  wept  for  pity  of  the  doleful  com- 
plaint." Then  Sir  Lauircelot  told  to  the  assembled  knights  and  ladies  ihfl 
story  of  the  beautiful  Lady  of  Sbaloti,  and  offered  her  mass  as  sbs 
desired. 

Last  of  all  ibe  chapters  in  the  romance  of  l£i6g  Arthnr,  fa  flie  dtaft 
of  the  king.  A  life  bo  full  of  supematural  inddeOt  eosld  not  dose,  witk 
out  some  crowning  wonder,  and  so  the  ramanoers,  taking  Advantage  cif 
the  popular  belief  in  a  aeeond  coming  and  rdgn  of  Arthar,  han 
represented  him,  not  as  dying,  but  as  being  miraculously  borne  away, 
in  the  romance  a  long  and  vivid  account  of  the  fearful  batlls 
the  king  and  bis  nephew  and  rival,  Mordreo.  At  the  close  of 
the  battle,  Arthur,  wounded  and  faint,  was  left  supported  by  the  only 
lights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Lacan  end  Sir  Bedirere:  Sir 
Lucan  died  as  he  attempted  to  carry  his  master  from  the  field,  and  thus 
Sir  Bedivere  was  the  only  one  to  attend  him.     The  story  of  Arthur'* 
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oommand  to  him  to  throw  his  good  sword  Excalihur  into  the  lake,  how 
the  knight  hid  the  sword  and  came  back  to  t&e  king  telling  him  that  he 
had  *^  seen  nothing  but  waters  deep  and  waves  wan,"  how  the  king  angpi- 
I7  sent  him  back,  and  how  on  the  third  time  Sir  Bedivere  coarageouslj 
threw  the  sword  into  the  lake,  and  told  the  king  the  wonder  he  had  seen 
— all  this  is  finely  related  in  Tennyson's  **  Morte  D'  Arthur,*^  The  same 
piece  tells  also  how  Arthur  was  borne  from  the  sight  of  Sir  Bediyere ; 
but  I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  romance : — **  Then  Sir  Bedivere 
took  the  king  upon  his  back,  and  so  went  with  him  to  that  water-side,  and 
when  thej  were  at  the  water-side,  even  fast  bj  the  bank,  hoved  a  little 
barge  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  and  among  them  all  was  a  queen,  and 
mil  they  had  black  hoods,  and  all  they  wept  and  shrieked  when  they  saw 
King  Arthur.  *  Now  put  me  in  the  barge,'  said  the  king,  and  so  he  did 
•oflly.  And  there  received  him  three  queens  with  great  mourning,  and 
80  they  set  him  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  King  Arthur  laid  his  head, 
and  then  that  queen  said,  ^  Ah,  dear  brother,  why  have  ye  tarried  so  long 
firom  me.'  And  so  they  rowed  him  from  the  land,  and  Sir  Bedivere  be- 
held all  the  ladies  go  from  him." 

**  And  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved." 

That  great  table,  typical  of  the  world,  is  not  for  us  to  see  and  sit  at ; 
but  the  grand  principle  inculcated  in  it,  of  one  great  fellowship  of  heart, 
is  a  living  principle,  and  in  that  spirit  which  seeks  one  universal  kingdom 
of  love,  we  can  cry  wiih  the  old  romancers  as  they  stand  over  his  imagin* 
arj  tomb  in  Wales : — 

"  Hie  jftcet  Anhnnu,  rex  qaondam  rezqae  fatanu." 


How  detr  to  the  heart  is  a  smile  1 

How  cheering  the  hrightness  it  shows  1 
'Twill  the  heaviest  momeots  beguile; 
It  will  lighten  a  harden  of  woes ; 
ms  like  the  snDshine  which  scfttters  the  dew-drops  away 
FcoBi  the  pronusiog  form  of  a  midsamnier  day. 
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No  one  is  surprised  tbat  indolence  ind  vice  rover  ft  inra  with  ngjT,  tM 
provide  only  a  faovel  for  sbeller,  and  that  indastrjr,  if  not  vinue,  raise  him 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  ground  of  difference  here  to  obrioos.  Bat 
why  is  it  that  one  man  becomes  eminent  in  an  art  or  profesuoD,  amdta 
attains  only  mediocrity,  and  a  third  ligndly  failB,  irhil6  the  two  latter  an, 
aa  is  often  the  cose,  the  most  laborioiu  ?  Tapper  has  expreaaed  tbo  wuwor 
well  in  these  lines :  ,  .  -  . 

"  Th«n  u«  ttMoMudi  MBwy  mwi.wlw  haed  nol  iht  leadlags  of  fl>rft  Islwrti, 
Bnl,  cnttbig  tgaiiMt  iha  gnio,  toll  M  no  good  tni."  ^ 

-Now  we,  wijl  not  foolishly  assert  that  all,  if  in  the  exact  sphere  for 

which  Nature  designed  ^em,  can  rise  to  an  equal  eminence,  and  that  ibe 

highest;  or  that  some  would  not  fall  below  mediocrity,  notwithetanding 

all  their  efibrts,      Cirunnj^ances  and  degrtti  of  talent,  doubUesa,  bare 

^och  to  fto  *>M>  ,sifCOess.     Yet  it   cannot  be  denied  tbat  failures  in 

li&,  are  ▼017  great}^  t^  result  of  misapplied  t&lent.      Nature  forms 

vnty  ma^  witb  a  speda^  adaptation  of  talent,  from  the  boot-black  to  the 

king,  from  the  man  that  fingers  the  type,  to  him  nho 

*       •       *       "Sbedf  itnattlwBghU 

As  MsU;  M  aa  oak  laoseaeth  its  g^ga  laans 

'  Li  kindl;  largoH  lo  the  toll  it  gtov  on." 

As  the  biographer  of  Keats  lias  forcibly  sud :  "  Everj  nas  liaa  hit 
block  given  him,  and  the  figure  he  cota  will  depend  ver;  aineh  apon  te 
shape  of  that, — apon  the  knots  and  twists  that  existed  in  it  from  the 
beginning.  We  were  designed  in  the  cradle,  perhi^  eaiiier,  and  it  is  la 
finding  out  this  design  and  in  shaping  ourselves  to  it,  that  oar  Tenn  an 
spent  wisely.  It  is  the  vain  desire  to  make  oursolvea  irimt  ve  we  Ml, 
that  has  strewn  history  with  a»  many  broken  pprposes  and  Iitm  left  ^ 
Uie  rough." 

It  is  true  there  have  been  instanoes  in  which  a  man,  by  dint  of  eevert 
efibrt,  has  made  himself  skillful  in  an  occupation  for  which  Nature  did 
not  design  him ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  saiiafaction  in  witnessing  such 
instaiicee.     Bat  there  is  no  economy,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  worldi 
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in  sach  misappropriaUoik  If  a  man  oot  of  his  sphere  does  not  ntfteriy 
fiiil,  yet  he  does  not  acoomplish  all  whioh  Nature  has  given  him  the  power 
to  aocompliflh^  It  is  yerj  plain  that  the  smith  at  the  loom,  and  the  weaf^ei: 
at  the  forge,  ean  he  but  sorry  craftsmen.  To  a  nature  designed  for  th* 
free  air  of  rural  life, — to  watch  the  flocks  on  the  hill-sides,  to  plow  aaA 
sow  and  reap,— ^confinement  to  books  is  a  torture  under  which  it  grows 
feeble  and  lifeless^  On  the  other  hand,  a  youth  bom  to  study,  if  directed 
to  **  hang  "  the  scythe  to  suit  himself,  will  invariably  hang^  it  an  a  tnse* 
The  fine-strung  sensibilities  of  a  poetic  nature  unfit  it  entirely  io  woik^ 
dther  happily  or  with  success,  amid  the  din  oi  machinery.^ 

The  famous  author  of  the  Gd  began  life  atthe  bar,  where  he  met  with 
little  success;  bat  a  trifling  incident  discovered  to  him  talents  hiAesto 
latent,  and  he  became  the  great  Cknmeille,  the  pride  of  France.  Shaka* 
peare  was  at  first  a  poor  tradesman,' then  a  good  actor,.  an4  finally  the 
best  of  all  dramatists.  Row  good  a«mith  Burritt  was^  we>  cannot  say  i 
bdt  ha^  he  conUoued  over  his  fbrge^  Gomeille  at  the  bar^  and  Shakspeare 
ainong'his  bales*  of  goods,  their  names  would'  have  deciufed^  witii^  their 
bbdieflf ;  and^  what  is  more,  they  wouidnot  have  left  the  ridi  legacies  they 
did  to  the  worlds  i  .;« 

To  determine  what  is  the  peculiar  bent  of  one's  nature  is  sometimes  an 
easy,  and  sometimes  a  difficult,  thing.  Talent  may  indicate  itself  early 
and  strikingly.  The  artist,  Greenougb,  when  very  young,  had  a  decided 
sense  of  form,  and  a  love  of  imitating  4t,  which  kept  his  knife,  pencil,  and 
scissors,  continually  active,  carving,  drawing,  and  moulding  toys,  faces,  and 
weapons,  to  amuse  himself  and  comrades.  The  fear  of  detection  and 
severe  punishment  could  not  keep  Bit  Whitney  from  staying  at  home  on 
the  Sabbath,  while  the  family  were  at  church,  to  take  his  father's  watch 
in  pieces ;  and,  when  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  put  it  together  so 
iie^ly,  that  hi^  fathet*  never  knew,  till  he  told  hin^  i^iat  he  hiid  doiic^ 

Oo'this  other  tifahd,  th^re  are  mahy  instances  in  which  the*native  talent 
ii  slow  and  late  in  ^  discovering  itself.  Fabins,  called  by  his  "playmates 
bd6ahse  of  his  stupidity,  the  *«  little  sheep,*^  became  Fabins  Maximns. 
Bb^dto  and  S#ift  gave  no  early  promise.  /The  author  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wlskefldd,  till  M  wto  thirty,  was  noted  otily  for  idleness  and  extravtt- 
jgtuAoe.  Mdc  BaitoWB'  father  used  to  say,  that  ^if  it  pleased  Ood  to 
tlOL^ilrdm  hiin  any  df  his  6hildren,'he  hipped  it  niight  be  Isaac,''  h^^  so 
•tnpid.  But  five  years  before  this  saoEie  Isaac  died^th^  King  gav»  him 
Ib^lie^-nkitftehjhip  of  Trinity  Coll^^' saying  he  had  given  the  plaoi  to 
t&e'bMlMhCihur  in  England.  ^  <     :ti  ./>.  j 
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Bat  while  thwe  are  manj  extreme  eases  like  those  above  m^itiooedy  is 
most  cases  caroful  self-etadj  mast  be  relied  on  toaequaint  a  man  with  hiB 
peculiar  aptittides.  Bat  indolence  and  the  too  common  distaste  for  sneh 
introspection  are  great  hindrances  to  this  self-acqaaintance.  In  addition  to 
tbsse^  there  axe  the  hindrances  offered  by  avarice,  a  misguided  oonaeieae^ 
and  a  predisposition  falsely  denominated  ta$te.  Avarice  silences  all  other 
inquiries  bj  its  clamors  for  the  most  lucrative  position.  A  misguided 
conscience  dedares  that  piety  and  an  education  sjce  prima  faeu  e¥]di»ice 
that  the  individual  must  be  a  minister*  While  taste  is  urged  as  an  esouss 
for  consulting  ease,  pride^  or  ambition. 

This  age  of  extremely  minute  and  rigid  division  of  labor  in  ▼ery  on- 
&vorable  either  for  the  discovery  or  development  of  native  talent.  The 
man  who  first  contrived  and  made  so  ingenious  an  instrument  as  the  piano^ 
must  have  poss^sed,  not  only  genius,  but  a  great  amount  of  meohaniesl 
skilL  But  under  the  present  system,  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
is  so  simplified  by  minute  division  into  its  parts,  and  distribolioii^  amoqg 
numerous  woriLmen,  that  little  more  skill  or  genius  is  require^  than  is 
necessary  to  polish  a  key  or  stretch  a  chord.  A  more  perfect  instromeni 
is  the  result ;  but  almost  no  room  for  the  play  of  natural  talent  la  fdao  ths 
result; 
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PoYBRTT  of  language  and  the  meagre  disdpliue  of  mind  incidQiit^loi 
rude  age  fovor  most  directly  the  culture  of  the  imaginatUKii»  'J'liie' J^lPfd- 
edge  of  men,  at  the  first,  must  necessarily  have  been  quite  pniiled^  and^si 
a  consequence,  the  want  of  a  proper  intellectual  and  soei|A«i|ltttf%j^pdeil 
to  make  the  people  rude  and  uncultivated  in  their  haUtiJUid 
With  these  views  of  man's  condition  in  the  early  period  of , 
the  question,  as  to  the  influence  of  a  rude  age  wp/^n  ^i^^i  iw^g^yi^|^  nm 
be  best  answered,  perhaps,  by  inquiring  what  style  lof  laugnjge . jojImP 
age  naturally  originates.  ,^  1^  ^^^ 

If  we  recur  to  the  history  of  nations,  and  trape  the^R^^piiQ^ipiljg^jtfliP 
have  gradually  come  out  from  their  rude  and  uiuaviiyNe^^jjitilBi^^^^ 
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poUteneaaand  refinementi  we  shall  find  that  imagination,  which  in  the 
rude  and  uneivilized  state  had  .a  controlliog  power  oyer  the  mind,  has 
yerj  little,-^indeed,  comparatiyelj  none  at  all, — ^in  die  polite  and  .refined 
one.  The  oultore  of  the  mind  necessarilj  lessenii  the  occasion  and 
weakens  the  efforts  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  Hence  we  find 
that,  in  proportion  as  refinement  has  advanced,  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing have  improved. 

The  Indian,  as  he  yields  to  the  kindly  associations  of  a  civilized  life^ 
beopoies  less  and  les^  influenced  by 'those  powers  which  give  warmth  and 
yitldity  to  imagination.     He  lives  amid  its  beautifiil  creations,  till  the 
wbitci  man,  coming  to  him  with  a  mind  ennobled  by  thought  and  culture, 
breaks  the  reign  of  &ncy.    The  Savage  is  controlled  by  the  power  of  the 
innagination,  and  he  finds  his  most  easy  and  appropriate  form  of  expres- 
sion in  bold,  poetical,  and  highly  figurative  language.    Look,  alao,  to  the« 
^reek  and  Roman!    Left  to  the  mystic  revelation  of  imagination,  he 
speculates  ppon  the  origin  and  dignity  and  destiny  of  his  own  humanity. 
Unacquainted  with  God  in  His  works  of  creation  and  providence,  he 
makes  every  grove  the  abode  of  some  fairy,  every  spring  and  meadow, 
and  even  the  sea,  abiding  places  of  the  nymphs  and  sibyb,  and,  at  last, 
builds  up  the  imposing  superstructure  of  Grecian  mythology.     It  is  a 
fact,  abundantly  established  by  historical  reference,  Uiat  the  imagination  is 
most  lively  and  active  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  age.    Even  among  a 
people  who  have  attained  a  moderate  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, their  language  is  apt  to  be  full  of  bold  and  striking  metaphor, 
of  poetical  and  startling  figures.    We  have,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
stances of  highly  figurative  and  metaphorical  language.    ^Allusions  are 
very  frequently  made  to^sensible' <^)ectB.''    Prosperity  is  expressed  bj 
die  candle  of  the  Lard  shining  im  our  iiciad.    Misery,  by  drinking  thejgip 
af  astoniiibmenL    A  %ioM,  life,  Ytj  m  cardoked  patht    Quilt,  by  a  sf/^pd 
ganaentiiitidtbelike^  '.  w^' 

The  style  rof  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  figurative  to  excess.  A 
oalebrated  instance  we  have  in  the  Five  Nations  of  Canada,  whc^  when 
entering  en  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us,  expressed  themselves  in  language 
ftdkof  iflBiigery  and  beao^«.'  ThiatiMyle,  howevw  Oriental,  as  we  call  it^ 
]asK>|>o«ifinedtoone(race^  OP.  people^  It  pervades  the  languageofieverf 
DBl]on«t  certain  periods  of  its  growth  andi  cullure.  Our  own.  Americaa 
alyle  fartakes  ef  the  fame  diaraeteristics,  V iigil^  also^  siags  the  arpt 
and  ^behero  of  l^rcj.  While  Homer  icalls  on  «11  the  gods  and^goddssae* 
to  liatei^  while  iie8ingt<theithingstba  spirit  in^is  mind»  eommands  hiau» 
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The  style  in  which  they  give  form  utd  expre.-Bioii  to  th«r  tboaghts,  seflmi 
to  be  the  most  easy  and  nataral  one  which  language  would  at  first  aseama. 
The  manner,  in  which  men  first  ottered  their  thoughts,  being  strong  and 
passionate,  enforcing,  as  Ibey  did,  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by 
cries  and  gestures,  their  language  woald  neoeasarily  be  highly- AgnfatiTe 
and  imaginative. 

The  circumstaocei  contributing  and  leading  lo  this  would  be  many. 

In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  generally  live  scattered  and  sepa- 
rated. Tbey  orii  constantly  meeting  with  new  objecU  which  ajipeal  to 
the  eye  of  Ben?e  The  world  is  full  of  sirange  sights  and  seines  which 
call  into  almost  constant  exercise  the  piissions  and  emotions.  There  are 
the  wild  and  unbroken  solitudes,  tbe  desert  and  wilderness,  on  which 
fancy,  wiili  her  bright  eye,  can  cast  her  vision,  and  yet  nowhere  in  the 
dim  distance  descry  an  end,  or  limit.  There,  loo,  li  the  beautirul  Und- 
»ca[je,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator, — the  romantic  valley,  the  thun- 
dering waterfall,  the  deep,  dark  chasm,  in  whose  depths  chaos  and  old 
night  slumber.  The  stars,  too,  may  be  seen,  as  night  after  night  tbey  are 
marshaled  out : 

"  The  boaadlMi  itore  of  duuini  whteh  Hatore 
Tiilds,  ii  thiln  to  we  and  feal, 
Tbe  mrbliog  woodlsod^e  reMandtng  ihors, 

Tha  pomp  of  grovM  and  ganltora  of  Aelds, 
All  that  riw  gnial  nj  of  noraing  (tldi. 

All  that  the  monntuo'i  (helMriOf  bowin  shUdi, 
And  all  the  dread  augDlfleeuce  of  beano." 

Bnt  what  do  men,  thus  related  to  time,  know  of  those  heaveaa,  or  tbe 
Stars,  and  the  various  phenomena  that  are  taking  place  in  tfaa  wwld  aboat 
th^?  ComparatiTely  nothing.  The^  ignoranoe,  howaw,  would  lead 
tl^P  to  creuie  theories  full  of  romance' and  fioltoa.  Unaoqualated  with 
tbe  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  and  diose  forces  which  arq  rmataally 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other  in  the  material  vorid,  thej  would 
speculate,  and  philosophice,  and  always  oome  to  ooaclasioDt  based  upoa 
most  beautiful  and  magnidcent  theories.  Thus  gcience,as  it  must  exi^t  ia 
a  rude  age,  would  lead  men  into  bold  and  imprudent  speculations.  The 
true  principles  of  Astronomy  and  Chemistry,  as  now  under.-.tood  by  the 
aid  of  modern  research  and  investigation,  have  done  much  to  lessen  ths 
field  of  fancy  and  imagination.  At  the  present  day,  in  the  prosecution  of 
tbe  study  of  the  sciences,  reason  alone  is  called  into  exercise.  Fiction  b 
made  to  give  place  to  tri^,  im&gtoalioQ  to  the  understandiag. 
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What  has  been  said  of  science  in  the  rude  states  of  society,  would  also 
be  true  of  religion  and  moralitj.  The  reli|;ious  sentiment  is  innate  in 
men,  and  almost  their  first  thoughts  are  with  respect  to  themselves. 
Their  koowledge,  howeveri  being  more  or  less  circumscribed  and  limited, 
tbej  WQuid  be  lef^  with  respect  to  many  things,  in  doubt  and  conjecture* 
Their  ignorance  upon  the  great  subject  of  religion,  impressed  with  the 
grand  and  sublime  idea  of  some  mighty  power  filling  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  and  yet  unable  to  come  to  any  definite  or  certain  conclusion, 
would  lead  them  to  create  for  themselves  splendid  systems  of  theology 
and  philosophy.  The  great  subject  would  stand  out  Jbefore  them  full  of 
mystery  and  grandeur,  as  it  did  to  the  Greek  and  Roman.  Such  a  people 
are  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  gods.  They  seek  some  imagined  glory 
and  state  of  immortality.  The  voice  of  the  one  Great  God  they  never 
hear,  or  hearing,  imagine  it  to  be  the  divine  utterance  of  Jove,  who  sits 
Bupreme. 

Free,  also,  from  the  conventionalities  of  a  cultivated  society,  men  act 
naturally  and  without  restraint  They  show  what  they  really  are,  as  men 
do  now,  sometimes,  despite  their  efforts  to  conceal  themselves  in  false 
colors ;  hence  the  passions  are  lively,  and  the  actions  to  which  these  pas- 
sions give  rise  are  frequently  of  the  most  poetical  nature*  Splendid 
crimes  and  extended  conquest  fill  t]ie  mind,  and  he  who,  by  courage  and 
daring,  gains  a  combat,  is  proclaimed  a  hero,  and  at  once  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  demi-god.  Emotion  and  passion  come  to  have  a  controlling 
power  over  the  mind.  Every  attribute  of  the  soul  is  deified,  and,  in  its 
moral  qualities,  embodied  in  some  heroic  action,  there  is  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion, poesy,  prophesy. 

I  notice,  here,  the  reason  why  he  who  desires  to  give  much  prominence 
to  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  must  study  the  history  of  the  races  in 
their  rude,  and  but  partly  civilised,  condition.  Those  who  have  been, 
and  who  are,  the  most  successful  in  this  field  of  effort,  do  this.  They 
look,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  life  devoid  of 
culture  and  refinement,  where  the  poisiam  of  men  are  strongly  marked, 
and  the  emotions  gushing  up  from  the  heart  ar^  warm  and  glowing,  where 
the  tales  of  the  Italian  novelists  and  the  romances  of  chivalry  received 
Iheir  w^d  and  splendid  creation. 

^  If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  I  apprehend  thai  there  is  a  necessary 
and  natural  reason  why  poetry  should  take  the  precedence  of  proae  in 
order  of  time.  Being  the  product  of  the  imagination,  solely^  it  would 
natarally  be  the  style  which  langqiige  would  ^t  fir^t  assume.    There,  is 
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■ometbiog  in  Hm  nde  atates  of  Bodetj  wUch  ttireetlj  tvada  to  giT»qwcial 
pmninence  to  the  poetic  dement.  The  paMtn,  redttlB  of  martbd  deedi, 
■Migi  i>f  glorj',  nnd  aongt  of  lameutatioa  over  tiie  iUlen  *aA  dun,  are  the 
pecolUr  featoras  and  chuacteriatics  of  ^  the  moat  uuaant  poetry.  Tie 
barda,  both  uaong  the  more  ferocioiu  and  tfao  milcler  natioas  of  artiqnitf) 
often  song  to  the  lyre  the  ralor  and  heroiBm  of  ■omechief,  orVBBqneror. 
Thns  Luean  ungBt 

"  Too,  100,  yB  bards  Whom  sacred  reptnrei  fin,  -^•* 

To  chant  joor  heroes  to  joar  coacitrji's  Ijre,  Ll^fM 

Who  coniecrtui  io  foor  immortal  itrsin. 
Brave  pauiot  iodIb  in  righieoiu  battle  ilidn, 
Securely  now  the  tuernl  task  renew. 
And  nobleit  themes  in  deathlesa  mnga  pamie." 
All  the  early  poetry  seems  (o  b&ve  been,  as  it  were,  the  inspiration  of 
those  iotensely  enlbuslaatic  for  the  martial  and  heroic;  and  wbat  themes 
more  farorable  for  the  culture  of  the  imagination !     A  rude  age  has, 
indeed,  a  tooulding  power  over  the  imagination.     Under  its  influence,  the 
•Oenes  of  pleasure  are  ehitled  with  endless  rariety,  "  all  the  forms  of 
beauty  tparkU"  before  the  mind,  and  the  whole  creation  seems  like  a  fairy 
land.    A  vieionary  luxury  steala  over  the  soul,  and  inspires  it  with  heroic 
«ti<m  and  celestial  song.  i 
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Tbk  moat  nlnable  portion!  of  history  are  its  memorials  of  great  men. 
The  aj^regato  of  the  people  seldom  attain  to  the  dignity  of  independeat 
actors;  they  are  exdted  and  directed  by  a  few  commanding  natunt. 
Aronnd  these  the  moTcments  of  every  age  arraign  themselves  :  when  we 
discover  th«r  principles,  methods  and  purposes  of  action,  operations 
whid)  were  proTioaily  <ynfuBed  and  irregular,  assume  an^appearance  of 
order.  Moreover,  to  the  positive  in^tmctioa  which  the  examinatioa  of 
1  eareera  affbrds,  must  be  added  the  energy  and  resolution  which 
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it  inspires.  We-  are  strengthened  and  ennobled  by  oontemplating^aebar^ 
aet^  thai  towers  abo^e  its  oontemporaries  like  the  grand  and  beauUful 
proportions  of  a  gothie  cathedral;  as  we  study  its  expression aad  appro* 
date  its  spirit^  we  are  warmed  with  a  hallowed  fire ;  especiaUjr  if  we^  fin4 
that  it  has  reached  its  mighty  deyelopment  and  statore  through  unpropif 
tioas  circumstances,  through  obscurity  and  poverty  and  perseeutaon,  an4 
has  preserved  its  sympathies  and  affections  unweakened  byits  sufferioci* 
and  its  struggles,  we  increase  ourconfi^ence  in  human  nature  and  in  our 
individual  capacities.  If,  also,  there  be  assodated  watk  this  moral  great- 
ness and  beauty,  a  corresponding  intellectual  fiMulty  which  has  traosmit- 
ted  records  of  itself  in 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bora,'' 
we  must  deem  them  worthy  of  our  attentive  consideration.  These  eup- 
positions,  I  think,  are  realized  in  the  life  and  works  of  Thomais  Erskine ; 
and  I  propose  to  examine  the  latter  somewhat  minutdy,  butshaH  notioe 
only  so  much  of  the  former  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  conditions  un- 
der which  his  productions  were  composed. 

Erskine  was  bom  of  a  family  aristocratic  and  once  wealthy,  but  then 
impoverished.  His  connection  secured  him  admission  to  the  ranloi  of  the 
nobility ;  and  hid  intercourse  with  them  improved  his  manners  and  d^ 
veloped  his  sodal  powers.  He  was  early  noted  for  the  boldness  and 
hilarity  of  his  disposition.  These  qualities,  softened  and  recommended 
by  his  courteous  demeanor  to  his  elders  and  associates,  by  his  generodity 
and  tender  sensibility,  made  him  an  universal  favorite ;  and  he  devoted 
himself  freely  to  the  ei^joyments  of  society,  but  he  did  not  become  dis- 
sokite  and  idle  s  for  his  poverty  restrained  him  Ifrom  injurious  excesses 
and  taught  him  the  necessity  of  application. 

Doubtless  at  this  time  he  acquired  much  of  his  knowledge  of  the  heart 
and  its  emotions  which  did  him  ''yeoman's  service"  in  his  professiooal 
Jabors.  His  mind,  like  Shakspeare's,  seems  to  have  been  so  formed  that 
it  oould  extract  nourishment  from  every  pbject .  Hig  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments deprived  him  of  a  thorough  scholastic  education.  Be  passed 
afiewyears  at  the  various  schools  of  Edinburgh,  where,  according  to 
Lord  CaapbeU,  he  learned  considerable  of  Latin,  but  little  more  of  Greek  ''a. 
than  the  alphabet  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  pressure  ^of  his  wants 
drove  him  into  active  life ;  and  he  obtained  the  position  of  midshipman 
in  the  navy.  Here,  happily,  he  did  not  surrender  himself  to  the  follies 
and  vices  of  naval  dissipation.  The  leisure  which  his  daily  duties  left 
him  was  consumed  in  reading;  and^  wherever  he  landed^  he  observed  the 
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tbeoriM  and  op«radoiiB  of  the  gorerDiaenU,  the  babiu  of  the  people,  Um 
quJitiea  of  the  soil  and  climato,  their  manufactures,  their  opportaiiitHi 
for  oommerce  and  everTtbing  that  could  soppljr  him  with  materials  fur  re- 
flection  and  extend  his  acqoaintaace  with  civil  life.  Perhaps  the  training 
of  experience  and  obserration  was  better  than  that  of  a  nniverutj  for  a 
nature  so  flnnlj  organised  and  nicelj  balanced.  It  did  not  distarb  the 
harmonions  adjustment  of  its  powers,  while  it  imparted  a  watchfnlnesi 
and  dexterity  to  catch  the  truth  and  detect  error.  There  is  no  mentd 
exerdse«>  beneficial  as  thai  which  ii  voluntarr.  Coerdve  diacipUne  in- 
jnres,  not  improves;  becanse  it  is  unattended  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
hearty  volition  which  arouse  every  faculty  and  render  Itealthiiil  (he 
workings  of  the  mind. 

After  forty-eight  months  he  exchanged  his  ofSoe  aa  midshipman  for 
the  commission  of  ao  ensign  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot.  Among  his 
new  companions  he  maintained  the  same  practice  of  study,  the  same 
elasticity  of  spirits  and  passion  for  amusement  as  in  the  navy.  He  cir- 
culated in  the  highest  society  of  the  places  where  he  was  stationed ;  snd 
after  two  years  of  exposure  he  was  affected  with  a  disease  which  aitacb 
all  men,  namely,  bve.  The  result  of  this  afiiur  was  the  Gonsommalioa 
of  a  nuuriage  with  a  lady,  honorably  related,  who  brought  him  beauty, 


By  ordinary  calcnlatton  this  would  have  been  pfooonnoed  ao  DnfiHtoiiate 

event  for  a  man  in  the  situation  of  Erskine  ;  but  with  him  it  was  not  ao. 
His  new  responsibilities  served  to  collect  his  thoughts,  combine  and  invig- 
orate his  energit^s,  dignify  bia  tharacler  and  fill  his  soul  wiih  noble  as- 
pirations. At  ihe  com mt-n cement  of  his  connubial  life,  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  island  of  Minorca.  Here  and  in  the  company  of  his  wife, 
.  ,  he  enjoyed  two  years,  free  from  all  the  vexations  of  bui^iness  ;  stnd  the 
use  which  he  mwde  of  the  time  driermined  liis  future  i!areer.  She  wiwa 
lady  of  cultivated  intellect  at)  well  as  of  an  affectionate  heart ;  and  $he 
V  co-operated  with  him  in  his  literary  labors.  She  stimulated  his  flagging 
,j^.>Vl  attention  and  perceived  beauties  which  escaped  bis  notice.  Probably  s 
Terse  of  TeifeiyBon  slighlly  modified,  well  describes  his  feelings : 

Aod  whal  delights  csn  equal  those 

That  gtir  the  ipiriu  inner  deeps. 

When  one  that  lovei,  hat  koovs  not,  reapt 

A  irntb  unU  one  iliat  loves  and  knows. 
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Together  tfaey  perused  with  the  moat  severe  discriiniiutioo,  the  beat  works 
of  the  old  English  masien.  He  learned  to  repeat  much  of  MilUm  and 
Shakspekra,  Bnde&vorinj;  to  oompenaato  for  his  ignorance  of  Gredan 
eloquence  b^  dwelling  npon  and  infosing  into  his  mind,  the  burning  spirit, 
the  artful  reasoning,  the  proud  deSanoe,  the  terrible  denunciation,  the  re- 
motselesa  sarcasm  of  speeches  like  those  in  the  first  part  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  of  Brutus  and  Anthony  in  Julius  Cnsar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  . 
Brougham  that  the;  are  the  best  substitutes  for  the  Greek  models.  Mil- 
too  and  Shakspeare  are  not  repontories  of  poeti;  and  philosophy  alooe ; 
tbey  are  armorieB  in  which  the  intellectual  warrior  can  provide  himself 
with  weapons  for  all  kinds  of  battles. 

Thus  Erskine  employed  his  time  at  Uioorca.  When  the  regiment 
was  transferred  to  England,  he  again  entered  the  sodety  of  London. 
Here  his  convivial  abilities  won  him  attention ;  but  there  were  yeagiings 
in  his  heart  yet  unsatisfied ;  there  were  powers,  of  whose  possession  he 
was  conscious,  yet  unexercised ;  there  were  dreams  of  fame  which  had 
floated  in  his  fancy  from  childhood,  yet  unrealized.  With  these  feelings 
be  wandered  into  court,  one  day,  where  the  Assizes  were  held,  with  Lord 
Ibnsfleld  presiding.  He  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  counsel ;  and 
although  they  were  well  framed  and  delivered,  he  thought  that  in  many 
points  he  oould  have  excelled  them.  When  his  good  genius  suggested  to 
him  "Why  may  I  not  become  a  lawyer?"  at  that  moment  be  fait  the  mean- 
ing of  youthful  visions.  He  had  an  intertiew  with  Mansfield  and  told  to 
him  his  resolution  to  study  law.  His  Lordship,  who  fully  understood  the 
disadvantages  of  Erskine's  condition,  but  who  also  knew  something  of  his 
talents,  did  not  discourage  the  proposaL  Incited  by  this,  Erskine  imme- 
diately became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  in  three  years  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched  his  life  from  his  birth  to 
the  completion  of  hjs  professional  education.  I  cannot  now  fbllow  him 
throngh  his  forensic  triumphs  and  political  successes  and  reverses,  to  the 
termination  of  his  tabors  as  Lord  Chancellor.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  his  conduct  never  coDflicled  with  his  principles  i  and  tbat  he  carried 
to  every  position,  abilities  which  ma  all  ita  requiremtnts.  His  accom- 
plish moots,  indeed,  hardly  tilled  him  forthe  Cbaocellor^hip ;  but  by  bis 
kiodneas,  by  his  affability  united  witb  dignity,  by  his  unqutsiioned  hones- 
Ij  and  love  of  justice,  he  so  acquitted  himself  as  to  receive  general  ap- 
probation and  respect  I  now  turn  to  view  him  in  the  character  ia  which 
be  will  be  known  while  any  remembrance  of  English  genius  and  glory 
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enrvives.  Undoubtedly  be  was  the  moat  eloquent  of  British  legal  ors- 
torfl  :  but  before  I  attempt  to  fix  on  tho«e  qualities  of  his  speeches  whidi 
entitle  him  to  Ibis  high  commendation,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether^ 
like  ChRtbam's,  their  beauty  and  efluct  was  lieighiened,  or,  like  Burke'i 
was  obscured  and  almost  destroyed,  by  the  delivery.  I  am  glad  to  wy 
the  latter  was  not  ihe  fact.  Erskine's  stature  was  of  usual  size  but  fine- 
■  ly  formed  ;  his  face  animated  and  winning  ;  hig  eye  keen  and  flojjhing; 
his  voice  rather  shrill  but  exquisitely  moduloled  and  better  adapted  to 
pathos  and  persuasion  than  denunciation  ;  and  his  gesture  lively,  grae»- 
ful,  chaste,  varied,  ever  equal  to  the  thought  but  never  over-reacbing. 
So  impressive  and  captivating  was  his  action  ;  so  inimitably  did  it  mingle 
assurance  and  modesty,  sportiveness  and  serenity,  devotion  to  his  client 
with  regard  for  equity,  that  it  charmed  and  chained  the  jury.  No  senti- 
meofwas  mouthed,  no  glowing  conception  was  frozen  by  liis  elk^cution. 
His  manner  and  movements  would  have  been  no  more  appropriate  if  he 
bad  esperienced  the  tuition  and  culture  of  a  doien  Greek  rhetoricians. 

I  shall  now  consider  his  orations  in  reference  to  their  language  and 
style,  their  thought  and  reasoning,  and  their  general  scope  and  spirit- 

Erskine's  style  is  peculiar:  the  exact  retleciion  of  fats  intellectual 
character.  It  is  not  marked  by  the  infusion  of  Latin  words  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  splendid  diction  of  Burke,  or  impedes  the  vigorous  flow  of 
Brougham;  nor  by  the  transpositions  which  occasionally  obscure  the 
poetry,  and  render  incomprehensible  the  prose,  of  Milton ;  nor  does  it 
bend  round  in  spiral  forms  like  the  sentences  of  De  Quincy,  in  which 
you  are  compelled  to  travel  over  a  devious  way,  often  interesting,  always 
agreeable,  since  ever  varied,  but  where,  when  you  have  reached  the  citl- 
minating  puint,  you  find,  as  a  recompense  for  your  journey,  sometimes  a 
gem,  and  sometimes  nothing)  nor  has  it  the  Saxon  rigidity  and  pungency 
and  strength  of  Fox,  nor  the  impetuosity  of  Chatham,  nor  the  brilliant 
pertness  of  Macaulay ;  but  it  is  copious,  elegant,  flexible  and  versatile. 
When  the  thought  is  delicate,  and  requires  an  airy  dress,  the  words  hH 
aptly  around  it  as  did  those  of  Ulysses : 

K..I  tin  v,3r(imrv  hmtra  x-l'-ffrnv  : 

When  a  legal  principle  is  to  be'«nunciated,  it  is  embodied  in  the  rami 
precise  and  definite  terms  ;  when  a  line  of  the  closest  logic  is  to  he  traced, 
.  the  language  easily  contracts  to  it ;  Ihe  sharpest  distinctions  are  clearly 
expressed ;  not  only  the  body  of  the  idea,  but  all  its  members  and  fe»- 
tures,  are  caught  and  given  accurately.     His  periods  have  a  beautiful 
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meiadji  ibej  are  qaiok  and  lively,  or  slow  And  stately,  as  the  subject  de- 
mands. For  example,  in  hia  defence  of  Slockdale,  &om  tbe  speech  of  the 
Indian  chief  to  the  conclusion  of  the  discoune,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens  of  amplification  in  English  oratory ;  it  elevates,  warms,  cnnTiaces ) 
it  blends  argument  and  fancy,  law  and  poetry.  Hon  characteristic  are 
the  thoughts,  the  language,  and  tbe  rhythm  of  tbe  speech  which  he 
aacribes  to  the  IntUan  chief  I  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  audience,  as  is 
stated,  imagined  they  saw  his  swarthy  figure  throwing  the  hatchet,  and 
heard  him  shoaling  the  war-cry  of  his  tribe.  This  appropriateness  and 
affinity  between  the  idea  and  the  expression,  is  no  ambiguous  evidence  of 
genius.  The  sluggish  and  the  eartb>bom  may  reason  well  j  but  only  Utt 
&Tored  sons  of  Hermes  can  animate  tbe  cold  and  lifeless  logic,  and  dothe 
it  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  an  imperial  imagination  and  a  diTioe 
eloquence.  His  sentences  incline  to  length  j  so  much  so,  that  some  would 
prononnoe  them  defective  j  but  this  opinion  admits  of  a  plausible,  if  not 
of  a^Mtisfactory  answer.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  seriously  deliberated  whether 
English  composition  has  not  been  deterioated  by  bvaking  up  and  shortet^ 
ing  its  periods.  An  idea  loses  its  unity  and  lbr«e  when  spread  through  a 
dozen  separate  sentences.  If  we  were  to  view  a  picture  or  a  sutue,  w« 
would  not  wish  it  to  be  (»it  into  as  many  pieces  as  the  Egyptians  divided 
Oeiris,  and  each  removed  &om  the  others,  so  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  retain  in  mind  the  appearanoe  of  every  fragment,  and,  when  we 
had  seen  the  whole,  to  pat  them  together  by  the  exertion  of  our  own 
tuKj.  A  style  like  Addison's  is  propei  and  pleasing  in  an  essay  j  but  in 
politics,  in  law,  or  in  any  argumentative  conflict,  where  dry,  inflexible 
and  distasteful  topics  must  be  discugsed,  where  objections  must  be  refuted 
aod  prejndioes  dissipated,  where  the  fortress  of  the  enemy  must  be  taken, 
not  by  the  tardy  process  of  a  siege,  nor  by  an  irritating  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare, but  by  storm,  we  need  a  style  more  emphatic  and  nervous,  and  one 
e^wble  of  receiving  and  conveying  a  greater  intensity  of  passion.  The 
mind,  when  required  to  be  so  regular  and  easy  in  its  movements,  and  to 
panae  so  frequently,  gains  no  momentum.  A  man,  who  felt  that  be  bad 
an  important  and  difficult  work  to  do,  a  wronged  and  crashed  tralh  to 
resDBcitate  and  defend,  or  an  insoknt  and  aggressive  fklaehood  to  expiise 
and  humble,  would  never  write  as  the  Spectator  is  written.  I  would  not 
show  my  own  folly  so  much  as  to  intimate  that  tbe  style  of  Addi-on  has 
not  high  merit ;  bat  what  I  say  is,  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  lest,  as 
•ome  do  make  it,  by  which  all  composition  is  to  be  tried  and  approved,  or 
eondenuied,  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  resemble  that  standard. 
S 
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I  DOW  advanoe  to  tbe  seoood  bead  of  mj  dingioa. .  A  ii  obviona  IhM 
th«  legal  OFBtor  enjoys  do  Mch  opportanities  u  does  tin  puibmentaiy  w 
■enatorial  speaker,  to  emlwflieh  hii  diaconreei  with  jitii  sod  interesting 
fltooghts  on  the  nuunfold  coneeina  of  society.  The  Utter  is  tbe  orgui  of 
the  people ;  he  disonsses  propositions  which  are  desqpied  directly  to  affect 
Aeir  intareeta ;  and,  if  be  has  collected  anjlhing  horn  the  ample  field  at 
history, — if  he  has  analysed  the  scTeral  kinds  of  govenKDent,-^')ie  nnder^ 
stands  the  political  inslitntiona  of  his  coimtry,  with  thur  exoellenciea  and 
defects, — if,  by  any  means,  he  has  obtained  the  golden  treasnras  of  a  solid 
and  philosoj^c  wisdom, — he  can  display  tiiem  witii  eveiy  fitnlity.  He  is 
Gircamscribed  by  no  UroitationB.  Whatever  truths  haman  ingenoitf  has 
discovered,  he  can  use.  Bat  ^e  lawyer  merely  administers  what  the 
statesman  baa  enacted.  His  ambition  is  to  master  the  complez  syetenu 
of  dvU  and  natural  law,  so  that  he  can  apply  the  fit  proiMcm  to  a  apedfle 
case.  He  works  by  rales.  He  may  sometimes  investigate  first  princi- 
ples i  but  if  so,  he  oversteps  the  costomary  boundaries  ot  his  department 
Nevertheless,  chances  must  often  occur,  of  iriiich  vigihmt  aDd  froiifal 
minds  will  avail  themselves,  to  pour  forth  many  new  and  benutiful  n^iltrc- 
rioos.  So  it  is  with  Erskine.  He  deligbts  lo  9tA[i  in  the  argument,  and 
recall  a  touching  associatioo,  or  commemorate  a  gallant  action,  or  praise 
a  noble  trait  in  man.  Such  passages  are  scattered  thickly,  through  all  his 
works;  and  thus  interspersed  in  protracted  and  intricate  discussions,  tliey 
must  have  enlivened  the  court,  as  a  cottage,  faced  by  its  green  lawn  and 
wailing  flowers,  cheers  the  traveler  over  a  lonely  aod  vreary  road.  But, 
besides  their  sowhing  and  conciliatory  influence,  he  always  contrived  so 
to  connect  them  with  the  topic  in  band  that  they  should  assist  and  eoforce 
his  cause.  Apan  from  this,  however,  tbe  logic  of  bi»  speeches  is  of  a 
superior  order  j  it  is  clear  and  strong.  It  ia  not  worked  into  the  iron 
compactness  of  Janius;  nor  is  that  admissible  in  tbe  oration.  The  links 
in  the  chain  of  spoken  argument  to  be  readily  traced,  must  be  longer  and 
more  plainly  defined ;  and  they  are  none  the  weaker,  though  of  greats 
length,  provided  tbey  arc  constructed  of  tbe  same  material,  and  with  equal 
skilL  His  method  is  syotbetical.  He  begins  with  the  enunciation  of  a 
truth  which  no  one  will  doubt.  This  gives  him  an  air  of  candor,  whicb 
is  ever  favorable  to  persuasion.  Tben  succeeds  a  siatemeot  of  the  Ime 
points  at  issue.  These  be  always  retains  in  view ;  but  be  does  not  iiitroduM 
the  consideration  of  them  until,  by  an  admirable  preparation,  be  has  dis- 
posed of  every  quibble  and  prejudice.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  tbia 
the  art  whicb  he  exhibits  in  this  preparatory  work,  and  the  tact  with 
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which  he  makes  even  thia  ostensibly  aseless  lahor  eontribnte  to  Uie  acoomr 
plishment  of  his  main  design.  The  argument  is  commenoed,  unfolded} 
and  finished,  in  a  fiur  and  natural  way.  Sometimes  he  enlists  the  pa^ 
rions ;  but  he  does  it  for  legitimate  reasons,  and  for  honest  ends.  H^ 
never  uses  mere  tricks  of  rhetoric  Indeed,  the  repeated  occorrenoe  of 
them  in  the  one,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  them  in  the  other,  is 
)  one  of  the  most  prominent  distinctions  between  ancient  and  modem 
eloquence ;  and,  instead  of  believing,  as  some  do,  that  it  results  from  a 
deficiency  of  genius,  I  think  it  is  the  unconscious  but  necessary  result  oi 
the  difference  between  their  civilization  and  ours.  The  relations  of  the 
citizen  to  the  State  then  and  now,  are  very  dissimilar.  Popular  opinions, 
modes  of  thought,  standards  of  judgment,  ideas  of  fitness  and  duty,  are 
greatly  changed.  Then,  laws  were  few,  indefinite,  and  eapable  of  wide 
oonbtruction.  There  was  no  political  science,  no  press,  or  other  agency 
to  sound  the  motives  of  public  men,  and  supply  the  people  with  informa- 
tion. They  were  obliged  to  x^ly  mainly,  or  wholly,  on  ^e  statements  of 
the  orators.  Now,  intelligence  is  so  thoroughly  diffused,  that  the  audience 
is  usually  acquainted  with  the  essential  facts  of  the  question.  Their  moral 
perceptions  and  feelings  will  not  allow  such  arguments  as  are  frequent  in 
classical  orations.  The  superstition  which  Cicero  appealed  to  so  effec- 
tively in  his  Cataline  philippics,  has  expired.  Laws  and  constitutions 
hem  in  the  speaker  on  every  side.  Often  his  subject,  as  that  of  Burke's 
speech  on  Economical  Reform,  or  of  Webster^s  on  the  Currency,  or  Bank, 
or  The  Protest,  addresses  itself  to  the  reason  solely,^and  involves  the 
fandamental  doctrines  of  government.  The  same  change  has  transpired 
in  the  province  of  the  lawyer.  At  Athens  and  Rome,  the  judges  were 
numerous;  and  so  much  depended  upon  extenuation,  and  the  adroit 
management  of  their  hei  and  other  topics  unconnected  with  law,  that 
CSoero  himself  says  one  might  be  a  successful  pleader  who  had  never 
been  a  jurisconsult  And  if  any  one,  recollecting  this  difference,  shall 
eompare  the  best  pleas  in  the  language  of  Greece  or  Rome,  with  that  of 
IkAdne  for  Hardy  or  Stackdale,  or  of  Webster  for  Dartmouth  College,  or 
against  Knapp,  or  for  Groodyear,  and  still  see  inferiority  in  the  latter,  he 
mv^i  he  a  stupid  worshiper  of  the  manes  of  antiquity. 

The  scope  and  temper  of  Erskine's  speeches  cannot  he  overpraised. 
They  contain  the  elements  of  permanent  interest  and  power.  This  the 
productions  of  the  mere  intellect,  however  brilliant  and  beautiful  they 
Aiay  be,  can  never  da  We  soon  regard  them  with  indifference,  with 
coldness  or  with  positive  displeasure.    Especially  will  this  result  ensue 


if  that  iotellMt  be  dirorcad  from  mormi  senubilitf.  When  the  reader 
ckwe8  the  Tolume  of  Byron's  wridngs,  ood  reflecta  tm  the  poem  which  he 
has  read,  he  feels  it  to  be  the  creatioii  of  a  nihtle  and  powerful  geoina  ;  be 
admire*  its  wit  and  eloqaeoce  and  poetry ;  but  he  sigha  over  the  spirit 
which  often  breathett  through  its  external,  artialio  beauty,  oro  the  iiMO- 
leoce  mod  misuithn^y  which 

"  Piofune  ihe  God-giiea  slrength,  acd  marthe  lofk;  1iD«." 
He  feels  es  one  who  enters  a  garden,  and  views  its  flowers  and  statuea 
and  fountaiiu,  while  he  ia  consdou^  that  an  &asa;jain  is  concealed  beneath 
its  foliage,  or  that  there  is  floating  over  ic  a  tainted  and  poisooous  air. 
The  works  of  Voltaire  are  replete  with  nice  observation  and  accurate 
criticism;  I  hose  of  Bolingbroke  move  in  melodious  and  inimitable  nieas- 
nres,  bearing  llie  fruits  of  learning  gathered  from  every  nation  and  every 
age ;  but  both  lack  the  divine  inspiration,  the  winning  elegance,  the  sub- 
stantial power  of  ft  manly  and  amplifying  eloqueace.  Only  as  Hleruture 
aympathiieB  with  our  purest  and  best  emotions,  only  as  it  is  transfused 
and  animaled  by  a  living  and  vigorous  natural  faith,  only  as  it  barmoa- 
iM>8  with  the  principles,  and  shurea  Ihe  epirit,  of  God's  revelation,  can  it 
preserve  an  immortal  vitality  and  freshness.  Then  it  ia  adapted  to,  and 
will  promote,  the  advancing  movement  of  the  race.  Then  it  will  elevate 
DB  into  the  light  and  truth  and  freedom  of  a  more  expansive  and  rational 
exi-tence.  Then  it  will  impart  to  us  feelings  and  ener^es  whi.'h  manifeat 
themselves  not  more  in  the  enlarged  conceptions,  the  gorgeous  visions, 
and  the  elo<]uent  utterances,  of  an  inspired  hour,  than  in  the  mild  benefi- 
cence, the  sustained  beauty,  the  exalted  and  continuous  dignity,  of  a  nobly 
active  life. 

These  requisitions  are  entirely  satisfied  in  the  speeches  of  Erekine. 
They  are  filled  with  appeals  to  the  worihiesl  sentiments  of  our  nature. 
They  evince  a  confidence  in  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  God  and  in  the 
character  of  man,  an  affectionate  sympathy  with  the  present  and  a  hope- 
ful trust  in  the  future,  a  reverence  for  government  and  law,  and  a  cherish- 
ed attachment  to  liberty  guarded  by  constitutional  provisions  and  i-ancti- 
fled  by  the  genius  of  Chrislianiiy.  They  reongniie  the  great  truths  which 
nnderlie  all  healthy  civilization  and  all  real  progress.  Oue  of  his  most 
successful  orations  was  spoken,  to  defend  religion,  and  point  out  its  rela- 
tions to  human  society  and  happiness.  When  the  excitement  caused  by 
ths  French  revolution  was  overspreading  and  maddening  England,  and 
tha  ministiy  were  endravoring  to  shackle  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
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of  the  press,  Erskine  stood  an  undaunted  and  terrible  champion  of  those 
transcendant  interests ;  and  the  doctrines  which  he  proclaimed  and  estab- 
lished will  continue  to  bless  the  people  of  Britain  while  the  kingdom 
lasts.  In  a  word,  whatever  is  true  or  beautiful  or  good,  whatever  will 
promote  the  love  and  worship  of  Grod  and  the  peace,  enjojment  and  wel- 
fare of  men,  is  supported  and  recommended  in  the  works  of  Thomas 
Erskine. 

As  I  close  this  notice  of  him,  and  of  what  he  has  said,  two  wishes  earn- 
estly present  themselves :  one  of  them  is  that  Erskine  were  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  bar.  Such  men  are  the  surest  protection  of  the 
rights  and  safety  of  the  community.  Laws  are  inefficient  without  ti  guar- 
dian and  executive  power.  The  strongest  castle  may-  be  taken  if  the  sen- 
tinels are  treacherous  or  sleeping.  Public  officers  may  tread  the  confines 
of  a  discreet  iniquity ;  they  may  poison  the  fountains  of  justice;  they 
may  introduce  the  seeds  of  death  and  dissoludon  into  the  constitution  of 
their  country ;  they  may  stain  her  honor,  and  trade  away  her  interests  ; 
and  yet  they  may  so  cover  their  actions  with  the  fair  garments  of  a  de- 
vilish cunning  and  a  specious  hypocrisy  as  to  escape  detection  and  pun- 
ishment But  a  great  mind,  of  eagle  vision  and  fearless  energy,  pursues 
these  villains  with  its  determined  infliction?,  more  sure  and  painful  than 
those  of  the  gad-fly  which  goaded  lo.  Unrestrained  by  any  barriers,  it 
drags  them  from  their  hiding  places  and  exposes  them  to  universal  detes- 
tation and  disgrace.  The  other  wish  is,  that  writings  of  tbe  class  to  which 
Erskine's  belong,  might  be  better  read  and  known.  We  are  asisured  that 
they  will  endure  forever ;  for  their  authors  reared  them  on  a  solid  and 
changeless  foundation,  on  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Bible.  In  them 
we  fear  no  deceit  or  corruption.  Their  only  effect  is  purifying  and  en- 
nobling. When  the  traveler  stands  in  St  Peter^s-  and  gazes  along  its 
arches  and  into  its  mighty  dome,  he  feels  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
breathing  in  its  lines  of  strength  and  beauty ;  so  when  the  reader  moves 
through  these  magnificent  intellectual  temples,  he  inhales  a  purer  atmos- 
phere ;  he  is  elevated  to  a  higher  state ;  he  is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  superior  spirit 

Spiritos  intns  alit ;  totamqne  infasa  per  artns 
Hens  agitet  molem  et  magno  m  eorpore  mitcet 
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TbM  bf  tUM  iaflasDM  bmign 

BwcetasMt  with  bliM  mu'i  Tarlotu  lot ; 

Bat  •ridon  gajnad,  thongfa  oAid  lon^t, 

Coj  iplrit  I  purinf  (tnoga  U  ha 

WboM  chnrliih  heart  wonld  flj  Arom  ihaa. 

And  o'er  tmagiDed  erili  brood, 

Enwrt^t  In  Mtf-madc  loUtiida. 

Ha  lira)  and  diea  naknowo  to  Hope, 

A  droarj,  pitlad  miiuthropa; 

Too  ranch  alika  lona  hermit  oiri, 

On  (arret  perched,  an  omeD  foni. 

Which,  hooded  bf  iu  ftaiherjr  cowl, 

r^Tgeta  the  praaent  Id  tiw  paat, 

And  Riiti  iu  wailinea  lo  'be  bUal. 

But  Friendship,  HmBrBotbioe  fniit, 

Tieidelh  to  ihoae  whom  she  mnj  snit. 

'Til  her's  U  light  th«t  geoial  flame, 

Wbicb  in  the  boqI  bnma  e'er  (he  ume; 

Her  golden  bonds  form  linki  anieen, 

Thoogb  fell  vith  matael  joy  or  pun  ; 

Like  Odin'a  armor  Tuned  of  oM, 

That  morlal  eje  roald  ne'er  behold, 

Bat  wboae  celettiBl  power  vas  knoiro 

By  eiery  vikiog  m&id  or  crooe. 

A  eimilnri);  of  mmd, 

Hearti  nnto  eqnal  taatea  iadiaad, 

No(  only  form  the  raqsinta 

Vor  godliho  maii'a  aSecdon  naeL 

Forbearance  ia  th'  eaaential  mla 

Thai  Frteoda'  ip  teachea  in  faer  adiool. 

Forbaaranea  which  Uia  Ihalta  m^j  gloaa 

Fo^od  In  (ha  character*  of  thoae 

Etteamed  by  oi  and  we  by  them. 

In  tootk  ha  erreth  who  can  deen 

Perftction  yet  a  deninm 

Among  the  abode*  of  tinfal  men. 

'Ti*  oni*  to  ««ek  the  auiUng  wiwth, 
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There's  yet  eooagh  of  it  on  eurth. 
Dross  will  be  mingled  with  the  gold, 
And  Nature  ne'er  in  common  moold 
Designed  oar  weak  mortally. — 
She  loves  the  spice  o'  yarietj. 
What  geoeroos  ardor  fills  the  soul 
When  Hearen  grants  the  sacred  dcde  ■ 
Of  Friendship  to  her  recreant  sons — 
A  sympathetic  feeling  rons 
Through  their  familiar  interoonrse, 
Which  years  bnt  strengthen  in  its  fbroe. 

Observe  th'  nntntored  islander, 
Of  liberty  the  nadve  heir ; 
A  stranger  he  to  purposed  crime, 
Nor  ever  dreams  of  other  clime 
Besides  his  own  sea-bounded  world, 
Bound  which  Pacific's  surf  is  hurled 
Forever ;  and  yet  he  has  learned 
The  joy  by  social  spirits  earned. 
He  too  has  found  a  foithiiil  friend^ 
Within  the  same  thatched  village  trained, 
Together  they  attain  the  art 
Of  pitching  quoit  or  throwing  dart; 
The  same  pirouge  bears  them  along. 
Each  singing  his  sweet,  island  song^ 
When  fishing  in  the  peaceful  bay. 
Or  riding  Ocean's  billowy  way. 
If  one  perchance  should  journey  on 
The  shadowy  pilgrimage  alone 
Which  leadeth  to  the  grave,  the  other 
Bewails  him  as  he  would  a  brother. 
Then  who  may  see  those  Indian  yontii 
Pursue  their  life  of  simple  worth, 
Bfjoiciog  in  the  bliss  serene 
That  ever  Friendship's  boon  hath  beeUf 
Who  can  behold  and  not  declare 
That  nought  is  lovelier  than  her. 

If  thou  wouldst  seek  the  strength  to  find 
Of  feelings  which  in  union  bind 
Diverse  hearts,  then  turn  back  the  pAg^» 
The  chroniclers  of  slumbering  ages. 
Until  in  Hellas'  heroic  time 
Two  souls  confront  thee,  iqade  sublime 
For  noble  deeds  that  FHendahip  taught. 
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The  fneods,  by  adTene  fortmie  brought 

Where  icoirliiig  Eoxine's  stormy  seM 

Break  on  the  Teario  Chenonese, 

By  its  inhospftable  Uws 

Were  dooq.ed  to  skaghter  in  the  cense 

Of  Dian,  bat  her  Priestess  was 

Fair  Iphegenia,  radiant  maid, 

Who  *seaped  stem  Chaldias  glittering  blade. 

From  Greece  she  came,  for  Gkeece  were  they ; 

She  called  to  mind  her  life's  sweet  May 

Spent  by  Enrotas'  langhing  stream, 

Ere  Dardaa  walls  beheld  the  gleam, 

Like  golden  harvests  in  the  breeie, 

or  Grecian  spears ;  when  Orestee 

Claimed  all  a  sister's  tender  care. 

And  now  her  heart  in  its  despair 

By  one  of  these  poor  youths  would  send 

A  message  to  her  natiTS  land. 

Then  Friendship  1  thou  their  breasts  inspired, 

Their  bosoma'  fierce  ambition  fired ; 

Each  sought  to  yield  his  own  dear  life 

Unto  the  sacrificial  knife, 

Oh !  touching,  melancholy  strife. 

Where  Friendship  stronger  proved  than  death ! 

What  is  the  victor's  laurel  wreath. 

What  is  the  applause  which  nations  shower 

Upon  the  hero  of  an  hour. 

Compared  with  that  undying  feme 

That  hovers  round,  like  vestal  fiame, 

Pylades'  and  Orestes'  name. 

When  mounting  at  great  Jove's  command 
To  jewel  heaven,  a  starry  band, 
The  Pleiades  forsook  the  woods 
Which  cover  Atlas'  solitudes. 
One  of  their  number  feebly  shone, 
Then  fading  like  the  waning  moon. 
At  length  went  out  in  fearfel  gloom. 
Such  was  th'  irrevocable  doom 
Which  the  Olympic  powers  assign 
To  those  who  stain  tlieir  source  divine 
By  union  with  a  mortal's  son. 
As  fated  Merope  had  done. 
From  them  a  fit  example  take. 
And  let  all  such  as  friends  would  seek 
Be  guarded  In  the  choice  they  make ; 
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Naj  more ;  let  them  beware  of  whet 
Bfight  bring  disgrece  or  throw  a  blot 
Upon  the  bright,  nimllied  name 
Of  those  whoee  friendihip  thej  woidd  daim. 

Ai  some  sad,  solitary  band 
That  wanders  orer  Libya's  saad 
Toward  the  sea  whose  isles  of  spioe 
Prodooe  the  costliest  merehaadise, 
Together  keeps,  for  he  bnt  files 
To  certain  death  who  strajs  away, 
Becoming  soon  the  raTcn's  prey; 
Thus  hating  friends  to  cheer  thy  load. 
And  show  the  track  of  rectitude 
Along  Life's  weary  lengthening  waste, 
BepnlsiTe  sorrow  may  be  faced, 
And  making  Hope  thy  eynofore. 
At  last  thoQ  mayest  gain  secnre 
The  shore  of  that  nnebbing  sea, 
Obscured  by  dark  fhtnrity. 
Which  angels  call  eternity. 


-^ 
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Ls  we  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  present,  with  the  light  of  centuries 
ninating  in  one  gorgeous  hlaze  around  us,  and  gaze  backward  and 
rnward  into  the  gloom  of  the  past,  we  notice  here  and  there  the  signal 
ts  of  liberty  and  truth  shining  steadily  and  bright  amid  the  thiekest 
Lness  of  tyranny  and  error. 

uch  was  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  Originating  in  oppressioii, 
merging  into  a  military  institution  with  the  sole  object  of  protecting 
gion  and  the  right,  it  found  strength  in  its  own  character,  and  aliment 
he  good  will  of  mankind.  It  engaged  the  sympathies  and  the  strength 
he  best  and  the  mightiest,  aroused  the  masses  to  a.ipore  just  appreda- 
of  their  rights,  and  elevated  woman  from  her  podtkm  as  a  deepied 
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The  fHendt,  by  adrene  fortane  brought 

Where  icowling  Eoxiae's  stormy  eeu 

Break  on  the  Taaric  Chersonese, 

By  its  inhospftable  laws 

Were  doo^^ed  to  slaaghter  in  the  caose 

Of  Dian,  bat  her  Priestess  was 

Fair  Iphegenia,  radiant  maid, 

Who  *scaped  stem  Chalcfaas  glittering  blade. 

From  Greece  she  came,  for  (Greece  were  they ; 

She  called  to  mind  her  life's  sweet  May 

Spent  by  Enrotas'  langhing  stream. 

Ere  Dardan  walls  beheld  the  gleam, 

Like  golden  harvests  in  the  breeae. 

Of  Grecian  spears ;  when  Orestes 

Cltimed  all  a  sister's  tender  care. 

And  now  her  heart  in  its  despair 

By  one  of  tliese  poor  youths  wonld  send 

A  message  to  her  native  land. 

Then  Friendship  1  thon  their  breasts  inspired. 

Their  bosoma'  fierce  ambition  fired ; 

Each  sought  to  yield  his  own  dear  life 

Unto  the  sacrificial  knife, 

Oh !  teaching,  melancholy  strife. 

Where  Friendship  stronger  proved  than  death ! 

m  I 

What  is  the  victor's  lanrel  wreath, 
What  is  the  applaase  which  nations  shower 
Upon  the  hero  of  an  hoar, 
Compared  with  that  nndying  feme 
That  hovers  roand,  like  vestal  flame, 
Fylades'  and  Orestes'  name. 

When  mounting  at  great  Jove's  command 
To  jewel  heaven,  a  starry  band. 
The  Pleiades  forsook  the  woods 
Which  cover  Atlas'  solitades. 
One  of  their  nnmber  feebly  shone. 
Then  feding  like  the  waning  moon, 
At  length  went  out  in  fearfel  glo<Mn. 
Such  was  th'  irrevocable  doom 
Which  the  Olympic  powers  assign 
To  those  who  stain  ttieir  source  divine 
By  union  with  a  mortal's  son. 
As  fated  Merope  had  done. 
From  them  a  fit  example  take. 
And  let  all  such  as  firiends  would  seek 
Be  guarded  in  the  choice  they  make; 
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Nfty  non ;  l«t  them  bewan  of  wbU 
Higfat  bring  diigisM  or  throw  a  bbt 
Upon  the  bri^t,  ODmilUed  iurm 
Of  thote  wBoM  &ind*h^]  Ihej  woiild  elalm. 

A*  Mua  Md,  t^taiT  butd 
Thu  wuiden  ovar  Ubja't  tutd 
Toward  tho  Mt  wboM  IiIm  of  «ptM 
Fradnco  thB  coMliMt  nMrchandiM, 
Togetbar  kwpt,  for  bs  bm  flic* 
To  entala  death  who  nraja  awaj. 
Becoming  soon  lh«  rivon's  prey ; 
Thua  having  frieD<li  to  cheer  thy  road, 
And  show  ihe  irack  of  reciiiodB 
Along  Lire's  wearj  lengtheaiog  waate, 
Bcpulsiie  eorraw  ma;  be  Faced, 
And  making  Hops  tbf  cvnoanre. 
At  1u[  ihnu  majcitl  gain  secure 
The  thore  of  thai  nnebbiog  lea, 
Obacared  b;  dark  fuiaritj, 
Which  angela  call  eternitj. 
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As  weitaDdnpon  the  Bummil  of  the  preaent,  with  the  light  of  ceotniiw 
calminoting  in  one  gorgeooa  bUxe  around  na,  uid  gue  backward  and 
downward  into  the  glooin  of  the  past,  we  notice  here  and  there  (he  ugnal 
lighta  of  liberty  and  truth  shining  ateadify  and  bright  amid  the  thickest 
darkness  of  tTrannj  and  error. 

Such  was  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages.  Originating  in  oppression, 
and  merging  into  a  military  institution  with  the  sole  object  of  protecting 
relii^on  and  the  right,  it  found  strength  in  its  own  character,  and  aliment 
in  the  good  will  of  mankind.  It  engaged  the  sympathies  and  the  strength 
of  the  best  and  the  mightiest,  aroused  the  masses  to  a  more  just  apprecia- 
tioo  of  their  rights,  and  elevated  woman  from  her  position  as  a  despised 
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St.  Elmo,  oommflnding  the  entrances.  UpOntlie  eaatemddet^  theeut- 
em  Inlet,  called  the  Great  Port,  were  sitnated  the  town  and  the  other  for- 
tiflcatiooB,  the  castles  of  St.  Angelo  and  St  Michael.  On  the  morBing  of 
the  18th  of  Maj,  1565,  the  Turkish  annada  hove  in  sight,  standing  direct- 
Ij*  for  Malta.  The  iiibubituntd  of  the  island  withdrew  into  the  villages, 
and  the  Turks  landed  and  immediately  began  the  investment  of  St.  Elmov 
Eight  hundred  of  the  best  knighla  and  bravest  soldiers,  under  the  com-  ' 
mand  of  De  Broglio  and  the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  bad  beea  stationed  in 
it  as'a  garrison,  (he  narrow  limits  of  the  castle  not  aRbrding  accommoda- 
tions for  more  than  that  number.  The  siege  was  pressed  niih  persistent 
fury  and  the  garrison  soon  began  to  despair  as  the  crags  of  Malta  re- 
echoed the  roar  of  the  Turkish  cannon,  and  the  walls  of  the  little  castle 
trembled  beneath  the  terrible  storm  of  iron  and  stone  that  poured  con- 
stantly upon  them.  An  embassy  was  sent  across  the  Great  Port  to 
Lavalette,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  requesting  reinforcements.  The 
grand  master  in  reply  avowed  hb  dissatisfaction  at  their  apprehensians 
of  fear,  his  intention  lo  maintain  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremity,  and  his 
willingness,  if  need  be,  to  perish  himself  amid  its  ruins.  The  embassy 
returned  with  a  reinforcement,  and  the  siege  continued- 
Day  after  day  the  artillciy  kept  pouring  its  volleys  against  the  walls 
with  fearful  effect,  breaches  were  made  which  kept  increasing,  till  finally 
the  noble  little  garrison,  wearied  by  their  superhuman  labor,  sent  a  second 
message  to  Lavalette  requesting  permission  to  withdraw  to  Sl  Angelo. 
The  grand  master  laid  the  matter  before  the  council,  and  it  unanimously 
gave  its  voice  for  granting  the  request.  But  Lavalette  opposed  it.  He 
saw  that  the  maintaining  of  the  castle  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  lo 
the  safety  of  all,  since  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  whom  he  was  every  day  ex- 
pecting, had  declared  if  that  were  destroyed  he  would  not  come  to  their 
succor.  KnighiB  and  soldiers  at  length  seconded  his  bold  del«rminatioi), 
and  hundreds  volunteered  to  take  the  place  of  the  besieged  in  St.  Elmo. 
Lavalette  wrote  to  the  discontented  ones  in  the  castle  informing  them  of 
«  •  what  had^tBUiapired,  and  telling  them  they  might  relinquish  the  castle  to 
▼  braver  su^Cpeors.  "  Uetum,  my  brethren,"  wrote  he,  "  to  the  eonvent. 
There  you  will  be  safe  for  the  present,  and  \  shall  have  less  appreheo- 
fiion  for  the  fate  of  the  fortress  on  which  the  preservation  of  the  island 
BO  mnch  depends."  The  besieged  could  not  bear  to  thus  compromise 
their  honor  by  giving  up  the  cattle  to  others,  and  they  begged  to  remain. 
Bat  the  grand  master  answered  that  "  veterans  of  insubordiitalion  were 
in  his  eyes  of  less  worth  than  raw  recruits  who  submitted  to  discipline." 
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Again  the  knights  implore)  permission  to  staj  and  atone  for  their  past 
error  bj  their  future  demotion,  and  La^alette  foreseeing  that  nothing  but 
bravery  could  come  from  a  spirit  like  this,  granted  the  request 

Finallj,  Mastapha  determined  to  storm  the  castle.  At  eai^lj  dawn  on 
the  16th  of  June,  the  Turks  in  array  moved  towards  the  fortress.  In  the 
face  of  a  murderous  fire  they  marched  steadily  up  to  the  breaches  till 
they  stood  face  to  face  with  their  enemies.  H^re,  though  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed, they  returned  to  the  attadL  with  the  fury  of  tigers.  In  the  rear 
the  guns  of  St  Angelo  from  the  distance  were  mowing  down  their  rahka, 
and  fiery  hoops  thrown  firom  the  walb  of  St  Elmo  burned  and  blinded 
them  and  proved  a  valuable  means  of  defence  to  the  besiegers.  At 
length,  after  noon,  weary  with  fighting,  the  Tudks  withdrew,  and  left  the 
Christians  masters  of  St  Elmo.  Within  a  short  time  after  this  the  com* 
mnnication  between  St  Elmo  and  St  Angelo,  which  through  the  stupidi- 
ty of  the  Turks  had  fortunately  been  unobstructed,  was  cut  off;  i^ain 
the  storming  was  attempted,  and  again  it  proved  unsucoessful.  But  the 
fortification  and  the  garrison  had  become  so  reduced,  that  another  attack, 
which  was  expected  next  day,  must  end  in  destruction.  All  that  night 
the  besieged  employed  in  solemn  preparation  for  death.  They  prayed, 
received  the  sacrament,  and  with  parting  embraces  repaired  to  their  posts 
for  the  last  time.  E^ly  in  the  morning  again  the  Turks  advanced  to 
the  attack.  At  first  the  little  band  with  great  strength  repulsed  them, 
but  at  length,*  rallying,  they  swept  over  the  breach,  and  Uie  flag  of  St 
John  lay  drenched  in  the  loyal  blood  of  the  heroic  knights.  Nine  cava- 
liers posted  outside  the  works,  who  surrendered  to  the  corsairs  of  Africa, 
were  all  that  survived  to  tell  the  story  of  St  Elmo. 

Mustapha  now  directed  his  whole  force  against  the  two  remaining 
castles.  Every  assault  upon  these  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the 
Turks,  but  as  the  siege  continued  the  ammunition  was  getting  low,  and 
the  defences  were  constantly  suffering  from  the  besiegers.  Sallies  were 
often  made,  in  which  the  Christians  were  almost  always  victorious,  and 
prodigies  of  valor  were  performed.  The  Turks  were  becoming  dispirited, 
and  just  as  the  Christians  began  to  hope  that  without  the  promised  suc- 
cor they  might  be  able  to  withstand  effectually  their  enemies,  the  fleet  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  appeared,  and  was  greeted  by  the  knights  with  rap- 
tares  of  delight  Mustapha  immediately  raised  the  siege  and  sailed 
homeward,  only  one-fourth  of  his  magnificent  army  surviving.  Nearly 
four  months  had  Uie  siege  lasted,  and  during  this  time  two  hundred 
two '  thousand    five   hundred   Christian    soldiers,    and    more 
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than  seyen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  are  sud  to  have 
perished. 

This  defence,  one  of  the  noblest  and  fiercest  struggles  in  the  history 
of  the  worldy  was  the  greatest  and  the  last  distinguishing  act  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Shortly  after,  Lavalette  died,  while  engaged  in  re- 
building and  fortifying  Malta,  and  left  a  name  that  has  come  down  to 
posterity  cbthed  with  renown.  The  building  went  on  in  accordance  with 
the  grand  master's  djing  request.  Magnificent  structures  were  erected, 
proeperitj  attended  the  knights,  and  the  proudest  princes  of  Europe  were 
firom  time  to  time  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  grand  master,  bat  when  the 
battles  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  were  ended,  their  glory  faded,  till 
at  length,  when  Napoleon  gained  possession  of  the  iskmd,  the  order  was 
abolished.  The  edifices  of  the  knights  yet  stand  in  Malta,  and  when  the 
traveler  walks  through  the  grand  old  church  where  the  heroes  trod,  the 
grand  masters,  helmeted  and  plumed,  gaae  sternly  down  upon  him  from 
the  canvas  on  the  walls,  and  arouse  a  thousand  reooUeotiona  of  bravery 
and  glory  departed. 

"  They  are  gone,  hat  a  gloiy  is  left  in  onr  lifb, 
Like  the  daj-god't  last  kiss  on  the  daikaeM  of  erea* 

Qone  down  on  the  desoUte  seas  of  their  ttrife. 
To  climb,  as  ttar-beaoons,  ap  libertj's  heaTen." 

Tet  in  the  history  of  chivalry  we  find  everywhere  aabjeds  of  luraiset 
and  themes  of  admiration.  Everywhere  we  find  bright  eocao^ileB  in  the 
lives  of  the  cavaliers,  which  we,  in  this  nineteenth  oeatory,  vHll  do-well 
to  follow.  Then  let  us  temper  with  an  enlightened  Ckriatiaaity,  their 
zeal  for  the  truth,  their  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  their  manAdf  of 
the  beautiful. 

"Then  let  OS  worship  beauty  with  the  knijchdj  faith  of  old, 

O,  chiTalrj  of  labor,  toiling  fbr  the  age  of  gold. 

Come,  let  ns  worship  beauty,  she  hath  subtle  pownr  to  atari 

Heroic  word  and  deed  oui  flashing  from  the  humblaet  heart. 

Great  feelings  will  gush  unawares,  and  freshly  as  the  first 

Rich  rainbow,  that  upstarUed  hearen,  in  tearfal  splendor  bust. 

O,  blessed  are  her  lineaments,  and  wondrous  are  her  ways 

To  repictnre  Qod's  own  likeness  in  the  suflTering  huoMo  Ihee. 

Onr  bliss  shall  richly  OTerbrim  like  sunset  in  the  west^ 

And  we  shall  dream  immortal  dreams  and  banqu^  with  the  hjost" 
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Horace  complained  in  his  life  time  of  the  yeneration  which  andent 
anthors  receiyedy  howeyer  stupid  thej  might  be,  and  of  the  neglect  with 
which  superior  modem  authors  were  treated.  If  he  were  permitted  to- 
day to  saryej  the  field  of  literature,  with  its  laborers,  and  the  consumers 
of  its  products,  he  would  yerj  likely  turn  the  edge  of  his  satire  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Not  because  Horace  himself  is  not  appreciated,  in 
some  localities,  at  least,  nor  because  the  number  of  our  modem  authors 
of  Worth  and  of  their  intelligent  readers  is  not  great ;  but  because  of  the 
teeming  school  of  third  rate  story  writers  and  poetasters  with  their  in- 
numerable spawn  of  worshipers. 

Perchance  there  ma|r  be  in  this  superficial  trash  an  element  of  good 
or  an  influence  towards  something  better ;  since  undoubtedly  those  who 
deyote  their  time  to  this  would  not  be  reached  by  literature  of  a  higher 
type ;  and  to  be  gorged  with  this  sickly  nonsense  may  be  better  than  to 
be  entirely  illiterate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  literature  has  become  so  great  by  these 
worthless  additions,  that  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  select  that  which 
is  worthy  of  attention  and  study.  We  must  seek  long  and  carefully  in 
onr  literary  lumber  yard  to  find  much  sound  timber  or  yaluable  building 
material ;  and  because  onr  search  must  be  thus  long  and  uncertain,  we 
become  tired  of  searching,  and  are  apt  to  pass  oyer  as  worthless,  some 
things  really  symmetrical  and  beautifuL 

Such  are  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Gkrald  Massey.  The  author  was 
bora  in  Herts,  England,  in  the  summer  of  1828;  consequently  is  now 
little  more  than  a  youth,  though  his  poems  were  published  in  England 
fiye  years  ago. 

In  the  midst  of  seasons  of  lull  and  inactiyity,  we  find,  almost  inyariablj, 
that  those  who  reach  literary  eminence  spring  from  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  gain  their  strength  in  conflicts  with  adyerse  circum- 
stances. So  it  was  with  Massey.  His  fiUher  was  a  peasant,  himself  a 
factory  boy,  toiling  daily  for  ameagre  pittaaee^and  riiiit  out  from  Nature 
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and  Education.  Though  he  tells  us  that  ^  Poverty  is  a  oold  place  to  write 
poetry  in,"  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  the  impress  of  this  life  of  his  child* 
hood  upon  many  of  his  most  beautiful  poems.  Finally,  an  errand-boy  in 
London,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  found  means  of  gratifying  his  passion  for 
reading ;  and  the  glory  of  Uie  new  life  thus  opened  upon  him  burst  fixrth 
in  impassioned  poesy, — now  warm  and  sparkling  in  Uie  sunshine  of  love, 
and  now  dark  and  vengeful  with  all  the  miseries  of  childhood  burst 
upon  his  soul. 

We  wander,  as  we  glance  over  his  fruitful  pages,  and  find  them  teem- 
ing with  rich  imagery  and  classic  illustrations,  at  the  achievements  and 
enterprise  of  the  man.  It  seems  incredible,  not  only  that  the  gloom  of 
poverty  had  not  ezttngoished  every  spark  of  imaginatiop»  but  that  any 
one,  in  so  brief  a  time,  could  have  hoarded  up  such  a  fund  of  knowledge 
as  his  poems  evince. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Massey  as  a  man  of  enterprise  that  we  find  subjecto 
for  admiration ;  but  as  a  man  of  genius^ — as  a  poet  His  poems  may  be 
divided  into  two  comprehensive  classes^ — his  '^  Songs  of  Progress^"  aud 
his  ^^  Lyrics  of  Love."  True,  some  of  his  productions  can  be  placed  ia 
neither  of  these  divisions: — for  instance,  the  beautiful  ballad  of  Bijw 
Christabel ;  yet,  in  the  main,  these  two  passions^ — ^love  of  the  beantifol, 
and  burning  desire  for  the  ^umph  of  ^'  liberty,  equality,  fratemity,"— 
seem  to  control  him.  He  is  withal  an  enthusiast.  He  writes  boldly} 
earnestly,  powerfully, — with  the  assurance  of  one  who  is  aiming  at  in 
object  he  haa  no  doubt  of  reaching.  Whether  it  be  in  love  or  ha^^  in 
hope  or  despair,  his  enthusiasm  manifests  itself  and  sits  gracefully  opon 
him.  It  is  not  the  mad  extravagance  of  Bailey,  nor  the  gangrened  mis- 
anthropy of  Shelley ;  but  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  man  whose  soul  is  in  Ui 
work. 

Massey  would  be  a  bad  courtier.  He  does  not,  like  Horace,  waste  hii 
breath  in  fulsome  adulations  of  his  sovereign ;— quite  likely  be  has  not 
the  same  reason ; — ^nor  does  he  spare  the  sins  of  the  mleFS,  or  the 
iniquities  of  the  people.  Without  any  skirmishing,  ot  ^  dnhf^  be  dbaifef 
fearlessly  upon  what  he  deems  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen;  imd  we 
hear  the  ring  of  his  sabre  against  the  chains  of  superstiti^iiy  .and  ^ 
shackles  of  oppression.     Witness  the  following  extract : 

iJf^^^lJL  Yampjrefl  haye  drained  the  haman  heart's  best  Mood;     * 

Wf'  KiDgs  robbed,  and  priests  have  cant  as  ia  God^i 

Oat  in  the  midnight  of  the  past  we've  stoodt 
While  fiends  of  derkoess  plied  their  heUis(| 
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W«  liftTt  been  wonhiping  a  g;llded  erown» 
Which  draw  heaTen't  lightoing  Uogfatar  ob  ow  batd ; 

Oudns  fell  on  vfl  M  we  wen  bowing  down, — 
We  deemel  oar  goda  dirine;  bat  lo  1  instead 
They  era  hot  painted  clay ;  with  mom  the  eham  has  fled.** 

Still  his  poems  of  reform  are  hj  no  means  his  best  In  the  deHnea* 
tion  of  the  tender  passion,  and  in  the  expression  of  domestic  afleotioDy  be 
excels,  and  it  is  here  we  see  his  greatest  power  as  a  poet.  In  a  poem 
entitled  ^  Long  Expected"  we  find  this : 

''O,  I  have  gaessed  thj  prosenoe  oat  of  sight. 
And  ftlt  it  in  the  beating  of  m j  heart 
When  all  was  dark  within,  sweet  thooghts  wonld  eoflM, 
As  starry  goests  come  golden  throagli  the  gloom. 
And  thrqngh  night's  Uttioe  smile  a  rare  delight: 
While,  liJfM  for  the  dear  and  diitant  dawn. 
The  &oe  of  all  things  wore  a  happy  light," 
Lihe  tkom  dream-mmUi  wkiA  an  tkt  ipeech  iif  SUtp* 
And  this  in  "^  Deserted  :^ 

''LoTO  came  to  me  in  a  rosy  doud 

M^th  a  golden  gloi7  idst ; 
And  canght  me  ap,  and  in  heaTcn  we  rode. 

Till  it  melted  hi  moamfiil  mist. 
Gone  I  gone  I  is  the  light  that  shone, 
With  the  dream  of  my  earlier  day ; 
And  the  wild  winds  moan,  and  alone,  alone 
I  wander  my  weary  way." 

How  exquisite  are  these  verses  from  the  ^Ballad  of  Babe  Cauristabd,*' 

before  alluded  to: 

"Ah!  she  was  dne  of  those  who  cooie 
With  pledged  promise  not  to  stay 
Long,  ere  the  angels  let  them  stray 
To  aesde  down  hi  earthly  home. 

And  through  the  windows  of  her  eyes. 

We  often  saw  her  saintly  sool, 

Serene,  and  sad,  and  beantiftil. 
Go  sorrowing  for  lost  Paradise." 

There  is  a  voluptaoas,  impetuous  gushing  forth  of  poetry  in  bis  Songi 
and  Ballads,  which  is  most  captivating.  We  do  not  see  in  tbem  tbat  in- 
tellectual adjustment,  that  perfect,  studied  propriety,  wbioh  are  the  gkny 
and  crown  of  Tennyson ;  but  there  is  instead  a  beart-waimth  and  genial 
tenderness  which  dissolve  the  reader's  doubts  and  enlist  bis  nympayuea. 

"0,  he  sang,  as  he  ftlt  that  to  singing  was  gifeo 
The  magie  to  bond  ndnbow-stainnKys  to  hsarcal'' 
8. 
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His  poems  do  not  OTince  the  high  polish  of  those  of  Moore  and  Brjant^ 
nor  does  he  show  that  perfect  knowledge  of  Nature  which  characteriies 
Longfellow  and  Dana ;  for,  living  all  his  life  in  the  stifling  din  of  an 
English  fiictorj,  and  the  murkj  gloom  of  the  city  of  London,  Nature  has 
literally  been  a  <* sealed  book"  to  him;  but  the  human  heart,  with  its 
depth  and  mystery  and  sublimity,  is  his  object  and  his  theme ;  and  he 
sweeps  its  quivering  chords  with  a  master's  hand. 

Massey  will  never  be  popular  among  Englishmen,  for  he  is  fiur  from 

pampering  their  national  pride ;  but  in  other  nations,  and  in  future  years, 

his  poetry  will  be  prized,  and  his  memory  cherished.    How  truthfully 

does  he  say : 

"  To  those  who  walk  beside  them,  great  mea  seem 
Biere  common  earth ;  bat  distance  makes  them  stars." 


h— ♦■ 
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It  requires  no  Yery  shrewd  observation  of  human  nature  ttad  its  rela- 
tions to  the  outer  world  to  perceive  th|it  the  same  surroundmg  eirenm- 
stances  produce  an  entirely  different  effect  upon  the  mind  at  diffiarent 
times.  If  the  mind  be  preyed  upon  by  grief,  care  or  remorse,  the  sight 
of  a  sunlit  landscape  will  but  aggravate  its  pain  by  the  force  of  contrast, 
while  he  whose  heart  is  full  of  exuberant  joy  feels  his  pleasure  heightened 
by  comparison  with  even  the  cheerless  aspect  of  a  storm  portending  sky. 
Though  the  feelings  may  be  thus  heightened  by  contrast,  the  highest  ef- 
fect is  only  produced  when  nature  and  the  mind  are  in  unison-— wbea 
either  the  sunbeams  mingling  with  the  radiance  whieii  emanates  fiom 
the  soul  produce  a  higher  luster,  or  the  gk)om  of  m^tnref  in  h&r  'fHldasI 
aspects  adds  force  to  the  dismal  forebodings  of  th6  troubled  sooL 

Taking  this  view,  tre  are  not  at  a  loss  to  see  why  man  in  Ids  nonui 
state  loves  to  study  nature  in  all  her  beautiful  variety,  for  there^  tf  imh 
where  else,  he  finds  what  is  precisely  suited  to  his  feeKngs,  whatever 
those  feelings  may  be ;  he  finds  there  the  expressi<m  of  bl^bet  oonosp- 
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tions  than  his  own — ^tfaose  of  divinity.  For  however  lofty  the  conceptionB 
of  man  may  be,  as  set  forth  in  works  of  art  or  literatnrey  yet  they  are 
bat  hnman,  serving  indeed  to  please  and  instruct,  but  never  fully  satisfying. 
Those  who  are  mere  imitators  reach  not  even  the  standard  of  their  mas- 
ters, while  those  who  study  nature  imbibe  a  purer  and  a  nobier  spirit, 
which  shines  in  all  their  works^  Of  the  latter  class  are  all  true  poets 
who,  faithful  to  their  instincts,  flee  fi'om  those  noisy  realms  where  only 
the  creations  of  man's  hand  fill  the  horizon  and  hide  the  blue  sky,  and 
escape  to  a  freer  atmosphere  where  none  but  the  music  of  nature  and 
the  dear  light  of  heaven  greet  their  delighted  senses. 

A  poet's  home  is  at  all  times  a  hallowed  and  interesting  spot,  and  pre* 
eminently  so  where  circumstances  have  allowed  him  to  select  one  accord- 
ing to  his  taste. 

Who  does  not  think  of  Shenstone  surrounding  himself  with  a  little 
paradise  at  ^  Leasowes,"  or  of  Lord  Byron  at  his  renowned  ^  Newstead 
Abbey,"  or  of  Pope  in  his  tasteful  villa  on  the  Thames,  or  of  Washing- 
ton Irving  at  his  ^  Suiiny  Side." 

Or  if  we  seek  for  humbler  dwellings  we  turn  with  pleasure  towards 
ike  home  of  Bums,  among  the  highlands  of  Scotland— of  Spenser,  who 
composed  most  of  his  "  Fairie  Queen  "  in  a  dilapidated  tower  in  Ireland 
-—or  of  Wordsworth,  who  dreamed  away  a  delicious  life  on  Uie  shores  of 
the  romantic  lake  of  Windermere. 

It  were  pleasant  to  while  away  isome  leisure  hours  in  following  these 
eminent  men  into  their  several  retreats,  where  shelter^  in  some  degree 
fimn  intrusion,  they  have  enriched  the  literature  of  their  country.  We 
will,  Ibr  the  present,  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  the  homes  of  two 
eminent  poets — the  one  a  Scotchman,  living  in  a  baronial  style  of  splendor, 
tlie  other  an  Englishman,  preferring  an  humbler  abode.  These  are  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  first  two  years  of  Scott's  life  were  spent  in  Edinburgh ;  after  which, 
OQ  account  of  lameness,  he  was  sent  to  live  with  his  grandfather  at  Small- 
bolm  Grange,  on  a  rocky  knoll,  known  as  '<  Sandy  Knowe  Crags,"  not  far 
ftom  the  place  which,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  beheld  Abbotsford  arise, 
Hfci^a  phflBsiz,  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  abbeys  and  towers.  Here,  he 
imIAed  that  taste  amounting  to  a  passion  for  the  ^  legendary  tales,  bor- 
dtf  tnklition%  and  old  songs  and  ballads"  so  characteristic  of  the  Scotch 
aaaMition.  An  eminent  writer,  who  visited  the  place,  says :  ^  The  situi^ 
lion  of  Sandy  Knowe  was  favorable  both  for  the  story-teller  (an  old  shep- 
hatfd^wbo  need  to  sit  under  the  sunny  wall,  and  recount  his  ballads  and  nuuv 
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▼doiiB  storiesto  joung  Soott,)  and  the  listener.  It  oommuideda  wide  Tlew 
orer  all  the  border  conntryy  with  its  feadal  towerSi  its  haunted  g^enSy  and 
wiaard  streams;  as  the  old  shepherd  told  his  tales,  he  could  point  oat  the 
▼eiy  scene  of  action.  From  the  height  of  Sand j  Knowe  he  maj  be  said 
to  haye  had  the  first  look-out  upon  the  promised  land  of  his  fntore  g^orj. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  influence  such  circumstances  may  haye 
upon  the  after  character  and  life  of  men.  Certain  it  is  that  Scott  looked 
badE,'in  after  life^  with  grateful  recollections  to  this  ''home  of  his  child- 
hood." He  has  celebrated  Smallholm  tower,  which  stood  not  fiur  from  his 
grandfather's  farm,  among  a  cluster  of  wild  rocks,  in  his  ballad,  ^  The 
Sve  of  St.  John."  He  also  makes  beautiful  mention  of  it  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Sd  Canto  of  Marmko,  when  he  says : 

''Thu  wfans  I  ape  the  meuure  wild 
Of  tales  that  cfaaimed  me  yet  a  child. 
Bode  though  they  be,  itiU  with  the  ehiiiie 
Betarn  the  thougfati  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day»  • 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  eimgs,  diat  monntain  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  fancy's  wakening  hoar. 
Though  no  broad  riTer  swept  along, 
To  daim,  perchance,  heroic  song ; 
Though  sighed  no  groTcs  in  sammer  gale» 
To  prompt  of  lore  a  softer  tale ; 
Tho'  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claimed  homage  firom  a  shepherd's  reed ; 
Tet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
By  the  green  hiU,  and  clear,  Uue  heairen. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  diffii  were  rudely  piled ; 
But  erer  and  anon  between 
Lay  TelTCt  tufts  of  toveliest  green ; 
And  well  the  lonely  inftmt  knew 
Beoesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 
And  honeysudile  toTed  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  wall" 

Passing  over  his  city  home  in  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  ds- 
Hghtful  family  cirde,  he  spent  the  happy  days  of  his  boyliood  and  hk 
yean  of  stady,  as  well  as  his  residence  at  Kebo,  where,  nHnbling  in  a 
large  garden  of  his  sister's,  he  reveled  in  poetry  and  noreby  we  eosM  Is 
the  time  when  he  settled  with  his  pretty  little  French  wife  at  Lasiwadflb 
where  his  cottage  is  still  pointed  out.     A  Tmtftr,  dUnfrrihing  thn  ngjghlwr 
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boody  88.78 ;  ^  The  oountiy  there  is  rioh,  and  the  noble  woods,  the  fine 
▼lews  down  into  the  fertile  valleyB,  and  the  Esk  coming  sounding  along 
its  channels  from  Rosslyn  and  Hawthomden,  make  it  verj  charming.'* 

Scotfs  appointment  as  sheriflf  of  the  comity  of  Selkiri^  induced  him  to 
lemoTe  to  Ashestiel,  where  he  spent  some  of  the  hi^piest  hoors  of  his 
life.  Snrroonded  bj  a  IotcIj  fiEunily,  with  a  rising  reputatioo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  border  ballad  country,  over  which  he  delighted  to  roam  and 
with  leisure  to  devote  to  literary  pursuits,  it  seemed  as  though  nothing 
was  lacking  to  make  him  hi^py.  Here  he  finished  the  ^  Lay  of  the  Last 
ICnstrel "  and  wrote  his  <<  Marmion,''  «^  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  <<  Lord  of  the 
Xsles,"  ^  Wayerly,"  and  many  other  works.  Here  he  obtained  his  hig^ie8t 
fame  as  a  poet,  Here  too  he  entertained  many  distinguished  guests. 
'^  Happy  had  it  been  for  him,'*  says  Sir  James  Russell,  ''had  he  been 
contented  to  remain  here,  and  have  left  unbuUt  the  castle  of  Abbottsford.** 

But  the  wealth  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  his  publishers,  raised 
his  thoughts  higher,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  erecting  a  baronial, 
castle  which  should  b^  a  hereditary  abode  for  lus  fJEunily.  He  chose  the 
present  site  of  Abbottsford  and  built  first  a  snug  litUe  gentleman's  cot- 
tage around  and  out  of  which  grew  in  process  of  time  that  residence  so 
intimately  associated  with  Scottfs  name. 

It  stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smallholm  tower,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  and  in  the  vicinity  rise  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Dryburgh  and  Melrose  Abbeys,*  which  latter  was  a  special  favorite  of 
Scott  The  surrounding  scenery  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  Washington  Irving,  who  visited  Abbottsford  when 
the  castle  was  but  just  commenced ;  and  while  **  all  was  in  embryo  and 
perspective,  and  Scott  pleased  himself  with  picturing  out  his  future  resi- 
dence, as  he  would  one  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  his  own  romances." 
To  quote  further, — *^  Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  hills  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  I  gazed  about  me  for  a  time  with  mute  surprise,  I 
may  almost  say  with  disappointment  I  beheld  a  mere  succession  of 
gray  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach ;  mono- 
tonous in  their  aspect,  and  destitute  of  trees  •  •  •  •  and 
tfce  fiu^fiuned  Tweed  appeared  a  naked  stream,  flowing  between  bare 
laOs,  without  a  tree  or  thicket  on  its  banks ;  and  yet  such  had  been  the 
BBagic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown  over  the  whole,  that  it  had  a 
greater  charm  for  me  than  the  richest  scenery  I  beheld  in  England.  In 
tha  *^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,''  we  find  the  following  passage,  which  is 
bttt  a  eoonterpart  of  Irving^s  description : 
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** O Gstodonial  ttern  and  wild 

Meet  Dime  for  a  poetic  child  I 

Land  of  bvown  heaih  and  ehaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  Bires,  what  mortal  hand, 

Cim  e'er  nntie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  nigged  strand  1" 

It  were  too  long  a  task  to  undertake  any  minute  examination  of  the 
castle  itself,  with  its  mixed  style  of  architecture  approaching  the  Eliza- 
bethian  ;  its  covered  walks ;  its  square  and  octagon  towers  ;  its  old  gate- 
way taken  from  the  tower  of  Tolbooth  in  Edinburgh ;  its  porch  beauti- 
fully groined  and  adorned  with  stages  horns ;  its  entrance  hall,  a  perfect 
museum  of  antiquities;  its  walls  emblazoned  with  the  shields  of  old 
Scottish  border  chieftains;  its  noble  library  with  carved  cedar  ceiling; 
or  its  armory  filled  with  interesting  relics ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a 
fit  residence  for  a  man  of  such  exalted  genius  and  enlarged  heart  as  Sir 
■Walter  Scott 

From  these  rugged  but  poetic  mountains  of  Scotland  we  turn  to  the 
warmer  and  more  genial  shores  of  southern  England. 

Of  Alfred  Tennyson's  domestic  life  but  little  is  known,  even  by  his 
own  countrymen.  He  charms  the  world  with  his  melody,  but  hides  him- 
self amid  the  foliage  of  his  sequestered  haunts.  He  understands  well 
the  true  secret  of  his  power,  and  seeks  not  popularity. 

The  orator  must  appear  on  the  platform,  influencing  often  as  much  by 
the  music  of  his  voice,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  ^pressiveness  of  hia 
gestures,  as  by  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourse ;  the  statesman  must 
be  on  hand  in  every  emergency — ^ready  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  ranks,  and  lead  them  on  to  victory ;  the  merchant  must  crowd  his  way 
through  the  busy  emporium  of  trade,  if  he  would  grow  wealthy  in  the 
merchandise  of  the  Lidies.  But  the  poet  may  live  and  sing  in  seclusion, 
drawing  over  his  private  life  a  veil,  which  often  lends  an  additional  charm 
to  the  productions  of  his  genius. 

So  Tennyson — who  appears  studiously  to  avoid  publicity,  and  to  oooit 
rather  the  dryads  and  naiads  in  their  native  groves  and  fountains.  Listen- 
ing to  the  breezes  which  rustle  merrily  through  the  fresh  foliage  of  Sprin^^ 
or  to  the  Autumn  gales  which  sigh  mournfully  through  the  naked  bou^ 
of  the  gnarled  oak  and  silver  poplar,  he  gathers  tales  of  love  and  chivalry; 
or,  standing  on  the  white  sea-beach,  perchance  on  the  shore  of  the  lovely 
Isle  of  Wight,  he  gazes  on  the  blue  main,  and  dreams  of  the  fair  Qaeoi 
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of  Egypty  wafted  down  the  Nile  bj  spioj  breesefl,  or  of  the  ^Lotoa- 
eatersy"  who 

"  Propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  molj. 
With  half-dioppad  eyelida  itiU  " 

listen  to 

"  Mnsic  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 

Than  tired  eyelids  npon  tired  ejes ; 

Mnsic  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  firom  the  blissftil  skies." 

His  perfect  knowledge  of  rural  life  and  scenery  in  all  its  phases,  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  referring  to  such  pieces  as  the  ^  Miller^s 
Danghter.''    What  can  be  more  natural  than  this : 

"I  loTed  the  brimming  waTO  that  swam 

Throngh  qniet  meadows  round  die  mOl, 
The  sleepj  pool  abore  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  nerer  stUl, 
Ihe  mend-sacks  on  the  whitened  floor, 

The  dark  ronnd  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
The  Tcry  air  abont  the  door 

Made  mistf  with  the  floating  meaL" 

In  the  ^  Palace  of  Art,**  describing  Tarious  pictures  hung  around,  we 
findtwogems: 

^  And  one    a  fbU-M  rirer  winding  stow 

By  herds  npon  an  endless  plain. 
The  ragged  rims  of  thnnder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain." 

"  And  one— the  reapers  at  their  snltiy  toil. 

In  front  they  boimd  the  shesTes.    Behind 
Were  lealms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil, 

And  hoary  to  die  wind." 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  any  mind  as  to  the  feet  that  most  men 
of  genius  rereal,  in  the  productions  of  their  maturer  years,  the  indelible 
impressioos  receiyed  in  childhood  from  the  scenery  with  which  they  were 
aanrounded*  Thus  Paris  says,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy :  ''  In 
the  irnyi^^  coloring  of  Rembrandt's  works  the  practised  eye  will  recognize 
the  eUaro  §eyro  of  his  fether's  mill,  in  which  the  artist  passed  the  hours 
qf  Ins  ehildhood."  Just  so  Tennyson,  who  pictures  to  us,  not  only  the  old 
oiill  near  whidi  his  childhood  was  spent,  but  gives  us  also,  here  and  there, 
siketdiei  of  the  low-land  and  sea-coast  scenery  which  lay  in  the  vicinity 
qf  Sommbjy  the  place  of  his  birth* 
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One  of  these  ptaaages  we  find  in  the  ^  Dying  Swan:^ 

**  And  the  eraeping  monaf  and  elftmberiog  weedi, 

And  the  willow  bnaclMt,  liou  and  dank. 
And  the  wstj  twdl  of  the  tooghing  reedt. 

And  die  waTe-worn  hornf  of  the  echoing  bank, 
And  the  dlTeiy-mariah  flowen  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeka  and  pooli  among. 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  iong." 

Another  in  "Mariana  in  the  Soath  ^ 

"  With  one  Mack  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  house  thiongh  all  the  lerel  shines. 
Close  latticed  to  the  brooding  heat, 

And  silent  in  its  dnstj  Tines : 
A  fiUntl>lne  ridge  npon  the  rights 

An  emplj  riTer4>ed  b^bre, 

And  shallows  on  a  distant  shore. 
In  glaring  sand  and  inlet  bright" 

"  Somenby  is  situated,"  says  Howitt, "  in  a  pretty  pastoral  district  of 
softly  sloping  hills  and  large  ash-trees.  This  home  of  his  youth  Tennyson 
has  graphically  described  in  his  ''Ode  to  Memory.**    The  passage  runs  thus: 


u 


Gome  forth,  I  charge  thee ;  arise, 
Thoa  of  the  many  tongoes,  the  mTriad  eyes ! 

Thon  oomest  not  wiUi  shows  of  flaanting  Tines, 
Unto  mine  inner  eje, 
DiTinest  memoiy  I 
Thoa  wert  not  nnrsed  by  the  waterfall. 

Which  CTer  soands  and  shines, 
A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 

Of  pnrple  eliffd,— aloof  descried : — 

Gome  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-fidei 

The  seTen  elms,  the  poplars  four 

That  stand  beside  my  fiither's  door. 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loTes 
To  pari  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rashy  ootcs, 

Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthem  am. 

In  eTery  elbow  and  tarn. 
The  filtend  tiribate  of 'the  roogh  woodland. 

Oh  1  hither  lead  thy  feet. 

Poar  Toand  mine  ears  the  Hto  long  Ueat 

Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  MU, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds. 
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WhM  Hm  Bnt  maiiti  M^  hath  wmkKNd  load 
Ow  thB  itA,  dawf  MTth  forlorn, 
WhM  time  llw  ambar  mom 
Forth  guhM  (h>m  benwth  a  lowJmng  cloud." 
Wotild  any  one  know  Tennyson's  present  abode  ?    Some  dutance  above  . 
London,  on  the  river  Thames,  !□  the  retired  village  of  Twickenham,  there 
u  a  Mcluded  cluBter  of  neat  dwellings.     The  poet  occupies  the  cottage 
nearest  the  time-bonored   Tillage  cburcfa,  which  is  sDrroiinded  by  the 
tfunba  of  DUDy  a  generation.     It  faces  a  noble  park  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
boring estate,  through  the  branches  of  whose  towering  trees  a  glimpse  of 
the  winding  Thames  may  be  caught.     Green  meadow?,  bordered  by  haw- 
diorQ  bnshea  and  shady  lanes,  slope   down  to  the  river'g  bank.     On  all 
aides  are  fine  walks  through  the  parks  and  lawns,  and  by  the  river's  side. 
Here,  then,  it  is  that  the  great  poet  laureate  of  England  delights  to 

"  Where  the  mnN*  btont 

CUmt  spring,  or  (hady  gron,  or  nnnj  hSI." 


ffiags  darUiDK,  and,  in  sbadleM  o( 
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AthoIT  every  Uterature  has  its  great  national  Epic  What  the  Iliad 
is  to  the  Greek,  the  .^^neid  to  the  Homan,  the  (M  to  the  Spanish,  the 
Pusdifle  Lost  to  the  English,  that  is  the  Niebelnngenlied  to  the  Oennan 
lit«i«tare.  Niunerous  are  the  legends  which  are  woven  into  this  great 
natftwtf  BOBg.  What  Wolf,  with  indifierent  success,  endeavored  to  prove 
in  TMpeet  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  is  tuidonbtedly  tme  of  the  Niebelnn- 
gealifld.  It  ia  a  collectkn  of  heroic  ballads  of  difierant  date  and  anthon, 
but  all  having  reftrence,  more  or  less  direct,  to  a  single  circle  of  legends, 
n>d  ttuoini  perhaps  into  its  present  form  and  coloring  by  a  single  hand. 

Of  theae  l^ends,  fbnr  may  be  easily  distingnished :  the  first  may  be 
odM  tte  Lotrer  Kiine  legend ;  tlie  hero  is  Sigfried,  whose  raatdenee  is 
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SaDten  in  the  Netherlands.  The  second  Is  the  Burgundian  legend ;  the 
heroes  are  Giinther,  Gemot,  and  Giselher,  who  are  the  kings  of  Burgnn- 
dy ;  their  mother  Ute,  their  sister  Kriemhildy  and  Gnnther's  wife  Brun- 
hild are  the  heroines ;  and  among  their  vassals  Hagen  and  Yolker  are 
the  most  valiant  and  celebrated.  Their  residence  is  Worms  on  the  Rhine. 
The  third  legend  is  Ostrogothic ;  the  hero  is  the  historical  Theodoric,  but 
celebrated  in  the  poem  under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern — Bern  being 
a  mere  corruption  of  Verona  the  capital  city  of  Theodoric  His  most 
famous  vassal  and  fighting  man  is  the  old  Hildebrand.  The  fourth  le- 
gend celebrates  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  under  the  name  of  Etxel,  and 
his  men  Budiger,  Havart,  Iring  and  Lnfried.  Etsel's  residence  is  Etsels- 
burg  in  Hungary,  the  modem  Ofen. 

The  mention  of  Theodoric  and  Attila  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  materials  of  the  Niebelungenlied. 
Theodoric  flourished  about  the  year  500,  Attila  still  earlier ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  legends  first  took  form  not  long  after  their  death.  At 
any  rate  it  was  while  heathenism  reigned  supreme  in  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many ;  for  notwithstanding  the  pains  of  an  after  age  to  expurgate  the 
natural  references  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  to  put  these  popular  songs 
into  a  more  Christian  shape,  we  get  many  a  glimpse  into  the  old  Teu- 
tonic mythology,  as  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed.  It  is  not  our  present  ob- 
ject at  all  to  give  a  critique  on  the  Niebelungenlied,  or  to  compare  it 
with  other  epics,  but  simply  to  put  into  an  English  dress  the  sUht^  of  the 
poem  as  it  is  related  to  us  by  the  German  literary  historians.  We  can- 
not help  asking  the  reader,  however,  to  note  the  resemblance  to  the  Biad, 
not  only  in  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  tale,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  hero  is  predominant  throughout,  but  that  Sigfried,  Hagen, 
Etzel,  Dietrich,  Hildebrand,  and  the  others,  all  receive  their  meed  of 
praise,  and  are  model  heroes,  in  their  way.  No,  more  does  Homar  dis- 
parage Hector  to  exalt  Achilles.    But  to  the.  story. 

In  Burgundy,  within  the  old  royal  castle  at  yfonoA  on  tjhe  BhinBithe 
noble  daughter  of  the  king,  after  her  father'^  early  death,  giew  up  tq  be 
a  blooming  maiden,  full  of  loveliness  and  grace.  Duod  prrtiiging  draps 
hover  around  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  lovely  T^riinAhiM  Jq  ^j^  q^j^^ 
solitude  in  which,  in  accordance  with  the  excelleot  costom  ct  the  tjaes, 
she  passed  her  childhood  and  early  youth.  She  dreamed  obm^  i^j  thtt 
she  had  a  falcon  which  she  had  nourished  a  long^tivMSf  .ai^  teod^Hii  a 
pet — ^when  suddenly  two  eagles  swooped  down  and  mnneodidictjtmjr 
bird  to  death  with  •  their  terrible  daws.    Moved  villi  ips^ii^Hia 
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girl  relates  the  dream  to  ber  dear  mother,  who  thus  interprets  the  gentle 
anzions  foreboding  of  her  daughter:  ^Tbe  falcon  is  a  noble  man,  for 
whom  thy  fbtnre  is  designed ;  bat  maj  God  protect  him  that  70a  do  not 
lose  him  early.**  ^  What  do  you  say  to  me,  dear  mother,  aboat  a  man  V 
the  daughter  answers ;  ^  I  shall  pass  through  life  without  i^  hero's  love,  and 
keep  my  youthful  beauty  until  death,  lest  at  last  my  love  be  changed  to 
sorrow."  ^Ah!  do  not  promise  it  too  strongly— do  not  throw  your 
words  away,**  her  mother  answers ;  **  you  will  one  day  be  joyful  in  a 
hero's  loye-— you  will  become  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  noble  hero." 

Thus  sounds  forth  firom  the  deep  heart  of  the  tender  midden,  like  a 
lightly  tolling  bell  in  the  distance,  the  first  presentiment  of  future  inez* 
pressible  woe ;  and  the  shadows  of  this  dream  expand  over  the  dear  sky 
of  her  life  and  of  her  love ;  darker  and  yet  darker  they  hover  over  the 
spring  days  of  her  first  and  only  affection ;  darker  and  yet  darker  over 
the  joyous  games  and  splen^d  feasts  of  her  wedding;  pale  and  dim 
shimmers  the  sun-light  through  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  advancing 
dky,  tUl  that  orb,  red  as  blood,  hastens  to  his  setting  and  with  far  beam- 
ing bloody  splendor  sinks  in  eternal  night 

Serene  in  joyous  youth,  strong  in  f^sh  manly  courage,  and  mighty  in 
adventurous  prowess,  Sigfrtedj  in  the  mean  time,  has  grown  up  in  the 
Netherlands,  at  S^nten  on  the  Rhine.  He  is  the  son  of  Sigmund  and_ 
Sig^md ;  already  when  a  boy  was  a  hero,  had  traveled  through  many 
lands  to  test  the  wondroiis  strength  of  his  giant  frame,  and  when  he  heard 
intelligence  of  the  beautiful  virgin  at  Worms  on  the  upper  Rhine,  the 
most  joyous  and  glorious  of  the  heroic  youths  of  his  time,  departed  with 
but  tassals  finom  hii^  home,  fti  order  to  woo  at  Worms  the  most  beauteous, 
gracefhl  ahd  modest  maiden  who  was  to  be  found  in  the  WOrkL 

A  tone  of  itramfflg  presentiment  is  heard  even  here  from  the  lips  of 
his  wise  fkther,  E3ng  Sigmund ;  n  tear  of  pain  for  her  dear  son  whom  she  is 
itfridd  of  losing,  fklUr  from  the  6yte  of  Sigelind  upon  the  trueicitrDnghand 
df  h^son-^buthe'd^parts,  dismissed  wiUi'ridi  gifts  fhun  his  fkther  and 
midth^ri  The  strangers  dash  up  befbre  the  royAl  ^castle  at  Worms^  like 
;^ii^  in  their  manly  strength,  and  in  such  splendor  of  steeds  and  their 
caparisons,  a^  were  n^ver  befbre  eeen.  No  oiie'bdbre  the  (sastle  halli 
khCfw  the  nden  ncHUr  stretched  albhg  the  Rhine  iBhoris,  no  6ne  knew  their 
Itoia^,  the  youth  of  regal  inieii.  Then  h'  Biigm  of  Tfmui  sent  fbr,  who 
igiiaiiilikriH(!h  all  lands,  but  even  h^  has  neVer-se^theto  heroes; 
prlmie^'  br  th» '  messingIsM  of*  i^rinces  they  must  -  b^  he  ^edares ;  fnaxk 
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t«r  adds :  I  have  never  seen  Sigfiied  indeed,  but  I  must  believe  that  il 
oan  be  he  alone  who  is  so  glorioual;  approAching  i  it  ia  Sigfried,  wbo  <x»- 
quered  the  race  of  the  Niebelongs,  acquired  onoonnted  treaanre  in  pre- 
oioaa  gems  and  aolid  gold  from  the  dark  race  of  Sohilbung  and  Niebelun^ 
and  took  the  land  and  the  people  of  the  oonqnered  into  poaaeaaioa ;  who, 
in  hot  battle,  tore  awa;  from  the  dwarf  Albericb  bis  oowl,  whidi  inadt 
him  mvis^e— the  same  Sigfned,  who  slew  the  Dragon,  and  bathed  hun- 
self  in  the  blood,  so  that  his  skin  became  inrnlnerable  as  bom.  Snch  a 
hero  we  ought  to  receive  in  a  fiiendlj  manner,  so  as  not  to  inrile  npoB 
onrselTes  the  hale  of  each  a  warrior.  Sigfried  is  hoepitabljr  weleoned 
and  entertained  La  a  most  splendid  manner. 

Jojons  warlike  games  are  held  in  the  ciDurl-yard  of  the  royal  palace; 
Eriemliild  gaies  clandestinely  through  the  window,  and  in  the  sight  of 
the  noble  jroathfnl  heru,  forgets  all  her  pastimes,  alt  her  gamea  with  her 
few  girlish  companions,  all  the  thoughtful  occupations  of  her  maiden  soli- 
tude. But  Sigfrieii  tarries  a  whole  year  at  the  court  of  the  Burgundian 
kings,  before  he  is  allowed  to  see  but  once  her  whom  he  came  to  woo. 
He  goes  out  as  a  battle  companion,  as  it  were  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
with  the  anny  and  the  heroes  of  the  Burgundians,  continues  the  distant 
jonrndy  from  the  Rhine  through  Hesse,  deep  into  the  province  of  the 
Saxons,  whose  King  Siuiger  together  with  Siutgast,  King  of  Denmark, 
had  declared  war  against  the  Kings  of  Burgundy.  In  the  murderous 
battle  Sigfried  is  the  most  mighty  and  victorious  of  the  heroes ;  he  con- 
quers and  takes  prisoner  the  Danish  king,  Siutgast,  and  Siutger  himself 
with  bis  Saxons,  succumbs  before  his  prowess. 

Messengers  come  from  the  army  to  the  Rhine  to  announce  the  joyful 
victory,  and  one  of  ihem  gains  admittance  to  Kriemhild,  either  knowing  or 
suspecting  Uiat  her  heart  was  not  at  home  at  Worms,  but  away  in  the 
Saxon  war.  "  Now  tell  me  good  news,"  says  Kriemhild,  "  and  I  will 
give  you  all  my  money,  and  will  be  gracious  to  you  all  my  life,  if  your 
intelligence  be  true."  "  No  one  rode  more  gloriously  to  the  battle  than  our 
gaest  fnm  Uie  Netherlands  ;  Sigfried's  hand  has  fought  the  mighty  coa- 
flict,  first  and  last.  The  hostages  which  jou  will  see  coming  from  Saxony 
to  the  Rhine,  his  heroic  hand  has  conquered  and  sent  bither." 

Ten  marks  of  gold,  and  beautiful  gai-ments,  the  maiden  orders  to  be 
given  to  the  welcome  messenger  for  his  tidings, — tidings  which  were  joy- 
ful to  all,  but  to  none  more  so  than  the  maiden,  whose  heart  was  all  aglow. 
She  places  herself  silently  at  a  narrow  window  of  the  palace,  and  gates 
intenU;  i^o&  the  road  whence  (be  victors  will  return  to  the  Rhine.    At 
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laat,  the  host  of  knighte  ftppean ;  and  Um  virgin  aoes  tli«  jc^ooB  tumolt 
before  the  gates  of  the  caatle,  along  tbe  meadow  on  the  Rhine,  and, 
smoDg  the  man^  heroes,  him,  the  one  honored  and  admired  above  all. 

But  he  is  not  jet  allowed  to  gaze  on  bis  desired ;  modesty  still  keeps 
her  in  her  quiet,  narrow  chamber.  At  lost,  a  great  knightly  festival  is 
appointed ;  and  to  the  jojful  feast  of  Wbitsnntide  assemble,  from  far  and 
near,  at  the  Borgundiao  court,  the  noblest  and  the  best,  and  among  them 
thirtj-two  princes.  Then,  ai  length,  for  the  first  time,  is  Kriemhild 
idlowed  to  appear  by  the  aide  of  hir  mother,  Ute.  attended  liy  a  hundred 
chamberlains,  and  a  hundred  ladies  and  maidens  in  ricbcat  appareL  As 
the  dawn  rises  &om  tbe  dusky  clouds,  aa  the  moon  shines  in  mild  splen- 
dor among  the  stars,  so  she  eppenrs  in  tbe  mildness  of  her  youth,  her  ' 
beauty,  and  her  silent  love.  At  a  distance  stands  Sigfried  :  "  How  came 
h  to  pass,"  thought  be,  "  that  I  dared  to  woo  thee  ?  It  was  a  foolish  dream. 
Tet  I  would  lather  die,  than  give  Ihee  up."  Then,  according  to  tbe 
eoartly  cnslom,  Gnnther,  at  the  biddini;  of  Gemot,  invites  Stgtried  to  ap- 
proach, and  greet  their  sister.  Then  the  hero  steps  up,  and  bows  lovingly 
bcdbre  tbe  maiden  j  the  impulse  of  sweet  love  draws  them  each  to  tbe 
oUier,  Bad  looks  of  afiection  arc  stealthily  exchanged. 

But  not  a  word  is  spoken,  until  after  the  mass  with  which  the  festival 
began,  when  the  maiden  thanked  the  hero  for  the  valiant  asBistance 
which  he  bad  rendered  to  ber  brothers.  "  It  was  all  for  your  sake,  Lady 
^iemhild,"  answered  Sigfried ;  and  now,  since  the  month  has  trusted 
itself  a  little,  Sigfried  remains  twelve  days  after  the  coaclu^n  of  the 
feast  near  the  loving  maiden.  Then  tbe  foreign  guests  withdraw ;  and 
Sigfried  himself  prepares  for  departure,  for  he  hardly  dares  to  hope  tliat , 
he  shall  gain  his  great  irish.  Yet  he  is  easily  persuaded  by  the  words  of 
young  Giselher  tp  tarry  still  longer  where,  in  the  simple  words  of  the 
song,  be  was  very  dear,  and  daily  saw  the  beautiful  Kriemhild. 

But  now  there  was  a  queen  who  lived  far  away  beyond  tbe  sea ;  glorioni 
in  remarkable  beauty,  but  also  glorious  in  remarkable,  almost  superimman; 
strength ;  with  the  men  who  desired  her  hand,  she  threw  for  this  stake  tbe 
lance,  hurled  the  huge  stone,  and  sprang  after  the  thrown  stone  in  a  bold 
1^^  ;  only  40  him,  who,  without  failure,  conquered  in  each  of  these  three 
games,  would  she  surrender  hersel£  He  who  failed  lost  his  head. 
Already  many  a  hero  had  voyaged  in  vfun  for  tbe  love  of  the  strouK, 
wariike  virgin,  Brunhild,  never  to  return ;  then  King  Gnnther  detenniae* 
to  hasard  his  Ufe  for  her  band,  and  summons  Sigfried  to  assist  him  in  the 
irotriog.    Sigfried  oonaenls,  on  ocm^tioa  that  Oonther  wiU  give  him  bia 
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Bistef  ffreimhild  to  wife ;  Gunther  p-romises  to  do  this  as  soon  as  Bninhilj 
shall  have  arrived  in  the  land.  This  agreement  is  cemented  by  an  oath, 
and  a  ship  is  made  ready  for  Iheir  departure  ;  e^hields  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  rich  garments  are  carried  to  the  shore,  and  out  of  the  windows 
gaze  the  troubled  eyes  of  loving  children  after  the  heroes'  who  sit  under 
the  swelling  sail  Ht  the  rudder  of  the  Rhine  ship.  For  Sigfried,  the  skill- 
ful sailor,  guides  the  helm  himself,  and  Gunther,  in  like  manner,  seize* 
the  oar.  After  a  voyage  of  twelve  days,  they  come  to  Isenttein,  where 
Brunhild  reigns.  Eighty  six  towers  loom  up  along  the  shore  in  strange, 
gloomy  splendor,  enclosing  three  wide  palaces,  and  a  great  regal  hall,  nil 
built  of  white  marble,  i^igfried  alone  is  acquainted  with  this  disumt 
country,  this  wonderful  castle,  and  ils  proud  mistress.  And  she,  too, 
knows  the  hero  who  approaches  her  well,  only  too  well.  "  Be  welcome," 
she  exclaims,  without  asking  who  it  is;  "be  welcome,  Sigfried,  here  in 
my  land.     What  means  your  journey?     1  should  like  to  know  that." 

"There  stands,"  answers  Sigfried  to  his  questioner,  "  Gunther,  a  king' 
on  the  Rhine,  who  desires  to  gain  thy  hand  ;  be  is  my  lord ;  I.  his  vassal; 
for  your  sake  we  come."  Then  the  contests  begin ;  but  Gunther,  unable 
to  defend  himself  against  the  monstrous  powers  of  the  strong  virgin,  has 
Sigfried  for  bis  proxy.  The  latter  puts  on  his  invisible  cloak,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  contests  invisibly  in  Gunlber's  place ;  Gunther  is  to  he 
combatant  only  in  appearance.  For  Queen  Brunhild  they  bring  forward 
the  inflexible  spear  which  she  is  accustomed  lo  hurl,  with  its  heavy  pole, 
and  broad  iron  that  cuts  lerrihly  on  its  three  rough  edges ;  also  they  bring 
into  the  circle  a  huge  round  stone  for  hurling,  which  takes  twelve  men  to 
carry  it- 
She  turns  up  the  sleeves  on  her  white  arms,  poises  ber  lance,  and  the 
strife  begins.  Gunther,  lo  whom  Sigfried  is  as  iovisihie  as  to  the  rest, 
quakes  before  his  terrible  opponent,  whom  yet  he  is  anxious  to  win ;  then 
Sigfried  approaches  him,  and  takes  bis  shield,  and  bids  him  only  make  the 
motions  of  (he  conflict ;  and  how  Gunther  rejoices  when  he  knows  the 
helping  presence  of  Sigfried  !  Now  the  ama^.on  burls  ber  spear,  and  the 
sparks  fly  like  flames  blown  by  the  wind  from  the  shield  of  her  antagonist  . 
which  receives  it;  Sigfried  totters  a  moment,  but  soon  holds  bis  fooling 
firm,  and  then  hurls  with  still  wilder  strenglJi  his  spear  against  Brunhild. 
Her  shield  receives  it,  but  she  falls.  "  Thanks  for  your  hit,"  cries  the 
mighty  maiden,  springing  up  quickly  ;  "  thanks,  noble  knight  Gunther  T 
And,  angry  that  she  is  heat«n,  she  hastens  after  the  stone,  seize-s  it,  swings 
it  around  with  giant  strength,  and  hurls  it  to  a  great  dietance,  and  then 
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leaps  after  it  and  away  over  it»  with  sacli  spring  tbat  all  her  annov 
loud  resounds. 

But  the  bold,  mighty  Sigfried,  with  fab  long,  lithe  body,  seiJies  instao^j 
the  stone,  swings  it,  and  throws  it  fiur  OTer  his  opponent,  and  leaps,  taking 
the  king  also  under  his  arm,  with  superhuman  strength  the  monstrous 
spring,  even  £Eulher  than  Brunhild  had  leapt.  She  turns  instantly,  to  her 
retinue,  ^  Kinsmen  and  vassals,  you  are  all  subject  to  King  Gunther." 

Preparations  are  made  for  the  home  voyage,  and  after  I%gfri0d  had 
first  visited  his  Nibelungen  kingdom,  and  had  taken  with  him  thence 
vassals  and  rich  treasures,  the  two  heroes  voyage  back  over  the  sea,  and 
op  the  Rhine,  towards  Worms,  Sigfiried  in  advance,  as  herald  of  the 
victory  achieved,  and  of  the  approaching  queen  of  the  country.  The 
goal  is  reached :  as  Brunhild  is  affianced  to  Ghinther,  so  is  Eriemhild  to 
Sigfried ;  the  loving  girl  is  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  hero,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  kings  and  numberless  retainers,  the  bride  gires  and  re- 
ceives the  first,  the  espousal  kiss. 

But  opposite  this  happy  pair,  sits  the  other  couple  with  sad  counte- 
nances, Gunther  and  Brunhild ;  tears  course  over  the  dear  cheeks  of  the 
beautiful  migestic  Brunhild.  Astonished  and  anxious,  for  conscience 
accuses  him,  Gunther  inquires  after  the  cause  of  her  tears ;  and  Brunhild 
answers,  ^  I  weep  for  Kriemhild  thy  sister,  because  thou  hast  not  given 
her  to  a  king,  but  to  one  of  thy  vassals,  and  hast  degraded  her  by  a  maiw 
riage  with  a  subject  man."  ''  Never  mind  it  my  beautiful  wife,"  responds 
Gronther,  ^  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time  why  I  have  given  my  sister  to 
Sigfried :  she  will  lead  a  happy  life  with  this  hero." 

Here  we  stop  the  course  of  the  story  for  a  moment  to  remark  with 
Vilmar,  whose  account  of  the  Niebelungenlied  we  have  done  little  more 
than  translate,  tbat  here  commence  the  complications  of  that  unhappy 
knot,  whose  secret  windings  Jead  us  through  the.  mazes  of  the  poem.  It 
has  been  related  already  tbat  Sigfried  and  Brunhild  knew  each  other  at 
onoe  when  he  and  Ghinther  reached  her  realm ;  and  now  we  find  Brunhild 
weeping  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  alleging  as  a  reason  what  is 
evidently  only  a  pretext ;  for,  that  Sigfried  is  a  king  she  might  know  in 
answer  to  a  single  question — ^indeed  she  must  have  known  it  already* 
Gunther  gives  an  evasive  answer  obviously  so  as  not  to  expose  himself. 
We  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  guess,  that  Brunhild  had  anterior  claims 
upon  Sigfiried ;  and  now  the  long  extinguished  love  awakes  in  glowing 
flames  of  jealouiy. 

Here  also  presses  into  the  heroic  legend,  the  otherwise  invisible  hand 
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of  Ibe  old  beithen  m3rlbolc^;icaI  legend,  and  wrttea  as  it  were  its  cane  on 
the  wall,  filling  the  heart  of  all  preaent  with  anxious  foreboding  and 
boTTDF.  BrunhUd,  as  we  know  from  the  northem  legends,  whioh  han 
preserved  the  heathen  fonn  of  this  originallj  pnre  German  mjtli,  Bnu- 
hiU  is  a  Yalkjra,  one  of  those  battle-maidens  of  Odin  the  snpreme  god 
<^  the  German  world,  who  are  his  messenger%  and  eleot  thoee  who  an 
destined  to  fidl  in  battle,  and  wait  aa  them  after  their  arrival  at  Walhalla, 
preaenting  them  the  drink  of  the  gods  to  qoaC  Odin,  for  some  &nlt 
which  she  has  committed,  has,  with  4  prick  of  his  magical  aleep^ndocing 
thorn,  pat  her  into  a  deep  sleep  and  surrounded  her  with  a  faigh  wall  of 
bnmiug  flame,  an  a  punishment.  Then  approaches,  not  the  Amts,  bat  the 
serene  viciiiriuii-  r/ml  Sigfrit-ii.  iLc  god  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Spring,  the 
god  of  gloriouci  Nature,  with  beaming,  flashing  eyas.  He  breaks  ihrougb 
the  wall  of  Same,  awakes  and  reacues  the  beauteous  prisoner,  and  marries 
her,  the  god  of  light  marries  the  earthly  maiden.  But  the  bridal  joj  is 
short.  Sigfried  departs,  departs  forever  from  bis  young  bride,  as  the 
year- in  never  tarrying,  pililess  progress  departs  from  his  lirst  love  the 
rerdant  Spring,  to  unite  with  a  second  love  the  glowing  Summer. 

This  oldest  form  of  the  legend,  this  mythical  back  ground,  has  been 
either  pre-supposed  in  theNiebclungenlicdas  it  has  come  down  to  us,  or  has 
been  designedly  suppressed,  or  at  the  time  when  the  poem  received  ita 
present  form  had  become  so  dimmed  by  age  that  the  tale  could  not  med- 
dle with  it.  At  any  rate  the  myth  has  vanished — it  is  dumb — but  yet,  as 
it  were,  it  opens  its  IJps,  and  thus  lets  itself  be  noticed.  And  if  we  draw 
the  curtain  which  time  baa  thus  gently  pushed  back,  what  depths,  what  an 
abysa  of  wonders  opens  up  before  our  eyes!  The  Valkyra  in  their  half 
divinity,  and  Sigfiied  the  shining  god  in  bis  superhuman  splendor  and 
strength,  Odin  lord  of  worlds  and  giver  of  victory,  and  near  them,  if  we 
should  follow  the  myth  further,  Donar  and  Ziu,  Fro  and  Frowa  and  all 
the  wonderful,  half  monster,  half  divine  forms  of  the  old  heathen  my- 
thology! And  behind  these,  behind  Sigfried  and  Odin,  the  Valkyra  and 
Ziu,  we  should  gel  a  glance  of  a  people,  thoughtful,  proud,  harsh,  often 
wild,  but  a  people  formed  by  Nature,  and  who  bad  in  their  deepest  soul 
B  sense  cf  her  mysteries. 

Iiet  us  return  now  lo  the  progress  of  our  song,  which  is  divested, 
indeed,  of  its  supemalural  elements  for  the  most  part,  or  shows  them  only 
from  that  deep,  dark  back-ground  into  which  we  have  just  glanced,  and 
into  which  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  to  look,  by-and-by ;  but 
wfaiofa  shows  us  the  deepest  elements  of  human  life,— jealousy,  hate,  lust 
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of  blood,  revenge, — in  tbeir  fullest  action,  and,  indeed,  so  wonderfollj,  bo 
inseparablj,  blended  witb  the  noblest  impulses  of  the  human  breast, 
love,  good  faith,  gratitude,— Cis,  in  truth,  thej  ar$  blended  in  the  human 
heart ;  so  that,  even  to-daj,  the  same  pulsation  can  beat  love  and  hate,  enyy 
and  gratitude.  This  transformation  of  the  legend  and  the  song  from  ita 
rougher,  mythical  character  into  a  milder  and  more  hnman  form,  is  due 
exclusively  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

Bodingly  the  song  proceeds.  The  first  step  towards  the  fulfillment  of 
the  anxious  dream  of  the  lovely  Kriemhild,  with  which  the  poem  biigan, 
baa  been  taken.  The  jealousy  of  Brunhild  is  aroused.  Quickly  follows 
the  second  step. 

Brunhild,  although  vanquished,  resumes  her  unbridled  passioki  for  con- 
teats,  her  wild  lust  of  battle.  On  the  evening  of  her  wedding-day,  she 
wrestles  again  with  Gunther,  her  newly  married  spouse ;  and  he,  not 
having  the  strong  aid  of  Sigfried,  as  before,  is  shamefiilly  conquered,  and 
ignominiously  bound  with  the  girdle  of  his  wife,  which  she  throws  around 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  on  which  she  hangs  him  up  upon  a  hook  fiststened 
in  the  wall ;  and  only  after  the  most  piteous  beseechings  is  he  released. 
Sad  and  chagrined,  the  next  day  he  appeals  to  Sigfiried  for  his  help ;  the 
latter  slips  into  his  invisible  cloak,  and  wrestles  again  with  the  tameless 
woman,  and  conquers  her  again.  But  this  time  he  takes  from  her  unper- 
ceived  her  girdle  and  a  ring.  Sigfried  gives  them  both  to  his  own  wife, 
Kriemhild,  to  his  own  destruction  and  hers,  to  the  destruction  of  her 
nation,  her  brothers,  their  vassals,  and  many  thousand  noble  heroes. 

[To  BB  COMTCnnED.] 
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A  LOKSLT  iaiuid  in  the  South,  it  shows 
Its  frosted  brow,  and  waves  its  shaffgy  woods. 
And  snllenlv  above  the  billow  broods. 

Here  he  that  snook  the  frighted  world  arose. 

'Twas  here  he  gained  the  strength  the  wing  to  plnme, 
To  swoop  npon  the  Amo's  classic  plains. 
And  drink  tne  noblest  blood  of  Bnrope's  veins — 
His  eye  bat  glanced  and  nations  felt  their  doom  1 

Alas  I  **  how  art  thon  fall'n,  oh  Lncifer, 
Son  of  the  morning  I"  thou  that  wast  the  scoaige 
And  glonr  of  the  earth— whose  nod  conid  nrge 

Prond  armies  deathward  at  the  tramp  of  war  1 
And  did'tt  thon  die  on  kma  Helena's  isle  t 
And  art  thon  nonght  bat  dost  and  aihes  vile  1 

10 
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Thesx  are  mouy  peroooa  whom  M  first  we  admire,  but  whose  ohsno- 
ten,  as  we  look  deeper  and  deeper  into  them,  grow  Dme  the  more  at- 
ttactiTe. 

There  are  some  persons  whom  we  know  only  to  lore,  whose  talents 
shine  brighter  and  brighter,  whose  hearts  beat  nearer  and  nearer  in  unison 
with  our  own,  and  the  springs  of  whose  actions  are  clearer  and  pnrer  the 
deeper  down  we  look. 

A  few  of  both  these  olassee  who  have  long  since  passed  away,  yet  soi^ 
vire  on  the  printed  page.  We  may  know  them  and  oommune  with  Ihein^ 
They  talk  with  us,  and  we  see  the  workings  of  their  minds  and  hearts  as 
really  as  if  they  were  our  bosom  friends. 

Charles  Lamb  belcmgs  empLatioiUj  omoag  those,  who  tbe  better  they 
are  known,  the  better  they  loved.  Both  bU  peculiar  temperament  and  the 
ecoentricities  ot  bis  character  can  be  gathered  irom  the  writings  which 
be  himself  published;  and  yet  a  perusal  of  his  caD6dential  letters,  since 
given  to  the  world,  in  which  are  revealed  the  juya  and  eorrons  of  his 
chequered  life,  and  where  th<?  thougbta  of  hia  heart  are  made  known,  and 
his  heart  ilwlf  is  laid  open,  so  that  not  only  its  noble  ampHiude,  but  its 
innermost  recesses  can  be  seen,  throws  a  new  light  OTer,  and  impart^  t 
new  life  to,  his  productions.  In  speaking  of  Lamb  we  must  first  r^aid 
him  in  a  literary  point  <^  view,  for  so  only  is  he  generally  known.  We 
cannot  claim  for  him  popularity,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  we  may  call 
Milton  a  popular  writer.  All  acknowledge  JMiltoD  a  giant,  and  look  upon 
the  beaateotiB  symmetry  of  his  towering  dimeot^iona  with  wondering  admi- 
ration ;  while  Lamb  is  re^aiiled  bj-  many  as  insipid,  and  by  others,  of 
good  intellect  it  may  be,  with  indifference.  But  the  very  qualities  which 
account  for  this,  will  always  secure  for  him  a  select  few  of  devoted 
admirers. 

That  he  was  a  man  <rf  real  genius  and  originality  none  can  deny, 
although  they  may  think  his  genius  wayward  and  misdirected,  and  his 
originality  partaking  too  mncfa  of  eccentricity.  It  is  true  that  hie  genius 
soared  not  so  high,  nor  in  so  broad  a  sphere  as  that  of  the  first  grot 
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names  in  literature ;  but  in  his  own  sphere  he  was  perfect ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  peculiar  powers  he  has  left  specimens  that  must 
always  be  considered  gems  in  literature ;  wonderful  for  their  felicity  of 
expression,  and  exhibiting  the  rarest  tenderness,  delicacy  and  naturalness. 

As  a  Poet  he  has  not  a  claim  to  an  extended  fame ;  and  yet  he  has 
written  some  pieces  of  touching  sweetness,  and  of  great  power.  Many 
of  his  Ycrses  show  a  nice  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  some  of  them— 
^  The  Gipsy's  Malison,"  for  instance — are  extraordinary  for  their  force. 

His  dramatic  writings  were  but  -poorly  received.  ^'  John  WoodTil,"  a 
tragedy  which  appeared  in  1804,  was  regarded  a  failure,  and  ^  Mr  H.,' 
a  farce  which  came  out  two  years  later,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  for- 
mer of  these,  from  his  intense  admiration  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Elixa- 
bethan  era,  was  written  in  imitation  of  their  styliB  and  manner,  and 
although  it  abounds  in  rich  and  striking  passages,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  deficient  in  plot,  and  somewhat  constrained  in  style*  The  farce 
never  was  reproduced  after  the  first  night. 

As  a  critic  of  the  old  English  dramatists  he  is  distinguished,  and  is 
said  to  show  an  excellent  appreciation  of  their  merits,  and  a  *'  fine  critical 
taste  in  analyzing  their  genius.''  His  story  of  ^  Rosamund  Grey"  is  most 
beautiftil  in  its  touching  simplicity. 

But  it  is  as  an  essayist  that  he  is  most  known,  and  as  such  he  is  great 
The  exquisite  Elia  fills  a  place  in  our  literature  that  no  one  else  has  filled 
or  can  filL  The  essays,  so  signed,  are  like  nothing  else.  They  breathe 
a  spirit  peculiarly  their  own.  Partaking  of  the  same  general  character- 
istics of  style  as  the  old  English  writers,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  true 
wU,  and  of  humor  unique  and  inimitable ;  while  strangely  yet  gracefully 
intermingled  with  these,  are  gleams  of  the  most  tender  and  touching  pathos. 
A  stroke  of  wit  or  a  shower  of  puns  often  does  more  to  impress  a  truth, 
than  would  a  whole  page  of  moral  demonstration.  You  may  find  your- 
self startled  by  some  expression ;  but  jrou  can  always  trace  it  back  to 
Liamb's  affection  for  the  truth  and  his  love  for  the  natural.  Indeed,  his 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  affectation  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  char- 
acter, the  main  spring  of  his  action.  If  he  speaks  of  grace  before  meat 
in  a  manner  that  seems  absolutely  shocking,  the  piece  being  examined 
will  show  that  it  is  the  want  of  grace  that  he  deprecates :  he  would  have 
g^titude  not  so  arbitrarily  marke;dL41>y  an  occasion,  but  would  have  thanks 
retomed  for  books  and  friends,  Vd  the  delights  derived  from  art,  as  wdl 
as  for  daily  bread.  *  # 

His  pc^alar  fidlacies  take  their  rise  in  essentially  the  same  trait  of 
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dtaracter.  Elia  has  s  remarkable  love  for  whatersr  ii  <M,  and  stnu 
paflSagea  springing  from  this  emotion  are  as  monng  in  their  eloquence,  aa 
■iiTthing  that  ever  fell  &em  the  lips  or  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  cdd 
masten. 

Another  ma^ed  pecnliaritj  is  his  disposition  lo  defend  the  weakei 
■ide,  his  Bjnmpathjr  vith  the  neglected.  He  compluns  of  "the  decay  of 
beggars"  in  the  metropolis,  and  priUses  the  ehimne;  sweep.  1^  pecu- 
liar power  and  genial  qnaintness  of  Elia  are  well  displayed  in  the  easajs 
entitled  "The  confessions  of  an  Inebriate,"  "A  Quaker  Ueetiiig,'' 
"  Dream  Children,"  and  "  DiseertationB  on  Boast  Fig." 

But,  pleasant  as  it  would  be,  we  cannot  linger  longer  with  the  litararj 
Charles  Lamb,  the  man  of  get^os.  He  stands  alone  in  his  orig^DaUQ', 
inimitable,  abounding  in  idioajncracies,  witty,  chaste,  pore,  sareastie,  elo- 
quent, natural.  And  yet,  were  it  not  for  the  morbid  appetite  exiting  at 
the  present  day  for  the  amusing,  bis  readers  woald  be  fewer  than  tbey 
.DOW  are,  and  now  they  are  not  many.  This  seems  strange ;  but  there  is 
an  inner  sanctuary  of  feeling  where  Uie  vulgar  con  never  ent«r,  a  delieai7 
and  tenderness  of  sentiment  that  those  clamoring  after  stroi>g  senaatiaB 
can  neither  know  nor  appreciate. 

But  we  pass  to  speak  of  Charles  ^jamb,  as  a  social  and  moral  being,  as 
a  man.  As  such  be  was  nobly  great.  Looking  npon  him  in  the  light  of 
bis  sublime  life,  daikened  as  it  was,  by  the  great  black  clood  of  aorrow 
tiist  always  hung  over  it,  it  seems  not  strange  tiuU  tw«a  writ  opoa  taa 
tomb  stone : 

"Ob  he  WM  good  U  a'er  a  sood  msn  lirad." 

In  circumstanoes  far  removed  from  opulence,  and  earning  -Um  dailf 
bread  by  the  daily  labor  of  bis  hands,  be  was  yet  priaoelj  inkia  muni^ 
oenoe.  His  hospitality  was  unbounded  i  his  table  and  ^itw^if  wa 
always  at  the  service  of  bis  friends,  and  many  there  were  wkeae  bigfaari 
joy  was  to  spend  a  social  evening  with  Charles  and  ICary  Jjmmb,  Colfr 
ridge.  Hood,  Haalitt,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  all  the  nutnerooa  aiEtis 
of  bis  frienda,  were  ttver  welcomed  with  n.  cordiality  iliat  could  epriag 
only  from  bii  aiTectionate  and  child-like  nature.  He  ia  eaid  to  liave  Iweo 
by  far  too  libentl  to  certain  literary  men  whose  importunity  be  could  not 
resist  He  binHelf  aaya  r  •'  Heaven  does  not  owe  me  Bixpence  for  all  I 
have  given  or  lent  lo  such  importunity.  I  only  gave  because  I  could  not 
V  bear  lo  refuse  il ;  and  I  have  dque  good  by  my  weakness."  Where  bs 
aaw  a  friend  in  real  need,  he  often  would  press  the  aoceptanoe  of  fifty  or 
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a  kondred  poanda  with  stammeriiig  aooenta,  and  in  a  spirit  of  delicate 
kindness  that  few  could  resists 

And  then  how  a£fectionate  he  was!  His  love  for  his  friends  wasdeept, 
ardent,  and  anchangeable.  How  it  is  breathed  forth  in  his  letters  I  ^'  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Coleridge.  Yours  truly,  Charles  Xiamb."  f'  Accept 
my  kindest  love,  and  believe  me  yours,  as  ever,  C.  L."  ^  But  I  £del  all  I 
can,  all  the  kindness  I  can  towards  you  alL  Grod  bless  you.  Yours  truly." 
^  With  my  kindest  love  for  all,  and  prayers  for  dear  Dorothyi  I  remain, 
most  affectionately,  yours,  C.  Lamb." 

A  letter  to  a  dear  friend  contains  a  beautiful  expression  of  filial  affilia- 
tion. He  says:  ^Ohl  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall 
the  days  that  are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ?  Not  those 
'  merrier  days,'  not  the  *  pleasant  days  of  hope,'  not  '  those  wanderings 
with  a  fair-haired  maid,'  which  I  have  so  ofien  and  so  feelingly  regretted ; 
but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  motker^t  fondness  for  her  school-boy.  What 
would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to  ask  her 
pardon  for  all  those  little  asperities  of  temper  which,  from  tjmu^,  to  time, 
have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain  I  And  the  day,  my  friend,  I  tifust^  will 
come ;  there  will  be  *  time  enough'  for  kind  o£Gices  of  love,  if  '  Heaven's 
eternal  year'  be  ours.    Hereafter,  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reproach  me." 

This  element  of  his  nature,  exercised  in  a  holy  love  for  his  sister,  in 
connection  with  his  own  self-denial,  is  what  g^ves  moral  grandeur  to  his 
life,  and  makes  Charles  Lamb  a  hero. 

See  him  I  Deliberately  conservating  his^  life  to  the  maintenance  and 
comfort  of  the  maniac  sister,  whose  hand  had  slain  his  mother;  taking  her 
to  bis  own  home,  and  cherishing  her  with  all  the  tenderness  and  depth  of 
affection  of  which  his  great  soul  was  capable ;  calmly  abandoning  forever 
the  hopes  of  marriage  with  a  lady  for  whom,  with  youthful  ardor,  he 
dierished  a  strong  reciprocal  affection ;  and  never  once  thinking  of  all 
tibia  as  a  virtue.  See  how,  through  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  his 
loTe  for  that  sister  constantly  increased,  until  it  almost  amounted  to  rever- 
enees  how,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  in  poor  lodgings,  and 
poverty,  he  still  managed  to  hoard  for  her  a  competency,  in  case  be  should 
be  taken  away.  Remember  this  in  connection  with  his  lavish  hospitality, 
and  that  he  died  leaving  enough  to  fulfill  all  his  hopes  for  those  left .  be- 
hind, and  then  say  what  you  think  of  it.  No;  forbear,  and  first  call  to 
miad  that  the  fraU,  excitable,  and  tremulous  Charles  Lamb  did  all  this, 
not  only  tamd  the  recurrent  madness  (^  his  sbter,  but  with  a  great  cloud 
hanging  over  his  own  head,  and  constantly  threatening  his  reason,  fi^r  he 
himself  had  seen  the  dungeons  of  the  mad-house. 
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Hie  umaJa  of  hutorjr  scaroel;  present  anolber  aucb  itutaace  of  beroic 
selfniemal  and'  Btarling  goodneaa,  vhere  a  man,  through  a  whole  Ufe4ime 
of  humiliadoD  and  weakoeH,  stood  face  to  &ce  with  the  moat  awful  of 
Heaven's  curses,  and  never  fltncfaed,  bat  rather  leaned  for  sapport  on  tht 
very  arm  that  was  raised  in  chastisement. 

Natorallj  hypochondriacal,  and  pressed  down  b;  pnch  a  giant  sorrow, 
with  an  inborn  physical  tenden<^  for  stimnli^-doeB  it  seem  strange  that 
be  should  bare  sought  at  intervalB  to  conceal  from  himself  the  gloominen 
e(  his  prospects,  in  the  excitement  of  strong  drink,  and  now  and  then  to 
pass  an  hoar  of  wild  forgetfiilness  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  intemperance  of  even  Charles  Lamb. 
And  jet,  oonsideriug  that  he  never  passed  the  bounds  of  "an  agreeable 
elevation,"  that  there  were  long  periods  of  tataX  abstinence,  and  that  he 
acGomi^isbed  so  fiillj  his  "life- work ;"  considering  this,  in  conaection  with 
what  we  have  jost  said  above,  let  us  not  look  too  harshlj  upon  this  one 
failing.  We  should  remember,  in  regard  to  this  and  all  other  points  of 
bis  character,  as  judged  of  from  his  works,  that  he  wrote  as  a  hmnuisL 
If  spaoB  permitted,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  notioe  some  of  the  iriiiins  and 
habits  of  this  remarkable  man,  bat  we  forbear.  Knowing  his  wlorj,  we 
.  are  no  longer  startled  bj  the  wild  contrasts  he  so  often  presents,  and  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  incoherent  and  eccentric  wildnees  of  his  miith. 

The  inquiry  naturalfy  arises,  Was  this  man,  whose  life  ma  ao  ndoknt 
with  goodness,  a  Christian  7  We  can,  withoot  preenmptioa,  Mt  least  bope 
tbat  he  was,  notwithstanding  manj  incongruitiea,  and  bis  dread  <i  eoo- 
templating  the  fatare.  This  dread  took  its  rise  from  the  &et  that  Ui 
horison  was  always  dtsflgared  by  the  grim  spectre  of  madtMsa  feravw 
standing  over,  and  only  delaying  to  dasp,  the  one  dearest  to  Urn  on  aailb ; 
and  casting  wistful  and  threatening  glanctie  at  himself. 

This  very  thing, — the  awfiil  barrenness  of  all  human  hope,  the  vmty 
of  all  things  earthly, — seems  to  have  compelled  him  to  fix  Us  t«g>iy 
upon  that  blessed  place,  where  reason  herself  enbject  (o  the  great  law  ef 
love,  sit^  on  ber  throne  forever  in  glory ;  where  iben  is  no  mors  aepwa- 
tion  from  loved  onee ;  and  where  sflectaiton  and  hypocrisy  were  never 
known.  Tliat  he  found  the  living  way,  I  sny,  we  may  hope.  Alihougb 
I  might,  in  confirmation,  quote  by  the  pxge,  I  will  transcribe  only  a  ^iogie 
sentence  written  to  Coleridge.  He  says :  "  Few  but  laugh  nl  me  for  read- 
ing my  Testament.  They  talk  a  Iwnguage  I  understand  not ;  1  conceal 
sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzele  to  them." 

We  have  pdd  this  bumble  but  heart-felt  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
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much-loYed  name.  If  you  seek  for  excitement,  or  expect  profound  and 
extended  dissertations  on  ethics  or  morals,  never  take  him  from  the  shelf. 
But  if  joa  love  genuine  humor,  and  delight  in  wdyward  ingenuousnesSi 
•and  can  appreciate  true  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  can  love 
and  sympathize  with  a  great  and  noble  heart,  read  the  essays  and  letters 
of  Charles  Lamb. 
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^  I  CANNOT  think  as  you  do.  People  always  have  differed  in  their 
beliefs,  and  the/  always  will :  I  don't  expect  to  see  the  time  when  they 
agree,  and  I  don't  belieye  you  ever  wiiL" 

The  words  were  not  uttered  petulantly,  as  the  last  resort  of  a  discom- 
fited disputant.  They  were  not  the  fiippant  words  of  a  conceited  youth, 
who  thought  to  acquire  a  short-lived  notoriety  by  pompous  pretensions  to 
a  shallaw  philosophy.  They  yrere  not  words  of  speculation  at  all,  but  of 
spontaneous,  practical  feeling ;  and  they  had  no  connection  with  a  system 
of  philosophy,  except  so  far  as  the  convictions  of  every  mind  respecting 
the  vicissitudes,  and  mysteries,  and  painful  seeming  contradictions,  of  this 
t  immaterial,  but  intensely  real,  somethings  which  we  call  Human  LifIS, 
mutt  take  a  philosophic  form  of  some  kind,  good  or  bad*  They  contain 
a  thought  which  has  been  in  many  minds,  whibh  has  weighed  upon  many 
hearts ;  for,  though  diverse  circumstances  occasion  circumstantial  differ- 
enoes,  the  histories  of  human  minds  and  human  hearts  are  not  so  dissimi- 
lar as  we,  in  our  individuality,  and  selfishness,  and  shallow  thinking,  are 
apt  to  suppose.  ^  And  if  words  of  spontaneous  feeling,  why  not  words 
of  truth  ?  Your  boasted  criterion  of  common  consent  is,  at  bottom,  but 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  mankind,  and,  obviously,  no  individual  can 
have  surer  grounds  of  certainty  than  are  found  in  his  own  spontaneous 
feelings.  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  Gk)d."  Too  fast,  good 
friend,  by  half  I     In  the  first  place,  common  consent  is,  in  itself  no 
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criterion  of  oerteinCy  at  &1L  The  old  conaent  of  phristendom  to  tho 
Ptolemaic  Bjstem  was  no  eafficient'  ground  of  certaintj  to  tbem,  or  to  ni, 
of  its  truth.  The  common  notion  of  inhiicj — which  is  humanttj  in  one 
stage  of  derelopment — is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  ^ 
laughing,  wondering  Iwbj-laGfl  behind  the  mirror,  as  well  as  one  in  innt 
of  it.  The  consent  must  contain  certain  elements,  or  poeeesa  eertua 
charBCteristJcs,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  which  alone,  does  it  poeaess  aoj 
authority  as  common  contient ;  and  these  cbaracleristics  ma^  belong,  and 
give  the  certaintj'  of  truth,  to  a  belief  which  is  opposed  to  common  con- 
sent. Of  these  characteristics  more,  perhaps,  in  the  sequel.  Id  the 
second  place,  while  it  can  hardlj'  be  disputed  that  the  ultimate  gronnd 
of  certainty  in  knowledge  is  something  which  may  be  called  a  feeling,  it 
will  be  wen  to  remember  that  that  word  is  verj  comprehenrive,  and, 
therefore,  very  vague, — that,  though  we  feel  that  a  stone  is  bard,  ftel 
uck,  feel  happy,  feel  a  desire  to  see  a  friend,  feel  love  and  hatred,  fed 
certun  that  a  proposition  is  true,  and  (eel  tlm  force  of  a  inith,  these 
feelings  are  not  in  every  respect  identical  merely  because  they  are  lU 
feelings;  that  when  we  i-all  them  feelings,  we  name  one  similarity,  which 
co-exists  with  many  and  nide  diversiiiea. 

Any  act  of  consdou^oeas  is  a  feeling;  to  feel  and  to  be  conscious  an 
synonymous  expres^icms.  As  seif- consciousness  is  a  necessary  attribate 
of  rational  beings,  every  act,  every  transient  or  permanent  slate  of  suclt 
a  being  is  attended  by  a  feeling.  If  I  clioose  I  not  only  exercise  volition 
but  feel  that  I  exen-ise  it;  if  an  emotion  is  excited  within  me  I  feel  that 
emotion  j  if  I  perceive  truth  I  feel  that  I  perceive  it.  In  all  tbeae  cases, 
however,  feeling  is  merely  that  consciousness  which  attenda  all  the  acts 
and  states  (rf*  ihe  soul ;  it  is  a  reliable  witness  of  what  passes  within  the  , 
soul,  but  to  everythiog  without  it  is  blind  and  deaf.  In  itself  it  cannot  be 
an  adequate  criteriun  of  certainty  in  knowledge,  since  it  attends  eveiy 
other  act  as  well  as  an  act  of  belief,  and  the  belief  of  error  as  well  as  the 
belief  of  truth. 

Consciousness  is  involuntary;  we  do  not  choose  to  be  conscious,  bnt  an 
conscious  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Uenee  it  is  not  unuatural  to  apply  the 
term  feeling  to  any  other  form  of  activity  which  is  spontaneous.  Thai 
we  say  that  we  feel  a  stone  to  be  hard,  meaning  by  such  language  tltat, 
whenever  a  stone  presses  upon  a  nerve  of  touch,  we  have  an  immediate 
intellectual  perception.  Thus,  too,  we  hear  of  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
though  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  in  jealousy  there  is  involved  the  so- 
tion  of  the  whole  mind— a  perception  by  the  intellect,  an  excitement  of 
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the  sosceptibilitj  and  at  least  an  internal  act  of  the  will.  A  selfish  mind| 
however,  is  spontaneously  jealous  when  the  object  of  its  regard  or  desire 
attracts  the  attention  and  excites  the  desires  of  others.  For  the  same 
reason,  many  other  complex  states  of  mind— love,  hatred,  etc — are  called 
feelings;  and  because  of  its  involuntariness  belief  is  sometimes  called  a 
feeling.  Such  language  is  the  unreflecting  testimony  of  common  sense 
to  the  fact  that — whatever  may  be  true  of  the  interference  of  the  will  in 
the  consideration  of  evidence— the  evidence  being  considered,  belief  is 
inevitable ;  will  cannot  prevent  it  or  alter  it.  But'that  this  characflbristic 
is  not  by  itself  a  sufficient  test  is  evident  from  tbe  fact  that  cUl  belief  is 
involuntary  at  the  moment  of  conviction,  belief  in  the  inherent  righteous- 
ness of  holding  human  beings  as  property  not  excepted. 

Feeling  is  most  properly  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  that  of  mere 
consciousness  or  spontaneity,  yet  including  both.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
a  class  of  facts  which  are  found  only  in  consciousness,  and  to  become  per- 
sonally conscious  of  which  is  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them.  ^  Our  three  grand  faculties — ^intellect,  feeling,  will — express  the 
intimacy  of  our  relations  to  that  which  is  without  us.  In  thought,  we 
stand  before  the  objective  and  look  at  it ;  in  feeling,  we  are  spontaneously 
drawn  towards  it  because  of  mutual  pre-adi^tations ;  in  volition,  we  freely 
make  it  ours."  These  inlaid  tendencies  and  spontaneous  movements 
differ  widely  among  themselves.  Some  are  possessed  by  man  as  man,  and 
are  therefore  common  to  the  race.  Such  are  his  yearnings  for  the  society 
of  his  kind,  his  sense  of  unrest  without  a  supreme  object  of  religious  re- 
gard, and  the  like.  Others  originate,  not  in  the  common  nature  of  man, 
bat  in  the  mental  peculiarities,  the  diverse  natural  dispositions  and  tem- 
peraments, of  men ;  of  which  tally  life  affords  many  illustrations.  A  feel- 
ing of  this  kind  is  possessed  by  some  persons  in  a  high  degree,  in  some  it 
18  feebly  developed,  in  some  it  is  never  actually  manifested.  A  third 
class  of  feelings  manifest  themselves  only  after  ceiKain  choices  have  been 
made ;  they  are  inlaid  in  the  nature  not  like  the  classes  previously  men- 
tioned, as  universal  or  individual  necessities,  but  only  as  possibilities,  for 
the  actualizing  of  which  each  person  is  responsible.  Such  are  the  pe- 
culiar common  feelings  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  pro- 
fession, and  which  are  known  only  after  the  choice  of  such  occupation  has 
been  made ;  such  are  the  assimilated  feeliogs  of  chosen  Mends,  the  right 
feelings  which  attend  right  moral  action,  the  wrong  feelings  which  are 
occasioned  by  evil  choices.    Feeling,  now,  in  this  third  sense,  haying 

%  threefold  manifestation,  is  as  a  matter  of  fieust  very  controlling  in  respect 
It 
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to  belief;  tni  within  proper  limits  rif^tfall;  k>.  A  little  r> 
ever,  mil  ehow  that  these  limits  are  somewhat  lurtow.  Tiait  pntpoMca, 
in  favor  of  which  undoubtedly  flow  the  spontaneooB  feelings  of  oar  cxigi- 
nal  constitatioD,  we  must  consider  tme.  Bat  a  great  part  of  oar  belief 
b  anatteuded  by  aaj  immediate  feeling  except  the  [rieasam  of  metial 
actiTity,  and  that  pleasure  is  bat  the  response  of  oar  nstare  to  the  propo- 
sition that  man  was  bom  to  think.  In  respect  to  those  bel>e&  wUch  an 
accompanied  with  feeling,  the  response  of  the  feeUng  is  not  m  fdiable  a 
test  or  truth  aa  is  gea'erally  supposed ;  and  it  nukes  a  gmt  diSeroiM 
which  of  the  three  aboro-meotioned  activities  of  feeling  resptwd.  Tin 
reapoooe  oT  original  humaa  feelings  may  be  taken  as  fiill  i»T>of  of  die  tmA 
of  tomdhing  contmned  or  implied  in  the  proposition,  bat  pertnpa  not  d 
the  very  snhsiance  of  the  proposition,  as  the  following  ftam  Jnlloa  Mdller 
snfflciendy  proves.  "  Fetrent  love  among  men  has  not  seldom  been  vexed 
at  the  personal  distinction  of  those  united  by  it,  as  at  a  restraining  limits 
tion ;  in  moments  of  ecstatic  elevation  it  has  wished  to  remove  this  dis- 
tinction, in  order  to  become  immediately  one  with  its  betovad  otgeet,  one 
■elf.  It  is  a  noble  feeling  from  which  this  wish  ori^natea ;  bat  Qiat  wfaieh 
is  thereby  meant  is  something  difereat  from  what  is  said.  For  if  ow 
could  take  it  at  its  word,  the  design,  the  highest  activity  and  bleoBsdneM  ef 
love  woald  be  its  destmction,  since  love  is  not  a  relation  of  the  snbjeet  to 
itself,  but  is  a  fellowship  of  different  subjects.  What  that  desire  means, 
is  At  abiiily  of  unUmiUd  cothmtatieatiiM,  the  ability  to  make  its  own 
being  perfectiy  transparent  to  the  beloved  one,  and  similarly  to  poasen 
the  being  of  the  beloved  in  return."  The  tendencyof  feeling  may 
thus  be  mistaken  by  the  person  possessiag  it,  and,  if  so,  the  moot  ml- 
versal  feeling  ia  never  the  ultimate,  nor,  bf  itsdf,  ■  saffldeot,  tern  afott- 
tainty.  With  feelings  peculiar  to  a  natural  oast  of  mind  and  temperameat 
of  body,  additional  caution  mast  be  used.  Even  soppoeiiv  that  the  toat- 
mon  feelings  of  men  needed  no  discriminating  interpretation  in  order  to 
become  iniallible  teachers  of  troth,  yet  it  would  not  he&ee  follow  UMt 
individual  feelings  had  no  such  need.  One  who  should  thus  reason  would 
commit  the  same  blunder  with  him  who  makes  iself-iiicerest  his  Bupn>ine 
guide  in  morals,  just  because  conforniitj  lo  the  ultimate  rule  of  right  will 
in  the  end  secure  the  highest  good  of  each  and  all.  Aa  the  apparent 
interests  of  individuals  freqnenUy  clash,  so  also  tbeir  feelings.  A  person 
of  one  temperament  taking  his  fceliug^  as  ultimate  aathority  will  arrire 
at  Erectly  opposite  results  from  a  peraon  of  another  temperament  who 
takes  hia  fedings  aa  autlxni^;  nay  more,  the  same  person  at  one  time 
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wUl  contradict  himself  at  another  time.  But  a  proposition  and  its  contra- 
lictory  cannot  both  be  true;  if  tmgting  to  one^s  ^ feelings^  necessitates  a 
x>ntradiction,  feeling  in  this  sense  cannot  be  a  sufficient  test  of  truth.  It 
a  mere  madness  or  nonsense  to  infer  that  there  is  no  sudi  thing  as  truth, 
yr  that  the  testimony  of  our  feelings,  rightly  understood,  is  fallacious  or 
»qiiiyocal ;  all  that  such  contradictions  prove  is,  that  there  must  be  some 
letivity  outside  of  mere  feeling  before  the  truth  can  be  certainly  reached, 
rhe  same  things  maybe  said  of  the  testimony  of  feelings  of  the  third 
brm  of  manifestation  which  have  been  said  of  that  of  feelings  of  the 
lecond  form :  it  is  very  partial,  it  is  valid  when  its  own  limits  are  clearly 
lefined  and  it  is  rightly  interpreted,  it  is  very  commonly  misinterpreted, 
rhe  feelings  which  follow  morally  wrong  choices  prove  no  truth  except 
»y  tiie  way  of  a  rfduetio  adabiurdun;  they  stand  only  as  beacon  lights 
if  warning.  Truth  is  essentially  rational,  every  violation  of  moral  obli- 
^on  is  essentially  irrational,  and  light  has  no  fellowship  with  darkness, 
idd  now  the  further  consideration  that  all  feeling  is  either  blind  or  intel- 
igent ;  that  blind  feeling,  which  is  only  a  ^ense  of  unrest,  a  craving  for 
omething  it  knows  not  what,  but  something  which  it  does  not  already 
possess,  can  testify  to  nothing  but  to  a  nameless  want ;  that  intelligent 
eeling  is  bailed  upon  previous  or  simultaneous  knowledge,  the  intelli- 
;ence  existing  not  originally  in  the  feeling,  but  communicated  to  it  from 
he  intellect  or  the  consciousness ;  and  the  conclusions  already  reached 
nil  but  be  made  the  more  certain. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment — ^for  all  notions  bom  of 
itrong  feeling  and  weak,  submissive  intellect,  are  sentiments,  not  beliefs 
yr  knowledge — quoted  at  our  beginning  is  not  true  just  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  ^'  feeling ;"  a  codclusion  which  might  have  been  assumed  at 
he  outset  but  for  a  frequent  misapprehension.  Of  eaune^  the  ultimate 
est  of  certainty  in  kqowledge  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  activity  of 
he  faculty  for  knowing,  and  not  in  an  activity  of  feeling  or  will.  All  the 
acuities  conspire,  but  none  does  the  work  of  another.  Even  if  feeling 
fere  knowledge,  such  knowledge  would  not  be  intelligence,  except  in  sub- 
ttantiaUy  the  same  sense  in  which  the  bee  and  the  beaver  are  intelligent 
ufallible  knowledge  would  thus  be  actually  inlaid  in  the  nature,— f>erhap8 
QCffO  of  it  in  the  biped  than  in  the  insect  or  the  quadruped — ^but,  without 
he  intervention  of  some  other  activity  than  that  of  feeling,  the  mode  of  "^ 
ODOwing  would  be  no  higher  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider,  dhrecUy,  the  question  which  staodft 
B  the  caption  of  this  article^  imd  to  which  the'' preceding  discussion  has 
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been  preliminary.  Its  explicit  answer  may  be  easily  given,  bat  the  de- 
tailed discassion  of  it*— ooveriag  considerable  ground,  and  inrolving  a 
number  of  discriminatioDs — will  occupy  us  in  a  future  number.  All 
men,  after  considering  any  subjdct  patiently  and  fully,  may  come  to  iden- 
tically the  same  conclusion ;  after  considering  it  rightly,  they  must  come 
to  the  same  conclusion,  though,  in  each  case,  the  paths  of  their  approach 
may  be  different  Despite  all  human  errors  and  all  bitter  oontrorersies, 
in  the  best  sense  all  men  do  think  truly  and  think  alike,  and  only  dec^ve 
themselyes  when  they  suppose  they  think  otherwise.  No  human  being, 
with  a  sane  mind,  ever  did,  or  can,  disbelieve  this  proposition,  however 
much  he  may  hare  fancied  he  disbelieved  it  Its  actual  disbelief  would 
be  intellectual  annihilation,  and  the  annihilation  of  pretty  much  every- 
thing else.  Its  unconscious  belief  coupled  with  a  fancied  disbelief  is 
paralyzing  to  all  human  activity,  is  blighting  to  every  hope  of  human 
progress,  is  stilling  to  every  voice  of  love  and  joy,  is  a  crashing  wd^ 
upon  every  religious  aspiration.  Its  conscious,  intelligent  belief  cheers, 
and  enters  into  the  very  soul  of , every  active,  earnest,  padent,  hopeful  life. 


^«    4 
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Ths  erening  breeie  is  rippling  o'er  tlie  wi:?e, 
And  the  doll  sea  is  moaoiiig  on  the  shore. 
Come,  my  brave  boeimen,  trip  the  shining  dart 
So  hsste  we,  with  the  rising  gale. 

How  sweetly  breathes  the  firagrant  monntnin  air  t 
And  how  monmfiilly  fighs  the  warm  loath  wind, 

^ '         ^'  Bat,  my  brave  boys,  we'll  look  not  now  behiad. 

\       ^  ^'  So  haste  we,  with  the  rising  gale. 

Thongh  halmy  zephyrs  sway  the  towering  tress, 
Ever  gently  marmnring  through  the  grove ; 
With  the  tempest  and'storm  we're  sworn  to  vore. 
So  hasl9  we,  with  the  rising  gsls. 
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Thb  phenomena  of  dreams  are  among  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  metaphysician  in  all  ages.  The  ancients  divided  dreams  into 
&Ye  classes ;  the  two  most  general  were  those  that  they  considered  oracu- 
lar, and  those  that  were  not :  the  former  could  only  be  secured  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  temple  of  some  deity. 

The  hypotheses  offered  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  account  for  these 
phenomena,  are  certainly  not  less  ingenious  or  philosophical  than  many 
which  have  been  produced  by  modern  writers  on  zoonomia.  These  were 
of  course  based  upon,  or  modified  by,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  each  sect 
of  philosophers.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  in  regard  to  sensation,  was 
that  it  was  caused  by  certain  organs  of  the  soul  coming  in  contact  with 
minute  forms  or  images,  which  he  supposed  external  objects  threw  off 
embodying  their  shape  and  properties,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  tenuity,  penetrated  the  body  and  reached  the  souL  He  ex- 
plained the  phenomenon  of  dreaming  in  the  same  manner,  not  remem- 
bering that  we  often  dream  of  immaterial  existences,  which  could  not 
throw  off  these  particles:  for  instance,  we  have  a  dream  within  a  dream, 
or  dream  that  we  are  dreaming.  i 

Aristotle  thought  dreams  were  occasioned  by  motions  excited  in  the 
brain  when  we  are  awake  and  continued  when  we  are  asleep.  The  Peri- 
patetics went  beyond  their  master  and  taught  that  the  soul  was  freed  from 
the  body  during  sleep,  and  exerted  itself  with  greater  freedom  and  vigor. 
Other  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  supposed  our  dreams  to  be 
the  suggestions  of  spirits,  either  good  or  bad,  from  the  fact  that  they  often 
seem  forced  upon  us.  But  most  of  the  theories  of  modem  writers  are 
simply  modifications  of  those  of  the  ancients. 

Since  visible  imagery  constitutes  the  most  important  portion  of  our 
dreams,  the  character  of  the  dreams  of  the  blind  becomes  an  interesting 
question.  I  give  the  case  of  Dr  Blacklock,  as  stated  by  Smellie,  as  hav- 
ing at  least,  an  in4irect  bearing  upon  our  own  views  of  the  nature  of 
these  phenomena.    He  was  asked  if  there  was  any  difference  between 
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his  ideu  of  penons  when  dreaming,  and  those  excited  when  he  wu 
awake.  He  replied  that  there  was  a  great  difference,  bat  coald  not  ex- 
plain it  for  some  lime.  At  last  he  cried  ont,  "  Now  I  have  it."  When 
he  was  awake  there  were  three  ways  in  iriiich  he  conld  distinguish  per- 
BOOB!  by  their  voice,  by  feeling  their  head  and  shoulders,  or  bj  attending 
to  their  manner  of  breathing.  But  in  sleep  the  objects  presented  them- 
selves with  mora  vividness,  and  without  the  intervuition  of  aaj  of  tbeae 
modes,  he  was  able  to  diatingoiah  distant  objects  through  the  insbn- 
mentality  of  threads  or  strings,  which  proceeded  frc»n  his  bodj  to  these 
otyects,  and  mutual  ideas,  if  the  object  was  animate,  were  tnuiamitted  bj 
the  vibrations  of  theae  threads. 

I  now  propose  to  give  mj  own  esplanalion  of  these  phenomena,  and 
discuss  the  qoestion :  Whether,  or  not,  our  dreams  partake  of  a  moral 
character? — whether,  or  not,  we  are  responsible  for  what  we  do  in 
sleep?  We  will  reverse  tbe  above  order,  and  look  first  at  their  moral 
character,  or  accounts bitily.  1  argue  lliat  the  moral  law  takes  cognizance 
of  onr  dreams,  first,  from  the  intimate  connection  there  is  between  out 
habits  of  thought  and  our  dreams.  1  am  lull;  anare  that  our  dreanu 
often  seem  altogether  independent  of,  and  contradictory  to,  our  characters ; 
but  the  same  might  be  prediciited  of  many  thoughts  that  flit  through  lbs 
mind.  But  it  is  not  often  that  either  our  tboughls  or  dreams  give  the 
lie  direct  to  our  moral  characters.  What  we  think  of  most,  nill  generelly 
ooostitate  the  subject  of  our  dreams,  and  the  moral  complexion  of  these 
dreams  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  our  habitual  thoughts.  Who  has 
not,  when  a  boy,  skinned  his  fist,  or  knocked  off  a  toe-nail  agiunst  the 
bed-stead,  in  an  imaginary  fight  with  the  school-mate  who  had  threatened 
to  whip  him  ?  What  love-sick  swain  is  there  that  has  gone  to  bed  think- 
ing of  melting  blue-eyes,  chestnut  locks,  and  a  fairy  form,  whose  dreams 
have  not  been  hot  the  reproduction  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  waking 
hours? 

To  such  aa  extent  are  our  dreams  the  exponent  of  oar  inner  lives,  that 
I  suppose  it  impossible  for  a  perfectly  pure  being  to  dream  an  impure 
dream. 

We  ai^e,  in  tbe  second  place,  that  we  will  be  held  responsible  for  oar 
dreams,  becaase  those  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  exercise  of  which  con- 
stitutes our  acts  moral  acts,  are  still  in  exorcise  during  sleep.  Volition, 
or  freedom  to  choose,  pre-supposing  a  knonledge  of  right  and  wrong,  con- 
stitutes man  a  free  moral  agent;  and  we  claim  that  volition  is  not  tn»- 
pended  during  sleep.     We  are  frequently  conscious  of  directly  exercising 
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iif  especiallj  when  our  dreams  partake  of  an  onpleasaat  fibavaoter.  .If 
volition  were  suspended,  our  dreams  could  only  ooeopy  a^&w  momenls 
of  our  sleep,  since  our  associations  would  be  suddenly  broken  <yff  at  tbat 
part  of  the  tram  of  ideas  which  were  originally  ^succeeded  by  Tolitioii ;  for 
the  train  of  ideas  in  our  sleep  were  originally  associated  when  yalitaons 
formed  a  part  of  that  train,  and  the  motion  consequent  on^voUtion  could 
not  be  produced  unless  volition  existed.  Professor  Stewart^  aftetra  careful 
examination,  thinks  yolition  is  not  suspended,  but  that  the  wiU  loses  its  con- 
trol over  those  fiwulties  of  the  body  and  mind  which,  during  our  waking 
hours,  are  subject  to  it  Now,  I  ask,  is  not  volition  an  exercise  of  the 
will?  If  so,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  will  is  suspended,  and  its 
exercise  continued  ? 

He  then  argues  that,  if  the  will  is  suspended,  we  would  expect  memory 
and  reason  to  be  also  suspended,  and  concludes  that  memory  t>,  from  the 
&ct  that  we  seem  to  associate  and  converse  with  friends  long  since  dead. 
Now  we  think  the  simple  fact  that  we  remember  these  friends  is  proof 
positive  that  memory  is  not  suspended.  That  we  do  reaeon  in  our  sleep, 
he  could  not  deny,  but  says  that  it  is  independent  of  will  To  what 
extent  a  process  of  reasoning  may  be  carried  on  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  several  powers  of  the  will,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  metaphysician 
enough  to  decide. 

Jouffroy,  after  establiriiing  the  fhct  that  our  capacities  are  ours,  but  not 
ourselves,  and  that  it  is  the  wt31  alone  whidi  constitutes  our  personality, 
says:  ''The  effort  demanded  by  the  eanirol  of  our  faculties,  is  Ihe  on^ 
tlung  which  fatigues  us ;  for  our  capacities  themselves  are  never  weary 
with  activity.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  weary  in  our  soul  but  the  will  or 
personal  energy ;  it  alone,  therefore,  has  need  of  sleep;  it  alone  reposes ; 
the  capacities  ^continue  to  operate,  but  we  do  not  continue  to  direct  them.'' 
I  think  I  have  already  shown  that  volition,  the  determining  power  of  the 
will,  must  necessarily  perform  its  functions,  or  the  phenomena  of  con- 
nected dreams  would  be  impossible,  which  is  all  we  contend  for« 

The  explanation  we  promised  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  is  our 
third  argument  for  their  moral  nature.  Dreaming  is  certainly  an  exer- 
cise of  the  mind ;  consequently,  it  is  simply  thinking ;  nor  is  it  a  less 
volnntaryaction  Uian  our  waking  thoughts,  for  the  process  of  thinking  is 
at  all  times  involuntary.  It  is  only  the  direction  and  -channel  of  oar 
thoughts  over  which  we  have  controL  It  may  be  objected  that  our 
dreains  seem  ta  be  realities,  whilst  our  thoughts  do  not  I  suppose,  were 
it  not  that  our  senses  contradict  themi  there  are  no  vagaries  4)f'the« 
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tion  which  woqU  not  seem  to  lU  tangible  exiatences,  and  dnring  sleep  the 
■BDHfl  are  almoat  entirelj  suspended. 

If  Kay  <aie  will  gire  me  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  phenomenco 
and  process  of  thou^t — of  the  flights  of  the  imaginoUon,  its  power  to 
asaociBte  things  and  places  widely  disconnected — to  commingle  the  real 
and  the  false — to  annihilate  time  and  space,  and,  in  its  creations,  to  disre- 
gard natural  phenomena,  and  make  theee  creations  seem  realities,  until 
contradicted  by  the  senses^^I  shall  then  be  able  to  give  an  explanalioD 
equally  philosophic  of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  dreanu ;  and, 
from  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  moral 
law  takes  cognizance  of  our  dreams,  since  they  are  but  the  "  thoughts  snj 
imaginadcms  of  the  heart." 


Thebk  are  a  thousand  pretty,  engaging  little  ways,  which  ereiy  penon 
may  put  on  without  running  the  risk  of  being  deemed  either  ftffjwt')^  or 
jbppiah.  The  sweet  smile,  the  quiet,  cordial  bow,  the  earnest  movemeDt 
in  addressing  a  friend,  or  more  especially  a  stranger,  whom  one  may 
recommend  to  our  good  regards,  llie  inquiriag  glance,  Che  graceful  utten- 
Uon  which  is  so  captivating  whea  united  witb  aelf-poasesaion, — these  trill 
insure  us  the  good  regards  of  even  a  cliurl,  Abovi:  all,  liiere  is  g  certain 
softness  of  manner  which  should  be  (.ulliTaied,  and  which,  in  either  man 
or  woman,  adds  a  charm  that  almost  entirely  compensates  for  lack  of 
beauty.  The  vwce  can  be  so  modulated  that  it  will  epeak  directly  to  the 
heart,  and  from  thut  elicit  an  answer ;  and  polittnesa  may  be  made  essen- 
tial to  our  nature.  Time  is  not  thrown  away  in  attending  to  euch  ihingi, 
insignificant  as  they  may  seem  to  those  who  engage  in  weightier  matcen. 
The  seeds  of  love  can  never  grow,  but  under  the  warm  and  genial  in- 
fliience  of  kind  feelings  and  affectionate  manners.  The  way  to  secure 
friends  is  to  show  that  you  care  for  them.  Let  every  one,  therefore,  see 
that  you  do  care  for  them  by  showing  tl  em  "  ilie  small,  gweet  courtesies 
of  life," — those  courtesies  which  cannot  offend,  and  which  insensibly  wia 
tits  hearts  of  alL 
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It  ii  onr  pleMlng  dntj  to  introdnce  th«  flfUi  TOlnme  of  A*  QniXTiBLT.  In  Ifae 
parfbrmince  of  thii  cereinoiij  m  ituU  omplaj  no  formula  of  t€df  deprtcUtioti,  nor 
■hall  we  homblT  execDte  the  "  kotow  " — cuting  dut  upon  onr  TSnermbls  locki,  Bud 
fanrowing  tbe  earth  wiih  our  tMib— for  the  ediflcaiton  of  an  admiring  public.  The 
QcABTSBLT  00  longCT  htgs  •  pUce — [t  occnpisi  a  poihion,  and  that  b;  no  rneani  oat 
of  inferioricj.  Ai  iu  editon,  wn  ImI  no  dtipotition  to  implon  (like  Mine  of  onr  pre- 
deceuora)  the  ijmpalh;  and  condolence  of  onr  friendi ;  bnt  we  are,  on  the  contrary, 
impelled  to  magnifj  onr  office.  We  conld  eaiilj  fill  a  imall  TOlnme  with  ^ipropriaie 
remark*  raggealed  by  h  fraitfot  a  theme ;  hnt  thoie  dttngtt  hare  been  often  nmg  in 
the  ean  of  the  world,  and  tome  new  thing  mnet  be  longht  ont  wherewith  to  amnae  the 
popnlar  (aocj.    A  word,  then,  to  onr  contribntori,  and  we  paw  on. 

It  ii  onr  eameat  detire  that  ereiy  ntenbcr  of  college  may  become  a  eontribntor  to 
onr  drawer.  We  hope  diat  no  one  will  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  writing  hj 
the  fear  that  hii  prodnctioni  will  bil  of  an  appearance  In  print.  Hanj  of  oar  friendi 
arein  thehahilof  eicniing  themaelTea  upon  a  pleaof  inabilit]>  "to  write  well enongh fbr 
tl>e  QDASTHXI.T."  To  tliii  we  can  only  replj  tliat  an  aathor  ii  leldotn  a  good  critic 
of  faia  own  wotkM ;  and  we,  moreover,  didm  to  ourHives  the  priiilege  oF  deciding,  in 
bU  case),  npon  the  merin  of  onr  eontribnlor*.  It  is  often  true  that  a  genniae  modeatj 
prerenti  one  from  perceiTing  tlie  ml  ezcellenaea  of  hie  work ;  bat  we  think  ii  ii  oftener 
tne  that  vanity  liet  at  the  root  of  the  "  gentle  lientation  and  rhamuog  baibfolneai " 
whidi  characteriiat  many  of  the  wril«ra  with  wliom  we  are  acqnainted.  If  any  one 
nally  donbta  hie  own  diilitiea,  we  consider  tlua  only  an  additional  reason  why  he 
riionld  at  once  commence  the  preparation  of  "an  article  for  the  (f^XKnni.i."  Ilieie 
hnoezarciae  in  college  wlilch  will  so  incnnae  one's  powers  of  composition,  and  so  ex- 
Mid  one's  knowledgB  of  rhetoric,  a*  will  the  carefhl  elaboralioQ  of  an  essay  for  onr 
drawer.  Though  we  cannot  promise  to  give  pnblicity  to  all  the  Ittcnbrations  of  genina, 
we  are  always  willing  to  receive  any  anicte  which  may  be  presented  (br  oar  inspection. 
Even  if  it  must  be  returned  "  witb  tiie  compliments  of  the  editors,  bnt  really  &c,"  the 
time  and  labor  ipent  in  its  prodaction  cannot  have  been  other  than  profitably  employed. 
It  ii  very  nnpleatant  for  ns  to  be  under  the  neeestity  of  coiuigning  the  efibrts  of  any 
one  to  the  colamn  of  "  Rejected  Addresses;"  and  we  foel  son  that  a  little  care  on  the 
pan  of  writen  woald  prevent  tbt  occurrence  of  any  snch  catasnopbe.  We  may  often 
err  in  onr  criticiBms,  aod  we  doabt  oot  that  the  correctness  of  onr  taite  will  be  tn- 
qoenily  called  io  qaeslioo  ;  hat  we  trost  those  who  diffsr  from  ns  will  remember  tlut 
there  are  certain  rales  of  rhetoric:  and  osagea  of  composition  to  which  all  mnit  conform. 
The  ofl-qnoled  maxim,  De  guttAua  nan  dupvtmdim,  ii  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  fitolti 
of  any  one ;  nor  can  we  consent  to  endoiM  the  opinloni  of  the  nun  who  call*  obMori^ 
12 
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profbnditf,  who  mkiuket  m«m  brarity  for  alcgaiit  coDOMiun,  and  wlio  moibi  tlx 
ommmeats  and  refinemeaU  of  rbaloric.  We  repeal  it — nnconthiMu  is  not  a  charadfi- 
iatic  of  eattgj,  aot  it  reflaemenl  sjnonomoiu  with  weaLneu. 

Thi  open  window  of  oar  Mnctam  commaodi  a  floe  Tiew  of  the  eoUcgo  gromidi ; 
and,  riding  in  onr  M  nrin-diBir,  biting  (be  editorial  qnill,  we  can  watdi  the  paaen  m 
ihej  uanter  kianrel;  down  ibe  walk*,  or  harrj  rapidly  on  th^  way  ap  the  himI, 
There  goee  ■  rollicking  Sophomore  who  has  do  bar  of  BUimial  Iwfbra  hi*  oyea.  He 
i«  in  the  hey-day  of  lift  and  actiTity ;  thonghu  of  the  future  weigh  lightly  upon  hi* 
tpiril,  and  he  ii  intent  only  npon  the  tme  Horatian  pleanueaof  eziiEance.  Yoad* 
(talki  a  yonng  gentleman  nbo  delights  in  One  raiment  and  costly  ^iparel ;  wito  an^e 
himself'foT  recitation  with  as  elaborata  can  ai  if  he  wen  going  to  a  ptecldeatlal  Istm. 
Let  us  admin  him,  for  is  he  not  happy  I  Has  he  not  the  handaomettp^r  of  whiiken 
in  college  I  Do  not  bis  boots  fill  a  capBcioos  trnnk  whenever  be  tr«*eli  abroad  I  Hen 
comas  a  ataWly  Bgnn,  perpendicniar  in  all  the  consdounes*  of  immacnlala  Tirtae,  a 
peripatetic  monnment  of  pertinadooi  rectiCade  and  sobriety.  Be  not  alarmed,  dear 
reader :  bare  we  not  all  heard  the  fsble  of  the  as*  In  the  llon'i  skin  I  Anon,  we  see  a 
yonth  pnihlng  hii  way  along  with  note  eret  erect  before  bia  fHce,  like  a  hjEtia  anuffing 
the  ^r  in  tearcb  of  carrion.  A  snspicioni  penon  is  he— ever  on  the  alert  for  miacbiif 
and  stratagem  :  imagining  evil  in  eYery  thing  which  he  does  □□[  full  j  n>m prebend,  and, 
jndging  other*  by  bimeelf,  be  can  find  no  one  who  deaervea  comDieodaiioD  or  admim- 
.  tion.  Heaven  aare  ns  from  the  loncb  of  his  clammy  fingers  !  Close  upon  the  beet) 
of  this  lorely  character  treads  a  man  of  bnmbler  ciieo.  Craft  and  sutilth  peep  can- 
tlonily  from  the  comen  of  hii  ejea,  and  step  noiaelessly  in  big  springiDg  boots.  We 
all  know  him  well,  for  is  he  not  often  seen  in  the  halls  of  the  Literary  Societies  ? 
Bah  I  enongh  of  thia  1    Let  ns  ibnt  the  window,  and  tam  oar  ejes  within. 

Wa  hare  been  not  a  little  stnnsed  by  the  recent  deTelopcnenu  in  fuhion  whifh  the 
warm  weadier,  of  late,  has  so  remarkably  fsrored.  All  ihrongh  the  long  moBtbs  and 
dreary  weeks  of  the  interminable  winter  and  spring,  iho  "jqnng  gentlemen  of  the 
lower  dassea"  lay  dormant  in  their  saber  soils  of  snulf-color  and  black  ;  and  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  passed  monrnftlly  Bvsy,  even  after  the  coming  of  sutnmer,  before  the 
gay  yonng  bnttarflies  coold  harsl  their  prison  walls,  and  spread  their  beaatiful  wings 
in  the  sunlight  and  air,  Bnt  ihc  wished  forday  finally  came,  and  brave  was  ibe  array 
which  the  walls  of  the  old  cbnroh  saw.  Kows  ol  siudeots  "  boand  in  blae  and  gold," 
Bgnrtd  waistcoats,  natty  little  boots,  glossy  "  plugs,"  stnpeodoua  dickies,  and  agonis. 
ing  cravats, — what  spedmen  of  ibe  tailor's  bandiwork  was  nnrepresenied  I  How  glo- 
'  riODi  wen  the  galleries  I  how  charmiog  was  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  parquet  I  (It 
isn't  aparqnet,  did  yon  sayf)  Uow  well  Ibe  colors  of  the  cewspspera  pasted  over 
the  chimney-pipes  toned  in  with  the  rest  of  the  srane  I 

Bnt  we  commenced  with  lie  inieDlioa  of  saving  a  word  npjo  a  few  of  the  p«cali- 
arities  in  the  fiuhions  which  now  prevail.  Finti,  we  wish,  with  becotuing  rercrvDce,  to 
notice  the  inititntion,  by  men  yclept  a  laallaic-iaii.  It  is  said  that  every  English  gen- 
tleman possesses  one,  as  a  robe  of  state  wherewith  lo  adorn  his  person  when  he  fi«- 
qnente  the  soirAe*  of  the  nobility,  or  is  introduced  to  Her  Most  Qracioas  Majesty  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  And  ii  is,  moreover,  slated  that  the  rospeetable  Englishman 
b  osreftil  to  abitain  &om  all  public  appcoraoce  in   this  gsrb  by  day-light.     Keeping 
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these  facts  and  associations  in  Tiew,  with  what  pretext  of  graTity  can  we  witnem  tiie 
recent  assumption  of  the  cauda  virilis  bj  so  large  a  nnmber  of  onr  cotemporaries  in  the 
college  world! 

We  have,  also,  a  word  concerning  those  manrelons  circlets  of  linen,  wherewith  fan- 
tastic Sophomores  and  gay  jonng  Freshmen  are  wont  to  encompass  their  ''alabaster 
necks."  The  fashion  is  a  recent  apparition  in  oar  midst,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  ita 
general  adoption.  The  oontriyance  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  the  wearer-f  and  it  has 
been  whispered  in  our  ear  that  an  adyenturons  Sophomore,  who  had  put  one  on  for 
the  first  time,  dropped  dead  one  day  in  the  recitation  room.  We  suggested  that  the 
catastrophe  had,  possibly,  been  caused  by  nothing  worse  than  tk  flunk ;  but  our  inform- 
ant indignantly  scouted  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing :  the  jonng  man's  throat,  he 
said,  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear  by  the  razor-like  edge  of  the  linen. 

An  eminent  philosopher,  whose  life-time  has  been  devoted  to  an  untiring  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  assures  us  that  the  mental  progress  of  a  student  may  be  accurately 
estimated  by  an  observation  of  his  wardrobe.  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  a  belief 
in  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Certain  it  is  that  the  scantily  furnished  trunks  of  the 
Freshman  correspond  well  with  the  state  of  his  brains ;  the  yociferous  apparel  of  the 
Sophomore,  the  neffUgi  air  of  the  Junior,  and  the  finished  elegance  of  the  Senior's  at- 
tire, all  seem  to  confirm  our  faith  in  this  theory.  But  we  cannot  assent  to  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  an  old  coat  is,  per  u  (to  quote  the  language  of  our  legal  adviser), 
eridenoe  of  a  boorish  owner.  Let  all  honor  be  paid  to  antiquity ;  and  greater  is  the 
meed  of  approbation  due  to  the  man  who  can  wear  old  clothes  in  a  tasteful  manner, 
than  to  the  fop  who  shines  in  purple  and  fine  linen  every  day. 


BiSNHiAL  is  at  hand.  It  has  been  rumored  that  several  of  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates for  examination  have  been  seized  with  such  tremulous  fits  of  fearful  anticipation 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  uncharitable  suspicion  that  the  patients  had  been  imbibing 
something  more  enlivening  than  simple  nectar.  Of  course  no  right  minded  person 
haSf  even  for  a  moment,  given  credence  to  so  slanderous  a  report.  College  rumors 
are,  almost  invariably,  unworthy  of  notice.  But  concerning  Biennial :  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  martyrs  of  that  inquisition,  and  we  hope  they  may  experience  a  safe  de- 
liverance from  its  honrors.  We  congratulate  the  graduating  members  of  '59,  and  trust 
they  will  leave  as  their  subscriptions  before  quitting  these  classic  shades. 


Thb  college  hydrants  still  remain  unaffected  by  the  heavy  rains  that  watered  the 
earth  daring  the  early  part  of  the  term.  This  circumstance  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  suffering  among  the  lower  daues  in  our  community.  We  were  informed,  one 
pleasant  evening,  that  the  Sophomores  were  inciting  a  riot,  and  that  the  house  of  a 
noted  functionary,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  water 
works,  was  marked  out  for  destruction.  Our  editorial  rooms  were  immediately  lighted 
up,  reporters  were  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  every  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  speedy  and  accurate  publication  of  obituary  notices  of  the  killed  and  wounded ; 
liiit»  after  passing  several  hours  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  we  were  assured  that 
litw  and  order  had  triumphed,  and  that  tranquility  again  prevailed.  It  appears  that 
tbe  rioters  had  formed  in  a  solid  phalanx  at  their  headquarters,  and  were  aetaally  in 
tba  for  the  aooomplishment  of  their  designs,  when  they  enoonotered  aa  eminent 
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caneg«  digoiMrj,  who  toon  mooeeded  in  dispetting  th*  oob.    'Dm  liTdnutM,  laiiki, 
and  bMhi,  Iuts,  OMuaqnuill;,  ramaliMd  drj  erer  tince. 

Teb  foUowing  commnnicsdcm,  directed  to  tta  oiiihr  a/"  lU  qvatttHg,  waa  pmhad  in 
under  the  door  of  our  suictnm,  a  tew  days  since.  Ai  the  docnmont  containad  nTonl 
origioal  ideM,  we  ccndnded  to  lo  &r  rectify  tile  antbor*!  pancnuuion  and  orthogn{>lif 
i»  to  rander  the  article  inielligible,  and  to  give  It  publicity  oti  tbli  wUe : — 

DaAX  Editor: — Hr.ADgaetnaJnliiieCtBMV&qaiale  hat  jiut left mjRxini.  Ifr.  8. 
i>  a  member  of  the  Seaior  dau,  and  i«  a  very  aloe  yonng  oiaa :  in  a  word,  ha  ii  per- 
fectly faoltleee  at  the  moit  lelact  tea-panle*  of  tlie  neighboriiood.  He  ii  povaaMd  of 
an  exqniiite  eeaiitiTeneee  and  delieao]'  of  laite,  which  lie  not  anfraqneail;  diaplaja  in 
the  adornment  of  hli  elegant  peifon.  Hie  feet  are  coTered  with  tbe  imalleat  and  nott 
beantifQl  patent  leather  boou  imaginable.  Hii  pasta  are  indeeeiibable ;  Ui  coat  aid 
neck-tie  are  adorable.  A  lorelj  little  watch  danglee  in  bit  breechob'  pockm  at  tlia  ex- 
Uemitj  of  a  mauive  gold  chain,  whil*:  a  brllliaul,  iliamUDd  na^  sporkUa  upon  the 
minor  proceu  of  hit  iiniitral  tentacle.  His  cauaWQAnca,  though  slightly  vacuooa  in 
ezpretiion,  ii  generally  considered  a  ptTfurt  scoott  of  contei)ini«Dt  and  yond  oatnre 

Bnt,  in  ipite  of  all  these  gloriona  gifig  of  natare.  Mr.  B,  is  Htill  an  imperfecl  being : 
be  haa  aot  entirely  eecaped  thote  lilt  anil  grieiancci  to  which  flesh  a  heir.  Certain 
eril  minded  penona  belonging  to  a  nry  low  set  are  in  the  babit  of  occaiionally  ra- 
.  marking  npon  tbe  character  of  my  Mend,  in  a  maaner  most  disgraceful  to  iheDuetrea. 
It  has  eren  been  phTately  hinted  arannd  in  public  circles,  that  Ur.  8.  is  nof  disiin- 
gnithed  for  profnndity  of  thon^t,  orfbr  any  peculiar  maoifeatalioo  of  mental  caliber. 
It  is  al««  staled  that  he  is  iiregnlar  in  his  service  of  onr  Alma  Mater,  and,  ibercfore, 
•Q  Improper  penon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning  any  of  tbe  pmceedingi  of 
that  dianning  fbmale  ;  and  that,  even  if  he  should  i-a  any  case  Tolnnteer  an  opinion 
baaed  npon  accnrate  obeerratioD  and  tr^ht  reaiKiuiag,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion or  reapeet,  becansa  emanating  Irotn  a  person  utterly  iuooccni  of  a  menially  rer- 
tebiate  orgaobation.  IhaTefbra  long  time  been  witness  to  the  tnaiice  and  spite  of 
wfaidi  my  ezoellent  fi'iend  has  been  the  object,  aad  I  feel  that  the  lime  haa  come  for  me 
to  raise  my  qnill,  and  declare,  once  fl^r  all,  that  Hi.  Aagnstus  Jolint  &c.,  is  a  most 
remarkable  young  man ;  and  that,  though  his  genius  may,  possibly,  now  fail  of  that 
appraciation  which  it  iu  dtie,  hie  memory  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  his  compan- 
ions and  cotemporarite  throngh  tbe  nerer  ending  ages  of  the  (stare. 

1  ban  already  mentioned  Mr.  Bqnisle'a  recent  enit  from  my  room,  ( By  the  wsy, 
my  hatdtation  is  in  yie  third  story  of  Eait  ColUi!'^<  where  I  am  always  happy  to  meet 
my  fnends.J  He  it  iu  the  habit  of  catling  ler;  frequently :  under  any  other  circnm- 
eianoee  I  might  think  it  rather  boroni ;  but  1  am  always  delighted  with  the  society  of 
remarkable  men,  and  Hr.  S.  ii  not  only  ■  remarkable,  but  an  exemplary  man.  1  in- 
Tariably  listen  with  respectftal  attention  to  his  couTcraaiion,  and  1  feel  myaelf  a  wiser 
and  better  man — wheneTer  he  leaves  my  humble  apartmcDL  These  acts  of  coiirt«sy 
hare  procnied  me  the  f^Tor  of  bit  friendship  \  and  he  ofwn  confidee  his  Bu3«rings  and 
sorrows  to  my  sympathizing  ear;  for,  though  he  never  asks,  or  needs,  adnce,  sym- 
pathy is  as  pleasing  to  him  at  to  any  olhtr  airickeo  mortal. 

At  I  taid  befiire,  Mr.  S.  has  jnit  left  me  aloae.  He  has  met  with  a  great  maay 
trials,  of  Uu ;  and  ha  hat  been  recoBuiiijg  his  sorrowful  experience.    1  wiah  i» 
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embalm  in  print  a  tdw  of  hU  minor  afflictionfl,  to  the  end  that  oar  desoendaats  maj 
rejoice  that  they  lived  not  in  the  days  of  their  fathers.  If  lacceM  crowns  this  efibrt, 
I  shall  joyfully  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  charming  Latin  poet,  "  dhrtuuB  man, " 

Mr.  8.  tells  me  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiring  a  daily  newspaper.  Bat  he  also 
says  that  he  thinks  serioasly  of  ordering  its  disoontinnance.  "  For/'  says  my  amiable 
fHend,  *'  I  am  hardly  dressed  in  the  morning  before  some  load-monthed  patriot  rashes 
into  my  apartment,  fall  of  eagerness  to  learn  '  what's  going  on  at  Washington.' "  ICr. 
8.  expresses  his  willingness  to  faror  any  one  with  a  reasonable  yiew  of  his  ne?rspapen 
and  books ;  bat  when  **  Athenians  "  in  pnrsoitof  some  novelty  occnpy  his  chair  at  on- 
seasonable  hoars,  placing  their  mnddy  feet  apon  his  table,  and  finally  walking  off  with 
a  choice  volnme  from  his  library,  he  respectfally  begs  them  to  paose.  I  sympathised 
with  my  friend,  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  so  to  do,  bat  I  really  coaldn't  help  fuel- 
ing a  little  gailty  myself;  for  I  had  jast  been  warming  an  easy  chair  belonging  to  a 
next  door  neighbor  in  the  pecaliar  manner  so  feelingly  described  by  my  nnfbrtnnate 
visitor. 


Mr.  8.  also  experiences  great  nneasines  of  sonl  in  relation  to  his  financial 
Not  only  have  the  store-keepers,  the  "  clnb-bearers,"  and  the  washer- women,  combined 
to  fleece  him  of  all  his  worldly  pelf;  bat  several  of  his  best  fViends  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  good  natare,  he  says,  and  have  borrowed  small  sams  fh>m  time  to  time, 
promising  to  return  the  money  ''  at  an  early  day  next  week."  These  little  operattons 
took  place  at  a  very  remote  period  of  time,  Mr.  8.  says ;  and  he  fears  that  die  memory 
thereof  has  faded  firom  the  minds  of  his  debtors.  He  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  when 
friends  borrow  money  of  one  another,  they  should  make  payment  in  something  more 
substantial  than  soft  words  and  fair  speeches.  I  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  very 
plausible  theory,  but  I  cannot,  for  one  moment,  think  of  subscribing  to  it, — and  I  told 
my  friend  as  much,  in  pretty  plain  language,  too.  He  fretted  and  grumbled  a  little, 
but  finally  said  that,  though  perhaps  he  was  very  peculiar  in  his  views  with  respect  to 
such  matters,  he  was  sure  I  would  agree  with  him  io  his  opinioo  of  the  vice  of  early 
rising.  He  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  upholding  the  "  powers  that  he,"  when- 
ever his  sense  of  self-respect  would  allow  of  such  a  course ;  but  when  they  so  &r 
laid  aside  the  rules  of  propriety  as  to  enjoin  the  commission  of  early  rising  upon  their 
disciples,  all  the  finer  feelings  of  his  nature  were  outraged  by  the  act.  I  ventured  to 
quote  the  "  fethers,"  in  reply ;  but  Mr.  8.  woold  not  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  "  old 
fogies,"  as  he  irreverently  termed  those  sages  whose  views  have  been  rendered  respect- 
able by  their  antiquity,  at  least,  if  by  no  other  cause.  I  lament  the  deplorable  blind- 
ness of  my  friend.  So  resolute  is  his  persistence  in  this  course  that  it  has  already  been 
the  cause  of  several  very  uopleasant  collisions  with  fa^  superiors.  This  is  a  subject  of 
bitter  regret,  for  Mr.  8.  is  a  young  man  of  correct  morals  and  acute  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong. 

My  friend's  literary  merits  have  fidled  of  that  appreciation  which  is  their  due.  He 
says  he  spent  a  few  leisure  hours,  the  other  day,  in  writing  an  article  for  publication 
in  the  Quabtbrlt  ;  and,  though  it  had  received  the  approbation  of  a  large  circle  of 
admirers,  the  editors  refused  to  insert  it  in  their  magazine.  "  And  that,  too,  after  I 
voted  for  them,"  says  the  indignant  gentleman.  Mr.  8.  is  right  in  considering  the  edi- 
tors a  conceited  set  of  humbugs,  for  I  have  myself  had  some  experience  with  them. 
Their  partially  is  notorious,  and  I  think  that  if  they  do  not  exerdse  more  justice  in 
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their  dealing^  with  oontribaton,  they  will  be  made  to  soffer.  (Ezcnae  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  don't  mean  ycm ;  I  mean  the  other  editors.) 

Mr.  S.  feels  mnch  injured  by  the  oonrse  which  his  instructors  pursue  towards  him. 
He  declares  that  he  never  can  learn  a  language  when  only  its  corpse  is  presented  for 
his  contemplation,  nor  can  he  rightly  admire  the  wonders  of  the  celestial  unirerse  when 

he  is  compelled  to  yiew  them  through  the  medium  of  -^  =e-^^  -f-  -^'    His  state- 

ments  may  all  be  very  true ;  but  they  will  not  influence  public  opinion  In  the 
least,  for,  as  has  been  previously  hinted,  the  views  of  Mr.  8.  are  possessed  of  no  im- 
portance whatsoever. 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  yery  clear  that  the  character  of  my  friend  has  not  been  esti- 
mated aright  I  hope  you  will  publish  this  letter,  and  in  that  way  for  once  do  the  world 
some  good.  Very  truly  yours, 

A  COfrTRIBUTOR. 


College  Intelliirenee* 

BoTAiTT  Dat  was  celebrated  by  the  Juniors  with  the  usual  formalitiee,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June.  The  day  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  varions  ezcnrsions  to  the 
swamps  and  ponds  of  the  surrounding  country  passed  off  without  acddmit  or  adven- 
ture worthy  of  note. 

Thb  elections  of  the  literary  societies  were  held  at  the  usual  time.  We  present  oar 
readers  with  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  term  :— 

Tl&e  laterarjr  Soel«tlea* 

Addphie  Union, 

William  Wbitb,  Preeident. 

Habbt  Hopkiks,  Secretary. 

PhUologian, 

Tbomab  Post,  President. 

CuBTiB  Jbrbb  Ltokb,  Vico  Preeideat. 

John  Phillips  Patson  Whits,  Secretary. 

Ebkn  Bubt  Pabbonb,  Treaaurer. 

Hbnbt  MuNBOir  Ltman,  Reader. 

CuBTiB  Jbbrb  Ltobb,  librarian. 
Humfhbbt  STBTBNBOir  Andbbbon,  1st  Ass't  Lib'n. 

John  Hubbabd  Ambb,  2d  Ass't  Lib'n. 

Timothy  Manbibo  Bbowk,  i  j^^        Inspectors. 
William  Whitb  Williamb,  J  *^ 

PhiloUduiian. 

Gbobob  Hbnbt  Bbokwith,  President 

Stbphbn  Hiooinbon  Tyno,  Jb.,  Vice  PredddBt 

Harbt  Bbainabd  MoClbllan,  Secretary. 

RoBBBT  Halbtbd  Wabd,  Librarian. 

HiBAM  BuBB  Cbandall,  Ist  Aas't  Ljb'o. 

Shiblook  Andbbw  Nbwkibx,  id  Ais't  LO/a 
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Leonabd  John  Colb,  TreMiurer. 

Cbabues  ComiBLins  Paiktbb,  Senior  Editor. 

HiRjLM  Madison  Dickinson,  Janior  Editor. 

JOHH   WML.Y  VlBOI»,  ,  jj^  JaMpKtM. 

Leonard  John  Colb,     ( 

fiLLS  Theological  Society  is  still  supported  with  that  degree  of  interest 
ends  80  well  deserre.    The  folloinng  gentlemen  haye  been  elected  to  preside 
councils ; — 

MiUa  Iheologioal  Sockbf. 

Curtis  Jbrrx  Lyons,  President. 

Mathew  LaRub  Ferine  Hill,         Yioe  President. 

Stephen  Hiooinson  Tyno,  Jr.,        Recording  Secretszy. 

Edward  Payson  Hammond,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

William  Artemas  Lloyd,  Librarian. 

John  Thomas  Gulick,  Treasurer, 

aembers  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  are  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
their  Society.  Jackson  Hall  is,  at  length,  completed,  and  appears  much  im- 
>7  the  new  coat  of  paint  with  which  its  exterior  has  been  adorned.  The  ez- 
^Uections  made  by  the  recent  Expedition  to  Florida  haTe  been  arranged  in 
r  part  of  the  Hall,  where  they  can  be  examined  to  the  best  UMiyantage. 
I  the  manificence  of  Nathan  Jackson,  Esq.,  the  Society  is  now  able  to  pnrsae 
lions  with  unprecedented  facility  and  success.  The  semi-annual  election  of 
eas  held,  with  the  following  result : — 

lAfceum  of  Natural  nUtory. 

Henry  Munson  Lyman,  President. 

Edward  Hubbard  Fitoh,  Vice  President. 

Eben  Burt  Parsons,  Secretary. 

John  Eaton  Darby,  Curator. 

John  Thomas  Gulick,  Treasurer, 

nth  great  pleasure  that  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  Franklin  Library 
upies  a  prominent  position.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
9  to  increase  the  library,  during  the  coming  year,  and  to  provide  such  fiusilities 
ender  it,  henceforth,  valuable  to  members  of  the  lower  classes. 

fVanklin  lAbrary, 

Edward  Payson  Humphrey,  Librarian. 

Willie  Phillips  Stbickland,  Treasurer. 

Gymnasium  is  in  its  usual  languishing  condition.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
i  of  our  most  important  institutions  should  be  so  completely  prostrated.  We 
It  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  given  below  will  take  efficient  measures  to 
an  interest  in  behalf  of  an  institution  which  should  be  prised  as  highly  as  any 
our  midst. 

GjfmnoMium, 

Harry  Hopkins,  President 

Walter  DeForebt  Day,  Secretary  and  Treasnrer. 

Samuel  Wheeler  Carpenter, 

Robert  Weeks,  \       Directon. 

SiDNBY  Wood  Coopbb, 


*\ 
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Thi  Seitiob  ExAHUllTloN  wu  compleled  od  Wedoesda;,  the  6th  of  Jul;. 
Adelpbic  noioo  Exhibitjon  occorred  in  tbe  cveniDg.  A  luge  aad  sppreciatiTe  m 
CDce  wu  praeDt,  and  the  exfraBcs  were,  geoendlj,  conaldered  more  Ihon  uiuBf  || 
wradng.  After  the  exerciiM  the  members  of  tJieg^radiiuiagelui  muched  it 
to  Ueacham'i  Qraie,  where  a  splendid  entertAiament  bad  been  provided  b;  the  m 
of  the  clui :  John  Jacob  Donghtj,  and  Jghn  Prentice.  Tbe  liutiviiiei  of  the  ei 
mre  hilariooa  and  long  continunl.  After  eshaasting  >ll  their  own  wit  and  oratmj, 
die  cImi  i^^n  formed  in  procession,  and  proceeded, 

SonoroDi  luEal  blovlnc  mutial  loandi,^^ 
to  •areiude  the  Prendent  and  Faculij.    It  wai  well  nigh  morning-tide  before  dM  ae- 
cnxlomed  qaieC  of  tbe  ralley  was  reitored ;  aod  we  have  heard  more  than  one  joww 
gentleman  aoleionlj  derlare  that  ha  felt  like  A.  B.  'hoj/,  the  nextdaf. 

Bejkctsd  Addrbsbii.— "B."— Tonr  comnnmca^on  is  ■Itogelher  the  noM  t«>- 
bote  prodacdoD  we  ever  read.    It  cao'l  appear. 

"  L." — Toot  stilted  impertinence  is  reallj  beneath  oar  coDteropI. 

"  f." — Flatitadee  inch  w  jonre  are  ntoch  too  commonplace  for  our  pages. 

"  E." — Yoar  (heme  is,  nndonbtedl;,  sailed  to  joar  coadition ;  but  ve  ragt«t  tnd 
that  it  \i  one  which  posaCBBes  little  interest  (br  anj  lara  the  members  of  the  g 
ing  class.     Time  and  travail  wilt  greatly  enlaige  the  sphere  of  yoar  i 

"  A." — We  are  sorry  to  find  onrselTea  under  the  neeesiit)'  of  refusing  four  ai 
fer  it  is  not  wiihont  merit.    It  is,  however,  carelessly  written,  and  the  ii)rmi  of  e 
eloD  are  not  well  chosen.     Ton  mnit  remember  that  grace  aod  elagaocv  an  n 
important  requisites  in  every  contribntiDD  u>  oar  pages. 

Thh  Biennial  Examination  of  the  Sophomore  Class  commenced  on  the  leth  of  Jaly. 
It  closes  on  the  30th,  and  in  the  evening  the  snrvivors  will  gather  at  the  Mandon 
Bonse,  where  a  samptitoas  ealertalament  will  be  provided  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
We  have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  programme — a  docBmeni  which  me«ts  ov 
entire  epprobatioa. 

The  eiercises  of  Cammencemont  woek  are  as  foltowB :    The  Baccalanreate  Semtoa 

will  be  delivered,  before  the  gradaating  ctais,  by  President  Hopkins,  on  the  aRemou 
«r  the  Sabbath,  Angmt  2d.  In  the  evening,  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  will  oddiwe 
the  members  of  the  MilU  Tbeologiral  Society, 

At  eight  o'clock,  ToesdHj  looraiDg,  the  Society  of  Alamni  wU)  meet  in  tbe  CoU^ 
Chapel,  when  an  oration  will  be  prononnced  by  Willis  Lord,  D  O.,  and  a  poem  by 
William  Pitt  Palmer,  Esq  ,  of  New  York. 

Tbe  Priie  Rhetorical  Exhibition  occnrs  on  TueFday  evening,  and  will  be  immedi- 
Wely  followed  by  an  address,  before  the  Adelphic  Union  Society,  from  S,  P.  Whipple, 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Wednesday,  Aagost  Sth,  is  Commenceiocnt  day, 

ExCDuioBs.— We  have  received  tbe  Tale  Liieraij  Magadne,  ihn  Ambmtj 

legiate,  and  the  Knoxiana. 


autmL  Bowus  &  cohpart,  pbwtus. 


»  I 


€\^  Williams  dliitartnlq. 


Ton*.  ▼. 


WILLIAMSTOWir,  HOYSMBSB,  18S7. 


Ko.  n. 


HENRT  M.  LTMAN,  |         HORAOB  B.  BOUDDSB, 

THOMAS  POBT,  I         &.  HALSTED  WARD, 

WILUAM  WHITB. 


THE    IMAGINATION. 


Thb  infinite  author  of  existence^  after  giving  form  and  a  place  to  the 
varieties  of  inanimate  nature,  shaping  in  sjmmetrj  the  countless  worlds 
and  setting  in  motion  the  far  off  orbs,  created  also  the  various  races  of 
animals.  Man,  his  last  and  noblest  work,  he  formed  with  a  bodj  beauti- 
Ibl  in  proportion,  wondrous  in  mechanism.  Yet  the  bodj  is  not  so  beau- 
Hfbli  nor  its  mechanism  so  wondrous  as  the  mind  he  gave  to  guide  it 
Unrestrained  by  material  encumbrances,  it  inquires  into  and  modifies  the 
machinery  of  nature,  and  ignoring  the  bounds  of  space,  it  aims  to  grasp 
infinitude  and  creates  in  the  ideal  world  existences  surpassing  the  bright- 
est realities  of  nature. 

The  imagination,  itself  an  original  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  implies 
the  existence  and  fullest  exercise  of  every  other.  It  is  said  that  as  there 
are  two  things,  in  the  outer  world  of  creation,  which  suffice  for  the  opera- 
tion of  all  that  is  wonderful  and  glorious — Fire  and  Earth,  even  so 
in  the  human  mind,  there  are  two  powers,  that  effect  all  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable — Reason  and  Imagination,  and  that  mankind,  less  wise 
in  themselves  than  in  the  outer  world,  have  cultivated,  for  the  most  part 
bat  one  of  these  faculties :  they  have  tilled  the  earth  of  the  human  heart, 
bat  have  suffered  its  fire  to  lie  dormant  or  waste  itself  in  chance  or 
firiyidQiis  directions. 


■■"'yf'^'-'-^Off 
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A  carefal  survey  of  il^e  powers  o£  the  liuman  mind  will  convince  any 
one  of  defects  in  their  relative  Measure  of  attainment  Mental  exertions 
have  been  directed  rather  to  obviate  temporary  necessities,  than  to  secore 
the  real  elevation  of  humanity  by  an  enlightened  system  of  education 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  man's  nature  as  a  complex  whole. 
Our  lives  are  not  full  expressions  of  their  own  capabilities.  As  the  tree,  un- 
developed in  any  of  its  branches,  feak  to  exh9>it  a  modeled  beauty,  so  the 
mind,  without  the  full  development  of  every  God-given  faculty,  reaches 
not  the  perfect  end  for  which  divinity  designed  it. 

Reason  and  imagination  go  together.  They  are  mutual  asaistaiitB. 
The  relation  between  them  is  so  intimate,  that  the  high  development  of 
the  one  necessitates  the  advancement  of  the  other.  WhUe  the  one  deals 
with  the  known  and  the  actual,  the  other  deals  with  the  unknown  and  the 
spiritual  and  has  to  do  with  the  perception  of  ideal  existences,  which,  though 
existing  out  of,  and  independent  of,  ourselves,  are  as  truly  perceived  on 
the  retina  of  the  mind  as  is  the  actual  image  perodved  on  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  The  ^  land  of  dreams  "  is  not  all  unreal :  it  is  even  more  glorious  and 
God-like  than  the  cold,  but  restless  and  busy  world  in  which  we  vegetate, 
and  call  it  living.  Sad  indeed  would  have  been  the  condition  of  man, 
had  he  been  incapable  of  perceiving  any  other  existence  but  thai  (^ 
bodily  form.  What  for  him  would  have  been  life  endhig  witli  the  tomb, 
while  all  eternity,  with  its  joys  or  woes,  lay  unknown  1)eyond  ? 

Man  is  generally  described  as  a  rational  animal :  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  he  is  so  much  distinguished  fh>m  the  lower  order  of  animals, 
by  his  superior  reason,  as  by  this  faculty  of  imaginatioiu.  The  |noBt  de- 
graded of  men  have  some  shadow  of  fancy, — the  Esquimaux  and  Grreen- 
lander  not  only  direct  their  limited  efforts  with  the  same  skill  thai  the 
enlightened  races  of  more  favored  climes  display,  but,  in  their  nidei  mdo- 
dies  and  tuneful  ballads,  evince  a  feeling  unnaturfd  to  their  an^w  buiB  and 
degraded  manner  of  life.  The  higher  order  of  bmtea  may  crften 
exhibit  a  sagacity  approaching  reason,  but  has  any  (me  deteoCed  the 
slightest  trace  of  idealism  even  in  the  noblest  brute  ? 

The  imagination  is  aided  by  experience ;  and  it  in  turn  extimda  its  aid. 
To  the  imaginative  mind  there  is  beauty  every  whe^e— -in  Uie  diikciBi 
storm  and  in  the  brightest  sunshine — ^in  the  wildest  blast  and  iH  the 
gentlest  breeze.  The  universe  is  full  of  beauty: — Che'clay  by  ttte  Flo- 
methean  touch  of  fancy  becomes  instinct  with  a  Hvin|(;  and  i^Houa  life— 
the  very  air  is  full  of  musical  whispers.  Says  an  eloqu^t  writer,  *  Whj 
does  the  rose  give  forth  its  odor,  and  the  scent  of  the  lavMllilf  Wd  Ibi  fldgn- 
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onette  steal  viewleBs  upoa  the  still  air  around  us,  if  it  be  not  to  wile  us 
into  the  garden  and  field,  in  order  that  we  maj  breathe  health  and  at  the 
same  time  eoU  pleasure  and  instruction  there?  Wherefore  sings  the 
breeze  in  the  forest — ^why  whispers  the  zephyr  among  the  reeds,  and  how 
comes  that  the  caves  and  hollows  of  the  barren  mountains  give  out  their 
tones,  as  if  the  earth  were  one  musical  instrument  of  innumerable 
strings,  if  it  be  not  to  tempt  us  forth,  in  order  to  learn  how  ever  fair, 
ever  new,  and  ever  informing,  that  great  instructress  is,  who  speaks  to  all 
the  senses  at  one  and  the  same  instant  ?  And  wherefore,  when  the  sky  is 
dooded  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  shades  the  landscape,  is  the  arch 
of  hope  with  its  seven-£[>ld  glory  set  in  the  rain-cloud,  if  it  be  not  for  us 
to  look  and  admire  and  learn  ?" 

The  demands  of  science  upon  the  imagination,  though  frequent,  are 
seldom  recognized.  Are  we  pointed  to  an  instance  of  patient  calculation^ 
to  show  what  pure  reason  has  done,  by  telling  with  unerring  certainty 
where  existed  an  unknown  world?  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  example  of 
mind's  supremacy ;  a  proud  illustration  of  the  power  of  human  thought, 
to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  council  chamber  of  creation  and  dictate  to  the 
aolid  elements.  But  this  is  the  work  not  of  reason  alone,  but  of  inven- 
ticm  sprmging  from  a  creative  fieuicy.  A  thousand  philosophers  had 
seen  the  falling  apple,  but  reason  &iled  in  explanation,  till  genius  came 
and  looked  upon  it,  and  with  the  flight  of  inspiration  seized  upon  the 
law  that  holds  together  the  universe.  No  feeble  exercise  of  fancy 
was  it  that  saw,  in  the  simplest  pheaom^ion  of  every-day  life,  the 
operation  of  that  principle  that  guides  suns  and  systems  in  their  eternal 
loaiidB* 

But  while  the  fancy  gives  its  aid  to  science,  it  loses  not  from  view  a 
higher  aim.  Its  province  is  to  elevate  mankind — ^to  lift  them  above  the 
beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  life,  into  a  purer  element — to  breathe  into 
them  a  more  generous  and  lofty  emotion.  What  has  reason  done  for  de- 
generate man,  though  long  she  held  her  vaunted  sway  ?  The  labors  of 
Voltaire,  of  Gibbon,  of  Hume,  of  Boss^au,  verily  produced  an  age  of 
reason.  Though  they  may  have  mitigated  for  a  time  the  severity  of  re- 
ligions intolerance,  did  they  satisfy  a  single  yearning  of  the  human  mind 
for  immortally  ?  Did  they  leave  their  race  any  better  than  they  found 
it  ?  Place  the  entire  fruits  of  their  toil  in  the  balance  with  those  of  the 
great  masters  of  poetry  and  painting,  and  how  quickly  sinks  the  reasoners' 
scale! 

Kw  does  th^  power  of  the  imagination  act  oni^  indii^ectly;  it  leads 
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^ireetl  J  to  the  perlbmiaiioe  of  soUe  deeds.  Witimmtk(&  ^Wtdhat^  mat 
tfnmtrjf^  tnuniDg  his  youthfiil  nund,  es  1m  gued  wgam  these  peacilW 
femes  of  Tslor  sad  of  herasm  wilh  whidi  he  had  adomed  his  walk 
Wiloess  the  matdiless  Fht,  as,  rismg  firem  obscurity,  with  §tmefm  wy%  he 
sew  famish  Presiier  of  Enghuid,  and  his  eeaatfj  the  urighfissT  ef  the 
worid;  how  he  iofiised  into  ererj  member  of  the  bodj  pidilie  that 
▼aliaot  spfa^  which  gave  Tidorj  to  Wdft  on  the  lwi|^  of  AhfahM, 
and  wLi^  established  the  power  of  Britain  in  Isdk. 

The  cool  deliberation  of  reason  eaimot  nerre  men  to  ftoe  iaspendhig 
danger.  No  amoont  of  rationsi  conTiction  oonid  have  indneed  the  ftilh:, 
fal  Begnlns  to  tear  himself  from  die  end»raoe  of  weeping  friendi  and 
from  an  adoring  nation,  to  give  his  life  a  saeriioe  to  Onrthaginiaa  Tea- 
geanee,  nnlees  his  patriot's  sonl  had  Mi  «  pride  in  Bonnan  giorj^oid  tlw 
Boman  name. 

In  the  ^ariiest  ages  of  the  wotid,  when  nature's  modes  were  T^ed  is 
myeterjythe  fkncj  thoogh  bold  and  rode,  held  its  wSdeel  swmy;  hvtil  w« 
daring  the  brightest  period  of  Greetan  ^ory  that  th^imiginatiott  received 
its  highest  cnltore.  The  ooM,  phlegttiadc  German  oonld  Well  beiwre  hh 
race  to  have  been  indigenous  to  their  soil,  who,  cringfaig  under  the  \mA 
of  Boman  masters,  showed  full  well  their  daim  to  an  ignoble  origin. 
Twas  the  pride  of  the  image-loring  Greek,  that  he^ooM  trmee  his  ancet- 
trj  to  the  gods,  and,  whether  greeting  death  in  the  da^^dooded  vale  of 
Thermopylae,  or  standing  in  triumph  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  he  ever 
proved  worthy  of  a  celestial  parentage. 

How  beautifully  wrought  were  many  of  the  flctiotis  of  the  Greda! 
How  glorious  their  splendid  myth  of  the  sun,  as  they  fimded  him  the 
triumphant  god  Helios,  vanquishing  the  shades  of  the  morning  aocendiDg 
bis  mid-day  throne,  o^  resting  in  the  cool  embrace  of 'evening^-Mioldkig 
with  the  brightest  joy  the  aooeptable  actions  of  men,  or  veiling  hisftee 
behind  the  darkening  doud  to  hide  thdr  abominations. 

The  imagery  of  the  Greeks  was  to  them  a  reali^.  So  finfei  was  tfieir 
belief  in  its  real  existence,  that  it  became  wrought  inlbi^kehr  Tsry  ehanc> 
ter  and  literature.  The  deeds  of  Hector  and  Prlim^  AgaiMnmcli  nd 
Ulysses,  will  live  in  dassio  story  as  long  as  langnage  Vflid  ietieie  sMl 
embalm  the  scenes  of  Marathon  and  Thermopyln.  HistorBna  "Mlili  ai 
among  the  proudest  adiievements  of  the  Gredoi^  ttietr  ViMty  Mar  He 
Amaions;  while  the  brilliant  expknts  of  Jasoil  iad  bb  iiiii|iaailiMHi  afW 
ever  be  looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  a  by-gone  heroieageb  AaA  kr^Ms 
Mtar  to  be  tibus  sool-insphred  and  enraptared  wMIl  teMF  4t^*gbli  ef 
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Bvpernal  najestj  and  esitlily  pretenoey  who  ooaU  calm  the  roUing  ooeaa 
or  bear  ap  dread  Oljmpas'  weight,  than  to  be  degraded  hj  the  seoeaaliea 
of  a  saheeqiieiit  age. 

A  strong  and  loftj  imagination  is  not  a  oharmcterittio  of  the  pfeseat 
age  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  laoe.  Thej  deal  with  the  actoal  and  live  in 
the  preeent  It  is  a  firnlt  ef  out  timesy  that  while  men  have  made  impor- 
tant ditoOTeries  in  the  material  world,  thej  have  too  much  aegleoted  the 
spiritual — ^man  having  enelaTed  the  elements  of  nature,  remains  himsetf 
ftiriaTe*  In  tUs  age  we  Uyo  iast  in  the  material  worid,  and  ean  we 
^orowd  too  mndi  of  real  life  into  the  few  short  years  that  form  our  sqjoonil 

How  important,  then,  the  eoltareof  this  imperial  faealtj^whiohf  throned 
within  the  invisShle  natore  of  man,  sits  a  qneen-^the  author  of  language, 
of  music,  of  architecture^  of  statuary,  and  of  painting-*^the  uiTentor  of 
the  arts  of  lifo— -the  teacher  who  reveals  the  agencies  of  the  unknown 
wdrld,  ever  rning  up  to  cooateraet  the  tendencies  of  materialistic  science* 
She  is  not  Hke  the  nif^ithigale,  which  sits  and  shigs  to  cheer  its  own  soli* 
fade,  but  she  moves  hy  a  delicato  and  unseen  chord,  the  heart-strings  ef 
hnmani^,  and  eidarges  the  soul's  caroumforenee  by  filling  it  widi  thoughts 
cyf  ever  new  delight 
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Tbb  development  of  some  principle  has  engaged  die  intention  and  en* 
Hated  the  energies  of  each  age  of  history*  Pervading  every  pursuit,  this 
principle  is^  seen  to  find  appropriate  expression  in  national  customs,  art, 
law,  manners  aad  religion,  forming  the  ground  of  higher  criticism,  and 
atamping  with  its  ineffaceable  impress  everything  pertainii^  to  the  age. 
Thus,  in  one  age^  it  was  the  love  of  conquest^  crushing  established  law, 
blottkig  out  art  aad  the  careful  gains  of  peace,  and  filling  the  earth  with 
Uie  dang  of  anas  and  the  shout  ef  battle^    In  another  it  was  the  love  of 
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nabirul  Amv^,  anA  wbile  men  ■dond  it  in  tin  sjnbolio  lieitiM  ci  £»• 
tbeim,  bnilded  gorgeoua  tamfdea  to  iu  wonhip,  iiBBslaled  WMltkniidchM- 
titf  upon  its  altan,  it  breathed  Abroad  itn  lir,  mrft.  rniflrrtting.  and  linlight 
fal,  but  blasting  ai  tbe  moonlif  ht  of  tb«  Nil*. 

Bj  soma  auch  {teaaliaritj,  avery  ago  baa  been  dialingniabadt  aad  hM 
herein  found  its  duuaeteria^  ftMnre.  Not  almja  gf  aw^  a  ^Mnetac 
as  byintrinaie  Mwrit  to  coouneitd  tkemaelTeB  tentiOBal  approval  lkairab> 
sorditj  has  been  ndeomed  bj  the  circonutaDcaa  of 'Uw  age.  Bitt  whv 
direstedof  all  bctitiooi  dignity  J  when  wua^otled  by  Uiad,  popular  en- 
thnaiasok ;  particalarly  when  aevered  front  original  awoeisrtanai  andtUr 
restoialioa  attempted  ia  another  ag^  and  in  otlwr  atataa  of  paUie  aaati- 
ment,  the  mqority  of  men  beoomo  as  load  in  the.ezpowre  of  Uteir  da- 
feels,  aa  once  they  ware  eager  in  their  eonoealmeak 

This  finds  its  illnalration  and  its  proof  as  well,  in  nodem  aod-nwdMBnl 
chivalry.  The  principle  ^f.foal^  to  the  law  of  Batm,  mad  lb*  mai^H^ 
nimi^  <wlnGh  is  popnlariy  snppoied  to  bare  perradad  tbe  age  ftnotStf 
oarsy— of  hbwQTsr  great  nobili^  and  intiiamo  virtne  Ihqr  aaj'  ba  Sk 
the  regolatkm  fif  an  indindaal'a  OMtdod,  are  bat  flatifiMlarj  wbea  tif 
pealed  to  aa  a  law  for  a  society  ot  more  than  tvo.  Its  pwHiaa  an  too 
slow  and  too  ancertain,  and  worse  than  all,  too  eau^  oompoaaded,  in  a 
world  like  this,  to  saye  it  &om  the  fiiarge  of  bald  abanrdity. 

Besides,  there  is  a  broad  distinctioa  between  the  law  of  Honor  and  the 
rules  of  ChiTalry.  If  the  fonner  be  nbsard  as  a  dependence  fin-  aoeistf, 
the  latter,  which  were  but  an  abetraetiOQ  warped  and  oonfimned  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  were  simply  ridicnlons  ;  and  the  careless  reader  of  bs- 
dieval  history  will  be  convinced  that  none  were  more  eonscioBS  t£  it  Ifaaa 
the  heroes  of  the  age,  who  obvioosly  oonceired  that  wlm  tb^  hid 
maintained  its  digni^  by  undoubted  valor  in  time  of  war,  and  by  load 
braggadocio  in  time  of  peace,  their  feudal  serrioes  ta  this  enpMior  w«ie 
rendered,  and  their  private  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  tbor  own  diM»' 
tion.  But  gtill,  for  the  high  suntunenl  that  chivalry  wrs  intendetl  Ic  rep- 
resent ;  fgr  the  dignity  of  its  associations;  for  all  it  involved,  refreshiog 
to  a  noble  spirit,  grateful  to  sensitive  refinement,  aliment  for  a  gratet'ul 
imagination,  which  appeared  conspicuous  in  an  age  barren  of  such  virtue, 
we  award  it  a  measure  of  respect,  even  though  it  did  cripple  the  force  of 
legitimate  law,  furnidh  learning  to  the  monasteries,  and  veil  the  mviUiS' 
tion  and  iolelligcnee  of  antiquity  beneath  the  cassock  and  the  cowl. 

From  the  chivalry  of  that  age,  wa  turn  to  the  chivalry  of  this.  Tbere 
lingers  snch  a  charm  to  an   independent  spirit  in  a  little  lawlessness  and 
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a  meaMre  of  rebellioD;  so  magnifioeiit  and  of  such  high  noMlitjris  th^ 
positHMi  of  that  power  thai  can  asaame  to  despise  the  Aothoritj  of  legist 
hitiQB,  that  it  need  he  no  matter  of  eurprise,  even  in  a  coimtrj  where  no 
imperfection  of  government  calls  for  an  appeal  to  M§  higher  power,  thai 
the  liegemen  of  the  law  of  honor,  or  of  even  so  mneh  of  it  as  the  roles 
of  chivafay  comprise,  shonld  he  the  ohject  of  admiration  and  imitation  ; 
that  there  should  he  modern  knights,  imitating  the  exanimate  spirit  of  a 
ebivalrio  age,  pressing  to  bow  in  homage  to  the  law  of  honor  only,  and 
demanding  that  we  venerate  their  sovereign  and  themselves  for  their 
bombastic  nselessness. 

When  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  objects  of  popular  ladmiration,  we  tarei 
far  more  apt  to  seise  upon  their  salient  vices,  than  upon  thdr  unobtrusive 
virtues.  While  the  unequivocal  defects  of  medieval  chivalry  are  now  its 
boasted  peculiarities,  those  few  of  its  virtues,  upon  which  our  modem 
knights  have  fkllen,  have  met  with  ludicrous  perversion.  Baronial  oppres- 
8k>n  finds  its  full  parallel  in  their  economy ;  with  most  chivalrous  scorn 
they  regard  thdr  8ober4ninded,  law4oving,  trading  brethren  of  the  North ; 
with  locks  unriiom,  fresh  from  their  unexplored  forests,  they  gaee  upon 
the  costliest  magnificence  of  northern  cities,  with  the  air  of  the  Gascon 
in  Hie  halls  of  the  Toilleries,  and  no  Norman  baron  ever  despised  learn- 
ing more,  and  better  loved  his  steed,  his  lance  and  the  pomp  of  tournament, 
than  tiiese  chivahrio  gentlemen  abominate  all  erudition,  and  adhere  to  their 
steeds,  their  bowie-knives,  their  <k)ck-fights  and  their  duels.  It  is  amus- 
ing, and  perhaps  may  be  instructive,  amidst  our  mortification,  to  contem- 
^ate  the  profound  contempt  with  whidi  we,  of  the  North,  are  visited. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  unjust  It  is  our  misfortune,  that  our  simpler  and 
peihaps  more  candid  tastes  should  lead  us  to  prefer  to  view  the  old  enl- 
bodiment  of  chivalry  in  the  plain  mirror  of  history,  rather  than  in  that 
magic  glass  with  which  novelists  and  poets  have  furnished  our  knightly 
neighbors ;  which  presents  this  liegeman  of  honor  as  he  should  be,  rather 
than  as  he  was,  and  which  can  fill  up  hollow  boasting  with  the  semblance 
of  substantial  truth.  It  is  6ur  misfortune,  that  our  training  has  so  warped 
oar  judgment,  and  made  it  stubborn,  that  we  cannot  see  that  the  negro 
and  opossum  hunt,  the  cow-hide,  bowie-knife  and  pistol,  and  the  tourna- 
ment of  bantami  are  equivalent  substitutes,  in  point  of  nobility,  for  the 
chase,  the  sword  and  the  lance,  and  the  tournament  of  knights ;  and  that 
the  vast  warehouses  of  the  North  are  merdy  substitutes  for  the  trader's 
packs  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  the  simple 
ig  of  a  christian  people  should  have  so  influenced  us,  that  we  can 
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bat  oooetiTs  a  wonderfol  MinoMwoe  betwew  the  law  of  hooor  anil  the 
law  ai  God ;  that  w«  oaa  bat  etUertain  a  plebeian  ncpedfor  profaadi^ 
of  loaming,  aad  pmity  at  moral*  i  thai  we  can  bat  pnfsr,  aa  mi  eiaplo?- 
ment  for  the  Sabbath,  the  efamch  Is  the  {ulitiaal  BMembly  i  Iha  qaiel 
operation  <tf  law  to  the  tpauaodk  feeaka  of  |HiTala  Teagaaaee :  tkat  wc 
oanaot  lee  bow  bbwa  npon  anothar's  back  alooe  for  the  vioea  of  fwinu 
eharacttt,  or  how  it  is,  that  tba  nagnifieeDt  threat,  to  lead  ^eir  aoM  lika 
Hanaibal  to  tha  altar  <tf  bOBtiU^  to  Northern  Libec^,  and  to  oaU  tbe  nU  af 
their  Blavee  from  tlie  nimimt  of  Banker  HUl,  ofieads  agaiaat  ao  aaaw  of 
decency,  and  does  violence  to  no  asaociations  that  are  holy.  It  Jmk  aot 
been  our  priTilege  to  witneii  ezhibitioiu  of  the  Tirtnona  udigHitiasef  oar 
chiTalry,  in  the  negro  writhing  at  the  atake  in  the  tuaeleeath  oemtary,  ar 
toreeairekindiedleMmieintheezeroiaeofouigMuunutj,  to  fseooeiUoBr 
feeUnga  to  Tongeance  ao  joat,  although  bo  fleroelj  alem. 

Bat  oar  auafortone  is  not  wfaoUj  withoat  eompenaatian  Wbai  we 
conaider  the  expenae  and  aaorifloe  whidi  attenda  As  axonln  ef  tUa  eaa- 
■cioaaneaa  of  anperior  nobilitj  j  obaerre  how  it  aageaden  UtUa  lilaaataw, 
little  oommeroe  and  Uule  law ;  how,  Uke  a  poiaoito—  0hv  it  pan^w 
evety  nerve  of  enterpriM ;  how  it  ia  eompelled  to  eaU  npea  tta  kai 
bangl^,  bet  more  opulent  neigfabon,  to  auataia  iu  mail  nitfea  wfch  Ibiir 
anrplos  revenue,  it  ia  not  atrange  that  we  ahould  caadude,  tbat  wa  ecaaoi 
00  affi>rd  to  be  noHtmtM  ;  that  we  ahoald  wonder,  t^  wImh  tbeb  Tt» 
haa  been  proaeribed,  die  Bible  aad  Don  Qoixoia  ahorid  ha  InUtatei, 
and  aboold  finallj  ooatend  lljat  they  themselves  need  a  Cervantes,  one 
aot  of  intelleatoal  end  moral  power  alone,  but  one  of  political  autboritj 
and  physioal  mif^t,  who  atiould  go  amoog  them,  catdi  Uiem  slatking  in 
laay  dignity  throagb  their  noode  nnd  forests,  and  make  ihem  a  people. 
uaefnl  to  theraselvea,  and  useful  to  the  world. 


COMXBMTHBKT. 


0  O  IT  T  X  If  T  H  B  K  T . 


"A  COMTEHTBS  mind,"  eays  Addison,  "  is  tho  greatest  blessing  a  man 
LD  eqjoy  in  this  world,  and  if  bis  liappiness  arises  from  Ibe  subduing  of 
B  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the  gratiBcation  of  them." 

OnrliTe  is  passed  amid  strange  and  exciting  scenes,  made  up  of  virtues 
id  crimes,  and  be  who,  amid  all  its  change,  has  learned  to  live  content- 
Uy,  has  accomplished  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  human  effort- 
whatever  may  be  our  natural  dispositions  and  inclinations,  however 
fferent  our  modes  of  thought,  of  feeling,  or  of  action,  still  we  all  possess 
■entiall;  the  same  power  of  making  our  lives  either  miserable  or 
ippy.  The  exercise  of  this  spirit  depends  upon  no  outward  condition 
•  circumstance,  no  dignified  title,  no  height  of  statioo,  or  worldly 
'ondeur  will  in  themselves  secure  it.  Plato's  idea  of  wealth  was  not  to 
crease  possessions  but  lessen  desires.  Such  philosophy  would  make  the 
otented  man  abundantly  rich,  being  so  completely  satisHed  with  what 
)  has,  as  to  have  no  desires  at  all.  A  Greek  philosopher,  Epictetus,  ap. 
ied  this  definition  to  human  nature — viz  ;  to  sustain  and  abstain.  That 
,  as  one  says,  to  bear  with  constancy  adverse  events,  and  with  modera- 
in  enjoy  those  that  are  prosperous.  This  notion  of  human  life  might 
I  more  fully  expressed  in  the  single  word  contentment.     Socrates  said 

oontentmeut, — opposing  it  to  the  riches  of  fortune  and  opinion, — "  that 
is  the  wealth  of  nature:  for  it  gives  every  thing  that  we  have  learnt 

want  and  really  need." 

Christianity  itself  recognizes  a  material  truth  in  the  asserUon  of  the 
■oetle  Paul,  when  he  says,  that  "  having  learnt  how  to  want  and  how  to 
ound,  and  in  whatever  state  he  happens  to  be,  therewith  In  be  content : 
1  is  able  to  do  oil  things  through  Christ  that  strengthens  him." 
Contenment  is  a  fountain  that  springs  up  in  the  soul,  and  he  who  seeks 
ppiness  without  changing  bis  own  gloomy  disposition,  will  in  the  end 
id  himself  miserably  deceived.  It  is  a  plant  peculiar  to  no  age  nor 
ime.  It  dwells  as  soon  in  the  plebeian  as  tiie  patridan  home,  and  seeks 
I  often  to  cast  her  sunlight  into  the  caverns  of  darkness,  as  to  render 
ill  brighter  with  her  ever  cheerful  presence,  the  courtier's  palace.    Mem 
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however,  often  attribute  the  disoontented  spirit  to  some  natural  ot  coniti- 
tadonal  defect.  Thej  refer  it  either  to  the  nabvorable  inflDenoea  which 
euiTound  it,  or  to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  roind.  But  ia  this  trae  ? 
Are  we  jastifled  ia  making  aa  we  do,  virtually,  (he  prevailing  tempera- 
ment of  the  mind  "the  scape-goat"  for  all  our  ills  and  miafortona? 
Life's  Shady  Side  may  be  in  some  d^ree  brightened  by  modifying  infli- 
ences ;  but  the  resignation  which  enables  us  to  tread  its  ahadewy  limiti 
depends  upon  no  acddental  oondiUon.  This  is  the  reward  of  enltsre,uid 
all  by  a  proper  cultiration  of  their  social  and  religious  nature,  nay  se- 
cure iL  S<»ne,  periiaps,  by  virtue  of  a  more  libwal  culture  may  meet 
with  greater  success,  but  the  field  of  effort  lies  open  to  every  otie,  and  be 
who  makes  the  greatest  exertion,  will  alone  obtiun  the  crown. 

Contentment  ia  closely  allied  to  happiness.  It  is  essential  to  any  abso- 
lute and  permanent  enjoyments.  Hence,  it  mast  he  a  itaU  of  mind  or 
heart— a  state  free  from  unrest  and  disquiet,  and  which  lies  witbont  Hk 
reach  of  fortune.  It  ctmsists  in  being  satisfied,  not  so  much  with  what  s 
man  has  and  in  what  he  has  not  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  may  be  al 
the  disposal  of  one  man,  all  the  materials  of  substaatiol  hapinness  may 
be  gathered  together  and  flung  at  his  feet ;  still,  without  contentment  he 
will  be  as  unhappy  as  the  poor  slave  whose  constant  cry  is  for  freedon. 
Such  an  one  has  around  him  the  elements  of  enjoyment  but  he  is  unable 
to  form  them  into  a  means  of  satis&ction.  He  holds  ri|^tfnl  ownersbtp 
over  the  neceesary  and  appropriate  parts,  bot  is  destitute  {£  that  piinople 
which  in  harmony  and  order  briDgs  tltctn  together :  hence,  he  is  more 
wretched  than  the  one  who  baa  lunging  desires  for  them.  What  a  con- 
trast there  is  in  the  life  and  character  of  John  Quiocy  Adams  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  !  The  one  rejoices  even  amid  opposing  forces  undisturbed 
by  passion  or  the  success  of  malicious  power ;  the  other  is  always  des- 
perately Miserable  and  dissatisfieJ,  even  in  conquest,  restless  and  discon- 
tented though  on  ttte  broad  field  of  battle. 

There  is  in  every  department  of  Clod's  goremment  either  an  apparent 
or  hidden  unity,  anil  this  unit^  has  (or  its  ultimate  object  not  only  the 
glory  of  God,  but  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind.  Everything  in  the 
sphere  of  nature  amidst  all  her  external  diversity;  everytbing  in 
morals  and  in  the  higher  sphere  cf  grace,  is  beautirutly  designed  ami 
adapted  to  secure  not  only  present,  but  future  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 
The  seasons  in  their  steady  march — Spring  with  its  blos^ms,  Summer 
with  its  flowers,  Autumn  with  its  fruits  and  its  impressions  of  change,  the 
leaves  in  their  infinite  variety  of  form  and  color,  the  old  forests  arrayed 
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ftltwuty  ere  pasaing  into  deca^,  and  Winter  with  its  rich  gii^ 
I*  of  instruction  gathered  from  Spring  and  Summer  and  Au- 
g  nbstantial  materials  for  satisfactioa  and  delight.  Our  moral 
kriHth  kII  its  emotions  and  passions,  harmonized  according  to  divine 
4  truth,  affords  the  same  agreeable  and  permanent  sensations.  God's 
3  its  origin,  its  procuring  cause,  and  consequent  blessings  per- 
il oomplele,  all  that  was  wanting  before  to  make  men  satisfied  and 
i  with  liiia  life  and  full  of  gratitude  and  joy  in  the  prospect  of 
phleh  lies  beyond  it. 
■J6  are  many,  however,  who  are  seldom  if  ever  contented,  and  their 
ire  conseijuenlly  a  perpetual  scene  of  diesatisfacliona.  Naturally 
li  too  for  such  men  are  always  luspicious.  Images  of  past  calami- 
.  not  only  frighten  them,  but  extremely  poetic  invention  crowd  thd 
[  I  and  Protean  shapes  of  evil  are  continually  starting  up  with  Lorritl 
1  every  side  of  them.  They  look  on  every  body  with  dread. 
,  iy  are  in  a  continual  slate  of  fear  and  the  good  that  is  done  them  by 
\  ir  fellow  men  they  imagine  has  in  it  some  evil  design.  Body,  wealth 
1  fame  are  the  three  idols.  To  these  the  discontented  man  pays  thd 
«i  assiduous  devotion.  But  alas  I  they  keep  him  in  a  perpetual  state 
anxiety.  One  man  he  fears  has  designs  upon  his  life,  another  upon 
•  lorluDe  and  still  another  in  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  hie  reputation. 
I  o  wonder  that  discontentment  lays  hold  on  such  a  man  and  wrings  from 
•4  soul  the  constant  cry  of  fear.  The  heathen  were  accustomed  to  say 
lut  Jopiter  sent  his  plagues  among  the  poorer  sort  of  men,  because  they 
^  ere  always  repining.  There  is  much  truth  and  reason  in  such  phjloso- 
tiy.  Our  discontent  and  impatience  is  the  greatest  provocation  to  Gixxl 
o  make  our  lives  more  wretched  and  useless.  The  body  is  subject  to 
lisease  and  death.  Wealth  is  fickle  and^n  golden  wings  tlJes  away.  To- 
day the  parent  rides  in  the  coach  and  the  next  the  child  is  seen  sweeping 
the  streets.  Fame  sits  on  her  throne  and  with  fair  promises  allures  only 
to  disappoint,  but  amid  all,  the  man  with  contentment  sings,  even  in  the 
Storm.  He  does  not  weep  if  ho  cannot  ride  on  the  high  places  of  thg 
«iutb,  nor  does  he  covet  another's  superiority  or  success,  for  he  knows 
tbat  not  every  statesman  can  be  a  Webster,  every  lawyer  a  Mansfield, 
every  divine  an  Edwards.  He  is  contented  to  be  what  Grod  made  him, 
and  with  an  honest  endeavor  to  develops  his  whole  being,  he  looks  on  the 
aeo,  on  the  earth  and  up  to  heaven  as  so  many  sources  of  culture.  The 
^  lan,  moon  and  stars  shed  their  light  on  his  way,  and  whether  his  home 
?  in  a  poor  cottage,  or  in  the  magnificeat  palace,  he  is  ever  cheerful. 
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Bat  how  diffisrent  is  it  with  the  man  who  is  perplexed  end  wenried  bj 
discontent  Alireeonin  snllenpeiTeiBeneaB.  While  all  other  ereetmret 
in  gladness  follow  the  ofder  of  their  ereationy  while  natore,  animate  and 
inanimate  pots  on  a  satisfied  air,  he,  the  deputed  knd  of  creatioii,  qnar. 
rels  with  his  oonditien.  O I  diat  sach  would  kani  from  the  Inrds  and 
from  all  nature  to  be  contented.  Contentment  clothes  eTerything  with 
activitj  and  gladness.  ^  It  is  the  soul  of  action  and  the  propounded  rea- 
son of  our  life."  He  idio  possesses  it  passes  through  all  eveatSy  erea 
the  roughest,  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  comi^bint  It  qniels  ths 
tumult  of  passion,  the  rage  of  unnatural  appetite,  and  qpana  ev«rj  alotmj 
cloud  with  the  bow  of  promise.  It  lifts  the  thidc  Tcilof  sadness^  and  as 
the  poor  man's  birthright,^  affords  him  more  substantial  etgoymenl  than 
the  legacies  o£  kings.  It  suppresses  the  unhallowed  passioDa  of  envy 
excited  by  anothex^s  superioritj.  It  extinguishes  eveiy  muimor  mi 
repining,  and  leads  us  eren  amid  the  midnight  of  life,  to  look  upward  and 
see  the  darkness  fleeing  and  the  day  breaking. 

"  What  though  m  qidt  iH  glitteriog  poiftp  and 

Ws  may  «ii}oy  ocmteat :  -ia  thit  aloae 

If  gnataeiff  pewsr^  weslth,  honor»  sU  sammsd  «p. 

Indeed  it  has  a  kindly  influence  upon  every  fiMmlty  of  the  aou],  aad 
brings  into  yigorous  exercise  all  those  emotions  whkh  give  gmee  aad 
dignity  to  our  nature^  It  makes  human  destiny  Uie  diild  of  no  fiitaUtf  , 
but  rather  rereals  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Wm  who  gives  to  evsiy 
individual  his  just  profiortion  of  sunshine  and  of  slonn.  The  poet 
breathes  forth  no  unmeaning  strain  when  he  sings : 


M 


(( 


There  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  ndoe  esn  boy* 
No  ehemic  art  cea  eomiteiftit ; 
It  makee  men  riehjpi  greaieit  porerty, 
liakei  water  wine,  toma  wooden  cape  to  gokl. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  heayen  seat, 
That  much  in  little— sU  In  nanght^oonteiif.' 


M 
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DO     PEOPLE     THINK     ALIKE?  —  NO.    I|. 


^  In  th«  beBt  aensey  all  men  do  think  truly  and  think  alike"— this  it  the 
piopotition  DOW  to  be  considered.  It  will  be  expedient  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  asoertaining  what  sense  that  is  which  is  termed  '^  best^"  that  writer 
and  reader  may  work  neither  in  the  dark  nor  in  the  twilight. 

The  Terb  think  is  used  of  the  activity  of  the  »ii/s/&c<  in  distinction  £rom 
the  activity  oT  the  feelings  or  of  the  will ;  and  of  this  und«r  at  least  three 
aspects.  We  think,  when  the  olyect  of  thought  does,  may  or  cannot  ex- 
ist independently  of  our  minds ;  when  the  mode  of  thought  is  intuitive  or 
by  means  of  a  process ;  when  the  result  of  thought  is  that  the  mind  is 
dear  and  decided^  or  perplexed  and  doubtfuL  As  used  in  the  present 
casCi  the  word  does  not  refer  to  nlodey  it  is  indifferent  to  the  existence  of 
the  object  of  thoughtyit  has  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  result,  and 
chiefly  as  that  result  is  dearly  reached.  Thus  used«  think  has  a  number 
of  synonymsi  the  most  common  of  which  are  supposed  or  believed,  and 
know.  That,  now,  is  the  best  meaning  of  a  word  which  is  its  own  mean- 
ing, its  peculiar  meaning,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  its  synonyms. 
The  verb  think,  and  its  correspondent  noun  thought,  have  such  a  mean- 
ing, which,  as  an  idea,  is  in  every  inqpiiring  mind,  though  its  expression 
may  never  have  been  attempted.  We  propose,  for  illustration,  to.  inves- 
tigate a  given  subject,  but  do  not  determine  beforehand  what  shall  be  the 
results  of  such  investigation ;  these  results  we  receive  from  our  intellects, 
not  give  to  them.  Why  they  are  such  and  not  different  we  cannot  tell ; 
as  ide^s,  they  were  developed  somehow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect, of  which  nature,  as  such,  we  are  unconsdous.  Thinking  is  this 
inexplicable,  developiog  activity,  and  thought  is  its  immediate  result — a 
result  of  which  the  thinking  person  may  have  a  dear  or  a  vague  know- 
ledge. That  is,  thought  and  the  consdousness  of  thought  differ  from  each 
other  just  as  choice  differs  from  the  consciousness  of  choice,  and  feeling 
from  the  consdousness  of  feeling.  The  same  thought  may  be,  and  often 
18,  in  many  minds,  while  it  is  possessed  in  dear  consdousness  by  but  a 
very  few.  In  such  a  case,  every  mind  is  consdons  of  the  presence  of 
the  thought  but  only  partially  conscious  of  the  contents  of  the  thought 
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When  a  UunloDg  person  ia  clearlj  oonadoos  of  a  thought  u  «  comfdeted 
result  of  onduturbed  intellectaal  action,  there  is  knowledge.  If  the 
result  ifl  oonsdonalj  partial,  if  there  is  a  dim  craucioaraeaB  of  iriiat  the 
reanlt  is,  <»  an  nncertaintj  with  referenoe  to  the  pori^  of  the  action— 
its  impersonalitf — the  term  beUef  is  osed ;  and  aceoriing  to  the  i«k 
TBlence  of  these  conditions,  belief  is  hesitating  or  ooofident. 

So  far  of  the  word  think ;  its  qnalifying  "  alike  "  needs  a  little  eoosid- 
eratum.  Alike  is  not  oonrertihle  with  identical ;  to  ddnk  aI3n,  tboe- 
fbre,  is  not  necessarily  to  flunk  the  same  thoughts.  Alike  imi^iei  soau 
general  similaritjr — identity  in  some  single  partieolar  usdn  eonsiderHioa 
—which  maj  coexist  with  many  and  wide  divenitiei ;  the  Jitetwlies 
being  disregarded  for  the  time  and  for  the  purposes  fyr  wfaidi  the  eom- 
parison  is  made.  What  similarity  in  thought  wonU  be  Mst  may  be 
learned  from  oonsideiing  ideas  as  represaiting  facts.  That  would  be  a 
very  stupid,  onenTiable  world  in  whidi  every  being  ehonld  think  preasdy 
the  same  thoughts  as  every  other  bf^g ;  in  irtiich  the  thongfats  of  ensy 
generatioQ  should  be  only  an  unvarying  repetitioQ  of  the  tboo^ti  et 
every  preceding  generation,  and  the  eontinnation  of  the  repetitioD  sheoH 
be  the  burden  of  every  generation  to  follow.  Littlo  better  woold  a  woril 
be  whose  inhabitants  should  all  think  alike  as  men  of  Ibe  sam«  tempera- 
ment and  coat  of  mind  think  alike.  But  a  worid  in  which  all  ita&ds  have 
certain  elemental  thonghts  in  commwi,  and  beyond  dieee  evwy  ahade  and 
variety  of  harmomons  thought ;  a  world  in  whitdi  are  all  rlarmin  ot  vati, 
in  which  each  generation  bears  its  own  peculiar  impress  and  pmdneei 
thoughts  unproduced  before,  yet  iif  which  the  thoughts  of  aQtnindi  and  sf 
all  ages  are  recontilable  with  each  other  and  may  be  comprefaeoded  uD<ier 
<me  hannonions  system — sucli  a  progrcssire  variety  id  unity  would  be 
best ;  and  such,  we  affirm,  is  the  divinely  constructed  world  in  wbicli  we 
live.  The  existence  of  precisely  each  a  stale  of  ihiogs  ia  deaied^in  the 
quotation  at  the  commencement  of  our  previous  article,  and  denied  bj 
implication  very  frequently.  What  is  the  similarity  implied,  in  any  par-  ^ 
ticulsr  case,  in  the  word  alike,  must  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  compared  and  frvm  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  comparisoD 
ia  made.  The  point  of  view  in  the  present  case  was  that  of  a  common 
conclunon ;  reference  was  had  primarily  to  the  specific  tbougbta  of  dif- 
ferent Blinds,  as  related  t«  aucb  conclusion,  and  to  clasees  of  mind  onlyu 
productive  of  ineongniKy  of  thought.  The  thing  denied  was  the  posn- 
bility  <tf  reconciling  the  thoughts  of  different  minds,  and,  inctnsivelyr  the 
Mcmrdant  n^nre  of  the  minds  themselves. 
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Before  proceeding  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  such  denial,  some 
general  fiusts  respecting  the  mind  and  its  action  will  be  considered,  that 
the  afler  discussion  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  confusion  of  ideas.  And 
first,  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  intellect  both  in  its  constitution 
and  activity  is  impersonal.  So  fieur  as  we  are  persons,  we  are  self-con- 
scious and  self-directiye,  but  our  whole  intellectual  nature  underlies  self- 
^  ooasciousness,  exists  and  originally  acts  independent  of  will — ^it  is  a  nBr 
tare  as  distinguished  from  a  person.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant,  by  this 
distinction,  to  intimate  that  a  rational  intelligence  can  exist  separate  from 
a  personal  being,  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  division  into  parts,  or  that  it 
ever  acts  otherwise  than  as  a  unit  But  the  different  modes  of  action 
can  best  be  indicated  by  a  sort  of  personification,  and,  as  surely  as  the 
soul  is  created  and  not  self-existent,  it  must  have  necessitated  as  well  as 
£ree  activities^— must  be  a  nature  as  well  as  a  self-conscious  person.  In 
process  of  time  we  may  exert  a  modifying  influence,  so  that  the  nature  is 
penetrated  by  the  person  and  in  a  sense  becomes  personal,  but  it  is  not  so 
originally,  it  can  never  become  so  without  violence  done  to  its  constitu- 
iixm.  The  first  thoughts  of  which  we  are  conscious  are  in  every  sense 
spontaneous,  but,  shortly,  we  find  ourselves  recalling  one  or  more  objects 
of  thought,  dwelling  upon  and  analyzing  them — ^we  reflect.  In  this  pro- 
cess we  use  the  intellect  but  do  not  violate  its  impersonal  activity.  For 
we  do  not  iuterpose  our  personality  between  the  intellect  and  its  object ; 
we  only  stand  one  side,  direct  attention  to  an  object,  and  wait  for  the  re- 
salts  as  they  are  manifested  in  consciousness.  These  results  are  always 
complex.  We  have  a  clear  consciousness  of  yhat  the  thought  is,  and  a 
consciousness,  more  or  less  indistinct  according  to  circumstances,  of  what 
ihegraundi  and  eanditians  of  the  thought  are.  In  other  words,  we  know 
what  the  mind  sees,  and  also  know  the  state  and  posture  of  the  mind 
while  in  the  act  of  beholding.  This  latter  form  of  consciousness  is  a 
▼ery  important  one,  and  should  be  particularly  noticed.  It  is  very  faint 
in  childhood,  it  is  dim  in  most  adult^,  but  &int  or  clear  it  belongs  to  every 
homan  being.  As  will  hereafter  appear  it  is  a  great  safe  guard  against 
error,  and  more  than  anything  else  it  furnishes  the  means  of  accounting 
for  the  great  diversity  of  human  opinions,  and  of  bringing  that  diversity 
into  a  self-consistent  unity.  Different  minds,  naturally  and  by  culture, 
think  in  Afferent  modes  and  on  different  subjects ;  in  the  same  mode  and 
on  the  same  subject,  therefore,  one  mind  will  discover  more  truth  than 
another.  The,  in  this  respect,  weaker  mind,  can  however,  appropriate 
what  the  stronger  has  discovered,  can  see  what  the  stronger  points  out 
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Iq  the  oonclorions  of  one  mind  on  a  prea  Bobject,  tbn«  taaj  tfaoa  meca* 
Miil;  be  ingttrfeetioH  whSe  there  is  no  errvr ;  there  will  be  diveni^  of 
opinion,  but  sot  necesaarilf  contmietj'  of  opinion. 

Turning  now  to  the  trgament,  the  validi^  or  tmtUtihiea  of  tfaaoghti, 
ao  fhr  u  thej  are  found  in  all  mindi,  will  be,  for  the  preaest,  aiMiaad, 
and  afterwarda  diseoued  by  itself.  Found,  at  least  radimentall^,  in  all 
mindB,  and  dear  bejond  expresdon  to  eveiy  hoDost  tboaghtfid  mM,ii 
the  idea  that  there  is  something  real,  absolute,  eternal,  iNiiumwidinf  to 
the  word  truth — something  which  time  cannot  change  not  spaea  waHij. 
There  is  alao  a  conviction  in  all  men,  that  their  earefiilljr  aaiiiiiliiaiiil 
thoughts  do  partake  of  the  natare  of  tnith,  the  pR»f  of  wluch  nay 
be  found  in  the  unirersa!  resort  to  argumentation  in  aapport  of  one^  opin- 
ions :  thej  are  contended  for  as  true.  Tet  the  tbonghta  of  all  can  nfleet 
the  truth  only  as  all  thon^its  are  accordant,  onlj  as  all  miada  percvn 
alike  for  their  premisee,  and  reasmi  alike  from  premises  to  eoadnsiBa. 
Kay  more,  if  the  nature  and  action  of  mindi  are  not  ahke,  than  Am*  i* 
no  truth  for  man  at  all ;  the  endless  contradiotioBB  and  ^ani'diUeacf  aai- 
versa]  akeplidHn  are  onr  only  reaonrcQ.  For  the  ino(«MqneDt  notiiH 
of  a  lunatic  are  not  true,  just  because  they  are  his.  Tie  tboo^ta  cf  my, 
or  any  mind  are  not  tme,  just  because  they  are  mine  or  anotharX  nnloa 
my,  and  every  mind  is  made  in  the  image  and  faithfully  redoota  dto  Aeogtea 
of  the  one  Infinite  mind :  that  ia,  since  things  whidi  are  like  the  bbbs 
tldng  are  like  each  other,  unices  tlie  thoughts  of  nil  mincla  are  accordant. 

Not  only  from  abstract  reasoning  do  we  say  thai  minds  must  agree,  but 
looking  at  fiicts  we  sa^they  do.  There  are  some  feelmgs  found  io  all 
men,  which  are  dependent  upon  certain  perceptions  for  theirorigia.  Men 
aee  feeling  embodied,  and  have  an  emotion  of  beauty;  they  see  reetimde, 
or  the  want  of  it,  in  conduct,  and  hare  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation.  Men  think  alike  in  general,  respecting  the  facts  of  the 
universe  physical  and  moral,  as  the  circle  of  the  sciences  testifies.  Tbey 
think  alike  in  respect  to  general  principles,  and  believe  that  they  nn 
come  to  an  agreement  in  respect  to  details.  The  universBl  existence  ai 
deliberative  bodies  proves  it.  The  universal  disposition  to  give  some 
sort  of  educational  training  to  the  young  proves  it ;  for  how  can  one  mind 
develop  or  instruct  another,  unless  they  think  alike  ?  Literature  proves 
it ;  for  why  read,  how  deUgbt  in,  the  thought  of  another,  it  the  l8W»  of 
his  mind  are  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  mme  ?  The  existence  of  one 
religion  adapted  and  destined  to  be  universal  in  ils  general  sway  proves 
it    Our  yery  constitution  as  social  beings,  consciously  needing  and  de- 
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lightiDg  in,  the  society  of  our  fellows,  proves  it.  It  was  stated  in  the  previ- 
ous number  that  no  sane  man  ever  doubted  it,  the  proof  of  which  is  found  in 
the  instinctive  resort  to  argumentation  already  alluded  to.  That  resort 
is  inexplicable  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  spontaneous  conviction 
in  every  mind  that  honest  thought  is  truth,  that  truth  perceived  by  one 
mind  may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  that  it  shall  be  perceived  by  alL 
So  men  believe,  even  when  they  fancy  they  believe  otherwise.  The  facts 
which  legd  to  this  fancied  belief,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  self-delusion  then  offered. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  similarity,  we  now  oome  to  the  question 
of  the  truthfulness  of  thought ;  and  affirm  that  all  men  think  truly  as 
well  as  think  alike.  This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  some  positions  have  been  necessarily  anticipated*  The  word 
truth  is  used  both  of  something  without  us  and  of  something  within  us. 
In  it^  objective  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  reality ;  or,  considerably  bet- 
ter, it  is  equivalent  to  the  thought  of  the  eternal,  immutable  mind.  In 
its  sul^ective  sense,  it  is  the  conformity  of  our  ideas  to  reality — that  is, 
the  accurate  reproduction  in  idea  of  that  which  is  real  in  fiict ;  or,  con- 
siderably better,  it  is  the  accurate  reproduction  by  our  minds,  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  eternal  mind.  Among  many  reasons  for  amending  the 
definition,  may  be  given  the  following.  We  have  some  ideas  which  are 
wholly  abstract,  which  are  real  as  ideas,  but  which  do  not  and  cannot 
have  any  external  reality  corresponding  to  them — ^the  idea  in  the  word 
nothing,  for  example.  Yet  these  ideas  are  essential  \o  all  our  processes, 
and  are  as  true  as  any  that  we  have.  We  also  have  ideas  which  we  call 
necessary ;  ideas  of  what  must  be,  and  not  merely  of  what  is — the  idea 
that  everything  which  begins  to  be  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  for  ex- 
ample. If,  without  qualification,  this  must  be,  it  must  also  have  been 
before  anything  began  to  be.  Yet  it  could  have  been  then  onfy  as  an 
idea,  and  it  is  mere  absurdity  to  talk  of  ideas  as  existing  apart  from  a 
mind  in  which  they  may  inhere.  If  there  be  an  intelligent  first  cause, 
that  Being  must  have  known  what  it  was  possible  to  produce  before  any- 
thing was  produced,  and  that  which  has  been  made  is  but  an  external  re- 
ality corresponding  to  his  idea.  In  his  case  the  idea  existed  before  the 
reality ;  but  in  our  case  the  reality  exists  before  the  idea ;  and  if  our 
idea  is  conformed  to  reality,  it  is  also  conformed  to  the  divine  archetypal 
idea,  and  conformed  to  the  former  only  because  it  is  conformed  to  the  lat- 
tex.    If,  furthermore,  truth  is  strictly  only  conformity  of  idea  to  reality, 

tl|en  we  can  ki^ow  nothing  which  has  i^q^  i(lref)47  ^cqine--which  is  npt 
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now  reoL  Bat  we  haro  «  knowlei^  of  what  it  uter^  poMiUo^of  wkat 
if  not  yet  ml  u  &Gt,  tbou^troe  u  tboa^  IT,  now,tfaitknowW^ii 
anything  more  than  the  uUtrary  cnalkm  of  oar  own  minds,  the  poan- 
bilides  which  we  know  as  sncb,  must  alwayi  hare  beoi  meb  i  and  ibm- 
mnch  as  they  an  mere  ideaa>  they  most  haTO  inbered  in  a  mtn^  Or,  to 
state  the  same  thing  in  difibroit  terms,  snnething  U  ponible  in  fiMt,  l» 
cause  H  oomes  within  the  seope  of  infinite  power,  and  the  infinita  Bug 
knows  his  own  oqiadtieB ;  something  is  posriUe  in  thongfa^  beeaose  Ae 
snpreme  reason  knows  it  u  ndk  Onr  knowledge  is  merely  a  rvpndne- 
tion  of  the  Divine .  knowledge,  and  if  hwvMgt  at  all  in  our  case,  it  ii 
so  <mly  beeaose  it  is  sach  a  reprodnction,  only  because  our  minds  an 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Eternal  ICnd.  In  the  last  few  sentoaoes,  ho*' 
erer,  •  new  qneslion  is  introduced. 

Zb  our  knowledge  anything  more  than  a  ca^dons  crcatioD  of  oar  own 
minds  ?  Oar  minds  are  so  made,  to  be  sore,  that  we  mn«t  beliere  ttst 
what  is  true  is  tme  independently  of  onr  thinking ;  bat  that  is  only  die 
result  of  their  peculiar  oonstitution.  Might  they  not  have  been  mwle 
differently,  and  may  there  nol  now  exist,  in  some  part  of  the  univene, 
minds  which  perodTe  that  as  true  which  we  perceive  aa  false,  and  thai  u 
fitlte  which  we  perceive  as  true?  This  is  a  very  important  questioo — let 
UB  atata  it  carefnlly.  Is  it  absolntely  true  that  there  is  no  absolute  truth ': 
or,  is  it  posiibly  true  that  there  is  no  possible  truth  ?  Such  is  the  real 
import  of  the  question,  and  when  thaa  stated,  ita  absurdity  is  at  once  a)>- 
pareoL  No  one  ever  did  or  can  think  that,  as  n  matter  of  fact,  there  ii 
no  truth.  Tet  it  is  always  possible  to  ask.  is  there  any  truth?  Kay 
more,  at  some  time  of  onr  lives,  many  of  us  have  $o  aekeij,  with  a  tetri- 
ble  earnestness,  and  in  some  way  we  have  actually  thought  that  there  ie 
DO  truth.  Herein  seems  a  contradiction — con  the  facU  be  reooocilcd? 
And  flrs^  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of  asking  Ibe  question.  It  bsj  al- 
ready been  sdd  that  we  hnve  a  knowledge  of  possibilities,  and  of  tbew 
there  are  two  kinds, — abstract  and  real.  An  abstract  possibility  is  tbal 
which  is  possible  in  some  aspects,  while  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  on 
the  whole ;  or  that  whieh  is  possible  in  the  oalure  of  the  case,  while  it 
may  not  be  possible  ia  the  circumstances  of  the  cose.  A  real  poasibiii^ 
is  thftt  which  it  possible  in  every  aspect,  in  both  the  nature  and  the  cir- 
cumBtances.  Man,  now,  is  not  an  independent,  but  is  a  created  beitf. 
If  created,  be  must  have  been  created  in  accordanco  with  tome  idea  oi 
e  plan,  and  it  is  abstractly  possible  that  a  different  plan,  involving 
k  Afferent  mental  aotiTitiea  on  man's  part,  might  have  been  adopted.    The 
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knowledge  of  this  abstract  possibility,  when  pat  in  the  interrogative  form* 
is  the  qaeetion  referred  to.  But  while  the  case  supposed  is  abstractly 
possible,  considering  the  Creator  as  power  acting  in  conformity  with  some 
idea,  it  is  really  impossible,  since  the  Creator  is  not  mere  power  thus  act- 
ing. Creation  exhibits  intelligence  aod  wisdom ;  and  since  to  limit,  in 
degree  or  in  operation,  any  attribute  of  the  uncreated,  independent,  and 
therefore  perfect  Being,  is  to  suppose  him  imperfect— 4he  Creator's  wis- 
dom  must  be  perfect,  and  his  power  always  exerted  in  conformity  thereto. 
To  create  a  race  of  beings,  who  are  necessitated  to  think  that  to  be  true 
which  is  not  true,  is,  however,  a  proof  of  wilful  caprice,  rather  than  of 
serene,  ever-controlliog  wisdom,  is  a  proof  of  deceitfulness,  if  not  of  malice, 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Wherever,  therefore,  there  are  intelligent  be* 
ings,  the  necessary  convictions  of  such  beings  must  be  true,  and  their 
minds,  in  some  finite  measure,  a  copy  of  the  Creator's  mind. 

But  men  do  more  than  ask  questions ;  they  do  thiidL  on  some  grounds 
that  there  is  no  truth.  If  the  position  taken  above  is  to  be  maintained, 
it  must  be  shown  that  these  grounds,  though  various,  are  all  hypotheticaL 
Snch  they  really  are  and  such  they  can  be  shown  to  be.  In  pronouncing 
m  judgment  on  a  question  in  morals,  there  is  presupposed  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  also  a  knowledge  of  certain  general  principles  to  which  the 
facts  are  declared  to  conform  or  not  to  conform.  When  the  eye  is  first 
opened  on  the  material  world,  it  beholds  everywhere  appearances  or  phe- 
nomena, and  beholds  nothing  but  these.  The  mind,  however,  immediate- 
ly connects  these  appearances  with  an  underlying  substance,  and  in  effect 
affirms  the  principle  that  with  all  phenomena  and  all  attributes  is  con- 
nected a  substance  in  which  the  phenomena  and  the  attributes  inhere. 
The  same  fact  is  found  in  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge ;  in  all  knowl- 
edge Uiere  are  two  factors,  the  individual  and  the  universal,  and  of  these 
the  universal  is  prerequisite  for  the  possession  or  acquirement  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  A  part  cannot  be  known  as  a  part  without  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  a  given  proposition  cannot  be  known  as  true  without  a*  pre- 
viously, or'cbntemporaneously  existing,  idea*  of  universal  and  absolute 
truth.  Mao,  now,  is  a  created  being,  whose  existence  has  a  beginning 
and  who,  therefore,  begins  to  know.  Tet  to  know  one  truth  he  must 
know  truth  as  universal,  to  acquire  one  item  of  knowledge  in  any  depart- 
ment he  must  know  the  scheme  for  the  whole  department.  Accordingly 
those  ideas  which  underlie  all  facts  and  were  the  archetypes  of  the  facts 
•—flwme  of  those  fundamental  ideas  which  have  existed  from  eternity  in 
the  imereated  mind^-are  implanted  in  the  creatore  as  istpitioas,  as  im- 
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mediate  and  necessary  oonvictions.  They  cannot  be  piored,  for  th^  are 
self-eyident,  tbey  are  prerequisite  for  all  reasoning.  Any  attonpt  to 
prove  them  most  therefore  be  a  failure.  It  is  thus  that  we  sometimes 
thiok  there  is  no  troth.  As  we  never  think  of  ^  nothing  "  as  m  real  ex- 
istence, but  only  as  the  intaitively  peroeired  oorrelative  and  logical  nega- 
tion of  *^  something,"  so  we  never  think  ^  there  is  no  tmth  ^  except  asUie 
logical  result  of  attempting  to  prove  that  there  ii  troth.  On  these 
groonds  only  do  we  think  it,  biit  we  say  it  sometimes  on  other  gronnds, 
which,  if  honest  with  ourselves,  we  should  know,  it  the  time,  to  be  par- 
tial and  insufficient  for  a  universal  affirmation.  There  is  a  eondkioa  of 
the  consdousness,  chiefly  found  in  hours  of  exhaustion  and  perplexi^ 
which  is  sometimes  mistaken  ibr  the  thought  ^  there  Is  no  truth."  A 
mind  has  been  struggling  with  some  difficult  problem,  has  been 
over  and  trying  to  become  distinctly  conscious  of  what  its  tiiougfat  ii 
thought  which  really  is  in  the  mind  and  whicii  remains  ever  the  same, 
while  the  consciousness  of  it,  being  indistinct,  varies.  The  thonght  seems 
now  to  be  fully  expressed  by  a  given  statement,  anon  is  discovered*  to  be 
more  or  other  than  what  is  embodied  in  that  form  of  words,  and  to  be 
better  expressed  by  a  different  form,  then  by  a  Afferent  still,  and  so  on 
until  a  bewilderment  of  consciousness  ensues  attended  hj  an  exhaustion 
of  the  personal  power  needed  to  become  clearly  conscious  of  the  tiioogfat 
Or,  a  person  has  been  investigating  the  evidence  on  some  subject,  finds 
many  conflicting  statements  which  he  knows  cannot  all  be  true,  and  is 
exhausted  by  the  effort  to  determine  which  are  the  true  oned.  In  ^ese 
cases  the  mind  is  conscious  that  it  has  not  readied  the  truths  peilu^  that 
for  the  time  it  is  not  able  to  reach  the  truth,  that  for  it  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
truth.  The  ^  as  yet "  is  real  but  faint,  like  the  consdouoieii  of  the  con- 
ditions of  thought  already  referred  to^  while  the  ^no  truth  "  is  dear  and 
decided ;  the  mind  is  not  wholly  faithful  to  itself,  (a  frequent  fiust  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,)  the  ^  no  troth"  is  stated  and  the  ^ as  yet"  left  out 
Or,  to  take  a  case  which  is  stronger  than  any  other,  some  aleni  foet  in 
our  mysteriously  involved  existence  has  cradled  against  some  eheririied 
feeling,  some  darling  hope,  some  deep  conviction  of  what  ought  to  be  in 
a  world  of  moral  order.  The  real  has  come  in  conflict  with  the  ideal  mi 
the  soul  is  stunned  by  the  shock.  Tet  no  mind  in  this  condition  thinks 
there  is  no  truth  or  rationally  doubts  if  truth  exists.  If  H  does  it  can 
give  a  reason  why  it  thinks  or  doubts,  and  giving  a  foaam  fa  bnt  ansiirt 
ing  that  something  is  true.  The  mind  is  pM^lexe^  M  boenviiMidof 
some  terrible  disorder  in  life,  it  is  dearly  oonioioni  of  Hi  eiiii.lMdbililf  to 
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solve  the  mystery,  and  that  is  alL  The  impossibility  of  denying  what 
has  actaally  taken  place,  the  impossibility  of  denying  its  own  conyictions, 
and  its  inability  to  reconcile  the  two-— the  coexistence  of  these  convic- 
tions is  exceedingly  painful  causing  the  soul  to  yearn  for  the  clear,  full 
knowledge  of  the  all  comprehending  intelligence. 

Affirming,  then,  that  the  word  truth  is  not  a  body  without  a  soul,  but  is 
a  real  expression,  the  further  question  comes  forward — **  How  do  we  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?"  By  thinking,  of  course.  **  But  human 
opinions  differ,  and  how  am  I  to  know  that  my  thoughts  are  true  ?**  Sup- 
posing you  are  a  sane  man,  by  becoming  clearly  conscious  of  what  they 
are.  Do  not  dictate  to  yourself;  do  not  attempt  to  predetermine  what 
shall  be  true  ;*  but  think — ^it  will  not  hurt  you — and  ask  yourself,  Aon- 
uikff  What  €ur€  my  thoughts? — ^not  only  what  are  the  chief  contents  of 
thought,  but  also  what  is  the  form  of  thought,  not  only  what  the  thought 
is,  in  general,  but  how  far  it  reaches,  to  what  it  applies,  what  are  its 
limits — ^and  you  will  be  in  no  doubt  whether  or  not  your  thoughts  are  true. 

The  idea  that  people  think  untruly  is  a  mere  hypothesis  to  account  for 
existing  errors  and  contrarieties  of  opinion ;  it  has  no  evidence  in  its  favor 
except  the  existence  of  such  errors.  Against  it  is  the  argument  (reductio 
ad  absnrdum)  that  if  we  ever  really  think  falsely,  if  the  primary  pro- 
cesses are  ever  fidlacious  or  of  doubtful  validity,  then  there  is  no  truth 
possible  for  us ;  which  notion  has  been  already  considered.  For  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  nature,  as  such ;  we  cannot  attain  a  posi- 
tion behind,  or  above,  ourselves,  whence  we  may  overlodc  ourselves,  and, 
hence,  if  any  of  the  primary  intellectual  acts  are  fiilladous,  we  have  no 
means  of  discriminating  them  from  acts  which  are  truthful ;  that  is,  we 
have  no  certainty  at  all.  We  have,  also,  no  control  over  our  intellectual 
constitution ;  if  the  difficulty  is  in  that,  it  is  irremediable  by  our  agency. 
But  if  the  difficulty  is  merely  in  a  failure  to  be  conscious  of  thought,  or 
in  a  want  of  honesty  in  reference  to  the  thought — this  we  may  remedy. 
For  we  may  be  honest,  and  we  may,  by  patient  brooding  over  a  thought, 
become  clearly  conscious  of  what  it  is.  To  be  sure,  it  was  said  in  the 
previous  article  that  we  do  not  choose  to  be  conscious,  but  are  conscious 
IB  spite  of  ourselves ;  and  the  remark  was  true  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made  on  its  own  grounds  and  within  its  own  limits.  In 
some  sleepy,  droning,  indistinct  way  we  are,  and  must  ]^  conscious  j>£ 
thoughts  passing  through  our  minds,  as  of  objects  passing  before  our  eyes. 
Bat  jost  as  we  may|command  our  attention,  scrutinize  an  object  and  see 
many  features  in  it  which  before  were  unperceived,  may  we  make  the 
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consciousness  dear,  sensitive  and  retentive ;  so  that  it  shall  contain  the 
thought  as  well  in  its  delicate  shadings  as  in  its  grand  oatlinea. 

Against  the  hjpothesis  of  untruthful  thought  are,  also,  the  very  hets 
quoted  for  its  support  ^  The  ancients  thought  the  Ptolemaic  ^rstem  the 
true  one,  the  modems  adopt  the  Copemican ;  each  system  is  ezclosive  of 
the  other,  thmfore  in  one  case  or  the  other  the  thought  must  have  been 
wrong."  Not  at  alL  The  ancients  thought  that,  as  a  £Eust  of  appearance, 
the  earth  stands  still  and  the  sun  moves  around  it ;  we  think  the  same. 
They  had  no  thoughts  about  the  matter  further  than  those  which  related 
to  appearance,  but  of  this  they  were  unconscious.  They  were  eooacioui 
of  thinking  that  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth,  but  unoonsoioBB  of  the 
grounds,  the  form  and  limits  of  their  thought.  When  Coptaiicufl  looked 
beyond  appearance  to  reality,  they  did  not  think  that  his  omduaioiia  were 
untrue,  they  did  not  think  respecting  reality  at  alL  It  is  worse  than  idle, 
it  is  an  outrage  upon  language  to  call  their  groundless  assertioos  reason- 
ings. They  talked  and  wrote  irrationally,  they  dogmatised,  they  were 
guilty  of  misrepresenting  a  thought  which  had  long  lain  in  their  minds, 
and  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  only  stupidly  semi-^oonadoos ;  tfaej 
did  not  think  or  reason  in  respect  to  the  positions  of  CSopemicos.  We 
may  apologise  for  their  blindness  but  we  cannot  justify  it-— And  so 
of  all  errors  and  diversities  of  human  belief  The  old  story  of  the  two 
knights  and  the  shield  which  was  golden  on  one  side  and  sOver  on  the 
other,  will  apply  to  them  all.  As  in  the  case  of  the  knights,  <mly  half 
the  truth  is  stated  by  either  par^  and  ndther  sees  a  truth  in  the  other's 
opinion ;  they  madly  rush  upon  each  other,  and  die,  each  asserting  his 
favorite  dogma.  But  no— the  illustration  is  unfaithful  to  the  Csct  All 
parties  are  not  equally  near  the  truth,  all  persons  are  not  equally  micon- 
sdous  of  their  own  thoughts.  But  all  errors  and  contrarietieB  of  belief 
do  arise  and  exist  because  of  sheer  stupidity,  constitutiimal  or  volnntaiy, 
in  one  party  or  both.  Paradoxical  and  humiliating  as  it  may  be,  the 
sober  fact  is  that  men  do  not  know  their  own  thoughts.  The  whole 
mental  consciousness  is  perturbed  and  bedouded ;  or  if  dear  at  aU,  it  is 
oftener  than  otherwise  dear  towards  one  side  of  a  tmdi  and  dooUy  ob- 
scure towards  every  other.  Such  is  the  fact ;  to  investigale  its  eaasei 
would  lead  away  from  the  present  subject  into  the  sphere  of  numls  mend 

relations. There  is,  then,  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  nntrnthfulnesB 

of  thought,  against  which  supposition  could  be  farou^t  the  <W>^yntf^?«« 
of  philosophers  of  every  school  and  of  minds  of  efeey  dasi  in  all  tiie 
ages  of  history. 
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It  is  DOW  apparent  whj  common  consent  proves  nothing  trae,  although, 
if  people  think  alike,  there  maj  be  a  conmion  consent  While  thej 
think  alike  and  think  truly  there  may  be  a  common  unconsciousness  of 
the  limits  of  a  given  thought,  of  the  precise  form  it  takes,  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  an  intellectual  affirmation  is  made.  It  ought  to  be 
understood  better  than  it  is  that  only  as  we  determine  limits  do  we  get 
whole  truths,  that  so  far  as  boundaries  are  undefined  there  is  only  a  con- 
founding of  one  truth  with  many  actual  or  possible  errors. 

It  was  stated  in  the  previous  article  that  consciousness  was  no  criterion 
of  certainty.  While  the  remark  was  true  as  then  made,  of  consciousness 
in  the  general,  it  is  also  true  that  a  certain  form  of  consciousness — a 
6ertain  affirmation  of  conscionsneA,  if  one  may  so  say — ^is  the  sole  and 
sufficient  criterion.  I  am  conscious  of  some  content  of  thought  in  my 
mind  but  unconscious  what  the  thought  is,  or  I  am  conscious  of  a  move- 
ment wflhin  me  which  has  reference  to  some  object  of  thought  and  is  for 
or  against  In  this  general,  indiscriminating  form  consciousness  is  no 
test  of  truth,  for  the  movement  may  be  of  the  feelings,  it  may  be  a  sub- 
tle movement  of  the  will,  it  may  be  an  affijrmation  of  the  intellect.  I 
recall  and  repeat  the  movement,  discriminatiDg  its  character  and  am  now 
conscious  that  I  think,  that  I  think  that  something  is  or  is  not  I  think ' 
it  as  a  possibility  or  as  a  reality,  and  in  either  case  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  relations.  The  clear  consciousness  that  I  think  and  what  I 
think  is  the  satisfying  test  of  truth.  It  is  sometimes  immediate  and 
irresistible,  it  sometimes  comes  only  after  long  and  painful  reflection. 

Recurring  to  the  quotation  at  the  outset  of  the  former  article,  it  is 
plain  that  in  it  there  is  a  confounding  of  two  things  which  are  entirely 
different — actual  and  necessary  belief.  There  always  has  been  opposi- 
tion of  belief  in  the  world,  quite  likely  there  always  will  be,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  Two,  or  any  number  of  persons  who  honestly  and  patiently 
seek  the  truth  in  their  beliefs,  need  not  seek  in  vain,  need  not  remain  at 
variance.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  whole  discussion  has  been  jnore 
about  words  than  about  things ;  and  if  the  bearing  of  the  discussion  has 
been  perceived  the  writer  is  well  content  to  have  it  so  considered.  Words, 
however,  are  but  signs  of  things ;  it  is  impossible  to  err  respecting  the 
sign  without  mistaking  also  the  thing  signified.  The  word  think  stands 
for  at  least  two  very  different  things — the  unconscious  action  of  (or  con- 
tent in)  the  intellect,  and  the  act  of  becoming  conscious  of  that  action  or 
content ;  the  one  may  not  safely  be  confounded  with  the  other. 


\ 
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Whilb  Chaot  ytt  niM  oa  bii  beaTiag  tiuone. 

And  darkneft  fat  upon  the  troubled  deep ; 
While  sans  and  worldf ,  in  wild  confasion  strown , 

Swung  back  and  forth  in  an  unmcMured  sweep ; 
Mapped  out  and  dear,  deep  in  the  thought  of  God, 

The  plan  of  uncreated  uniTurte  eonplete, 
Lay  waiting  bnt  the  jMuiction  of  hia  nod. 

To  roll  in  perfect  systems  at  his  feet. 
And  when  those  lips  j^oclaimed,  "Let  there  be  light !" 

A  glimmering,  faint,  along  the  landscape  lay ; 
Soon  twilight  took  the  place  of  gloomy  night. 

And  dawning  rounded  to  the  perfoet  day. 
Then  Nature  sprang  to  lifo ;  and  at  iier  birth, 

Compeer  with  her,  the  Beautiful  was  bom  ;— 
Nature's  twin  sister, — sent  upon  the  earth 

In  the  faint  flushing  of  that  first  fair  mom. 
And  ever  since  that  mom,  her  natal  hoar, 

Beauty  has  ruled  the  earth  with  magio  sway ; 
Men  gladly  bows  and  owns  her  soirereign  power; 

Delightiog  in  her  courts  his  tows  to  pay. 
Beauty  is  every  where.    Her  radiant  form 

Gladdens  our  eyes  wherever  we  may  be ; 
'Neath  sunny  skies,  or  in  the  howling  storm, 

On  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  shining  sea ; 
Look  where  we  will, — beneath,  around,  above. 

We  look  to  see,  we  see  her  but  to  lofei. 
We  hear  her  laughing  in  the  April  shower. 

Which  on  the  roof  and,  o'er  tbt  lintel  pours. 
And  straightway  cease  to  wonder  whence  tlie  power, 

That  draws  the  icy  bolts  of  Winter's  doore. 
Spring,  gentle  priestess,  knocks  at  Winter's  gate, 

Shiyering  with  cold  and  faint  with  many  fears ; 
But  he,  dread  monarch,  sitting  there  in  stale, 

Lets  her  rap  on,  unmindful  of  her  tears ; 
Till  Beauty  comes  and  o'er  her  shouMer  peepe, 

Smiling  upon  him  in  her  melting  way. 
And  then  the  stem  old  king  fidls  down  and  waepe^— 
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Spring  conqoering  by  Bematy's  gentle  fway. 
The  FroBt  king's  doon  aie  then  wide  open  thtowDt 

And  qnicUj  gathering  op  his  rnsty  cfaains, 
All  tears  and  sighs,  he  seeks  aootfaer  loiie. 

Where,  like  a  despot,  onoe  again  he  reigns. 
With  witching,  smiling  Beanty  bj  her  side, 

Spring  wields  her  scepter  now  in  Natue's  tialls. 
And  like  a  fairy  qneen  in  all  her  pride. 

Her  sprites  from  erery  hiding  place  she  ciHs. 
Quickly  they  come  and  all  their  duties  take. 

And  Beaaty  mingles  in  the  joyons  tnin ; 
Their  myriad  tongnes  the  sleeping  echoes  wake. 

And  earth  is  decked  in  shining  robes  again. 
Now  April's  tears  and  happy  smiles  preyail. 

And  rippling  rills  and  ibaming  floods  repeal 
The  praise  of  Bean^,  and  on  etery  gale 

Are  borne  the  echoes  of  her  hastening  fbet. 
Thus  Spring  rolls  np  the  cnrtain  of  the  year^ 

And  flakes  of  snnshine  iallthrongh  fleecy  doads ; 
The  springing  grass  and  borsting  bads  appear, 

And  rioleu  prank  the  torf  in  masy  crowds. 
Then  ap  throngh  finsgrant  meads  comes  blushing  May, 

While  Beaaty,  tripping  at  her  side  is  seen ; 
Her  white  anns  filled  with  flowers  and  garlands  gay. 

With  which  we  joyftil  crown  oar  sweet  Blay-Qoeen. 
Now  Jane  onlocks  her  portals  td  the  san, 

And  gay,  Tolnptaoas  Summer  enters  in. 
Flaunting  in  robes  which  Beaaty's  hands  haTS  apun, 

And  sprinkled  with  those  drops,  found  where  begin 
The  crystal-slippered  feet  of  rosy  mom. 

To  brush  the  jewels  from  the  mossy  dell, 
Or  dipped  in  those  bright  dyes  whose  hues  adorn 

The  spangled  turf,  on  which  the  rainbow  lelL 
Then,  rich-robed,  golden  Autumn,  in  her  round. 

Bending  beneath  a  load  of  fruits  *and  sweets, 
Comes,  sovereign  queen  of  all  the  sedsons  crowned; 

And  smilingly  her  numerous  TOtaries  greets : 
For  at  her  side  attendant  beaaty  goes. 

Her  herald  and  companion  in  each  place; 
A  queenlaer  dignity  about  her  throws. 

And  adds  a  heightened  charm  to  every  griioe. 
Thus  all  the  seasons  own  her  sweet  control ; 

And  she,  a  welcome  guest  in  erery  land, 
Flies  round  the  earth  from  pole  to  utmost  pole. 

And  scatters  blessings  with  a  laTish  hand. 
And  Bean^  sitt  the  queen  of  erery  board ; 

At  erery  festal  scene  her  scepter  sways; 
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B7  erery  name  and  nation  iB  adored, 

And  all  things  join  to  speak  her  wondrons  praise. 
The  yaried  yestnre  of  the  Antomn  woods. 

The  sweet  yonng  flowers  that  kiss  the  amorons  breeie, 
The  mellow  music  of  the  mnrmoring  floods, 

The  sighing  symphonies  of  sonnding  seas ; 
The  soft,  low  whispering  of  the  summer  gale. 
The  wrangling  winter  wind's  wild  wofol  wall ; 
Thus  bowing  low  before  her  hallowed  shrine, 
All,  all  proclaim  her  name  and  power  divine. 
I  lay,  one  day,  beneath  the  summer  sky, 

Musing,  and  gazing  npward^wonderingly. 
Watching  the  white  clouds  floating  slowly  by, 

Like  light  barks  sailing  on  heayen's  azure  sea ; 
When  lo  1  as  if  some  pitying  angel  there' 

Lay  weeping  at  the  sight  of  human  woe, 
From  a  dark  cloud  which  floated  low  in  air. 

Some  pearly  drops  fell  on  the  plain  below. 
Just  then  a  sunbeam,  darting  ftom  the  West, 

Caught  the  bright  drops  as  glittering  they  fell. 
And  quickly  ribbons  the  dark  cloud's  brow  dressed,— 

Brighter  than  those  wove  in  some  fairy  dell ; — 
And  there  before  me  I  saw  Beautf  stand. 

Just  where  the  rainbow  rested  on  the  ground. 
Catching  the  breaking  colors  in  her  hand, 

And  strewing  fragments  on  the  flowers  around : 
Then  springing  from  a  bank  of  yiolets  sweet,  . 

Noddbg  and  smiling,  up  the  gorgeous  stair, —  \ 

A  fitting  pathway  for  her  jeweled  feet, — 

I  saw  her  mounting  to  the  upper  ahr; 
Then  sitting  like  a  queen,  upon  tiie  top, 

A  moment  to  my  raptured  sight  was  given, — 
The  sunbeam  fUl,  the  bow  had  lost  its  prop, 

Beautf  was  gon^,— she  had  returned  to  hearen ! 
But  Beautf  dwells  above  us,  in  die  skies ; 

And  we  may  often  see  her,  as  she  sits 
Watching  us  kindly  with  her  loving  eyes ; 

Or  when  from  doud  to  purple  cloud  she  flits. 
Startling  the  zephyrs  in  theur  wanderings. 

Bousing  the  shadows  from  their  fitful  sleep. 
We  catch  the  splendor  of  her  golden  wings. 

Fanning  the  cool  air  in  the  cloudy  deep ; 
She  gently  breathes  o'er  soft  swliaa  strings^— - 

We  pause,  we  listen,  and  fbiget  to  weep. 
And  when,  like  shrieking,  howling  fiends  set  free, 

The^pirits  of  the  storm-king  loudly  roar ; 
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When  on  heaven's  billowy  deep,  we  wondering  see 

Those  dond-ships  dashed  on  the  horizon's  shore, 
When  lurid  lightnings,  leaping,  flashing  fly, 

And  the  black  frowning*  skies  are  rent  and  riren. 
While  ringing,  mshing,  rambling  through  the  sky. 

Like  demons  rattling  at  the  gates  of  hearen, — 
The  mattering,  bellowing,  booming  thnnders  roll,— 

How  the  eye  gleams  the  glorioas  sight  to  see, 
O,  what  a  flood  of  feeling  fills  the  soal ! 

Beaaty  is  there  in  her  sabliipity ! 
Beaaty  dweUs  with  os  in  oar  waking  hoars ; 

She  charms  as  by  the  masic  of  her  Toice ; 
Kindly  she  strews  oar  thorny  way  with  flowers ; 

Her  presence  makes  the  sorrowing  heart  r^oice. 
Ever  she  watches  over  as  in  dreams : 

She  standeth  at  the  portals  of  the  mind, 
And  qaick  the  sleeper's  basy  fency  teems 

With  lOTely  risions— cares  are  left  behind  : 
Angels  are  bending  from  the  starry  spheres. 

Wooing  him  thither  with  their  waving  hands ; 
Their  witching  melodies  float  in  his  ears. 

His  swift  feet  tread  the  paths  of  fairy  lands. 
In  all  the  ways  and  windings  of  this  life. 

In  dasty  highways  and  in  shady  lanes. 
At  work  or  play,  in  peace  or  deadly  strife, 

Beanty  still  gaides,  still  governs  and  sastains. 
She  greets  as  in  the  tender  infant's  smile, 

She  gaides  the  wandering  steps  of  ardent  yoath, 
Her  coansels  teach  to  shnn  deceit  and  gnile, 

She  leads  man  in  the  ways  of  Right  and  Trnth. 
Her  mission  is  to  banish  grief  and  pain, 

To  Doint  the  way  where  virtne's  feet  have  trod. 
To  win  as  firom  oar  errors,  and  again 

To  lead  as  to  the  soarce  of  beaaty— Qod  1 
Then  let  as  heed  her  teachings  1    Let  as  learn 

All  of  her  lessons !    Let  as  strive  to  live, 
So  that  we  may,  as  her  trae  followers,  earn 

That  rich  reward  which  she  delights  to  give  I 
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BlAirr  people  seem  to  have  ooma  into  the  worid  with  Ois  iiuale  idea ;  Ait 
Soath  America  is  a  leries  of  alUrnate  arid  deserts  and  dismal  swaiaps, 
where  atjgian  alligators  and  slimy  serpents  reign  in  their  pre-Adamile 
gloiy;  conaeqaently,  it  comes  as  near  falling  within  tbe  precincts  of  thnr 
delicate  chant;  ai  does  the  northern  part  of  Greenland.  We  shall  labor  to 
show  that  this  raat  region  (Brazil  in  particular,)  is  a  wild  Paradido— * 
garden  of  Eden  gone  to  weeds,  and  as  much  deserves  our  christian  ajB- 
pathj,  as  do  dtber  tbe  coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  Celestial  E»- 
pire. 

Tbe  beantifiil  icienGe  of  Physical  Geography  has  developed  the  inter- 
eeling,  gawnd  fact,  that  the  tendency  of  land  is  to  form  peninsulas,  which 
always  look  to  the  aonth,  are  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  terminate  in  bold 
promontoriee,  which  overtook  little  islands.  South  America  is  the  most 
perfect  peninenl^  The  mighty  Andean  chain,  rising  from  the  dark  wavei 
of  the  Antarctic,  holds  the  proud  Pacific  in  abeyance  for  4,000  miles. 
Descending  on  the  eait,  it  expands  into  a  lofty  table-land,  unbroken  as 
the  ocean  and  almost  as  bonndieas, — at  once  the  reservoir  of  waters  and 
the  highway  of  nationa.  Here  we  find  every  degree  of  fertility,  and 
eveiy  Tariety  of  climate;  aniTersitiea  and  cathedrals  at  altitudes  equal  to 
that  of  the  Peak  of  TeneriSis ;  and  thriving  villages  which  would  look 
down  with  pity  on  that  pet  ti  Coleridge — his  "  Sovran  Blanc"  Thence 
to  the  eastern  coast  slopes  an  immense  plain,  diversified  with  deserts  and 
pampas,  sUvas  and  llanos,  and  so  low  and  level  that  a  rise  of  1,000  feet 
in  the  Atlantic  would  anhmerge  more  than  half  the  conttnent.  No  ruined 
castles  invite  tiie  antiquarian ;  but  all  is  one  wild  theater  for  the  &ee  de- 
Telopment  of  life.  Soath  America  is  therefore  rightly  termed  "  the  oce- 
anic,  vegetative  continenL" 

Of  this,  the  Empire  of  Brazil  emhraces  aearlj  coe  half,  oorering  aa 
area  equal  to  six  sevenths  of  all  Enrope.  It  atandsoat  aatbe  great  w^- 
mark  of  the  Soath  Atlantic ;  commands  eqnal  aeoesa  to  the  Unltad  StalM 
and  Europe ;  calls  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  its  neigbban ;  and  •  tojage 
to  tbe  Guges  is  18,000  miles  shorter  than  from  IdTOipool  or  ZlawTadc. 
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Fonr-fiftbs  of  South  America  lie  b^if  the  eqoetor,  and  fire  fUths  of  it 
are  in  the  tropica ;  and  yet  it  is  the  moat  hnmid  of  tropical  oontiiienta. 
The  Empirot  though  situated  hetw^ea  4^  north  and  83^  aoQth  latitide, 
has  a  pure  insular  dimatei  remarlsaUy  i|ul4  and  regubuvr-tbe  poeition  of 
the  plains  and  mountain^  joined  with  the  8€i%*wind|y  prodiieiQg  the  oopi- 
ous  moisture  of  th^  tropical  portion  and  tl^e  compgratiTe  dryness  of  Ae 
temperature.  '^^  mean  4;^peniture  of  the  year  Taries  &oni  73^  to  86^ 
Fahrenheit*    Earthquake!  are  unknown. 

Brazil  is  the  empire  ct  riyers.  The  ice-dad  Asdes — ihe  great  water- 
shed of  the  oontinenty  is  the  cradle  of  the  Aiyiasopis.  Whfle  the  tfism- 
sippi  hasin  coyeis  900,000  square  paileSi  tliis  moiiarob  of  streams  drains 
an  area  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  which  i^  ten  times  the  siae  of  Franoe. 
It  receires  in  itf  progress  the  homage  of  twen^  trihuturics  of  sndi  length 
and  Tdmne,  that  the  emptyings  of  aU  the  ri?ers  of  New  England  would  not 
raise  them  a  fpol'*-4he  a^uents  of  its  i^enls  irould  water  a  kingdom- 
It  is  navigable  for  2ftW  miles,  Fhich  is  half  its  length,  and  greets  the 
ocean  with  a  mouth  180  milep  wide*  This  hydraulio  tel^gra|di  brtngB 
into  inter-communication  the  potentates  of  efcry  slate  except  Patagonia ; 
and  so  happy  are  its  junctions,  that,  excepting  a  portage  of  three  miles,  a 
vessel  might  sail  by  inland  navigation  ftom  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  internal  resources  of  Biaaii  are  commensurate  with 
its  favored  position.  It  is  the  empire  of  gems ;  the  diamond  sparkles  in 
its  rivulets ;  the  amethyst  and  topas  are  set  with  gold  and  silver  in  the 
bospm  of  th|s  Andes.  ItistheempireofFahBDi:  one-half  the  species  known 
are  here  indigenous-  They  inhaWt  everylocali^y  from  the  ocean-beadi 
to  the  solitary  deserty  from  the  deep  valley  to  the  mountain-top ;  domi- 
neering b^  their  height,  their  number,  and  the  mnyesty  of  their  foliage* 
y egetalion  is  infinite  in  varied  und  beautiful  beyond  imagination :  for 
the  soil,  emrjched  for  ages,  is  <rf  the  richest  mold^  and  the  dimate  oflfers 
an  aqrlum  to  ahnost  every  thing  botamcel.  There  is  scarcely  a  prodiio- 
lion  pf  either  India  which  n^ght  not  be  naturalbBed;  while  the  uplands 
wdicome*many  of  t]^e  grains  and  hardier  y^gstaUes  of  Europe.  Magni- 
ficent fyjt^^  impenetrable  from  tangled  creeping  and  parasitic  plants, 
dothe  the  highlands  and  ht^  the  borders  q(  the  rivers,  forming  a  dens9 
wo(gdlai^d  twen^  times  the  siae  of  IjTew  Tork  state.  There  is  not  a  jMNfif 
txep  on  the  continent,  but  rosewo<^  »  fo  plenty  tha^  pig-pensim  mt^  9f 
it  S^tad  sayapnah9y  after  tl^  mmi,  mse  covered  with  a  cfirp^  ff 
eiiEiei9)ld-i^aen  ffm^  of^n  ai;iF  ^  )4s^  ^  dotted  with  the  xnnst  jMnm- 
Thm  •iiattwAi  uiait^a  nfi  £^ia  Aiaflifinn  aiifi  ditfikri  wi^h  wild  laraiinii^ffrairii  i 
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while,  on  the  bosom  of  its  peaceful  waters,  floats  the  odorous  and  gigantic 
water-lily— coyering  a  space  of  eighteen  feet  in  circumference. 

But  blessings  are  divided.  Moisture  and  regetation,  as  we  hare  said 
before,  characterize  the  whole  peninsula:  and  where  vegetable  fife  is 
superior,  animal  life  is  stifled.  It  is  the  drj  heat  of  continental  r^ons 
which  favor  the  noble  elephant  and  lion.  Brazil  reminds  us  of  the 
primaeval  world,  when  the  Ichthyosaurus  was  monarch  of  creation.  Here 
crawl  the  tearful  crocodile  and  iguana.  The  wilj  serpent  sitt  in  a  tree, 
like  his  primogenitor  in  the  Grarden  of  Eden.  The  tapir  and  the  lama,  the 
antelope  and  sloth,  annadiUos  with  their  armor  on,  spotted  jaguars  and 
sociid  apes  find  a  home  in  the  forest;  while  a  million  and  a  half  of  oxen, 
horses  and  mules  roam  over  the  plains.  Above  them  circulate  the  broad- 
winged  butterfly,  the  Hercules  beetle,  and  the  king  of  bats ;  and'every 
variety  of  plumage  from  the  condor  to  that  diamond  of  the  tropics — ^the 
humming-bird.  A  death-like  stillness  reigns  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  then 
the  whole  menagerie  joins  unanimously  in  loud,  discordant,  periodic  yells, 
and  another  wild  chorus  greets  the  dawn  of  morning.  IHghtingales,  too, 
have  their  fits  of  silence  and  of  song ;  bursting  forth 

"  In  diortl  minitrelfly, 
As  if  acme  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  oaoe 
A  handred  aixy  harpe." 

But  while  the  treasures  of  this  £1  Dorado  have  been  laid  open  to  the 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  the  peoph  who  possess  it  attract  but 
little  notice.  Brazil  was  the  empire  of  the  aborigines.  When  Columbus 
touched  Guanahani,  two  hundred  Indian  tribes  roamed  in  stately  pride 
from  the  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata.  But  man 
himself  wears  the  ineffiicable  stamp  of  nature :  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment and  social  condition  of  this  occidental  stoic  betray  the  preponderance 
of  the  vegetative  element.  The  present  population  of  the  empire  is  esti- 
mated at  seven  millions ;  of  whom  three  millions  are  slaves,  a  million 
and  a  half  whites  and  the  remainder  free  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed 
races.  The  men  of  the  forest  have  eluded  extinction  by  assimilaiion  with 
their  conquerors.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  have  so  intermingled  with  aborigines  as  to  produce  a  na- 
tion of  half-blood :  while  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  having  a  charac- 
ter more  afiectionate  than  ours,  instead  of  repelling  the  native  populatioDi 
have  always  united  with  and  adopted  them.  Moreover,  there  is  a  perfect 
fusion  with  the  African.  Contrary  to  experience  in  this  oounCry,  the  off- 
spring, far  from  being  an  emasculate  and  feeble  racCi  possess  more  intel<' 
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ligenoe  and  energy  than  any  other  class.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fisust 
that  there  is  no  division,  on  the  ground  of  color,  between  the  white  and 
the  negro :  the  only  distinction  is  freedom.  All  enjoy  equally  the  means 
of  social  influence  and  adu^ancement  in  life.  The  late  minister  of  foreign 
affiors,  the  ambassador  to  England,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
of  Bio  Janeiro,  were  mulattoes ;  while  a  majority  of  the  military  officers 
are  jet  blacks.  Brazilian  slavery,  like  that  of  Greece  and  Bome,  is 
strengthened  as  an  institution  by  being  founded,  not  in  a  general  senti- 
ment, but  in  a  mere  personal  relation  between  the  master  and  slave ;  and 
yet  the  latter  regards  his  lot  as  unfortunate,  rather  than  degrading.  The 
laws  of  Brazil  against  the  African  trade  are  as  strenuous  as  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  want  of  a  right  public  opinion  nullifies  them.  With  the 
finest  opportiihity  in  the  world  for  perpetual  and  indefinite  occupation  of 
new  territory,  possessed  of  an  enormous  sea-coast  and  numerous,  harbors, 
and  separated  from  the  shore  of  Guinea  by  only  a  narrow,  stormless  sea^ 
the  empire  offers  evepy  facility  for  slave  cultivation :  fifty  thousand  ne- 
groes are  annually  landed  in  spite  of  its  own  laws  and  British  cruisers. 
Nothing  less  than  a  correct  public  sentiment,  growing  out  of  religious 
principles,  can  hope  to  extinguish  this  ungodly  institution.  As  pure  blood 
forms  no  dividing  line  in  society,  and  since  a  happy  climate  and  an  un- 
rivaled fertility  secure  the  poorest  from  the  evils  of  poverty,  Brazil  has 
little  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  prosperous,  educated  and  evangelized. 
Mio  d$  JaneirOj  from  its  position,  scenery,  and  magnitude,  is  a  metropolis 
worthy  of  the  empire.  Boasting  of  an  antiquity  above  any  town  in  the 
United  States,  at  once  the  emporium  and  the  capital,  and  anchored  by 
the  magnificent  bay  of  Nitherohy,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  London  of 
the  South.  Six  lines  of  steamers  connect  it  with  England ;  but,  with 
shame  we  say  it,  the  United  States  have  not  one. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pin^ou  on  the  26th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1500 ;  and  was  first  called  ^  The  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  afterwards 
by  its  present  name,  from  its  red  wood.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  was 
the  bone  of  contention  between  the  'Portuguese,  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  When  Junot,  in  1807,  descended  like  an  avalanche  on  Portugal, 
the  royal  family  found  a  refuge .  in  this  their  neglected  territory ;  and 
Brasil,  which  up  to  this  time  was  sealed  against  the  world  by  colonial 
polu7,  was  now  opened  for  international  conmierce.  Li  1815  it  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom ;  and  seven  years  after,  the  king  having 
returned  to  Lisbon,  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  revolted  firom  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  was  aodaimed  and  crowned  independent  monarch.    The  empire, 
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thdrefbre,  hiM  reoeired  iti  langiiage  and  its  {people  ftom  a  tornet  of  E^ 
rope  soTeiitj-oeymi  tinies  saialler  than  itself,  ttvi  Ik  moet  wtMshed  soM. 
It  lutt  bad  bat  tbirtj-ilTe  yean  for  the  grett  objeel  of  ewtaliliHhifig  a  aa- 
tlonal  diaracter;  bnt,  tboQgb  contendiiig  ng^iMt  Inherited  naiiowncii 
and  illiberal  feelings,  she  has  risen  from  ebloHiid  botedige  to  Ui  bpndtaMs 
position.  Whfle  surrounding  republics  have  Wasted  bf  iMaMiiie  wan, 
this  isolated  monarchy  has  advanced  in  civiMaallon  imd  the  nrta  of  peace. 
Itie  gOTomment  is  in  fiict  i^  r^ublic  with  an  immoYabls  chief  MigiMiile. 
The  press  is  enturelj  free ;  but  its  influence  is  crippled  by  ^nonttce  end 
superstition ;  and  through  the  absence  of  that  poweriBll  ig^M  in  ittddeA 
society — ^public  opniion — jpoUtfes  asftumb  the  chixMer  of  4  ptrivaia^  per- 
sonal business.  NcTertheless,  the  people,  oonstitutiODiUy*,  bate.te 
power ;  and,  in  point  of  ability,  few  legidative  bodies  in  the  world  teeel 
those  whidi  assemble  at  Bio.  Hie  royal  uniT^rsitiel  and  Kbfaiisa  w9l 
not  compare  with  our  metropolitan  institutions ;  but  th^  are  bjlio  nwans 
insignificant  BrazH  may  wefl  boast  of  her  naliTe  poets,  phllolsgisi%  and 
tovans.  A  French  writer,  M.  Denis,  has  attemj^  t6  ahoW  liiit  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sceneiy  and  dimaite  is  pecuBariy  cahollBtod  to  inspii^  aab- 
limity  of  thought  and  to  promote  power  of  imagiibididli.  A  greiit  cAmUi- 
de  to  the  progress  of  education  Is  the  lade  of  cotepet^tMdiers:  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  should  8u|>ply  them.  Books  kre  hi  good  delttilid; 
but  it  is  saddening  to  the  Christian  to  find  itnk  wMf'til  fht  pepalar 
works  come  from  die  prolific  press  of  Pans.  Inddb^  the  gVcueh  laa- 
goageiJB&st  corrupting  and  supplahtSng&e  Portuguese.  Tbaiii|rlk8Mhey 
declares  the  latter  to  be  inferior  to  no  ihodttti  1angoiij|^  ft  is  iKi  Imtt^  aa 
unfortunate  dialect  of  the  Spanish.  Btopping  the  ctMoBiait^  laid  dia- 
Biolviug  the  intonations  into  a  CDirfosed  ihass  of  TOWd  Imd  nisal  SOlBids^  it 
loses  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  mi^eirtic  Oiu^tilian.  We  tldnk  it 
the  duty  of  the  Anglo-Sezon  to  dispute  the  gi^6ttid  Irith  tKe  iAppant 
French. 

The  defects  of  Brazilian  character  are  peM^  to  Wopidid  Mi.  We 
%id  ^e  tipper  classes  pundifious  in  ceremony,  saMei^lfble  of  tetteiy, 
BU^cious,  coiirteous  and  cumimg ;  firank,  gi^erei^  tdlrip^t^Mto  kaad  ttk&^ 
unsteady  Imd  niurrow-mhided.  Tet  they  are  fdrthek*  lid^hsnoed  la  notoiali 
knd  inteUi^ce  tbkn  their  goyerninient  Th^  fdtloWM  c(f  lioyoh  are 
the  only  missionaries  who  hUve  put  fbiiih  keaMs  Ifid  syaMiiaile  efibfts 
for  &eir  itolproyeiDient ;  and  they  Wcire  fordldy  hoA  ebOiflkUiy  eoqMfled 
hbout  It  deritiuy  iBidce.  Ilie  estiSdiidied  i^^ligkMi  IsIM 
extemporaneous  With  the  finit  wMMUMb^  %  Vtk  ^di^liyMl 
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dred  years  a  free  opportunitj  of  disclosing  its  capabilities  for  indefinite 
progress.  But  monasticism  is  on  the  decline,  and  rank  infidelity  taking 
its  place.  The  majority  assent  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  but  seldom 
comply  with  its  requirements.  In  no  Papal  country  does  greater  tolera- 
tion prevaiL  The  Liberals  and  Free  Masons  manage  the  government, 
and  the  young  emperor  is  a  friend  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
a  patron  of  Protestant  literature.  The  national  mind  is  enlivened  and 
elevated  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  democracy,  as  the  burning  eloquence 
of  a  native  orator  testifies :  *'  Despotism  may  be  planted  in  the  province 
of  Paulo,  but  it  will  be  upon  the  bones  of  the  last  of  her  inhabitants.'* 
Brazil  has  need  of  nothing  more  than  the  lowly  missionary  patterned 
afler  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  An  intelligent  priest,  being 
asked  by  Dr.  Kidder  what  report  he  should  make  to  the  religious  world 
respecting  his  country,  replied :  '<  Say  that  we  are  in  darkness,  behind 
the  age,  and  almost  abandoned !"  Everjr  house,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  welcomes  the  colporteur.  English  schools  are  in  high  repute. 
There  are  unrestricted  means  for  reaching  the  popular  mind.  The  whole 
empire  is  not  only  open  to,  but  demands  the  Bible.  With  a  central  posi- 
tion on  the  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  of  vast  extent,  and  unlimited  re- 
sources, with  a  sea-coast  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  miles  notched 
with  excellent  harbors,  traversed  by  majestic  rivers  and  still  more  majes- 
tic mountains,  enjoying  every  variety  of  delightful  climate,  and  embrac- 
ing whatever  is  beautiful,  luxuriant  and  magnificent  in  nature,  Brazil  has 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  attract  cifriosity,  to  awaken  enterprise,  and 
to  win  the  sympathies  of  Christian  men.  The  gifled  Henry  Martyn,  who 
fifly  years  ago  touched  at  the  port  of  Bahia  on  his  way  to  India,  thus 
sighedmnd  sung : 

"  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  ot  darkness 
Sit»  my  soul,  be  still  and  gaze ;" 

and  when  he  saw  that  a  dead  and  deadening  Catholicism  was  blighting 
the  land,  he  uttered  this  pointed  query,  which  Grod  grant  may  never 
cease  to  echo  in  the  ears  of  American  Protestants :  ^  Crosses  there  are 
in  abundance ;  but  when  shall  the  doctbines  of  the  cross  be  held  up  ?" 
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But  the  Woe  still  slumbers.  Sigfried  joyfuUjr  departs  to  his  home,  to 
Sigmund  Imd  SigeHnd,  his  dear  parents.  Sigmnnd  abdicates  in  fiiTor  of 
his  son,  crown  and  kingdom,  jurisdictions,  lands  and  people.  Kriemhild 
gives  birth  to  a  son,  called  after  Ids  unde,  Chmiher ;  as  also  Bnmhild 
has  a  son  who  is  named  Sigfried;  and  for  ten  jean  the  happj  couple 
enjoy  their  good  fortune  in  profound  peace  and  quiet ;  Sigfiried  who  is 
master  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  more  distant,  northern  kingdom 
of  the  Niebelungs,  and  of  endless  treasures,  is  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  kings ;  Sjiemhild  the  most  beautiful  and  fortunate  of  queens. 

But  in  the  heart  of  the  strong  Brunhild  ten  jears  has  not  eztrnguished 
the  burning  passion.  ^  How  T*  she  asks  often  of  her  husband,  ^  how 
shall  Kriemhild  be  allowed  to  so  indulge  her  pride  as  not  in  the  long 
course  of  years  to  ceme  once  to  our  court  ?  Is  not  Sigfried  our  Tassal  1 
And  for  ten  years  long  he  has  done  us  no  homage  T  Qunther  answered 
mildly,  well  knowing  that  Sigfned's  coming  would  complete  his  own 
abasement  by  exposing  his  disgrace,  ^*how  could  we  hAoUg  them  hither 
into  this  land  ?  They  live  too  fistr  away ;  I  do  not  dare  to  Invite  tiiem  to 
take  so  long  a  journey.'' 

But  Brunhild  knew  how  to  strike  those  chords  which  responded  in 
Gunther's  high  spirited  yet  weak  heart  *<  Although  the  vassal  of  a  king 
may  be  ever  so  rich  and  exalted,  and  may  dwell  in  ever  so  distmt  lands, 
yet  what  his  king  and  lord  bids  him,  that  will  he  do.  And  how  ^Mly 
would  I  see  thy  sister  Kriemhild,  and  delight  myself  again  in  her  modest 
mien,  her  sweet  grace,  her  gentle  confidence,  as  on  the  day  when  I  beoune 
thine,  and  she  Sigfried's  wife." 

Gunther  gives  way,  and  sends  messengers  to  Sigfried,  who  find  him  at 
the  castle  of  the  Niebelungs,  in  the  land  of  the  Norwegians.  They  in- 
vite him  to  a  great  and  joyous  festival,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
Burgundian  court  at  Worms,  during  the  days  of  the  eoauMr  aolitioe^  the 
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old  Grerman  time  of  feasting.  Sigfried  takes  counsel  of  his  trusty  friends ; 
these,  as  well  as  his  old  father,  King  Sigmond,  give  their  voices  for  ac- 
cepting the  invitation ;  and  with  a  great  retinue  of  a  thousand  nobles, 
with  Elriemhild  and  his  father  Sigmund  (his  mother  SigeUnd  had  died  in 
the  meantime)  Sigfried  began  his  journey  without  suspicion  in  the  secure 
serenity  of  innocence,  to  Worms  on  the  Rhine.  Rich  gifts,  pure  gold, 
and  sparkling  jewels  were  taken  with  them,  with  whidi  to  prove  the 
grace  and  generosity  of  a  rich  king,  at  the  court  of  the  Burgundians. 
Only  their  child  was  left  behind ;  he  was  never  more  to  see  his  &ther  or 
his  mother. 

A  splendid  reception  awaits  the  guests  at  Worms ;  with  them  stream 
into  the  gate  of  the  royal  city  thousands  of  knights  from  all  quarters  to 
attend  the  knightly  festival ;  kings  with  their  retioues  ride,  tiirongh  the 
streets,  and  matrons  and  maidens  in  splendid  apparel  sit  at  the  windows  ; 
the  music  vf  trumpets  and  flutes  fills  the  wide  Rhine  city ;  but  into  the 
loud  sweet  tones  of  festal  joy  there  falls  with  catting  contrast  the  shrill 
sound  of  jealousy  and  hate ;  the  hot  word  of  anger  is  heard  above  the 
sweet  tone  of  flutes,  and  heralds  the  murderous  cry,  which  shall  soon  fill 
the  halls  of  the  castle,  and  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  all  lands,  and 
still,  afler  a  thousand  years,  resounds  in  the  hearts  of  late  generations. 

The  two  queens  Brunhild  and  Kriemhild  sit  together  as  in  those  beau- 
tiful days  ten  years  before,  and  think  of  those  days — Kriemhild  in  full 
contentment,  in  the  richest  enjoyment  of  the  then  hoped  for  happiness : 
^  I  have  a  husband  who  deserves  that  all  these  kingdoms  were  his," 
gushed  out  from  her  true,  loving,  unsuspicious  heart  27uU  was  the  spark 
which  ignited.  <<  How  could  that  be,"  answered  Brunhild  darkly,  '^  these 
kingdoms  belong  to  Gunther  and  shall  remain  subject  to  him."  Kd^n- 
hild,  as  it  were  absorbed  in  her  aflections  for  her  glorious  husband  does 
not  hear  these  words  of  rising  anger,  and  continues  with  greater  simpli- 
city, if  possible,  than  before,  ^  do  you  see  how  he  stands  yonder,  how 
he  stands  forth  in  splendor  before  the  heroes,  as  the  moon  before  the 
stars  ?  Ther^ore  my  heart  rejoices."  Brunhild  answers,  ^  to  Gunther 
belongs  the  first  rank  before  all  kings ;"  and  Kriemhild  says  that  Sigfried 
IS  quite  equal  to  her  brother  Gunther.  Then  Brunhild  bursts  out  angrily, 
^<  when  thy  brother  won  me  for  his  wife,  Sigfried  himself  said  that  he  was 
Gunther's  vadsal,  and  as  such  I  consider  him  "  In  a  friendly  way  Kriem- 
hild begs  her  to  leave  off  talking  so— her  brother  would  not  have  be- 
trothed her  to  a  vassal.  '^  I  will  not  leave  talking,"  said  Brunhild  in  da- 
fiance,  ^  thy  husband  is,  and  shall  remain  a  liege  iban  to  us  " 
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Then  S[riemhild's  just  angei^  bursts  forth:  *<  Sigfried  is  far  more 
noble  than  Ganther  my  brother ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  for  so 
manj  years  he  has  paid  to  you  neither  tribute  nor  service."  ^  We  will 
see/'  answers  Brunhild,  ^whether  they  will  honor  you  as  they  do  me." 
^  Yes,  we  tnU see,"  cries  Kriemhild,  ^whether I  have  not  the  precedence 
when  we  enter  the  church  this  day." 

The  queens  go  to  church,  not  in  friendly  company,  as  before,  bul  rather 
each  by  herself,  with  her  retinue  of  noble  ladies.  Brunhild  staada  before 
the  cathedral  and  waits  for  Kriemhild ;  when  she  arrives,  she  bids  her 
aloud  before  all  her  train,  to  stand  still,  and  says,  *'  a  vassal-maid  ought 
not  to  go  before  her  queen."  Then  for  the  first  time  flames  up  the  bitter 
anger  of  the  hitherto  unsuspicious  gentle  woman :  ^  Yon  had  better  keep 
silent ;  yon  were  loved  by  Sigfried  and  abandoned ;  also  it  was  he  who 
conquered  and  won  yon,  and  not  Gunther.  Yon  yourself  have  given 
yourself  to  a  liege-man."  Yet,  kind  at  heart,  and  regretting  the  scaicely 
spoken  word  of  anger,  she  adds :  ^  Yon  are  to  blame  that  we  have  fidlen 
into  this  quarrel ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  believe  me  on  my  word ;  and  I  am 
always  ready  for  a  true  reconciliation." 

But  the  word  was  too  severe ;  on  their  going  out  of  the  cathedral, 
Brunhild  remains  standing  again,  stops  Kriemhild  again  and-  demands  of 
her  to  prove  what  she  has  said ;  in  order,  if  it  be  really  so,  and  Sigfried 
has  indeed  boasted  of  her  love,  she  may  take  bloody  vengeance  on  him. 
Kriemhild  then  shows  her  the  ring  ;  and  when  Brunhild  seeks  to  avoid 
this  proof  by  declaring  that  it  had  been  stolen,  the  girdU  alio. 

Now  is  Brunhild's  haughtiness  broken  down ;  but  high  within  her  rises 
instead  a  savi^  thirst  for  vengeance:  it  is  certain  that  Sigfried  has 
boasted  of  his  earlier  relation  to  her,  that  he  has  boasted  to  Kriemhild 
that  it  was  his  own  and  not  Gunther's  strength  that  had  twice  overcome 
her  own  prowess — ^she  is  affronted  to  the  death — Sigfried'a  death  is  de- 
termined on.  The  unsuspicious  Sigfried  does  not  look  upon  the  quarrel 
as  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  battle  for  life  and  death,  in  which  he  himself 
shall  perish ;  not  desirous  of  vain  glory,  but  like  a  genuine  hero,  who  has 
never  boasted  of  his  own  achievements,  least  of  all,  of  that  which  he 
gained  from  a  woman — only  he  had  remarked  that  the  ring  and  girdle 
did  belong  to  Brunhild — ^and  he  wishes  a  like  forbearance  and  modeia- 
:ion  to  be  observed  by  the  women :  '<  they  have  forgotten  themselves,*' 
he  says,  ^  and  that  my  wife  has  disturbed  yours,  Ganther,  I  am  greatly 
sorry  for ;  we  will  be  silent  of  what  has  happened,  and  oar  wivea  shall 
be  as  silent  as  we."  \ 
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But  Brunhild  is  not  silent,  cannot  keep  silent  Irritated  with  power- 
less anger  she  sits  solitary  in  her  chamber ;  then  Hagen  finds  her,  and 
learns  from  her  more  clearly  how  deeply  she  has  been  insulted.  His 
mistress  and  queen  weeps,  is  injured,  has  received  a  deadly  insult  from  a 
man — ^that  man  must  die.  The  brothers  of  the  \DJured  one,  the  three 
kings,  and  Ortwin  of  Metz,  are  summoned  to  a  consultation ;  and  only 
Giselhei^  the  youngest,  considers  the  affair  as  a  mere  female  quarrel,  too 
insignificant  that  a  hero  like  Sigfried  should  Imo  his  life  on  account  of  it ; 
the  rest,  even  Gunther,  who  wavers  at  first,  in  whcun  gratitude  towards 
Sigfried  is  not  yet  wholly  extinguished,  give  their  voices  for  Sigfried's 
death.  A  false  rumor  of  war  is  to  be  spread  abroad,  the  army  is  to  be 
summoned,  and,  for  they  take  for  granted  that  Sigfried  will  not  withdraw 
himself  from  the  expedition,  the  hero  is  to  be  slain  on  the  way.  Thus 
vaaal  faith  becomes  treachery  ;  from  the  nol^est  root  of  the  Grerman  life 
shoots  up  the  poisonous  growth,  auaaination. 

The  expedition  is  under  way,  and  Sigfried  prepares  to  accompany  it. 
Then  the  grim  and  faithless  Hagen  goes  to  Eriemhild  to  take  the  accus- 
tomed farewelL  Kriemhild  has  already  half  forgotten  the  quarrel,  and 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  enters  her  heart  that  he  who  now  stands  before 
her  has  announced  himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  her  husband,  and  has 
sworn  his  death.  ^  Hagen,  thou  art  my  relative,  I  am  thine ;  to  whom 
coald  I  better  entrust  the  life  of  my  Sigfried  in  the  war  that  approaches, 
than  to  thee ;  protect  for  me  my  dear  husband ;  I  commit  him  to  thee  on 
thy  faith.  It  b  true  he  is  invulnerable,  but  when  he  bathed  himself  in 
the  blood  of  the  dragon,  a  broad  linden  leaf  fell  down  upon  him  between 
hia  shoulder  blades,  so  that  that  place  did  not  take  in  the  blood  of  the  dra- 
gon, and  consequently  remained  vulnerable.  If  now  the  battle  spears 
come  thickly  upon  him,  one  might  hit  this  place  ;  therefore  do  thou  cover 
him  there  and  protect  him."  ^^Well,"  said  the  crafty  Hagen,  <^that  I 
may  be  better  able  to  do  this,  stitch  a  mark  on  his  coat  at  this  place,  so 
that  I  may  know  exactly  how  I  have  to  protect  him."  And  the  unsuspi- 
cious one,  absorbed  in  tender  love  for  her  husband,  sews  with  her  own 
hand  a  cross  of  fine  silk  upon  her  husband's  coat — she  sews  herself  a 
bloody  death-mark. 

The  following  day  the  expedition  starts,  and  Hagen  rides  up  to  Sigfried 
in  order  to  see  whether  his  wife  in  her  blind  boundless  love  has  been  nn- 
BQspicious  enough  to  set  on  the  mark.  Sigfried  wears  it  sure  enough ; 
and  now  the  campaign  is  no  longer  necessary ;  Hagen  has  obtained  what 
he  wishes  from  the  hands  of  Kriemhild,  more  than  he  could  have  expect- 
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ed.  The  campaign  is  changed  to  a  great  hunt;  once  more  at  thiB  point 
Sigfried  sees  his  dear  faithful  queen--/or  the  Icut  time,  Anxiooi  forebod- 
ings and  ominous  dreams  trouble  her  soul,  as.  when,  in  her  early  maiden- 
hood, she  dreamed  of  the  falcon  and  the  eagles ;  only  now  she  sees  two 
mountains  fall  on  Sigfried,  and  he  disappears  beneath  their  ruins.  Sig- 
fried comforts  her ;  no  one  bears  him  hate,  no  one  can  bear  him  hate,  he 
has  shown  kindness  to  all,  in  a  few  days  he  will  return  again.  What  she 
fears,  whom  she  fears,  she  knows  not— -she  supposes  she  has  gained  Hagen, 
the  only  one  in  respect  to  whom  she  might  have  felt  anxiety — but  the 
good  bye  is  with  the  word,  ^  that  thou  art  going  from  me  makes  me  un- 
speakably sad." 

The  hunt  is  finished ;  the  heroes  and  especially  Sigfried  who  hks  laid 
the  most  game,  are  tired  and  thirsty  from  the  chase  and  the  summer  heat 
There  is  no  wine  at  hand,  nor  is  the  Bhine  in  the  neighborhood  inm 
which  they  might  draw  the  desired  cool  refreshment.  But  Hagen  knows 
a  spring  near  by  in  the  forest ;  thither  he  counsels  to  go.  They  start, 
and  already  the  broad  linden  is  insight  under  whose  roots  the  cool  spring 
gushes  up,  when  Hagen  begins :  ^  They  say  that  no  one  can  equal  the 
swift  Sigfried,  Kriemhild's  husband,  in  the  race— -he  ought  now  to  let  us 
see  him  prove  it"  Sigfried  answers,  ^  let  us  run  to  the  spring  for  a  wa- 
ger ;  m  lay  my  hunting  coat,  also  my  sword,  spear,  and  shield,  against 
your  coats."  It  is  done ;  the  race  begins ;  like  wild  panthers  Hagen  and 
Gunther  spring  through  the  forest  clay,  but  Sigfried  is  by  much  first  at 
the  spot  Quietly  he  lays  aside  his  sword,  bow  and  •  quiver,  leans  his 
spear  on  the  trunk  of  the  linden,  and  sets  his  shield  near  the  spring, 
waiting  till  the  king  shall  come  up,  to  let  him  fijnst  drink.  This  reverent 
custom  cost  him  his  life.  He  might  easily  have  drunk  before  Hagen  and 
Gunther  came  up,  then  he  would  have  been  standing  again  with  his  arms 
in  his  hands,  and  what  now  followed  would  have  hemi  impossible.  Gun- 
ther comes  up  and  drinks  ;  after  him  Sigfried  bows  down  to  drink ;  then 
Hagen  hastens  up,  snatches  the  weapons  which  he  can  reach,  the  sword, 
bow  and  quiver  one  side,  seizes  the  spear  in  his  own  murderous  hand, 
and  while  Sigfried  is  drawing  his  last  draughts  from  the  spring,  Hagen 
hurls  the  spear,  Sigfried's  own  weapon,  through  the  cross  which  Sigfried 
wears  on  his  back,  so  that  the  heart's  blood  of  the  glorious  hero  streams 
out  over  the  raiment  of  the  murderer.  The  mortally  wounded  aian 
springs  up  enraged  from  the  fountain  ;  between  his  shoulder  blades  the 
long  spear  beam  projects  from  his  body.  He  grasps  B&er  his  bow  and 
sword— he  finds  no  weapon— then  he  seiji^  the  shield  which  lies  near 
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him,  which  Hagen  had  not  been  able  to  remove,  and  plunges  upon  Hagen. 
Terribly  he  strikes  the  murderer  with  his  shield,  so  that  the  precious 
stones  with  which  it  was  set  fly  out  in  every  direction ;  so  fearfully  does 
he  strike  that  Hagen  falls  to  the  earth,  and  the  shield  breaks  in  pieces  ; 
the  wood  echoes  again  from  the  weight  of  the  blows  which  the  hand  of 
the  dying  hero  lets  fall  on  the  head  of  his  murderer.  Then  his  florid 
face  grows  pale ;  his  feet  totter ;  the  strength  of  his  giant  body  is  gone ; 
death  has  marked  him.  Kriemhild's  husband  falls  to  the  earth,  and  in 
broad  streams  gushes  the  Jieart's  blood  from  the  mortal  wound. 

With  his  last  strength  he  turns  angrily  to  his  murderers :  ^  Te  cow- 
ards, what  avail  now  my  services  since  ye  have  slain  me?  So  have  ye 
rewarded  my  good  faitby  and  done  to  your  blood  relation  a  despicable 
deed."  All  the  knights  of  the  Burgundian  retinue  hasten  up  to  the  place 
of  murder,  and  surround  in  a  circle  the  dying  hero,  many  a  lament  is 
heard,  but  the  dying  man  is  silent  Then  the  Burgundian  king  also  be- 
gins a  tone  of  lament  over  the  fallen ;  and  now  once  more  the  bitter  re- 
gret of  life  stirs  in  the  soul  of  him  already  sinking  into  the  death  slum- 
ber :  ^  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  weep  after  the  injury  who  has  dant 
the  injury ;  he  had  better  keep  silent'' 

But  the  grim  Hagen  scorns  those  Jwho  are  lamenting  as  well. as  him 
the  disgracefully  murdered :  *'  I  know  not  why  you  lament ;  all  is  now 
over  which  we  have  borne  of  insult  and  sorrow ;  there  live  now  only  a 
few  who  dare  to  war  against  us :  happy  am  I  who  counseled  against  that 
man  there."  And  once  more  speaks  the  hero  with  dying  voice  to  his 
murderer:  ^It  is  easy  for  you  to  boast;  had  I  known  your. murderous 
purpose,  I  could  easily  have  protected  myself  against  you.  I  grieve  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  Frau  Kriemhild,  my  wife,  and  alas  !  I  have  a  son 
to  whom  men  will  say  that  his  nearest  relations  have  murdered  his 
father."  The  name  of  his  true  wife  has  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  dying 
man,  and  he  turns  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  to  his  murderers,  con- 
secrating  to  her  his  last  care,  his  last  thought,  his  last  breath :  '  "  If  you 
wish,"  says  he  to  Gunther,  '<  to  show  good  faith  once  more  in  your  life 
towards  any  one,  then  let  me  commend  to  yon  my  dear  Kriemhild,  let 
her  be  glad  that  she  is  your  sister,  care  for  her  faithfully  as  knightly  cus- 
tom demands.    For  me  my  father  and  my  vassals  will  wait  long." 

Far  around  the  forest  flowers  are  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  war- 
rior ;  now  begins  the  death  struggle ;  it  is  but  for  a  moment ;  the  wound 
was  too  deadly  and  deep.  Sigfried  is  dead.  They  take  up  the  corse  of 
the  hero,  according  to  old  and  honored  custom,  upon  a  golden  shield,  and 
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bear  it  to  Worms  on  the  Bhine.  Manj  propose  it  shall  be  said  that  rob- 
bers have  slain  him  in  order  to  conceal  the  stain  of  family  murder.  ^*  I 
will,"  cries  Hagen,  '^  bear  him  to  Worms ;  what  care  I  if  Kriemhild  knows 
that  I  slew  him  ?  She  has  insulted  Brunhild  so  deeply,  I  care  not^  she 
may  weep  as  much  as  she  will." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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STANZAS. 


[The  Clau  of  1827  held  their  first  re-muon  August  6th,  1867.  In  accordance  with  a  vote 
of  the  Class,  the  following  Stanzas,  written  for  that  occasion,  have  been  placed  in  our 
hands  for  publication.] 
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Hail  I  Ainu  Miter  1  Ooce  again  we  stand 
In  thooghtfiil  mood  within  thy  hallowed  walls  ; 

Once  more  we  tread  on  consecrated  ground ; 
Once  more  we  gather  in  thy  classic  halls. 

We  coBie  from  fields  of  labor  wide  and  far. 
The  worn  and  dusty  thoroughfares  of  life, 

The  din  and  bustle  of  a  restless  worid, 
Its  cares,  commotions,  crosses,  duties,  strife. 

We  come  to  grasp  again,  with  eager  hand, 
And  greet  with  joy  the  friends  we  used  to  know, 

To  gase  awhile  on  faces  and  on  fornu. 
Familiar  to  us  in  tie  long-ago. 

We  come  fond  recollections  to  reyiye  ; 

We  come  our  old  acquaintance  to  renew ; 
To  talk  of  things  that  gave  us  pleaaue  once^ 

When  hopes  were  ardent,  and  when  years  were  few. 
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To  timrel  backwArd  by  tlie  stream  of  time. 
And  Tiew  again  eadi  wall  remamberad  soena; 

Lire  o'er  the  past ;  and,  each  to  each,  raoonnt 
The  yaried  Ibrtanei  that  hare  coma  between. 

We  were  a  fKendlj  and  nnited  band ; 

We  shaied  together  in  iife'i  bUaa  and  woea ; 
Climbed  np  the  Meep  where  eeieoee  bnildt  her  dome 

And  on  her  iona  the  lanrel  wreath  beitowa. 

Fonr  happy  yean,  in  lifb'i  nnclonded  mom, 
We  gaTc  to  stndy  and  the  mnsea  nine ; 

Fonr  happy  yean  we  toiled  together  here. 
In  search  of  tmth  from  wifdom's  golden  mine. 

Those  yean,  needing,  wear  a  brighter  charm ; 

For  o'er  them  time  its  rainbow  hnee  has  flnng. 
Three  decades,  since,  of  yean  haTe  interrened, 

And  we  are  growing  old,  who  then  were  yonng. 

The  forms  of  outward  nature  haTe  not  changed : 
The  same  bright  skies  are  bending  o'er  na  still. 

As  when,  with  thinting  minds,  we  hither  cane. 
At  learning's  sacred  fount  to  drink  our  fill. 

This  charming  Tale,  theae  meadows  freah  and  green, 
The  mingling  waten,  gently  mnmraring  through  ; 

Th^se  mountain  sentlneli,  thai  stand  aRNind 
O'erlooking  all,  are  still  the  same  to  Tiew. 

It  is  not  these,  bnt  we  ourselTes  are  changed; 

'Tte  not  the  works  of  God,  hrt  thoaeof  men ; 
Tfane  lesTes  its  trace  upon  the  fUrest  brow. 

And  what  we  wen,  we  ne'er  shall  be  again. 

A  cooler  blood  is  coursing  through  our  Tcins ; 

The  locks  of  youth  are  growing  thin  and  gray ; 
We  walk  with  mora  sedato  and  cantioua  tread ; 

Thus  passing  onward  till  we  pass  away. 

And  some  hare  left  us,  for  their  work  waa  done : 
Ten  comrades  sleep  beneath  the  grassy  ck)d ; 

Ten  names,  already  starred,  are  on  the  roll— 
The  dost  to  dntt  returned,  the  aoul  to  Qod. 
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And,  yaftr  by  year,  that  nmnber  will  increase. 
And  foon  shall  we  ooraelyes  become  as  they. 

The  warnings  thicken ;  and,  ere  long,  to  each 
Will  come  the  end  of  life's  uncertain  day. 

Where  are  oar  teachers  !    As  we  look  around. 
We  see  them  not  in  their  accustomed  place ; 

We  listen,  but  we  do  not  hear  their  Toice : 
Some  tarry  yet,  and  somo  hare  run  their  race. 

One  link  connects  the  generation  gone ; 

One  cornea,  and  well-earned  honors  deck  his  brow. 
What  oetd  to  ask — ^what  need  to  speak  his  name  ? 

He,  who  was  Tutor  then,  is  Prceaa  now. 

My  Muse,  oppressed,  descends  with  drooping  wing ; 

Sad  thoQghts  are  with  the  present  as  the  past : 
We  waited  long ;  we  met  at  length ;  and  this. 

Our  first  re- union,  is,  perhaps,  the  last. 

We  soon  must  part ;  our  direrse  paths  pursue ; 

And  in  our  rarious  rounds  of  duty  more. 
So  lei  us  liye,  that  when  we  part  at  death. 

We  all  may  hope  to  meet  again  aboye. 

Take,  Brothers,  take  once  more  the  friendly  band. 

We  know  not  what  may  yet  on  earth  befidl ; 
But  this  we  know->to  gird  ourwlyes  for  toil ; 

And HeaTon's  kind  can  isorer  each  and  all. 

Dear  Alma  Mater  1  one  more  word  for  thee : 
Thy  memory  in  our  hearts  shall  erer  dwell. 

Thou  gayest  kiiowledge,  we  our  thanks  would  giye ; 
Thy  children  loye  thee,  and  they  wish  thee  well. 
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PLAQIABISM. 


Evert  mental  Lazarus,  whose  reputation  is  so  full  of  sores  that  even 
the  dogs  of  criticism  refuse  to  lick  them,  whines  against  the  Dives  at 
whose  gate  he  is  laid,  the  charge  of  plagiarism  and  imitation.  It  is  the 
sole  refuge  of  imbecility  against  the  conviction  of  its  own  poverty  and 
weakness ;  the  last  argument  to  which  fools  resort 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment.  Were  some  Napoleon  of  literature  to 
impose  a  strict  embargo  on  all  foreign  imports  in  thought,  to  what  would 
art,  science  and  life  be  reduced  ?  The  scholar  must  be  a  Cadmus  and 
invent  his  own  alphabet ;  an  Aristotle  and  construct  his  own  logic  Every 
physician  must  be  a  Galen  and  forego  the  centuries  of  accumulated  medi- 
cal experience.  The  lawyer  must  discard  the  decisions  of  Coke  and 
Blackstone.  The  preacher  must  discover  his  own  theology  and  ignore  the 
teachings  and  the  grand  prophetic  diction  of  the  Bible  and  the  divine  hu- 
manities of  the  God-Man, because  he  is  not  immediately  inspired  like  Isaiah 
or  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  since  every  unacknowledged  appropriation  of  the 
thoughts  and  labors  of  another  is  plagiarism,  which  we  are  all  so  earnestly 
exhorted  to  avoid. 

The  consequences  would  be  equally  disastrous  and  absurd.  I  do  not 
know  for  whftt  purpose  two  hundred  generations  of  men  have  lived,  if  not 
to  make  deductions,  to  discover  facts  and  generalize  them  into  laws  for 
the  guidance  of  my  life  and  conduct,  iu>r  for  what  end  I  am  living,  if  not 
to  add  and  improve  upon  them  as  far  as  I  may,  and  transmit  the  results  to 
those  who  shall  come  when  I  have  descended  ^*  into  the  land  of  the  mole 
and  the  pis-mire." 

If  not,  I  must  properly  begin  where  Adam  did  in  order  to  avoid  this 
shocking  allegation  of  plagiarism.  I  must  live  *^  in  antris  vast  and  deserts 
idle**  because  some  one  forestalled  me  in  the  idea  of  a  house.  I  must 
wear  skins  or  dress  in  my  natural  buff,  because  I  am  not  a  tailor,  or  do 
not  raise  my  peculiar  wool  on  my  proper  back  like  a  pig  or  an  ass. 

But  if  the  original  thinker  does  not  proceed  to  this  direct  issue  of  his 
argument,  he  still  contends  that  it  is  plagiarism  to  use  another  man's 
thoughts  as  he  has  expressed  them.    They  must  be  denuded  of  their  orig- 
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inal  draperjy  and  garbed  anew  from  one's  private  yocabularj ;  as  if  the 
paternity  of  a  changeling  prince  would  be  changed,  or  the  theft  be  dimin- 
ishedy  if  the  lace  and  purple  and  gold  of  his  garments  were  replaced  by 
the  rags  of  a  gipsej  beggar.  '  Because  Shakspeare  has  made  his  Juliet 
say  ^  It  lightens,"  I  do  not  know  what  law  of  property  should  restrain  me 
from  employing  an  identical  expression  when  I  am  a  witness  of  a  similar 
phenomenon. 

If  this  be  too  severe,  let  us  try  oondnsions  still  farther.  The  ^  origi- 
nal**  individual  insists  that  aU  thoughts,  acquired  by  study  and  reading, 
must  be  incorporated  into  our  own  being  by  a  mental  gastric  process,  so 
that  we  forget  their  origin,  and  come  to  regard  them  as  our  own.  The 
doctrine  is  indubitably  sound,  but  if  there  be  originally  any  guilt  in  appro- 
pr^ition,  it  is  difficult  ta  see  how  it  is  hereby  lessened.  That  would  be  s 
novel  species  of  law,  that  gave  the  robber  rightful  possession  of  the  plun- 
der whose  owner  he  had  forgotten,  and  pardoned  the  bread-etealer  be- 
cause he  had  eaten  his  booty. 

The  truth  in  this  matter  is,  tiiat  there  is  nothing  originaL  The  soul  is 
quoted  from  Gpod ;  the  body  is  quoted  from  the  bread  and  beef  it  eats,  from 
the  beer  it  drinks,  from  the  cigars  it  smokes,  from  the  coats  it  wean. 
The  city  is  quoted  fWwi  the  forest,  the  quarry  and  the  mine.  Every  man 
is  a  quotation  fipom  tus  fiilher  and  mother,  and  through  them  in  the  last 
analysis  finom  the  red  man  Adam ;  modified  by  ten  thousand  accidents  of 
time,  locality,  birth,  association  and  fortune  it  is  true,  but  still  an  undis- 
puted copy,  a  repetition  of  our  prime  ancestor,  with  the  same  stmcture 
and  organiiation,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  happy  or  miserable  from 
the  same  causes ;  in  everything  a  direct  plagiarism  or  imitation. 

Whatever  has  been  lofty  in  conception,  oi^noble,  and  heroic,  and  daring, 
may  be  conceived  and  dared  again.  Even  a  new  oombinati<m  of  old  ideas 
is  hardly  broached  once  in  a  century,  and  God  issues  no  letters-patent 
for  these.  Discovery  does  not  endow  with  monopoly,  or  Cristoval  Colon 
would  have  owned  the  continent  of  North  America  because  ke  foa&d  it  in 
the  ocean. 

Whatever  the  past  ages  have  done,  they  have  done  for  the  present  and 
for  us.  Demosthenes  spoke,  that  America  might  profit  by  Athenian  ex- 
perience and  Webster  be  a  better  Statesman.  Socrates  thought,  that  we 
might  improve  by  his  teachings  and  enlai^e  upon  his  contracted  experi- 
ence. Homer  sang,  that  Milton  might  reach  more  exalted  heights  of  epic 
grandeur.  Astroaomera  investigate,  that  the  sailor  may  have  a  safSsr,  sit> 
T^r  clue  through  the  stormy  labyrinths  of  the  pathless  sea.    Newloo^  Dttvj 
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and  Farradj  pbUosophise,  that  the  world  may  be  more  beautifal,  that  life 
may  be  more  alEiuent  and  satiafactorjy  and  time  jield  a  richer  harvest  of 
happinesA  and  advantage.  Grand  thoughts  find  their  beauty  and  worth 
in  their  ntilityi  They  are  valueless  while  uncommunicated ;  thejr  are 
worthless  until  others  have  used  them ;  nor  are  they  bom  to  tenant  a  sin- 
gle heart  like  the  everlasting  lamps,  forever  burning  and  forever  unoon- 
sumed,  amid  the  awful  silence  and  gloom  of  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptian 
kings. 

There  must  be  a  common  substratum  of  thought  on  which  we  all  sub- 
sist, and  in  which  we  all  have  the  mutual  right  of  common  tenancy. 
Books  may  be  copyrighted,  but  not  ideas.  These  are  as  incapable  of 
appropriation  as  the  air  that  oxygenates  our  blood,  or  the  sun  in  whose 
comfortable  beams  all  living  things  exult.  It  is  only  those  meager,  ema 
ciated,  barren-brained  varlets,  who  can  neither  reap  another's  acres  nor 
till  tlieir  own,  who  are  forever  iterating  this  beggarly  charge  of  plagiarism. 
But  it  is  easier  to  shout  down  an  echo  than  to  reason  with  a  fool  Their 
stale  thoughts  are  the  world's  most  tarnished  currency,  and  if  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  theory,  they  will  steal  bogus  pennies  when  they  might 
steal  California  nuggets;  if  they  will  garland  their  ^  villainously  low" 
brows  with  loops  of  glass  beads  like  an  Esquimaux,  when  they  might  have 
diamonds  and  seed-pearls  for  the  taking,  the  moral  culpability  remains  un- 
changed, and  their  sole  claim  to  originality  lies  in  their  stupidity. 

The  charge  of  imitation  is  a  still  more  futile  refuge.  Can  the  stars  of 
heaven  look  upon  the  glassy  midnight  sea,  and  no  image  be  returned  from 
its  solemn  deeps  ?  Yet  the  sea  is  one  and  the  stars  are  one.  Does  face 
answer  to  face  in  the  glass  ?  Yet  this  stickler  for  originality  would  break 
his  mirror,  did  it  not  distort  his  wretched  features,  and  giye  his  eyes  a 
wider  and  a  greener  obliquity  than  that  which  blurs  his  mental  vision.* 

They  mistake  the  liberal  and  catholic  nature  of  genius,  who  think  that 
those  old  reapers  in  the  harvest-fields  of  mind  garnered  up  their  sheaves 
of  thought  to  rot  in  uselessness,  like  a  miser's  gold.    Nor  is  their  er^r 

•  In  this  oonMxioDi  I  recall  a  remark  that  Balph  Waldo  EmenoB  onoo  made  to  me 
upon  a  similar  sahject.  We  were  walking  down  the  "  Stone  Hill"  road  at  the  gor» 
geoos  close  of  a  sultry  Angast  day,  when  he  spoke  of  Alexander  Smith,  whose  "Life 
Drama"  had  that  summer  taken  the  Maiakoff  of  English  criticism  by  storm.  "  I 
was  rar|>rised"  hs  lald,  "  at  the  indiscriminate  praise  which  the  British  BsTiewa  show- 
ered aponhia.  i/«  wanatwraUd  with  Skak^pean, and  the  m%  dnma  Uahfd  wAV* 
Whether  the  theory  was  as  geoerons  as  the  expression  was  iisUdfeons,  I  leave  oihen  to 
jodge. 
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less  who  suppose  that  a  single  growth  has  exhausted  so  fertile  a  soil.  In- 
numerable harvests  shall  wave  more  goldenly  in  the  footsteps  of  Sbaks- 
peare  and  Bacon,  whose  vast  appropriations  lefl  ungleaned  many  a  juicy 
herb  of  truth  and  flower  of  deathless  song. 

Those  old  masters  sitting  upon  Mounts  of  Heavenly  Vision  gazed  se- 
renely into  the  Future,  while  behind  them 

"  The  OeDtoriM  like  a  fraitfQl  lead  reposed." 

They  hold  the  heart-strings  of  humanity  and  sweep  the  whole  diapason 
of  emotion.  They  endear  to  us  the  sweet  habit  of  existence  ;  they  make 
life  noble ;  they  endow  its  baldest  facts  with  the  bloom  of  poetical  signifi- 
cance ;  all  alike  acknowledge  the  magic  of  their  sway,  alike  obey  the 
music  of  their  sweet,  imperious  voice. 

Literature,  their  empire,  is  no  golden-fruited  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
high-walled  and  brazen-gated,  guarded  by  an  insulting  and  petulant  criti- 
cism, but  rather  like  a  virgin  World,  free  to  all  who  have  the  power  to  ap- 
preciate and  the  taste  to  enjoy,  resounding  with  forest-arched  rivers,  vocal 
with  choirs  of  sweet  singing  birds  and  the  whole  orchestra  of  nature's  va- 
rious harmonies ;  fresh  with  perpetual  beauty,  and  opulent  with  an  eter- 
nal harvest  sown  by  the  unsparing  hand  of  a  Common  Father. 


II     <   9    ■»■ 
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Cf  the  various  manifestations  by  which  an  age  is  characterized,  none 
is  more  apparent  or  lasting  than  its  style  of  architecture.  As  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  earliest  times  have  come  down  to  us  imbedded  in  rock, 
so  the  character  of  each  age  has  been  fossilized  in  the  architecture  of 
that  age. 

Thus  it  was  in  early  Greece.  The  prime  element  of  the  national 
character,  refinement,  was  wrought  out  in  the  Orecian  temple  with  its 
cold,  lifeless  pillars,  its  frigid  elegance  and  perfect  symmetry.  It  had  in 
it  that  grandeur  which  belongs  to  height  and  distance,  but  was  lacking 
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in  those  eloquent  forms  which  speak  of  earnest  thought  and  deep  feeling. 
It  had  the  body  without  the  breath  of  life. 

In  Egypt  it  was  different ;  the  Rational  character  was  here  marked  by 
immobility  and  mystery.  The  unity  of  the  masses  which  underlies  their 
history  was  not  a  unity  where  individualism  had  full  play — it  was  a  Dead 
Sea  of  stagnant  life.  The  people  were  not  stupid,  barbarous,  incapable 
of  thought  and  emotion,  but  the  tyranny  of  caste  had  crushed  them  all 
to  one  dead  level,  dwarfing  their  intellectual  powers  and  chilling  every 
emotion.  In  their  architecture,  dreary  conventionalism  marks  their  best 
works,  while  with  it  is  mingled  that  mystery  which  so  pervaded  the 
Egyptian  religion.  But  here  and  there  appear  forms  of  sculpture,  mani- 
festing an  expression  of  feeling  which  could  not  be  pent  up-*expression 
which  the  artist  might  not  utter  with  his  lips,  but  which  he  could  infuse 
into  the  marble  block.  Thus  we  have,  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian 
temple,  those  colossal  statues  with  faces  of  inexpressible  sweetness  and 
severity. 

But  what  can  we  read  in  the  stones  of  the  medifeval  works  of  art  ? 
Foremost  of  all  we  see  a  spirit  of  reverence,  pervading  and  underlying 
the  works  of  the  Gothic  builder.  I  care  not  what  you  may  say  of  the 
superstition,  Romanism  and  erroneous  ideas  concerning  true  piety  then 
existing — there  was  abroad  a  spirit  of  reverence — a  spirit  not  confined  to 
architecture,  but  extending  to  literature  and  painting — leading  the  scholar 
to  close  the  last  page  of  his  work  with  a  reverential  ^  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo,"  and  influencing  the  painter  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  This  spirit 
possessed  the  soul  of  the  architect  and  made  him  give  his  best  work  to 
God.  The  ascetic,  chanting  the  ^  Te  Deum  Laudamus,**  was  not  more 
reverential  than  the  architect  who  strove  to  embody  that  praise  in  his 
work.  This  spirit  of  reverence,  thus  made  the  actuating  power  in  the 
heart  of  the  builder,  threw  its  influence  over  his  whole  mind  and  forbade 
him  to  admit  in  his  works  untruthful  representations.  The  leaf,  the 
flower  which  were  sculptured  on  the  walls  were  reproductions  of  forms  of 
natural  beauty,  not  the  result  of  a  puerile  straining  after  original  con- 
ceptions. And  not  truthfulness  only,  but  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  sprang 
from  this  reverence ;  it  found  a  place  in  eyery  class  of  society,  and  so 
possessed  men's  hearts  that  <^  they  came,"  like  the  Jews  of  old,  ^  every 
one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made  wil- 
ling, and  brought  the  Lord's  offering  to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  |pr  all  his  service  and  for  the  holy  garments,"  Ex.  35 :  21. 
It  was  when  this  spirit  of  reverence  began  to  decline,  and  their  priest- 
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hood  left  the  service  of  Grod  for  the  service  of  Satan,  that  noble  Gothic 
degenerated  into  degraded  Renaissance. 

More  strongly  still  is  marked  the  coincidence  between  the  character 
and  architecture  of  the  modem  era,  an  age  whose  thought  and  expression 
are  characterised  by  a  materialistic  and  practical  spirit.  This  apirit,  lo 
deadening  to  Literature,  has  also  bound  its  iron  bands  tightly  about  the 
creations  of  art,  and  measured  them  on  its  Procrustean  Bed  of  ute,  a  use 
whidi  merely  meets  some  outer  end  of  life.  It  carries  out  its  principlss 
both  in  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture.  This  generation  of  Gnd- 
grinds  asks :  ''  Is  not  this  square,  box-like  brick  house  sufficient  for  all  my 
wants  ?  Does  it  not  exdude  the  rain  ?  does  it  not  protect  me  from  the 
beating  snow  and  rushing  wind  ?  What  need,  then,  of  ornament  ?  will 
my  windows  afford  me  any  better  light  if  they  are  capped  with  the  point- 
ed arch  ?  and  as  for  carvings  upon  the  facing,  of  what  possible  use  caa 
that  be  ?"  The  fault  here  lies  not  so  much  in  the  man's  nature  as  in  bis 
education.  ^'But,"  exclaims  one,  ^'We  are  not  all  Gradgrindsl  When 
you  say  that  this  spirit  of  practicality  has  entered  our  domestic  architec- 
ture, you  will  at  least  except  those  houses  of  princely  magnificence,  which 
are  the  pride  of  our  American  Metropolis."  What  claim  have  they  to  sin 
exception,  and  what  right  have  their  owners  to  praise  as  being  influenced 
by  a  true  spirit  in  the  erection  of  their  houses  ?  None  at  alL  They 
have  started  with  misconceptions  as  to  what  constitutes  domestic  architec- 
ture, and  wrong  motives  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  idea.  They  have 
never  stopped  to  consider  what  domesiie  architecture  is.  The  very  nom- 
enclature rebukes  them.  They  have  not  built  hamsSf  they  have  merely 
built  houses.  The  full  meaning  of  that  word  home  has  never  entered 
their  hearts.  They  have  net  thought  of  constructing  a  place  which  shall 
be  the  abode  of  their  children  and  their  children's  children ;  a  spot  hal- 
lowed by  sacred  associations.  They  have  thought  only  of  building  such 
a  house  as  shall  either  retain  them  in  their  present  sphere  of  society,  or 
elevate  them  to  an  higher  one.  Starting  thus  with  a  nuseoBception  of 
the  true  nature  of  a  home,  they  have  been  actuated  by  wrong  motives  ia 
its  building  and  ornament  They  have  not  conndered  the  adaptation  of 
the  house  to  their  own  wants,  nor  to  the  wants  of  their  children,  but  have 
regulated  the  character  of  the  building  by  the  extent  of  their  purse  and 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  They  have  not  ornamented  it  in  aecordanoe 
with  their  own  taste  and  for  their  own  delight,  but  have  made  it  only  the 
storehouse  for  samples  of  upholstery.  Having  tha^miscoiiceived  and 
misdirected  their  work,  the  result  is  an  abortion.    It  ia  fsaHf 
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partly  show-room.  The  wealth  that  builds  and  furnishes  the  house  is 
bestowed  not  with  generosity  but  with  parsimony.  The  woodwork  must 
be  rosewood  or  black  walnut,  because  it  is  so  in  other  houses  of  the  ^  best 
society ;"  but  if  the  same  appearance  can  be  6btained  through  the  agei^y 
of  pine-wood,  varnish  and  paint,  it  is  so  much  clear  gain.  Thus  arises 
deception  and  trickery.  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  our  social  evils 
have  their  rise  in  our  defective  domestic  architecture.  If  we  had  more 
homesteads,  should  we  not  have  a  higher  state  of  society  in  the  rising 
generation — a  state  generated  by  home  education  and  home  influences  ? 

It  is  more  discouraging  to  note  the  workings  of  this  spirit  in  our  church 
architecture.  The  Puritan,  holding  in  utter  abhorence  the  painting  and 
tinsel  ornament  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  temples  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  shrinking  from  the  least  imitation  of  their — to  him — ^godless 
worship,  rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  carefully  excluded  from  his 
place  of  worship  everything  which  was  not  of  immediate  necessity.  Not 
content  with  thus  placing  God's  house  on  a  level  with  his  bam*  and 
sheep-fold,  he  proceeded  to  secularize  it,  by  making  it  the  hall  for  political 
meetings,  popular  lectures  and  concerts.  The  Puritan's  idea  of  a  church 
was  that  it  should  be  a  meeting-house,  and  this  idea  is  still  retained.  The 
sound  of  gold  and  silver  is  heard  within  the  church  walls,  not  always  as 
the  charitablp  offering  of  the  Christian  giver,  but  as  the  wages  of  the  mer- 
chant and  the  harlequin.  '*  It  is  written,"  saith  the  Lord,  ^  my  house  shall 
be  called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

^  But,"  some  may  say,  ^'  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  the  building  of 
costly  churches,  only  because  Christians  prefer  that  their  wealth  should 
be  given  to  the  building  up  of  the  church  spiritual,  rathet  than  squandered 
on  the  church  physical."  How  far  is  this  true  ?  I  grant  that  the  spirit  of 
the  church  seeks  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  that  is  its 
noblest  aim ;  but  the  question  is  ^  not  between  God's  house  and  God's 
gospel ;  it  is  simply  between  God's  house  and  man's  house."  Does  he,  who 
worships  within  the  four  bare  walls  that  constitute  so  many  of  the  present 
church  buildings,  have  no  frescoes  on  his  own  walls  ?  No  choice  works 
of  art  in  his  own  house  ?  No  marble  pavement  ?  Has  he  in  fine,  denied 
himself  that  he  may  give  to  Gk)d  ?  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
Christian  wisdom,  which  makes  this  age  .to  cry  out  against  beautiful 
churches,  it  is  the  spirit  of  selfishness  coveting  the  best  for  man,  the  spirit 
of  meanness  refusing  the  best  for  the  Lord.  As  in  the  Middle  age  it  was 
the  spirit  of  reverence  which  fostered  a  truthfulness  in  architecture,  so  in 

the  Modem  age  the  lack  of  this  reverential  spirit  has  given  rise  to  decep- 
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tion  and  dishonestf .  We  seem  to  see  careful  stone  carving,  bat,  on  ap- 
proaching to  exainine  it  more  dos^,  the  stone  has  changed  to  plaster — 
Khe  laborious  diiselling  proves  but  the  result  of  a  machine.  What  won- 
der,  ivhen  the  congregation  that  worships  in  that  church  goes  forth  on  the 
morrow  to  its  adulterated  goods — ^its  false  weights  and  measures ! 

Thus  it  must  ever  be.  A  dishonest  age  will  coitttruct  di^onest 
cfhurches,  and  the  more  reverential  a  people,  the  nobler  will  be  ^rerj  act 
of  iheir  lives  from  the  sale  of  their  merchandize  to  the  building  of  their 
churches.  As  in  the  moral  world  we  seek  the  example  of  wisdom  and 
hoHness  in  the  All-Wise  and  All-Perfect  God,  so  in  architecture,  which 
is  the  manifestation  of  man*s  character,  should  we  take  for  our  guide  the 
woite  of  the  ^reat  Architect — works  wherein  is  no  deformitj,  but  which 
are  the  archetypes  <rf  beauty  and  truth. 


i  •■^  > 
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«  Hen  hunt  Borne— the  gods,  Yeiiice." 
The  works  of  Grecian  art  and  Boman  splendor  fade  and  crumble  amid 
the  obscurity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  where  stood  imperial  cities  in  their 
beauty  and  array,  nol?  lies  the  shattered  column  and  prostrate  wall,  tri- 
butes to  departed  worth,  in  these  mausoleums  of  the  mighty  past  lEhner- 
vated  by  wealth,  enslaved  by  vice  and  given  up  to  luxury,  the  Italian 
provinces  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  fierce  Attila,  who,  with  his  swanns 
from  the  Northern  Hive,  swept  like  a  destroying  pestilence  over  Southern 
Europe.  His  threat,  that  the  grass  never  grew  where  his  borse  trod, 
Beemed  to  be  realized.  When  Aquilea,  for  sustahung  a  vigorous  defence, 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  survivors,  with  fugitives  from  t&e  neighbor- 
ing states,  fofrsook  their  desolated  firesides  and  sought  a  refuge  ihmi  the 
ruthless  barbarian.  At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  were  a  f<dw  miall  islands, 
formed  by  the  debris  of  fhe  rivers  fiowlQg  down  fironi  the  IQKKJtiaii 
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Upon  these  the  exiles  found  a  safe  retreat^  and  as  from  ocean  foam  sprang 
YentiB,  so  here,  stately  and  beautifol^ — a  second  Aphrodite,  aiose  Venice 
the  city  of  the  sea.  Baih  upon  no  granite  foundation,  sorrounded  by 
no  rich  territories  whence  to  draw  supplier,  aided  by-  no  advantages  of 
nature,  from  the  deep  blue  sea  it  sprang  as  if  by  magic,  seemingly 
evanescent  as  Armidia's  palace,  yet  originating  influences  which  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  of  her  regal  structures  are  piles  of  larch,  cedar,  oak 
and  ebony.  The  buildings  rise  directly  from  the  waler,  and  the  action  of 
the  waves  for  ages  is  plainly  written  upon  tb^n  in  grooves  and  frirrows. 
Her  canals,  answering  to  our  streets,  number  over  one  hundred  and  fifryt 
varying  in  width  from  three  to  three  hundred  yards.  Twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  sweeping  through  all  these  veins  and 
arteries,  and  carrying  off  impurities  to  the  sea.  Besides  this,  every  month 
comes  a  violent  sirocco,  which  pours  the  briny  waters  of  the  Adriatic  all 
over  the  city ;  hence  it  is  that  Venice  is  the  neatest  capital  in  Europe, 
and  her  ^  snowy  flag  stones  the  cleanest  in  the  world.**  For  centuries 
she  claimed  the  Adriatic  her  own,  as  does  the  bridegroom  his  betrothed ; 
and  annually  upon  the  feast  of  Ascension,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  no- 
bles, and  ambassadors  from  foreign  states,  she  renewed  the  claim  by  drop- 
ping into  it  a  nuptial  ring,  with  the  declaration : — ^  Desponsamus  te  mare 
in  signum  veri  perpetuique  domini." 

Venice  has  been  called  the  city  of  song,  and  the  mystery  and  enchant- 
ment thrown  round  her,  through  the  gondola,  the  guitar  and  stilletto,  ever 
awake  strange  emotions.  The  calm  heavens  and  bright  moon  above,  the 
still  gliding  of  these  spirit-like  barks,  the'unfrequent  plash  of  the  oar,  the 
city  disturbed  by  no  leaden  tramp  or  rumbling  wheels,  all  impart  a  charm 
to  these  witching  melodies,  and  make  an  evening  in  Venice,  what  it  is  no 
where  else  on  earth.  On  the  grand  canal,  of  a  midsummer's  night,  the 
effect  is  indescribable.  The  facades  of  marble  palaces,  with  overhanging 
balconies,  the  endless  halls  and  galleries  and  the  leafy  gardens  beyond 
augment  the  sound.  You  stand  mi  midnight  in  the  palace.  Ton  hear 
the  sweet  accord  of  voices  on  the  still  air.  A  choir  of  gondoliers  is 
slowly  approaching ;  their  voices  are  dear  and  round ;  the  harmony  is 
g^ect ;  the  moon  is  riding  high  over  the  sleeping  dty ;  the  ducal  palaces 
throw  dark  shadows  over  the  pladd  waters.  The  choir  approaches  by  a 
regular  crescendo ;  lovelier,  fuller,  the  notes  strike  the  ear,  until  beneath 
the  balcony  it  has  reached  its  fortissimo.  Then  it  diminishes  in  volume 
and  strength,  echoes  beneath  the  Rialto  arch,  turns  down  the  winding 
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stFeam,  and  dies  in  low,  sweet  cadence.  The  listener  is  entnnced,  bis 
whole  being  absorbed  in  the  dying  hanaony,  and  after  the  li^ee  of  jeait, 
it  comes  back,  stirring  to  rich  melodj  the  cords  of  the  soul,  like  evening 
upbyrs  breathing  npon  an  Moiiaa  harp.  The  character  ot  theee  agngs 
is  variook    One  of  them  ram  thus : 

"  Oh  eonM  (0  tha  pndola  sngel  bright, 

Wa'll  mmj  o'er  the  besotihl  sea. 

B7  ths  FelM*!  soft  shade  well  be  hidden  from  right, 

And  how  b^PT,  bow  hmppf  well  be. 

Well  ihnt  ont  the  da^ht*!  gay  glittanng  glan. 

No  eye  ih«U  our  bkaiediMM  aaa, 

Bnt  alone,  bean  lo  bean,  bani^  mhtow  mi  can, 

While  I  whisper  of  Iots,  girl,  to  thee." 
We  cannot  well  conceive  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  these  beautiful 
lines  uttered  in  the  Yenitian  tongue,  soft  and  light  as  a  zephyr,  and  of 
which  Byron  remarks,  "  I  love  the  langnage,  that  sof)^  degenerate  Latin 
that  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female's  month." 

The  public  buildings  may  be  divided  into  two  general  daaaea :  palaces 
and  churches.  Some  of  these  edifices  are  unsurpassed  in  ardiitectunl 
skill  and  bean^.  The  Place  St.  Mark  was  the  forum,  the  regal  hall  of 
the  ci^,  the  rendezrouaof  pleasure  and  business.  Thither  thnmged  the 
pleasure  loving  Yenitians  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  succession  (^  festiyi- 
ties.  The  whole  year  seemed  one  grand  gala  day,  and  all  the  dtiiens, 
voluptuaries,  giving  unbounded  license  to  love,  passion  and  revenge.  On 
the  nortbem  side  of  the  Place  St.  Mark  is  the  old  clock  tower,  whose  di&l 
is  divided  into  twenty-foar  hours,'  displaying  alao  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  the  pbazes  of  the  moon  in  golden  and  azure  hues.  During  religious 
festivities,  the  figures  of  three  Moorish  mooarchs  issued  from  a  door  in 
the  balcony,  shove  the  dial,  and  doffed  their  crowns  to  the  virgin.  On 
the  roof  of  the  tower,  two  colossal  figures  of  bronze  announced  the  hours 
upon  a  stationary  bell  with  huge  sledges.  The  Campanile  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar mass  of  brick  forty  feet  square  at  the  base  and  lerminating  in  a  pin- 
nacle surmounted  by  the  gilded  figure  of  an  angd  with  outspread  wings, 
at  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  pavement. 
The  tower  can  be  ascended  to  ten  minutes,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane 
two  hundred  and  nine^  feel,  and  the  remuning  sixty  by  steps.  Kapoleoo 
is  said  to  have  ascended  the  inclined  plane  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  Bm 
the  ducal  palace  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  in  which  is  the  "  hall  of 
the  ten"  and  the  dungeon  for  criminalfi,  connected  with  the  prison  by  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  (Fonte  de  snapiri).    Among  the  churches,  the  cathedral 
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of  St  Mark  is  the  largest  and  finest  appearing  edifice  in  Venice.    Within 
are  monuments,  statues,  paintings,  mosaics  and  all  that  the  skill  and  talent 
of  the  unequaled  masters  of  those  earlj  dajs  could  produce^    One  of  the 
mosaics,  unique  in  design,  is  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Virgin,    The 
roots  are  fixed  in  the  prostrate  body  of  Adam,  whil^  upon  the  branches 
sit  the  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  and  from  a  coronal  of  leaves  and  flowers 
upon  ^e  summit,  emerges  the  Virgin  holding  the  child  of  promise.    The 
civil  history  of  Venice  is  of  deep  interest    At  first  it  had  a  consular 
government;  afterwards  a  tribunate,  and  then  followed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Doges.    Primarily,  the  Doge  was  elected  by  the  people; 
subsequently  by  the  Grand  Council.    By  his  official  oath  he  engaged  to 
keep  secret,  affairs  of  state,  to  read  no  foreign  dispatches  in  private,  to 
return  answer  to  no  demands,  and  upon  no  occasion  to  leave  Venice 
without  permission,  and  other  like  absurdities.    During  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  a  vigilance  committee  of  ten  was  appointed,  to  suppress  the 
'  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo,  but  this  comimittee  continued  from  week  to  week 
until  it  became  the  state  inquisition,  superior  to  law  and  appeal.    It 
seemed  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  deity ;  for  no  covert  act  could 
escape  its  watchful  eye ;  no  offender  avoid  its  stalwart  arm  or  flee  firom 
its  presence.    It  held  secret  councils  and  issued  unwritten  orders.    Ef- 
forts were  made  to  crush  it,  but  they  proved  abortive ;  and  woe  to 
that  individual  who  spake  against  it    He  disappeared ;  how  or  where, 
no  one  could  tell.    The  privacy  of  home,  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  were 
unavailing  to  shield  him  firom  this  terrible  tribunal.    Its  police  was  per- 
fect   It  pursued  its  victim  with  the  surety  of  death,  with  the  stillness  of 
the  grave.    A  masked  inquisitor  administered  the  oath.    Jura,  perjora 
secretum   prodere  noli.    It  was  a  weird  specter,  throwing  its  baleful 
shadow  over  the  state,  and  is  most  accurately  described  in  these  lines : 

''  A  strange  mystarioHs  power  was  there ; 

Moving  throughout,  subtle,  inTisible, 

And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed. 

A  power  that  never  slumbered,  never  pardoned. 

All  eye ;  all  ear ;  nd  where ;  and  every  where ; 

Most  potent  when  least  bought  of,  nothing  dropt 

In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lip, 

Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  histantly 

Observed  and  judged ;  a  power  that  if  but  glanced  sit 

In  casu^  converse,  be  where  it  might, 

Hie  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eye,  his  voice. 

And  pointed  upward  as  to  God  in  heaven. 

But  let  him  ui  the  mididgfat  ah*,  indulge 
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A  word,  ft  thooght^  agakut  the  hnwB  of  Y tnice. 
And-  ia  that  hour,  ha  faniihad  ftom  the  eaith.'' 

NeFeztheleaa  its  advantages  were  greaU  It  puniBhed  the  crimes  of 
those  whcxDL  Ae  kw  was  unable  to^  reach,  and  proved  an  eflfectoal  che(^ 
to  the  rapacity  and.  extortion  of  the  nobles.  F<^  five  hundred  years  was 
it  omnipotent  in  Yenioey  and  yet  the  city  advanced^  in  wealth  nnprece- 
dented  in  the  world's  history.  Its  geognq^hical  position  afforded  great 
commercial  and  maritime  advantages,  and  for  a  long  period  its  career  was 
trinmphant  by  land  and  sea.  The  literary  and  scientific  benefits  whieh 
Venice  has  conferred  upon  the  worid,  are  inestimable.  Here  Grallileo  in 
16QB  inTonted  the  telesoope^  and  revealed  ike  gbries  of  the  celestal 
worid  fixm  the  summit  of  the  Campanile.  The  first  printed  editions  of 
thcBibk  were  here  issued,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  wodd  appeared  in  Venice^  pubtiriied,  read  and  sold  fi>r  a  coin 
caMed  Gaaeta^  Qence  the  sheet  was  styled  &e  Gasette.  Strange  that 
under  so  absolute  a  despotism,  this  great  pillar  of  popular  liberty  should 
be  erected.  Here  the  orally  Loyola  instituted  his  order  under  the  sanc- 
tioa  of  Paul  third.  Here  fiourished  Tasso,  "  the  poet  of  the  gondole," 
who,  iMrStaired  and  fbrsahea,  qpent  his  latter  days  a  wandering  exile. 
At  Venice  tiie  first  bills  of  ezxiiange  were  used,  and  banks  of  deposit 
and  ^coont  were  eBtd[>li8hed  by  the  Jews. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  omtury,  Venice  had  reached  the 
aenith  of  her  gbry ;  and  fitom  that  time  she  steadily  declined;  until  by  the 
se^  of  '40^  ^M  was  reduced  to  the  vassalage  of  the  house  of  CEsps- 
hmrg.  For  twenty  four  days  and  nights  without' intermission  did  tiie 
Asatrians  under  Marshal  Badetaky  bring  all  their  bi^leries  to  bear  upon 
the  ^  ocean  qoeeik'*  For  loog  months,  ahnost  without  cessatien,  a  storm 
of  grape  and  hissing  bombs  was  rained  iqpon  the  city  of  the  sea.  Yet 
inspired  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  led  on  by  the  intrepid  Mannin,  the 
Venetians  raised  their  battle  cry  of  ^  Viva  Venesia,"  and  with  heroic 
valor  resisted  until  famine  and  suffering  compelled  them  to  yield.  Such 
was  Venice,  seeming  not  like  other  dti^  to  rest  upon  the  heavy  earth, 
but  to  float  swan-like  upon  the  waters,  and  even  such  is  the  sea  girt  city 
of  the  present,  although  upon  her  marble  turrels  is  written  ^  Ichabod," 
yet  she  still  looks  out  upon  the  blue  Adriatic  in  queenly  majesty,  and 
ages  will  glide  away  before,  according  to  prophetic  ken,  she  is'  fated  to 

"  Sink  like  a  sea  weed  into  whence  tbiftwe,'^ 
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▲     THEORY. 


The  cotine  of  soienoe  is  progreesive.  With  the  eahn  luster  of  a  risiDg 
sun,  it  dispels  the  darkness  of  igoOTance  and  snperstitioii.  It  penetrates 
the  gloomy  recesses  of  nature,  and,  with  almighty  Toioe,  commands,  ^  Let 
there  be  light"  Where  disorder  and  confusion  reigned,  hanaony  now  looks 
Ibrth  in  all  its  perfection.  We  b^old  die  heavens  upheld  by  a  powerful 
hand.  The  sturs,  that  moved  through  the  Aj  with  no  regularity,  now 
perform  their  wonted  rounds  in  majestic  grandeur.  Our  terrestrial  sphere, 
onoe  considered  of  recent  mould,  fr<nn  her  opening  volume  (responds  to  the 
words  of  the  Psahnist,  *'  Of  old  hast  diou  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth."  When  at  last  the  ^  sun  of  sdenoe  "  shall  have  reached  his  aenith 
and  dispelled  every  cloud  of  error,  then  shall  arrive  the  perfect  day  of 
knowledge,  the  wilderness  of  ignorance  will  become  firmtful  with  instrue- 
tion  and  the  desert  of  infidelity  blossom  with  imdeniable  prooft  of  the  one 
great  Oause. 

With  a  view  to  hasten  our  approach  to  that  desirable  period,  to  recon- 
cile many  conflicting  opinions  in  a  part  of  the  scientific  world  and  to  form 
a  new  center  about  whidi,  as  in  the  Cqpemican  system,  the  now  vagrant 
planets  of  truth  shall  harmoniously  revolve,  the  fbllowiDg  theory  is  intro- 
duced, viz  :  that  there  was  no  change  of  season  prior  to  the  deluge,  and, 
dace  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit  is  the 
cause  of  this  change,  there  was  no  such  inclination. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  we  would  Isfy  down  two  principles 
as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning.  First,  the  lawe  of  mtiire  are  ^constant. 
Second,  Grod  never  works  miracleB  save  to  attest  some  revelation  or  some 
divine  attribute. 

The  exact  position  of  Eden,  or  of  the  garden  planted  eastward  in  it, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  the  mean  of  places  assigned  occurs  near  the  forty-first 
degree  of  latitude.  Situated  thus,  a  change  of  seasons  would  cause  a 
great  variation  in  its  temperature,  vacillating  from  the  parching  heat  of 
summer  to  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  a  state  of  things  insufferable 
to  our  ^rst  parents  and  entirely  inoonsisteDt  with  our  ideas  of  primeval 
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bliss.  Moreover  this  would  presuppose  great  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
practical  life  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  domes- 
tic economy  among  our  primitive  ancestors ;  otherwise  bow  could  the 
summer  be  made  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  winter ;  since  the  season 
of  fruits  would  last  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  ?  Though  the  Bible 
is  not  explicit  on  this  point,  yet  in  reading  the  account,  we  receive  the 
impression  that  the  smile  of  plenty  ever  rested  on  this  fair  land  and  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  antediluvians  were  numer- 
ous as  well  as  long  lived,  and  settled  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Eden.  Does  it  seem  rational  that  one  harvest  a  year  should  support  this 
multitude,  who  were  principally  vegetarians?  On  the  contrary,  had 
there  been  no  change  of  seasons  and  the  sun  always  vertical  at  the  equa- 
tor, performing  his  apparent  journey  in  the  same  path,  perpetual  spring 
would  have  reigned  at  this  point,  ever  covering  the  earth  with  verdure 
and  causing  it  to  produce  a  continuous  harvest 

The  period  of  this  change  we  place  at  the  deluge,  and  under  this  head 
assert  that  the  inclining  of  the  earth's  axis  was  the  cause  of  that  pheno- 
menon. But  in  the  first  place  let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  theories  which 
Isamed  men  have  proposed,  to  account  for  this  wonderful  event.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  wide  spread  opinion  that  the  center  of  the  earth  was  a 
body  of  water,  many  have  supposed  that,  at  the  command  of  God,  this 
with  the  seas  rushed  forth  and  covered  the  earth :  but  science  informs  us 
that  the  earth  contains  a  fluid  of  fire  at  its  heart.  Some  believing  the 
waters  of  die  earth  insufficient  have  thought  the  seas  of  the  moon  were 
drained — a  very  plausible  way  to  account  for  the  absoence  of  water  in 
that  body.  Others  held  that  the  tail  of  some  comet  was  condensed  by  the 
cold  of  our  polar  regions.  In  these  latter  cases  how  would  they  dispose 
of  the  waters  when  it  came  time  to  end  the  deluge  ?  Evaporation  would 
merely  rais^  it  into  the  air  to  fall  again.  These  must  be  considered  the 
follies  of  wisdom  led  by  blind  guides. 

The  deluge,  according  to  the  Bible  account,  was  produced  by  the  fall 
of  rain  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep^  What 
easier  method  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean  depths  than  tipping 
the  axis  of  the  earth  some  twenty-three  degrees,  or,  as  Milton  expresses 

it,- 

« 

" Turn  askmoe, 

The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees  and  more» 
From  the  son's  axle ." 

The  sudden  shock  with  the  new  direction  of  motion,  would  canae  the 
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waters  to  leave  their  beds  with  a  rash,  which  following  natural  laws 
would  tend  to  collect  about  the  newly  positioned  equator,  where  Dearljr 
all  agree  the  deluge  attained  its  greatest  height,  if  iodeed  it  existed  at  all 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  The  same  disturbing  cause  would  drive  for- 
ward the  clouds  to  fall  in  torrents  upon  the  equatorial  regions,  while  the 
spreading  tide  would  hasten  evaporation  to  silpplj  this  constant  fall.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  marks  of  the  deluge  clearlj  indicate  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waters  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  the  accrement  or  soil 
above  the  tertiary  formation,  and  which  marks  the  present  period  of  the 
earth's  existence,  are  found  buried  in  one  land  the  bodies  of  animals  be- 
longing to  countries  far  remote  ;  as,  the  elephant  in  North  America,  the 
whale  and  crocodile  in  the  heart  of  Eorope.  Plants  from  the  tropical 
regions  have  been  found  near  the  poles.  Large  portions  of  continents 
have  been  formed  by  alluvial  washings  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
could  be  produced  by  the  simple  effects  of  existing  causes. 

Our  final  point  is  the  force,  either  direct  or  indirect,  that  applTed  to  the 
earth  should  cause  this  change  in  her  position  and  motion.  It  has  been 
a  favorite  opinion  of  many  that  those  erratic  bodies  the  comets,  moving 
with  inconceivable  speed  about  our  pliineinry  i^j'stem,  as  express  trains  of 
the  heavens  connecting  the  remote  region?  of  space  with  the  central  orb, 
either  in  their  approach  to  or  return  from  the  Helian  depot,  when  we  were 
near  "  the  crossing,"  would  come  in  collision  with  our  quietly  revolving 
planet.  Now,  should  a  comet  strike  the  earth  near  cither  pole,  I  conceive 
the  change  of  which  we  speak  as  the  most  probable  result  Should  it 
strike  centrally  upon  the  earth,  these  and  more  dread  consequences  might 
follow. 

Since  the  idea  of  a  concussion  with  a  comet  is  so  commonplace,  I  wUl 
mention  another  force  known  to  have  been  exerted  at  some  period  in  the 
existence  of  our  planetary  system,  and  po^^ibly  at  the  very  time  under 
discussion.  BeTolving  between  the  orbits  of  Mnrs  and  Jupiter  have  been 
discovered  above  forty  starform  planef  s,  whit-h  Prof.  Bode  and  many  other 
astronomers  believe  to  be  the  fragments  of  a  large  planet,  "  which  was 
blown  to  pieces  by  some  internal  explosion."  Here  is  a  force  that  must 
have  shaken  the  whole  system,  have  Jiaturbed  its  equilibrium  and  have 
caused  changes  in  the  motion  and  position,  not  only  of  the  earth  bnt  of 
the  other  planets.  Dependant  as  these  bodies  are  upon  one  another  by 
the  laws  of  mutual  attraction,  would  not  this  force  be  sufficient  for  all  the 
effects  we  have  assigned  to  it? 

In  this  theory  is  presented,  in  natural  sequence,  a  course  of  physical 
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events,  the  most  momentous  the  world  has  experienced  since  its  creation. 
First,  the  earth  existing  in  that  state  most  consonant  with  oar  ideas  of 
'  the  earthly  paradise.  Then  the  collision  of  a  comet  or  the  bursting  of  a 
world  caaung  jnst  those  changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth  which  would 
produce  the  deluge  and  its  accompanying  results,  and  in  the  end  leave 
the  earth  willt  that  c<mtinuouB  cycle  of  seasons,  which  alone  renders 
hahitable  the  torrid  and  frozen  zones. 


The  province  of  modern  fiction  is  wellknowii,  and  well  defined.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  broad,  and  admiu  of  a  great  variety  of  style,  character  and 
object.  We  have  tales  of  city  life,  and  tales  of  conntiy  life ;  stories  of 
border  warfare,  and  stories  of  the  Bcn;  for  us  are  depicted  Scotch  scenes 
of  sixty  years  ago,  and  English  scenes  of  the  present  day ;  while  roman- 
tic tales  of  Venice  and  simple  German  narrative  follow  each  other  through 
the  pages  of  our  magazines.  One  department  is  but  little  attempted; 
that  of  foreign  fiction,  in  which  both  the  scenes  and  the  characters  are 
Ux  removed  from  the  civilized  world.  From  this  department  are  exclud- 
ed such  purely  mytbii^al  and  imagiuaiive  tales  as  the  inimitable  "  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe,"  Gulliver's  dubious  travels,  and  similar  prodnctions  of  lancy. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  those  works  of  fiction  which  portray  the 
character  and  habits  of  uncivilized  nations,  so  seldom  appear.  One  is, 
that  there  are  but  few  who  can  appreciate  such  p'rodnctiona,  and  few  who 
can  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  sketches.  Longfellow's  "  Hiawa- 
tha" ia  unappreciated  by  many,  because  viewed  from  a  wrong  stand* 
point.  The  majori^  of  readers  are  best  pleased  with  a  story  that  deline- 
ates their  own  feelings  and  habits,  and  the  manners  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  at  least  partially  acquainted.    The  other  reason  is,  that  there 

*"SSana.  A  HxiOtian ef  Saeaii."  B;  Ja|i«|  J.  Arres.  ^OMMi  J«mH>Buu«« 
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are  but  few  who  possess  the  abilily  to  compose  a  work  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned.  It  requires  something  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  however  accurate  that  knowledge  may  be,  and  more  than 
a  happ7  faculty  of  description.  It  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  with 
its  language.  Certain  habits  of  thought  and  styles  of  conversation  are 
the  peculiar  property  of  a  nation ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  suoeessfiil 
delineator  of  these  should  have  enjoyed  and  improved  rare  opportunities 
of  observation,  especially  when  the  nation  is  destitute  of  a  written  litera- 
ture of  its  own.  In  many  instances  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  a 
people  will  ^ve  the  required  knowledge.  When  to  tfiese  opportunities 
are  added  a  lively  imagination,  and  brilliant  and  accurate  descriptive 
powers,  we  may  expect  a  readable,  as  well  as  instructive  book.  Moore's 
Lalla  Rookh  has  ever  been  the  admiration  of  critics,  as  being  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  oriental  life  and  thought 

With  these  thoughts  we  turn  to  the  perusal  of  "  Kiana,  a  Tradition  of 
Hawaii."  The  author,  James  J.  Jarves,  is  known  to  us  as  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  racy  sketches,  entitled  ^  Scenes  and  Scenery  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;"  also  of  a  history  of  that  remarkable  group,  where  he  spent 
several  years.  Of  late  years,  ^  Parisian  ^  and  *^  Itdian  Sights,"  and  ^^  Art 
Hints,"  have  been  the  productions  of  his  literary  talent.  His  present 
residence  in  Italy  seems  to  be  rekindling  the  fervor  of  his  pen,  and  we 
watch  with  interest  whatever  comes  from  his  Florentine  retreat 

The  present  work  is  written  in  a  style  easy  and  graceful,  though  some- 
times so  sliding  off  into  the  careless,  that  many  of  the  sentences  are  lack- 
ing both  in  unity  and  intelligibility.  This  makes  us  feel  at  the  outset, 
that  desirable  care  and  attention  have  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  work. 
The  use  of  such  combinations  as  **  earth-woman,"  **  spirit  emotion,"  and 
like  expressions,  seems  to  us  more  German-like  than  pure. 

The  reader  is  taken  back  to  a  period  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Cortez  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  Mexican  conquest  A  caravel,  fitted 
out  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  is  described  as  driven  far  to  sea,  and  then  be- 
calmed. .  The  principal  persons  on  board  are,  the  noble  Spaniard  Juan 
Alvirez,  his  queenly  sister  Beatriz,  and  Olmedo,  a  devoted  Catholic  priest. 
These,  especially  Beatriz,  are,  it  must  be  said,  the  chief  characters  in  the 
story,  and  not  Kiana,  whom  we  afterwards  meet  on  HawaiL  The  calm 
is  long  and  distressing ;  the  ship  becomes  old  and  rust-eaten,  in  what 
would  seem  however  a  very  short  time  after  it  was  launched ;  provisions 
fail  them  upon  that  unknown  sea ;  and  one  by  one  the  orew  are  filling 
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yictims  to  hnnger  and  despairing  thirst  They  are  finally  drifted  into  the 
region  of  the  trade  wind,  and,  daringly  patting  their  craft  before  the 
breeze,  are  borne  yet  further  into  the  untried  expanse  of  ocean. 

Meanwhile  our  author  describes  the  noble  isle  of  Hawui,  to  which  they 
are  approaching.    We  must  confess  that  he  gets  them  on  shore  in  rather 
a  bungling  mianner.    The  tradition  of  the  natives,  upon  which  this  story 
is  founded,  states  that  the  party  were  wrecked  on  the  southwest  part  of 
the  island,  as  might  naturally  happen  to  a  stranger  either  in  a  calm  or  in 
a  southwest  gale  in  the  winter  months,  and  moreover,  the  place  is  there 
pointed  out,  whose  name  to  this  day  commemorates  the  event    Mr.  Jarves 
sees  fit  to  drive  them  before  the  trade  wind  upon  the  northeast  coast,  where, 
in  point  of  fact,  this  wind  is  either  turned  from  its  previous  direction  to  a 
course  parallel  with  the  shore,  or  gives  way  to  the  land-breeze  at  night    It 
seems,  too,  very  doubtful  whether  a  vessel  could  approach  this  lofly  island, 
which  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fiffy 
miles,  and  run  ashore,  where  fogs  are  so  rare,  without  seeing  the  land, 
even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  day  before  the  wreck 
took  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  unusually  thick.    The  author  thus 
sacrifices  all  opportunity  of  describing  the  magnificent  approach  to  land, 
and  the  consequent  emotion  of  the  wearied  voyagers.    The  wreck  is  fin- 
ished up  in  the  night  very  coolly,  without  emotion,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  or  reader.    The  writer  has  evidently  been  in  a  calm,  and  has 
sailed  in  the  joyous  trade  winds,  but  has  had  no  experience  of  a  wreck. 
But  tales  of  shipwreck  being  rather  common,  this  omission  of  incident 
may  be  a  matter  of  taste. 

Morning  finds  Beatriz  upon  the  shore,  with  her  preserver  Tolta,  a 
Mexican  captive,  while  Juan,  Olmedo,  and  three  seamen  are  brought  to 
in  a  becoming  manner.  The  adventurers  proceed  inland  to  a  village, 
whose  inhabitants,  being  absent  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  mountains, 
have  for  a  time  entirely  deserted  their  real  estate.  The  description  of 
scenery  is  vivid,  and  a  strange  interest  is  excited  by  the  ominous  silence 
of  the  tenantless  houses.  With  respect  to  the  localityj^  more  hereafter. 
The  inhabitants  return  to  their  homes,  headed  by  their  chief,  Kiana. 
Finding  Juan  and  his  party  drawn  up  in  fearless  array  to  meet  them,  a 
knightly  contest  ensues  between  the  two  chieflains,  which  is  speedily  end- 
ed by  the  interference  of  Beatriz.  For  an  American,  at  this  time,  to  de- 
pict the  first  meeting  between  Hawaiians  and  foreigners,  is  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking, and  perhaps  this  scene  is  as  natural  as  it  could  be  represented, 
though  we  must  confess  it  is  not  quite  to  our  liking.    Kiana's  ready  mind 
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suggests  the  idea  of  identifying  the  pale-faced  knight  with  their  god  Lono, 
who  had  departed  for  other  lands  many  years  before,  and  the  strangers 
are  kindly  treated 

A  year  passes ;  Olmedo  seeks  to  convert  the  simple-hearted  natives, 
and  Eiana,  meanwhile,  falls  in  love  with  the  fair  maiden.  The  declara- 
tion of  love  by  a  savage  is  not  an  easy  scene  to  imagine  or  describe.  The 
present  narrative  is  hardly  Hawaiian-like,  though  the  author  has  succeed- 
ed in-  some  measure.  Kiana  should  have  first  asked  the  consent  of  Juan. 
Beatriz  refuses,  and,  we  think,  manifests  her  good  taste.  Kiana  is  not 
offended. 

Time  reveals  to  Beatriz  and  Olmedo  that  they  love  each  other ;  but 
Olmedo  has  taken  upon  him  the  monk's  vow  of  chastity,  and  a  union  with 
Beatriz,  even  under  their  peculiar  circumstance,  would  seem  sacrilegious 
to  both.  Our  novelist  here  indulges  in  page  after  page  of  moralizing, 
and  philosophizes  upon  Reason,  Revelation  and  ''soul-progress,"  in  a 
way  that  is  no  doubt  very  properly  opposed  to  Catholicism,  and  highly 
edifying  to  himself,  and  to  some  who  are  curious  to  observe  the  workings 
of  these  things,  but  which,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  would  seem  more 
properly  reserved  for  a  work  of  a  different  stamp.  The  story-writer 
must  deal  sparingly  in  reflections,  and  by  vivid  narrative,  rather  than 
direct  effort,  give  the  desired  turn  to  the  reader's  thoughts.  Passages  of 
this  sort  call  upon  the  reader,  as  it  were,  to  do  more  than  he  has  bar- 
gained for,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  whole  will  be  slighted. 

There  is,  however,  something  beautiful  in  the  pure  spiritual  love  of  the 
spotless  couple.  Far  otherwise  is  the  conduct  of  Tolta,  the  Mexican. 
With  dark,  revengeful  designs  he  allies  himself  with  Fohkku,  a  chief  of 
the  volcanic  region  of  the  interior.  To  gratify  his  own  national  hatred 
towards  the  Spaniards,  these  are  to  be  made  captives,  and  hurled  into  the 
crater  of  Kilauea,  as  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  F^l^.  But  Beatriz  must 
be  his,  for  he,  too,  loves  the  gentle  maiden  whose  life  he  saved.  His 
plans  are  formed.  Warriors  in  ambush  seize  upon  the  three  Spanish 
seamen.  He  himself,  after  being  a  hidden  witness  to  a  beautiful  inter- 
view between  Olmedo  and  Beatriz,  with  his  tried  companions  seizes  both, 
and  carries  them  off  to  Pohaku's  domains.  Our  author  takes  them  bji  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  mountain  country,  where  they  are  greatly 
'  endangered  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  which  destroys  all  save  Tolta  and  his 
two  captives.  The  interest  here  is  quite  thrilling,  but  the  writer,  although 
evidently  familiar  with  the  general  aspect  of  volcanic  regions,  has  never 
been  particularly  in  danger  from  a  flow  of  lava,  and  consequently  fails 
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in  throwiDg  an  appearance  of  naturalness  over  the  whole.  The  escape 
through  a  long  cave  is  highly  fancifuL  The  survivors  come  to  the  house 
of  Hewahewa,  the  priest  of  P^l^.  Olmedo  is  taken  to  Fohaku's  fortress, 
while  Beatriz  is  befriended  by  the  beautifal  Liliha,  the  priest's  daughter, 
who  appears  to  be  a  lady  of  high  rank  as  well  as  spirit.  Crowds  from 
all  parts  of  the  island  are  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrifice.  Beatri2 
discovers  that  Olmedo  is  to  be  the  victim,  and  the  sjrmpathies  of  Liliha 
being  excited,  the  two  go  in  disguise  by  night  to  the  temple  near  the 
brink  of  the  crater,  where*  he  is  confined.  The  impulsive  Liliha,  trusting 
to  her  father's  favor  for  a  future  reconciliation,  resolves  to  flee  with  the 
guards  of  Olmedo,  and  the  white  strangers,  to  the  domains  of  Saana. 
Tolta,  coming  to  the  temple  a  few  hours  later,  discovers  the  fact,  and 
sttqctB  in  pursuit  Soon  Pohaku  misses  Tolta,  and  the  others,  and  goes 
in  hot  revenge  to  destroy  the  seemingly  traitorous  Mexican.  A  general 
mele^  takes  place  in  Kiana's  territories.  The  women  escape  to  the  place 
of  refuge.  Tolta  is  swallowed  up  in  quicksands ;  and  Juan,  who  has  re- 
turned from  a  long  hunt,  and  with  Kiana  has  been  hitherto  unconscious 
of  what  has  transpired,  slays  Pohaku.  The  priest  comes  to  the  place, 
and  is  reconciled  to  his  daughter. 

Peace  is  restored ;  but  the  lovely  Beatriz  now  begins  to  fade  beauti- 
fully away,  and  ere  long  enters  a  more  congenial  sphere  in  the  spirit 
world.  Juan  weds  the  artless  maiden  Liliha.  Ejana's  kingdom  soon 
loses  its  beloved  ruler,  and  Juan  and  Hewahewa  reign  over  a  bright  spot 
in  heathendom,  rejoicing  in  the  counsels  of  the  pure  and  faithful  Olmedo. 

Thus  ends  the  tale.  The  conception  of  the  whole  is  artistic,  and  many  < 
of  the  scenes  are  vividly  and  touchingly  described.  But  the  story  is  not 
characteristically  Hawaiian,  and,  save  the  references  to  the  volcano  and 
the  native  temples,  and  some  pages  of  historical  description,  might  with 
propriety  be  located  elsewhere.  The  writer  evidently  knows  his  foreign 
characters  better  than  he  does  the  others,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should. 
The  words  attributed  to  the  latter  are  not  always  in  accordance  with 
Hawaiian  modes  of  thinking.  The  word  **  thanks  "  has  no  equivalent  in 
their  tongue.  Then,  too,  his  translations  of  Hawaiian  names  are  far  from 
aacuracy.  The  kukui  tree  is  spoken  of  as  valuable  both  for  timber  and 
shade,  whereas  for  the  former  it  is  useless.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  describes 
the  inland  plains  as  dotted  with  clumps  of  these  trees,  and  with  thickets 
of  the  pandanus.  We  would  as  soon  expect  to  see  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the 
Berkshire  hills. 

As  to  his  descriptions  of  scenery^  we  think  they  ^euld  be  such  as  to 
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delight  his  Hawaiian  readers  with  the  pleasure  of  identifying  the  locali- 
ties. The  home  of  Kiana,  for  instance,  is  evidently  intended  to  be  either 
at  Hilo  bay,  or  in  the  country  north  of  it;  but  the  description,  though 
consistent  in  itself,  and  quite  Hawaiian  in  character,  will  suit  neither  of 
the  above  mentioned  places.  We  say  consistent ;  unfortunately  the  morn- 
ing twilight  there  comes  up  from  the  sea,  instead  of  over  the  hills.  The 
river,  having  its  source  in  Mauna  Kea,  must  be  the  Wailuku,  despite  the 
author's  hints  respecting  volcanic  changes,  which  cannot  have  seriously 
affected  that  locality,  while  the  vast  ridge  which  he  mentions  has  mar- 
vellously disappeared.  It  is  unpleasant  to  make  these  small  corrections, 
but  accuracy  in  these  points  is  certainly  desirable* 

The  author  of  '^  Art  Hints  "  should  have  embellished  his  present  book 
with  one  or  two  new  illustrations,  instead  of  a  provoking  repetition  of 
those  in  his  previous  works,  appropriate  though  {hey  may  have  been. 

For  all  that  has  been  said  above,  we  are  not  afraid  to  have  the  book 
read.  It  has  enlivened  several  leisure  hours,  and  will  please  and  instruct 
many  a  curious  reader. 

The  tradition  is  a  suggestive  one,  and  with  others  of  similar  interest, 
will,  we  hope,  become  the  material  for  productions  which  shall  resemble, 
not  the  disproportioned  attempts  of  a  Chinese  painter,  but  the  harmoni- 
ous tapestry  work  of  the  noble  ladies  of  olden  time. 


^1  4  »  ■» 
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Tancbed,  a  npbUman — Dianora,  his  daughter — Conrado,  her  /ot;er— Slave. 

Scene.— J.  grotto  by  the  side  of  a  mowi^iii  near  a  castie.. 

[ErUer  Conrado  and  Dianora.] 

Dianora. 
Ah,  he  !  I  thought  'twas  o'er  at  last. 
That  cruelty  and  bitter  persecution 
Were  supplanted  by  those  nobler  passions 
Which  did  once  so  move  his  heart  to  pity ! 
Conrado !  thou  art  the  unoffending  cause 
Of  all  his  hate ;  I  thought  he  lov'd  me  onoe 
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The  while  I  joyoas  danced  upon  his  knee 
And  sported  'round  him,  wild  with  innocent  mirth. 
It  grieves  me  now,  that  she  whom  he  did  caress 
So  fondly  and  with  fost'ring  hand  did  cherish 
Shoald  he  estrang'd  from  him ;  becaase  forsooth 
Thy  lineage  is  ignoble,  and  I  wonld  not  lore 
The  wretch  in  gilded  trappings  and  with  long  lino 
Of  ancestry,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  me. 

CONRADO. 

Grieve  not  my  Dianora,  for  methinks  e'en  now 

As  yonder  orb  doth  gild  the  sky,  and  put 

To  flight  the  darkness — the  day  which  consummates 

Our  happiness  is  near  at  hand,  and  grief 

Which  preys  npon  thy  sadden'd^pirit 

Shall  depart  forever ! 

DiANOBA. 

Thon  art  ever  hoping  and  'tis  kind  in  thee 
To  cheer  me  thus,  for  so  i^on  dost  relieve 
My  sadder  hours  and  e'en  for  me  at  times 
Hope  darts  its  rays  across  a  summer  sky ; 
But  in  my  dreams  'tis  nought  but  darkness  drear. 
And  then — a  blank ! 

CONRADO. 

What  is  the  tenor  of  thy  dreams,  they^do 
Concern  me  much — for  oft  of  old  they  did 
Consult  them  as  the  oracles  of  God ! 

DiANOSA. 

Scenes  of  blood  and  fancied  shrieks  awake  mo  oft 
And  from  my  conch  I  grasp  the  vacant  air 
And  look  out  upon  the  pale  and  silent  moon 
And  glimmering  stars,  thus  fancying  oft, 
I  see  the  ghosts  of  those,  who  in  my  sleep 
I've  murdered,  gliding  upon  the  moonbeams 
To  that  far-off,  vague,  and  shadowy  realm — 
The  land  of  shades !    'Twas  but  last  night  I  saw 
Thee — pensive — walking  in  a  pleasant  grore, 
Communing  with  thy  spirit  and  enwrapt  in 
Meditation  deep  ;  reading  the  language 
Of  the  stars,  as  nightly  on  the  lonely  plain. 
The  pious  Chaldee- Shepherd  did  of  old. 
Nor  did'st  thou  e'en  suspect,  that  treachery — 
Foul  treachery — lay  hidden  in  thy  path 
Like  as  a  serpent  coil'd ;  and  when  thon  had'st 
Passed  beneath  the  shade  of  shelt'ring  trees — 
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Oh,  God !  methoagbt  I  saw  the  gleaming  dagger 
As  'twas  flang  on  high — the  qaick  descent — and 
Gasping,  with  tbj  shriek  I  woke ;  fain  woold  1  hope 
That  this  was  bat  a  dream. 

CONBADO. 

'Tis  bat  a  dream,  I  do  assure  yon ;  there's  none 
Bat  he,  thy  father,  who  can  have  pretext 
For  commitment  of  snch  hellish  deeds ;  e'en 
He  would  not  destroy  snch  love  as  oars,  nor 
Giye  a  soal  np  nnrepented,  to  its  final  jndgment. 
He  bates  me  for  my  poverty — ^my  low  descent— 
And  custom  (ah !  what  power  dost  thou  wield) 
Doth  compel  him,  as  a  man  of  rank,  to 
Interrupt  the  tranquil  current  of  our  love. 

tioise  is  heard — Conrado  hides  himself—Enter  Tanobxd  soliloquizing,  apparenily  not 

perceiving  Dianora.] 

Taitobsd. 

Hist !  what  noise  ?  a  sigh  ?  I  heard  a  rustling 

'Mong  the  briars,  which  now  ao  rankle  here 

In  this  neglected  place,  and  as  it  were 

The  sound  of  human  voice,  or  'twas  perchance 

The  noise  of  echoing  steps,  along  the  corridor ; 

Yet  why  does  fear  steal  o'er  me  thus,  and  palsy 

All  my  powers  1    Once  I  did  love  to  grapple 

With  duiger,  and  to  nerve  myself  for  conflict ; 

And  yet  though  age  and  sorrow  have  depriv'd 

Me  of  my  native  vigor — by  heaven ! 

I'd  measure  steel  with  him,  who  thus  again, 

Invades  the  sanctuary  of  my  peace ! 

Nor  shall  the  name  of  Tancred  float  adown 

The  stream  of  time — a  by-word  and  reproach. 

If  there  be  power  on  earth,  in  heaven  or  hell 

To  raise  a  barrier  'twixt  him  and  she 

Whom  once  I  looked  upon  with  conscious  pride. 

Oh,  God  !  thou  who  see'st  of  my  affiection 

This  sad  requital,  do  thou  overwhelm 

This  so  base  a  plot,  to  rob  me  of  the  sweets — 

Of  all  my  life  the  garnered  treasures ! 

{Discovers  Dianoka.] 
Discovered  !  go  seek  him  the  object  of  thy 
Groveling  passion^even  now  I  hear 
Him  madly  striving  with  those  ornaments 
Which  grace  the  limbs  of  ftlons ;  consolejhim 
For  bis  hour  is  come— his  fate  is  sealed, 
9 
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This  Tery  night  the  hands  of  trusty  sIatcs 
Shall  strangle  him,  and  send  his  peijar'd  soul 
To  its  reward  I 
[Confusion  without  occasioned  by  capturing  Conbado,  steaJihUy  creeping  out  through  a  kid- 
den  passage — Exeunt  TAif cred  and  Dianosa.] 

8CSNS  II. 

[Night—An  c^Hxrtment  in  Tanosbd'b  ccu(^0— Tancbbd  pacing  the  floor— Enter  DiAiro- 

JUL,  calm  and  seff-possessed,] 

DiJLiroiUL. 

Well,  as  it  pleases  thee ;  thy  mind  I  know 
Too  well  to  place  myself  in  opposition 
To  thy  resolutions. 

TanobbbI 

Would'st  thou  then  palliate  thy  crime  ?  perchance 
Deny? 

DlANORA. 

Denial  of  a  deed  once  done — and  by 
Mitigating  guilt  to  plead  for  mercy 
Is  but  heaping  falsehood  npon  smother'd  shame. 
These  are  the  last  resorts  of  those  who.purposely 
Rush  into  vice  headlong,  and  through  narrowness 
Of  soul  and  art  long  practiced,  engage 
The  sympathies  of  their  pitying  friends ; 
They  point  to  noble  deeds  and  spotless  lives 
And  all  (without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt) 
Conclude  theifrt  been  the  dupes  of  treach'ry  foul  ; 
'Tis  nought  but  prejudice  which  warps  thy  mind 
And  stirs  up  hatred  in  thy  heart.    Thou  loy'st 
Nobility  in  name — I  nobility 
Of  soul. 

Tanored. 

And  dost  thou  still  persist? 

DlANORA. 

I  do! 

Tancred. 
Enough !  [Exit.] 

[DlANORA  pausing  at  the  window  and  looking  out  Ufwn  the  night  sdlHotpgizing.] 

DiAMORA. 

Te  twinkling  stars,  this  is  my  farewell  gaze ! 
This  yery  night  shall  separate  forerer 
Between  me  and  thee !    I  hare  look'd  upon  thee  oft 
And  in  the  still  depths  of  Heaven,  I've  read 
The  lessons  of  my  life  1    I  have  oonvers'd 
With  thee  at  midnight  when  the  world  was  stiU 
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And  made  thee  confidants  of  mj  woes  1 

Thoa  hast  listened  to  my  vows,  for  which 

I  am  to  die  !    "Pis  not  reqnired  of  me, 

Bat  how  can  I  exist  when  he  is  gone  ? 

I  shall  not  listen  to  the  sneers  and  scoffs 

Of  the  cold-hearted  world,  nor  shall  they  say 

A  noble  house  in  Dianora  lost 

Its  honor ;  yet  I  shndder  and  my  sool  sick'ns 

At  the  horrid  thonght— that  he  so  noble 

III  whom  every  manly  virtue  centers 

Should  be  deprived  of  lifo — ^murder'd 

In  budding  manhood !    But,  ala»!  'tis  too  late 

And  separation  with  its  loneliness 

And  vacancy,  felt  e'en  now  too  keenly 

Decides  me,  that  when  the  &tal  honr  shall  come 

[Taking  Jhm  her  pocket  a  p/M.] 
Our  spirits  shall  not  be  disunited  long  1 
Who  comes  ? 

oiae  of  approaching  fiotsteps — Enter  Slatb  bearing  a  large  goblet  on  a  goldm  taher  am 

taining  wine  and  the  heart  of  Comrado. 

Slayb. 

My  master  bids  me  bear  this  hence  to  comfort 

And  console  thee  1         [She  takes  the  aq)  and  perceives  the  heart,] 

m 

Dianora. 

'Tis  kind  in  him— my  father  loved  me  once 
And  I  knew  his  detestation  was  but  transient 
For  see !  here  is  new  evidence  of  his 
Afibction  I  be  dotes  upon  me  and  would 
Gratify  my  fond  desires !    'Tis  all  I  wish 
He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  persecution. 
And  methinks  I  see  his  spirit  beck'ning 
From  its  sweet  abode — the  far-off  home  of  the 
Eternal !  ah  I  thither  will  I  speedy  go ! 
My  tears  complete  thy  mournful  obsequies. 

•tirs  the  contents  of  the  phial  into  the  goblet  and  drinks  ;  in  the  meantime  Tanorsd  enters 

and  perceiving  it  is  too  late,  laments  bitterly,] 

Weep  not  for  me — ^Uus  is  my  bridal  night, 

A  union  we  shall  consummate,  ere  mom, 

As  lasting  as  the  throne  of  God  1  he  calls. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  ?  [Pressing  the  heart  to  her  bosom.] 

What  voice — what  music  strikes  upon  mine  ear  ? 

The  wedding  guests  are  making  ready— and 

Harkl  the  bridegroom  comes— again  he  calls — 

Oh,  God  1  I  come !  I.come  !  \She  dies.] 
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The  morning  after  commencement  of  '57  a  nondescript  equipage  stood 
in  front  of  West  College,  attracting  the  jocose  attention  of  the  usually 
quiet  denizens  of  Williamstown.  The  establishment  was  peculiar,  not 
alone  in  the  prominence  of  the  horse's  vertebras,  nor  in  the  a^regation 
of  tent,  hams  and  bags  inside  the  wagon,  nor  yet  in  the  motley  troupe 
attending,  but  rather  in  the  union  of  these.  The  rumor  of  a  tour  to  the 
White  Mountains  increased  public  curiosity,  whose  satisfaction,  mingled 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  have  il^is  trip  famous  in  the  world's  history, 
calls  forth  this  sketch. 

The  final  ^<  point  of  departure  "  was  to  be  Hadley,  and  the  members  of 
the  company  were  to  assemble  there  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  pedal 
locomotion,  and  be  ready  to  start  the  day  afler  Amherst  Commencement. 
Three  of  the  party  and  one  lobby  member  were  to  conduct  the  expe- 
dition to  the  rendezvous.  With  this  intent,  all  '^tn^s"  being  stored, 
they  slowly  wended  their  way  out  of  town,  delighted  with  the  cheers  of 
a  vociferous  Florida  senior,  and  going  up  into  the  hill  country  of  Savoy, 
they  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night  on  the  rocks,  and  cared  for  the  wants 
of  man  and  beast.  The  progress  on  the  second  day  out  was  so  much 
slower,  that  a  mathematical  genius  prophesied  speed  would  soon  be  in- 
versely as  the  time,  which  was  verified  in  the  afternoon  by  the  fiat  refusal 
of  ^  Bones," — so  called  for  obvious  reasons, — to  proceed  another  rod. 
The  evening  was  agreeably  spent  with  fiute  and  ^  Biennial  songs."  On 
the  morrow,  when  it  was  found  that  Bones'  repugnance  to  activity  was 
not  diminished  by  sleep,  a  fast  walker  going  idiead  to  Conway  obtained  a 
fresh  propeller,  and  the  party  advanced  with  ^'Bones'*  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  wagon,  but  declining  thus  to  go  he  was  unwillingly  driven. 
Saturday  night  found  the  members  of  this  sub-expedition  safely  lodged 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 

During  the  first  of  the  week  following,  individuals  of  the  party  occu-^ 
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pied  their  time  in  yiBiting  Holjoke  and  crossing  the  mammoth  dam, — ^in 
seeing  the  new  asylum  at  Northampton,  a  vast,  needless  pile  of  bricks, 
one  of  those  magnificent  toys  which  the  ezecutiTe  ^aUit  bestows  on 
dutiful  children,— »in  noticing  at  Westfield  the  striking  coincidence,  in 
position  at  least,  between  whip  shop  and  normal  school,— -in  ascending 
the  four  hundred  and  seventj-fiTe  steps  of  Moont  Holjoke  and  viewing 
the  beautiful  landscape  that  nature  has  pictured  on  the  yallej,  where  the 
Connecticut  slowly  traces  its  silvery  winding  path  as  if  loth  to  leave  the 
waving  fields  and  pleasant  villages, — ^in  attending  the  exercises  and  read- 
ing human  nature  at  Amherst,  not  more  within  the  College  walls  than  on 
the  village  green,  where  the  many  carts  and  tents  betokened  this  the  gala 
day  for  those  who  '^  float  on  a  sea  of  puff,''  and  where  the  countryman 
sauntered  with  one  hand  holding  his  Dnldnea  and  the  other  a  card  of 
gingerbread^ — and  by  no  means  least  of  all,  in  wandering  over  Hadley 
itself,  one  of  those  places  ^  greatly  made  by  trees."  Placed  on  an  isth- 
mus, made  by  the  Connecticut  meandering  five  miles  in  advancing  ocean- 
ward  one,  with  three  parallel  streets  stretching  across  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  shaded  by  the  broad  elms  of  sixty  years,  it  is  a  quiet  beautiful  vil- 
lage. Tet  even  here  is  exhibited  the  grasping  Yankee  spirit.  The  river- 
ward  street,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  England,  is  fiill  ei^teen  rods 
wide,  the  next  one  of  later  construction  is  about  half  the  width,  while 
the  outer  one  has  dwindled  into  even  less  breadth  than  a  common  road. 
Here  may  be  seen  part  of  the  old  house  which  concealed  the  regicide, 
and  fragments  of  a  cannon  that  the  herdc  women  of  1675,  at  the  crisis 
of  a  battle,  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  thus  saved  Uie  settlement  At 
the  northern  end  of  Middle  street  a  view  is  obtained  scarcely  surpassed 
by  any  upon  the  Hudson. 

But  these  sights  could  no  longer  be  indulged ;  on  Friday  morning, 
August  14th,  the  expedition  moved  up  the  vaUey — ^Ihe  party  consisting 
of  an  alumnus  and  four  of  class  '59  Williams,  three  of  class  '58  Amherst, 
and  two  from  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute,  New  Haven.  Another 
of  '59  joined  at  Brattleboro  and  a  ^  sub "  from  Williams  at  Putney. 
Twelve  all  told.  The  same  ^^  Bones  "  still  carried  our  baggage,  the  cap- 
tain having  in  vain  striven  to  be  rid  of  him  at  Amherst.  The  wagon 
contained  sufficiency  for  a  fiUibustering  expedidoa,  every  one,  except  a 
Florida  taught  individual,  had  a  variety  of  articles  handy  indeed  but  not 
necessary. 

The  first  day  out  we  followed  the  level  road  eo  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  through  the  long  shady  rtreet  of  Simdexland  and  camped  on  a  pile 
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of  chips  near  the  residence  of  an  Amherst  senior,  who  treated  as  hand- 
somely. Daring  the  day  a  party  crossed  to  South  Deerfield  and  ascend- 
ed '^  Sagar  Loaf/'  a  conical  peak  of  red  sandstone  rising  abruptly  from 
the  river  bank,  and  affording  upon  its  summit  a  view  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Mount  Holyoke.  A  short  distance  from  the  western  base  flows 
^  Bloody  Brook,"  of  Indian  notoriety.  A  small  marble  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  some  seventy  men,  ^  the  very  flower  of  the  county  of  Es- 
sex," were  massacred  by  the  savages  in  1675.  The  bell  which  they  then 
took  from  the  village  church  now  hangs  in  the  Indian  church  at  St  Begis, 
Canada.  Early  the  next  morning  a  couple  of  enthusiastic  naturalists 
started  in  the  rain  for  an  old  sawmiU,  where  Ichthyolites  and  fossil  forms 
could  be  found.  While  rejoicing  over  their  treasures,  the  owner  request- 
ed their  absence.  Up  the  river  we  soon  came  to  Turner's  Falls,  where 
the  Connecfcicat  tumbles  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  thirty  feet  high ;  a  rude 
log  dam  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  turns  the  water  into  a  canal  around 
the  rapids,  for  the  conveyance  of  boats  and  rafrs.  Fossil  bird  tracks  were 
observed  on  the  river  bank.  We  crossed  by  rather  a  dangerous  ferry 
above  the  falls,  and  pitched  the  tent  at  **  Satan's  Seat "  to  spend  the  first 
Sabbath.  One  of  the  party  took  an  evening  exercise  of  thirty  miles  to 
Putney,  arriving  sometime  before  church  service  the  next  morning ;  the 
others  attended  church  in  the  pretty  village  of  Northfield,  expecting  to 
hear  Bishop  Southgate  of  Boston,  but  instead  were  obliged  to  ^  glean 
the  truth"  from  sermons  monotonously  read  by  the  deacon. 

On  the  morrow  we  walked  in  the  rain  through  Brattleboro,  the  first 
place  settled  in  Vermont.  After  dining  in  a  covered  bridge  over  West 
River,  a  couple  pushed  ahead  to  find  a  stopping  place ;  bat  it  still  rained 
and  every  step  was  so  sorely  against  the  will  that  the  residue  halted  with 
a  hospitable  farmer  at  Dunmierston,  and  a  fine  time  we  had  of  it  in  his 
little  back  kitchen  over  the  **  hoe  cake  "  of  our  Alabamian  ;  then  crawl- 
ing into  the  hay  we  slept  soundly.  About  the  first  watch  the  captain 
rushed  in,  told  us  he  wanted  to  swop  ^  Bones  "  for  a  magnificent  gray, 
and  would  step  up  to  Putney,  four  or  five  miles,  and  make  exchange ; 
we  assented  and  slept  again.  The  new  specimen  of  anatomy  that  soon 
appeared  was  of  dirty  snow  color,  and  judging  frt>m  the  absence  of  teeth 
was  of  fabulous  age ;  this  was  the  veritable  ^  Old  Bones  "  of  our  after 
vicissitudes.  With  some  hesitation  on  his  part  we  moved  on  to  Putney 
and  found  our  anxious  comrades ;  frH)m  this  place  a  box  of  mineralogical 
specimens  was  sent  to  Williamstown.  The  landlord's  pap  here  had  a 
pleasant  way  of  amusing  himself;  digging  hdies,  he  would  pull  in  toads 
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and  frogs  and  carefully  cover  them  with  earth.  The  whole  twelve,  now 
for  the  first  tune  together,  went  on  over  the  rising  hills  through  the  long 
level  street  of  Westminster,  where  stands  a  quunt  old  ^  Abbey,"  built  in 
1770  and  furnished  with  old  fashioned,  square  pews,-— camped  near  the 
river,  and  passed  a  cold  night  sleeping  on  the  soft  side  of  boards. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  entered  Bellows  Falls,  a  village  of  foun- 
tains. Here  the  river  pours  rapidly  over  crags  of  granite,  falling  forty- 
four  feet  in  half  a  mile.  A  large  rock  divides  the  stream  and  furnishes 
foundation  for  a  covered  bridge,  that  spans  the  river  fifty  feet  above  the 
water.  The  rocks  under  the  bridge  exhibit  the  immense  wearing  power 
of  water.  Near  here  on  the  solid  granite,  we  counted  twenty-seven  rude 
Indian  portraits  with  distinct  features.  Perhaps  some  untutored  son  of 
the  forest, 


"  A  yoath  to  fortane  and  to  fame  anknowii/' 

with  the  genius  of  a  Phidias,  here  beguiled  his  weary  hours  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Boats  pass  around  these  falls  in  a  canal  cut  through  solid 
rock.  We  crossed  to  the  New  Hampshire  side,  and  some  ascended  a 
neighboring  peak,  named  Mount  Kilbum  by  class  '57  of  Amherst  and 
Middlebury.  We  went  on  over  the  granite  hills,  which  rise  higher  and 
higher,  and  while  taking  dinner  by  the  roadside,''8pread  the  tent  on  the 
fence  to  dry,  thus  frightening  all  the  horses  that  passed,  a  thing  in  which 
we  seldom  failed. 

We  kept  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  under  the  wide  spreading  elms  of 
Charlestown  to  Cornish,  where,  on  the  front  of  an  old  tavern,  is  pictured 
a  landscape  view  of  Mount  Ascutney  and  the  surroundings,  a  novel  sign. 
Along  the  road,  the  Stri®  from  north  to  south,  distinct  on  mica  slate  and 
slight  on  granite,  turned  our  thoughts  to  those  times  when  the  huge  ice- 
bergs from  the  frozen  north  swept  over  this  valley,  leaving  their  journal 
traced  on  rock.  Over  Sugar  River  is  a  tall  specimen  of  railroad  bridges, 
measuring  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long,  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  above  the  water  and  supported  by  massive  granite  piers. 
There  is  a  grand  view  of  the  valley  from  Mount  Ascutney,  an  isolated 
peak  rising  as  high  as  Greylock.  Numerous  falls  in  the  Connecticut 
and  branch  rivers  afibrd  abundant  water  power  in  this  section. 

A  sub-expedition  was  sent  across  to  White  RiVer  Junction  for  Dolo- 
mite, which  was  obtained  with  a  hand-car  kindly  loaned  by  the  railroad 
men.  Passing  up  the  railroad  to  Norwich,  we  found  a  number  of  minerals 
and  saw  the  university  buildings,  the  situation  of  which  is  excellent  but  the 
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school  is  small  and  not  prosperous.  Crossing  the  feny  we  were  shown 
around  Dartmouth  by  the  janitor.  One  feature  here,  which  impressed 
us  favorably,  was  the  ^  portrait  gallery/'  where  are  exhibited  paintings  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Webster,  Choate  and  others.  Why  not  make 
our  new  Logian  and  Teohnian  halls  attractive  in  this  way  ?  Hanover 
has  several  literary  nunneries,  and  in  this  respect  DartmouA  coU^lians 
are  favored  beyond  most  of  their  race. 

As  the  main  party  was  quite  a  distahoe  ahead,  we  worked  our  passage 
by  hand-car  ten  miles  to  Thetfordy  boxed  and  sent  home  some  minerals, 
crossed  to  Lyme  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  intense  darkness  not  finding 
the  company,  we  remained,  with  two  other*  roving  members,  at  the  hotel, 
and  next  day  at  the  dining  hour,  overtook  the  others  in  Orford.  The 
mountains  come  close  to  the  river  here  and  are  very  rugged.  Toll  bridges 
over  the  Connecticut  are  still  plenty,  perhaps  they  continue  to  its  source. 
Of  products,  early  in  the  week  numerous  hop  fields  were  seen  ;  Indian 
com  seems  now  to  predominate.  The  second  Sabbath  out  was  spent  at 
Haverhill,  in  a  little  dwelling  which  a  farmer  kindly  offered  us ;  some 
crossing  to  Newbury,  heard  Professor  Owen,  others  attended  the  Metho- 
dist service  at  Haverhill.  On  Monday  morning  we  sent  home  another 
box  of  findings  from  Slab  City,  and  took  leave  of  civilization  in  shape  cf 
railroads,  etc.  We  concluded  superstition  is  not  fastidious  as  to  her  abode, 
for  above  the  door  of  a  rough,  one  story  house  on  a  bleak  hill,  were  the 
gilt  letters,  «  C.  W.  Swift,  Spiritual  Physician." 

Now  we  were  en  route,  over  rough  roads,  for  Franconia  Notch,  a 
greater  curiosity  than  Mount  Washington  itself.  After  lodging  in  a  bam 
at  the  base  of  Lincoln  Mt.,  we  left  the  team  to  bring  provisions,  and  ad- 
vancing through  a  shady  avenue  of  three  miles,  came  to  Echo  Lake, 
whose  deep,  transparent  water  mirrors  the  mountain  peaks  and  forests 
that  enclose  it.  At  the  least  sound  the  hills  are  filled  with  voio^  rever- 
berating time  after  time,  while  the  roar  of  a  small  cannon  resembles  the 
discharge  of  a  whole  park  of  artillery  or  prolonged  thunder.  A  boat  is 
upon  the  lake  and  a  guide  in  attendance.  A  few  rods  further  on  is  the 
Profile  House,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  State. 

The  gorge  is  here  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  places  to  view  the  grand  old  mountains.  Here  is  the  ^  old  man 
of  the  mountain."  At  the  highth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  five  blocks  of 
granite  are  so  adjusted  as  to  picture  on  the  blue  canvas  a  sharp,  well  de- 
fined profile  of  the  human  face ;  from  the  chin  to  his  bushy  hair  of  pines, 
it  is  eighty  feet,  though  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  it  seems  but  six  or 
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ight  It  was  discovered  some  forty  years  ago,  by  some  passing  tourist, 
ind  is  the  great  object  of  attraction.  The  profile  is  distinct  only  for  a 
ihort  distance,  as  we  advance  along  the  road  his  features  change,  now  we 
;ee  the  wrinkled  brow  of  a  veteran,  and  now  the  thick  lip  of  a  negro,  soon 
ve  look  him  out  of  countenance,  and  he  is  transmuted  to  shapeless  rock. 
[f  you  speak  to  him  from  the  rim  of  his  bowl,  a  clear  lakelet  at  his  feet, 
he  will  give  a  clear  answer  as  good  as  you  send.  The  abundance  of  Li- 
lian relics  around  here,  indicate  that  this  <'  old  man  "  was  an  object  of 
luperstitious  reverence. 

On  the  same  ridge,  two  boulders  have  the  form  of  a  huge  cannon. 
Dur  party  excited  considerable  attention  from  the  would-be-aristocracy 
lere  ;  several  ladies,  especially,  took  on  airs  who  had  much  better  have 
aken  veils.  Proceeding  south,  we  wended  our  way  five  miles  to  the  Flume 
Souse,  through  a  beautiful  expanding  valley,  with  the  emerald  waters  of 
he  Femigewasset  flowing  near  the  path  and  making  joyful  music  over  the 
whitened  granite.  Near  the  Flume  House,  this  stream  has  hollowed  a 
'  Basin,"  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  out  of  the  solid 
ock.  The  current,  on  entering  this  cavity,  obeys  the  first  l^w  of  motion 
ind  whirls  for  a  long  time,  a  hat  revolved  ten  minutes  before  it  escaped 
vith  violent  struggles  through  the  outward  channel ;  here  the  water  has 
v'orn  a  ledge  of  granite  into  the  perfect  semblance  of  a  human  foot  and 
eg  of  giant  proportions.  ^ 

The  two  hotels  in  the  Notch  are  under  the  rule  of  the  same  company, 
ind  the  tallest  kind  of  living  and  prices  resi^lt 

Half  a  mile  distant  is  a  larger  edition  of  the  Basin,  called  par  excellence 
he  Pool.  It  is  full  twenty  yards  in  diameter  and  the  worn  granite  walls 
■ise  fiAy  or  sixty  feet,  enclosing  a  little  lake  deep,  and  perfectly  clear; 
he  living  representative  of  the  *'  old  man  of  the  mountain"  has  on  it  a 
x>at,  in  which  he  kept  us  half  an  hour,  explaining  his  hollow  theory 
especting  the  earth ;  he  supposes  we  inhabit  only  a  thin  crust  and  that 
he  concavity  within  is  also  populated,  that  there  are  vast  openings  at  the 
•oles,  and  that  Sir  John  Franklin,  finding  nothing  to  do  during  the  long 
Lrctic  night,  has  gone  inside  exploring,  and  he  can  tell  his  position  within 
if^een  rods.  This  theory  explodes  the  old  fogy  delusion  of  gravity,  and 
oakes  the  air  support  everything. 

In  a  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  he  explained  his  theory  at  length,  which, 

ome  wag  obtaining,  answered  as  from  Her  Majesty ;  this  he  has  carefully 

ramed,  never  doubting  its  authenticity,  and  shows  to  travelers  much  to 

be  delight  of  both  parties. 
10 
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The  letter  reads  tkus : 

f  fsupaBSCsnnrioirr] 

Boyal  Bespsldi  of  Poflage  One  Fmmj. 

Her  M»jM^. 

Hon.  Jqbv  Mkemja,  D.  P., 

Flume  Hoose, 

[DATS,  XTa] 

JErial  Mofuicn,  Htgh  PtOaeodjf, 
Royal  Ramparts,  Thames  Tunnd, 

•  LoKDOH,  Mjf  4A,  1857. 

ViOTOKZJL  BxonrA  Jkn>  Albxbtui  Piukosss, 
To  His  Angatt  HigbnesB,  Hon.  John  Mbbbill,  Director  of  the  Pool,  Arctic  Philoso- 
pher, Practical  Philanthropist^  &c.^  &c.,  &c. 

J/onneur:— I  am  commanded  by  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  High  Batler  to 
communicate  to  your  Obsequious  Highness  the  most  transcendental  compliments  of 
Abdel-Kader,  and  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  most  learned,  antiloqnent  aod 
drenmambient  State  Document,  Dated  Aug.  28, 1654,  which  has  been  under  the  pro- 
found consideration  of  the  Grand  Lama  ever  since. 

The  Grand  Lama  fully  concurs  in  your  new  views  of  the  "  hole  in  the  earth,"  and 
belieTCS  it  was  caused  by  a  derangement  in  the  North  Pole,  effected  by  the  scintilla- 
tions of  the  Hyperborean  Arctic  Borealis,  which  has  shaken  the  bark  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  "  from  the  outside  into  the  inside  of  the  Pole,"  as  you  say. 

The  Grand  Lama  takes  thU  opportunitf  to  express  to  your  Obsequious  Hlgbneai, 
the  great  satis&ction  which  the  Most  Worthy  Grand  Butler  of  Her  Mi^^  feels,  after 
the  perusal  of  so  learned  a  document,  and  begs  to  salute  you  as  a  man  of  tranaoendent 
prognostication. 

By  Boyal  command  and  my  own  Boyal  pleasure.  Signed  in  the  Grand  Culinary 
Department,  with  a  Boyal  Goose  Quill. 

ViOTOUA  BT  AlBBKT. 

Her  Majesty's  Grand  Seal. 

Another  great  curiosity  of  this  section  is  the  Flame.  A  wild  monntain 
torrent  rushes  between  perpendicular  walls,  seventy  feet  high,  over  craggy 
ledges  and  loose  fragments  in  a  perfect  foam,  much  resembling  a  mill 
flume  on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  the  narrowest  place  a  huge  boulder  has 
lodged,  one-third  the  way  down  and  remains  so  slightly  suspended  as  to 
awe  whoever  passes  beneath  it  The  most  daring  crossed  a  fallen  hem- 
lock which  bridges  the  chasm.  All  these  attractions  of  Franconia  we 
visited  in  small  parties  during  one  day,  and  returned  near  to  Franconia 
village  wearied  with  a  walk  of  thirty  miles. 

After  supper  at  a  farm  house,  our  team  not  arriving,  we  cravded  into 
the  hay  without  blankets  and  slept  tolerably.    The  next  moming  ibm  cq>- 
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tain  csdie  up  with  Old  Bones,  and  we  went  on  over  a  rerj  sandy  road 
throngh  Bethlehem.  This  town  consists  of  one  street  a  mile  lonig,  at  each 
end  of  which  is  a  sign  hoard  indicating  seventeen  miles  to  the  White  Motra- 
tains;  we  oflen  observed  the  same  accnracj.  We  now  entered  a  wild 
country,  with  farm  houses  few  and  scattered  and  'roads  kept  in  tolerable 
repair  by  the  stage  company. 

A  sketch  of  oar  camp  life,  on  this  last  night  of  our  Anabasis,  may 
fumisli  a  fair  sample  of  our  camping  in  generaL  At  half  past  six  we 
stopped  in  a  field  by  the  roadside,  cared  for  the  wants  of  Old  Bones, 
pitched  our  tent,  which  was  eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  cut 
bushes  for  bedding  and  transferred  the  luggage  to  the  tent  Meanwhile 
one  had  gone  to  the  nearest  house  for  milk,  our  cofFee  man  had  that  bev- 
erage smoking  over  the  portable  furnace  and  another  was  boiling  a  kettle 
of  eggs.  When  the  milk  came,  each,*  with  tin  plate,  cup  and  spoon, 
^  gobbled  "  his  share  of  edibles  and  quickly  indulged  a  vigorous  appetite ; 
supper  ended,  some  journalized  around  a  light  suspended  from  the  center 
tent  poIe»  and  others,  reclining,  talked  themselves  to  sleep. 

At  five  o'clock  we  were  grumblingly  awake,  and  after  a  hurried  break- 
fast of  potatoes  and  eggs,  sending  two  ahead  to  prepare  a  final  camp  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Washington — whose  summit  was  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance— we  took  the  Brabrook  road  and  went  on  as  fast  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  a  dilapidated  horse,  thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  and 
roads  worse  than  anything  this  side  of  Ohio.  The  road  extending  mostly 
through  forests,  was  lined  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  berry  bushes. 
Within  eight  miles  of  the  summit,  leaving  one  to  get  the  team  along,  wp 
turned  a  mile  out  of  the  way  to  see  the  noted  Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc  • 
we  found  many  beautiful  cascades,  which  have  evidently  made  their  way 
back  several  rods,  leaving  regular  basins,  fine  samples  of  water-worn 
rocks.  Returning  to  the  road,  we  found  our  vehicle  fast  in  the  mud ;  taking 
hold  we  pulled  it  up  the  hill,  while  Old  Bones  was  led  on,  and  like  the 
"carrier  horse"  in  David  Copperfield,  "chuckled  audibly,"  or  was 
"  troubled  with  a  cough  f  if  the  former  he  was  soon  over  it  when  again 
between  the  shafls  and  with  all  our  aid  was  only  able  to  crawl  along. 
After  much  efibrt,  we  arrived  at  "  Camp  Ammonoosuc,"  six  miles  from 
the  summit,  at  the  terminus  of  the  old  carriage  road.  We  were  soon 
settled  in  the  camp,  consisting  of  a  bark  wigwam  and  the  tent,  and  when 
we  had  built  two  huge  fires  and  formed  hourly  watches,  we  went  to  sleep 
with  the  design  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  on  Mount  Washington.  But  the 
next  day  it  rained.    We  have  been  on  the  way  nearly  two  weeks,  with 
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ten  days  passable  weather,  and  have  walked  two  hundred  and  two  miles 
from  Hadlej.  We  have  been  mistaken  for  peddlers,  jail  birds,  Kanzas 
emigrants,  circus  performers,  Canadians,  gipsies,  Irishmen,  a  detachment 
of  Bamum,  and  a  camp-meeting. 

During  the  rain,  the' ^  hut  men  "  sought  shelter  in  the  tent  and  the  daj 
passed  in  reading,  lounging,  talking  and  singing,  ''to  drive  dull  care 
away."  Next  morning  being  pleasant,  all  took  an  early  start  up  the  moun- 
tain. The  carriage  road,  a  muddy  path,  ends  three  miles  from  tLe  summit, 
and  the  further  ascent  is  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  mountain  streams  have 
made  the  path  a  deep  gully ;  as  we  ascended  it  the  trees  became  smaller 
and  smaller,  till  thick  firs,  dwarfed  by  t)ie  snow  and  with  interwoven 
branches,  encircled  the  summit  with  an  almost  impenetrable  hedge ;  all 
above  was  rock.  It  rained  when  we  arrived  here,  but  we  felt  our  way 
along  to  the  Tip  Top  House,  with  a  prospect  dull  enough.  The  two 
houses  on  the  summit,  clasped  to  the  rocks  by  babies  and  iron  bolts,  have 
been  built  but  a  few  years.  We  registered  ourselves  as  the  ''•Bones 
Club,"  played  checkers,  named  a  huge  boulder  Old  Bones,  picked  lichens 
and  a  few  Arctic  plants  and  held  a  social  convention,  with  representatives 
from  five  colleges,  all  in  so  chilling  an  atmosphere  that  some  were  tired 
of  waiting  and  descended  in  the  storm.  But  those  who  remained  were 
gloriously  rewarded.  A  west  wind  breathed  on  the  clouds  and  they  van- 
ished, giving  such  a  view  as  is  afibrded  nowhere  else  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

From  this  summit  we  look  down  on  fifty  thousand  acres  of  shattered 
mica,— -on  a  sea  of  clouds  surging  hither  and  thither  and  dashing  its  noise- 
less waves  against  the  rocks,— on  the  "  gray  old  piles  of  eternity  "  around, 
with  sides  marked  by  the  path  of  the  avalanche,— on  forests  stunted  and 
bleached  by  the  frost  king,  and  on  a  vast  wilderness,  silvered  by  moun- 
tain streams.  Over  the  edge  of  fearful  precipices,  we  vainly  attempt  to 
pierce  the  gloom  of  those  deep  abysses  and  wonder  not  that  the  savage 
imagined  the  storm  king  and  his  genii  here  had  their  home.  Amply  sa- 
tisfied with  the  view,  we  descended  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  our  own 
littleness.  When  nearly  down,  one  of  those  sudden  thunder  storms  arose, 
and  we  arrived  at  camp  wet  and  weary. 

The  third  Sabbath  out  was  spent  here  and  on  Monday  morning,  after 
packing  up,  we  joined  hands  around  the  camp  fire,  the  choragus  struck 
up  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  we  bid  adieu  to  our  brief  mountain  home  and 
to  a  couple  of  the  party  who  remained  to  see  more  grandeur  and  yet 
more  bugs.    We  came  down  by  the  Crawfoiyl  House^  and  entered  the 
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narrow  gateway  of  the  Willej  Notch.  Two  huge  rocks,  onlj  twenty 
feet  apart, 

"  Like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land." 

On  each  side  the  rugged  mountains  rise  abruptly  a  thousand  feet ;  from 
one  of  these  precipitous  crags  a  rivulet  leaps  eight  hundred  feet  in  a  sil- 
ver cascade.  The  Notch  is  three  miles  long,  and  of  a  width  barely  suf- 
ficient for  a  narjrow.  road  and  the  bed  of  the  Saco.  Half  way  down  is 
the  Willey  House,  joined  with  another  of  later  oonstrucdon.  Near  here, 
on  the  awful  night  of  August  28,  18^6,  a  family  of  nine  persons  was 
entombed  alive  by  the  avalanche ;  just  back  of  the  house  is  a  vast  granite 
boulder  that,  dividing  the  slide,  saved  the  house.  This  once  fertile  inter- 
val, buried  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  deep,  is  now  a  desert  of  rocks  and 
splintered  trees.  The  remains  of  some  of  this  unfortunate  &mily  have 
never  been  found. 

The  valley  gradually  expands  and  after  spending  even  so  little  time  in 
^  continuous  wood/'  it  was  a  relief  to  once  more  see  a  fence  and  school 
house,  indicative  of  civilized  life.  The  Saco,  rising  at  the  gateway  of  the 
Notch,  and  half  covered  with  rocky  fragments,  has  increased  little  by 
little,  and  now,  thirteen  miles  from  its  source,  it  is  a  rapid  river,  ten  rods 
wide.  Such  was  the  terrible  tempest  at  the  time  of  the  ^  great  disaster,** 
that  in  Conway  the  Saco  rose  twenty-four  feet  in  as  many  consecutive 
hours. 

North  Conway  is  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  New  England,  the  wide 
▼alley  is  only  surpassed  by  the  Connecticut,  and  the  mountain  circlet  of 
Kearsarge  and  others  only  equaled  by  the  White  Mounta^s  proper. 
Here  we  were  hospitably  treated  at  the  country  seat  of  Dr.  Channing  of 
Boston.  A  merchant  exhibited  the  last  instance  of  cuteness  by  refusing 
a  smooth  cent 

After  one  more  night  at  Madison  and  a  walk  of  twenty-eight  miles  on 
September  2d, — when  nearly  three  weeks  out, — we  came  in  sight  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Winnepisaukie,  and  stopping  at  Center  Harbor,  its  north** 
em  port,  we  dissolved  the  Bones  Club  and  ended  our  White  Mountain 
company  trip.  Next  morning  wo  took  the  two  boats  for  Alton  Bay  and 
Weirs,  leaving  the  captain  to  dispose  of  what  remained  of  Old  Bones  and 
the  wagon.  Most  of  the  party  went  on  foot  or  otherwise  to  Boston ;  a 
trio  took  a  jaunt  across  the  State,  through  Concord  and  Eeene.  Those 
left  on  the  mountain  feasted  their  fancy  on  the  magnificent  scenery,  till 
the  provisions  for  the  corporeal  man  failed  and  then  followed  on  to  Boston. 
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We  hare  trayened  the  rallies  of  the  Connecticatand  Saco,  and  passed 
through  every  county  in  New  Hampshire  and  several  in  Vermont.  The 
least  distance  walked  bj  any  individual  was  two  hundred  and  ninety,  and 
the  greatest  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  We  found  the  people  universal- 
ly kind  and  intelligent,  indeed  no  feature  was  more  observable  than  the 
many  school  houses.  The  trip  was  one  of  profit  in  health  and  observa- 
tion ;  the  tangible  results  were  some  fifty  mineralogical  and  thirteen  geo- 
logical specimens,  a  few  fossil  ferns,  ichthyolites  and  bird  tracks,  an  assort- 
ment of  bugs,  toads  and  snakes,  and  such  lichens,  mone?  and  Arctic 
flowers  as  bloom  in  those  regions  of  awful  loneliness.  Much  credit  is  doe 
to  the  leader  in  originating  the  tour  and  earing  for  our  material  wants, 
to  the  x^f»iT^  ^f  songs,  the  leaven  of  socially,  to  him  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  region,  for  guiding  us,  and  to  all  for  striving  to  makt  it  a 
flever-to4>e-forgotteD,  pleasant  episode  in  the  journal  of  life. 


'■  ^i"*'  •  i»i 
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The  intellectual  condition  of  the  ^ge  is  one  of  excitement  Progress 
is  sought  to  be  made,  not  by  slow  and  careful  advances,  but  by  rapid 
strides.  It  is  an  age  fruitful  of  new  theories  and  bold  speculations. 
Ideas  are  advanced  in  scientific  associations,  startling  from  their  novelity 
and  tremendous  in  their  results.  And  while  the  sage  philosopher  pats 
on  his  spectacles,  and  applies  his  well-balanced  mind  in  testing  the  evi- 
dence for  the  data,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  formula  by 
which  the  theorist  has  arrived  at  his  results, — the  mass  of  superficially 
educated  minds  either  reject  them  without  investigation,  or  as  irrationally 
accept  them.  Thus  the  world  is  overrun  with  hobbies,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly meeting  with  theorists,  in  regard  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  are  empirics  or  visionaries. 

True,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  than  that  the  spirit  of  the  Dark 
Ages  should  be  revived  and  persecution  be  the  penalty  of  originality.  It 
ii  better  that  the  moral  atmosphere  should^be  agitated  and  cleared  by 
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^  every  wiod  of  doclrine/'  than  that  it  should  hang  movelessljr  over  U8» 
inducing  indolence  and  disease.  It  is  better  that  the  stagnant  pool,  thick 
and  black  beneath  its  slimy  covering  of  green,  unable  to  reflect  one  ray 
of  light  which  the  heavens  shed  upon  it,  should  be  £rred,  even  into  a 
whirlpool,  for  it  will  then  flash  back  a  thousand  stars  for  one.  But  it  is 
better  that  the  stream  of  thought  should  be  continually  roaning, — fast 
enough  to  keep  itself  clear,  yet  not  too  fast ;  steadily  and  distinctly  to 
mirror  on  its  bosom  the  orbs  which  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  truth. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  this  prevailing  desire  for  intellectual  excitement,  ia 
this  age  and  country  of  political  and  religious  freedom.  Where  the  iMid- 
marks  which  had  for  many  ages  defined  the  authority  of  priests  and 
princes,  have  been  broken  down,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  d^kes  which 
have  restrained  the  free  fiow  of  thought  should  also  have  given  way,  and 
that  the  waters  should  riot  and  foam  in  their  newly  acquired  liberty. 

Among  the  dangers  incident  to  this  state  of  things,  and  against  which 
it  behooves  those  who  have  any  influence  in  forming  the  mental  habit  of 
the  age  carefully  to  guard,  is  that  of  a  growing  distaste  for  the  study  of 
the  exact  sciences, — just  as  the  remedy  for  any  disease  is  distasteful  to 
the  sufferers.  Demanding  as  they  do,  a  rigid  adherence  to  facts,  and  a 
careful  avoidance  of  all  mere  hypotheses,  however  brilliant  or  plausible, 
the  habit  of  mind  which  they  induce  is  a  sure  safe-guard  against  exciting 
speculation. 

There  is  also  a  danger  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  prosperity  of  the  age  are  not  slow  to  perceive,  that  of  neglect- 
ing what  is  really  solid  and  substantial  in  literature,  for  that  which  is 
merely  stimulating.  What  a  comment  on  this  is  the  prevalence  of  a 
taste  for  novel-reading,  and  for  reading  spicy  reviews  of  new  works  in 
preference  to  the  works  themselves. 

Not  the  least  unfortunate  feature  of  this  intellectual  excitement  is  its 
influence  on  our  literature.  The  supply  of  stimulus  results  from  the  de- 
mand. This  is  the  origin  of  all  that  afiected  style,  that  attempted  fin/t- 
wriiing^  which  contrasts  so  unfavorably  with  the  plain,  common-sense 
manner  in  which  our  fathers  expressed  their  thoughts.  The  diction  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  is  not  less  splendid  than  that  of  Macaulay,  but  while  you 
leave  the  modem  essayist  because  you  are  tired,  tired  of  his  yery  elabor- 
ateness, you  turn  away  from  the  ''  thought-weighted  language "  of  the 
old  divine  because  you  are  full.  It  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
effect  of  this  craving  for  intellectual  excitement^  that  a  new  style  of  com- 
position has  been  called  into  existence  within  the  last  few  years^    fbo 
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style  of  the  popular  lecturer.  To  get  off  his  ''  airy  nothings  "  in  the 
best  possible  style  and  manner,  to  dazzle  not  feed  his  auditory, — to  dress 
up  some  trite  or  CGunmon-place  idea  so  that  it  may  glitter  for  an  hour  by 
gas-lighty  like  some  withered  duchess  at  a  court-ball,  whose  flashing 
diamonds  take  off  attention  from  her  Insterless  eyes,  is  the  sole  aim  of 
many  a  popular  lecturer.  What  will  posterity  say  of  these  flimsy,  glow, 
worm  additions  to  our  literature,  standing,  for  the  most  part,  on  that 
doubtful  line  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  bombastic  and 
the  grand,  the  sentimental  and  the  foolish, — but  that  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  an  age  craving  excitement  ? 

Another  unhappy  result  of  this  state  of  mental  excitement  is  a  distaste 
for  truth  as  such.  It  is  too  sober,  too  matter-of-fact  to  please  the  artificial 
taste  of  the  age, — to  suit  the  mental  palate,  palled  by  excessive  stimulus* 
Here  is  our  secret  of  the  growing  insensibility  of  mankind  to  religious 
truth.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the  preacher  should 
clothe  his  thoughts  with  a  splendor  of  expression  commensurate  with 
their  importance, — nor  can  he  elaborate  and  adorn  his  discourse  so  as  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  week-day  lecturer. 

Besides  the  study  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  conservative  spirit,  the  only  infiuence  which  can  in  any  great 
degree  tend  to  restrain  this  craving  for  intellectual  excitement,  and  render 
it,  like  the  other  appetites  of  men,  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  a 
healthy  activity,  is  a  reverence  foY*  religion. 

Can  you  point  me,  infidel,  to  any  other  principle  than  this,  which  in  in- 
tellect as  well  as  in  morals,  is  a  moving  and  at  the  same  tim^a  governing 
principle  ?  Her  sacred  name  has  indeed  been  abused,  and  her  authority 
assumed,  in  days  of  old,  to  check  the  progress  of  free  enquiry, — the 
pioneers  of  thought  have  been  shut  up  by  her  priests  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition, — ^but  for  these  persecutions  she  herself  is  blameless. 
The  power  that  stopped  the  mouth  of  Galileo,,  was  the  same  also  that 
burned  the  Bible, — and  for  the  same  reason.  And  you  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  circlings  of  the  orb,  of  which  the  great  astronomer  sai  d 
'^  and  yet  it  moves,"  as  to  stem  the  gathering  tide  of  human  thought  and 
knowledge,  or  hinder  the  Divinely  appointed  influence  of  the  Bible  on 
the  intellect  That  transcript  of  the  Divine  mind,  is  the  only  power 
which  will  ever  and  inceasingly  act  on  the  human  mind,  stimulating  to 
healthy  action,  but  checking  presumptive  and  unprofitable  speculation, — 
in  spite  of  all  the  unwillingness  of  infidels,  and  all  the  '^  oppositions  of 
science,  falsely  so  called.'' 
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Up  in  THE  Country,  November^  1857, 

Mr.  Editor : — ^The  storm  has  at  last  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  is  able 
to  be  oat  again,  and  is  looking  as  well  as  oould  be  expected  after  being 
shot  up  so  long !  The  sky  is  once  more  clear  and  bright,  and  I  am  not 
obliged  to-day  to  wade  about  with  overshoes  in  the  mud,  (or  mud  in  the 
overshoes,  for  this  rule  works  both  ways,)  or  to  cling  with  desperation  tb 
a  weeping  umbrella  hoisted  at  main-mast  head  as  a  signal  of  distress ;  to- 
day a  man  can  walk  comfortably  without  taking  a  double  reef  in  his 
shawl,  and  can  look  at  things  in  general  with  a  dry  countenance  (or 
throat.)  At  least  I  have  done  so  in  my  regular  morning  walk.  In  this 
same  walk,  I  obtained  several  things  of  importance ;  one  or  two  new 
ideas,  a  bow  across  the  street,  a  letter  at  the  post  office,  and  a  bad  cold ; 
this  last  being  a  gratuity  wholly  unlooked  for,  and  not  exactly  agreeable ; 
still,  in  these  hard  times,  a.  man  should  be  thankful  for  anything.  Having 
walked,  I  came  in  and  meditated :  having  meditated  I  reached  sundry 
gage  conclusions,  having  reached  sundry  coqclusions,  I  draw  myself  to 
the  table  to  write  to  the  Quarterly,  and  to  make  no  use  whatever  of 
my  meditations  or  conclusions,  not  wishing  to  be  accused  of  malice  pre- 
pense in  any^'lang  I  may  write. 

I  belier.,  in  a  former  letter,  I  made  the  statement  that  it  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  write  a  good  letter.  ^  All  this  I  steadfastly  believe," 
bat,  gentlemen,  see  how  your  humble  servant  will  overcome  difficulties  I 
but  being  a  modest  man,  he  will  not  anticipate  the  agreeable  matter  before 
the  reader,  in  truth  so  far  before  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye ! 
The  truth  is,  that  the  ^'  hard  times  "  are  affecting  men's  brains,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  ideas  even  at  a  great  discount ;  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  borrow  one,  and  owners  cannot  get  credit  for  those  they  issue. 
In  this  state  of  things,  what  qan  letter  writers  do,  even  such  uncommon 
ones  as  my — ^hem ! — my  much  admired  Smith !  ^ 

'^  Hard  times  "  and  pc^itics  absorb  ^1  other  topics  of  conversation,  and 
the  house,  the  street,  ibe  bar,  and  the  pulpit  are  vocal  on  the  **  drefful 
s^te  of  things."    Ppmn^oii  pepp}e  ai^  fMUogt  aQ4  t|{e  ff^h^Qnifble  ones 
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are  suspending ;  (a  few  beipg  yet  unhung — ^rogues  for  instance,)  and  if 
ever  there  was  truth  in  *<  blessed  be  Nothing,"  it  is  now.  I  mean  so  far 
as  anything  above  real  necessities  is  concerned.  Fashion  can  adapt  itself 
to  all  circumstances  with  the  greatest  ease.  A  few  years  ago,  when  busi- 
ness was  transacted  crene  grano$aU$y  it  really  was  fashionable  to  pay  hon- 
est debts,  or  when  this  was  impossible,  then  to  step  down  and  travel  on 
our  own  feet,  instead  of  riding  on  other  people's  money.  Cven  that 
meanest  of  all  proverbs,  ^  honesty  is  the  best  policy^*  induced  men  to  be 
hwMit^  because,  and  fof  no  other  reason,  that  it  was  policy  for  them  to  be 
so.  There  may  have  been  ten  in  Sodom  (the  modem)  who  were  really 
honest  from  principle.  But  in  the  progressive  state  of  things,  even  this 
mean  motto  is  made  still  worse  by  a  reversion  as  bad  as  the  basiness  re- 
version, and  transactions  seem  now  to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  ^poHqf 
is  the  best  honesty  /"  See  how  the  new  fashion  works.  I,  a  lonely  B&h 
edict,  find,  when  pay  day  comes  round,  that  an  empty  purse  has  not  the 
ability  to  pay  my  wash  woman,  my  tailor,  or  my  landlofd,  and  on  my 
fonUre  to  meet  these  agreeable  items,  my  character  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  of  that-thermometer,  public  opinion,  and  for  the  futare 
a  cypher  at  the  left  hand  expresses  my  value  in  the  eyes  of  conmiunity. 
My  neighbor,  a  poor  and  worthy  Irishman,  is  throvm  out  of  employment, 
and  is  so  hurt  by  being  thrown,  that  he  has  not,  nor  can  he  possibly  pro- 
cure, the  small  pittance  necessary  to  support  himself,  wife  aad  orphan 
children.  He  fails  to  pay  his  butcher,  who  in  turn  immediately  takes  a 
strong  attachment  to  all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  perhaps  boards  him 
out  at  public  expense  through  the  season  where  his  friends  can  call  and 
see  him  as  ^  business  wil]  not  allow  him  to  leave."  Perhaps  you  will  say, 
this  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Be  it  so  then — ^but  take  another  instance.  A 
man  has  a  large  sum,  hundreds  of  thousaiids,  coming  due  a  month  hence, 
in  great  and  small  payments  ;  he  finds  that  he  cannot  pay  without  mak- 
ing some  sacrifice,  and  so  through  the  newspapers,  in  a  polite  card,  in- 
forms the  hundreds  who  are  depending  on  him,  in  order  that  they  may  make 
their  payments,  that  hehsiB  suspended,  and  trusts  that  they  will  not  expect 
him  to  pay  the  honest  dues,  at  least,  for  the  present^  as  it  will  be  quite  in- 
convenient for  him  to  do  so ;  consoling  them  at  the  same  time  with  the 
announcement  that  he  has  a  large  surplus  of  property ;  that  is,  he  eon 
pay,  but  rather  not ;  or,  in  plainer  English,  can,  but  won't !  The  creditors 
submit  with  creditable  resignation,  (resignation  of  their  claims !),  and  the 
merchant  postpones  meeting  his  bills  until  '^  a  more  convenient  season," 
which  season  will  probably  come  to  him  about  tiie  same  time  it  £d  to 
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Festus,  when  Paul  presented  the  claim  of  anpther  creditor.  Now  this  is 
a  very  convenient  way  of  getting  Hd  of  one's  debts,  and  it  brings  very 
pleasing  results  too.  The  newspapers  print  complimentary  editorial 
notices,  calling  attention  to  the  honorable  character  of  the  ttupender  (a 
suspender  without  any  buckle,)  asserting  that  he  has  ample  means,  and 
hoping  that  his  creditors  will  not  trouble  him,  poor  fellow,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  would  be  cruel  to  oblige  him  to  curtail  any  of  his  expenses,  to 
give  up  the  coach  and  horses,  house  in  town  and  in  the  country,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  his  establishment  which  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the 
pockets  of  his  creditors ;  better  that  his  hundred  creditors  should  suffer 
for  the  necessities  of  life  rather  than  he  should  walk  on  his  own  legs  in- 
stead of  riding  then:  horses ;  better  that  they  should  forgive  him  the  debt 
than  that  he  should  be  troubled  1  Is  this  all  as  it  should  be  ?  01  tui- 
pension  is  a  fashionable  word  now;  conunon  people  fail,  the  upper  ten 
suspend.  The  former  get  free  tickets  to  the  alms  house,  and  the  latter 
iree  tickets  td  the  opera.  So  the  rule  operates.  By  this  method,  heavy 
firms  make  strong  suspension  bridges  by  which  they  will  safely  pass  the 
financial  crisis,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  as  strong  as  ever,  while 
their  creditors  eating  brown  bread  patiently  wait  for  the  ^  good  time  com- 
ing," easy  souls ! 

All  this  you  may  deem  rather  sober  talk  for  me,  and  yet,  the  subject 
forces  itself  upon  my  mind  and  will  run  from  my  pen.  However,  if  you 
say  so,  I  will  sufpend,  merely  saying  that  it  is  no  foolish  cry  that  times  are 
hard,  and  the  business  community  should  learn  some  wholesome  lessons 
from  bitter  experience.  But  of  this  there  is  not  much  hope  ;  the  United 
States  is  like  a  reckless  Jehu,  driving  on  heedless  of  consequences,  until 
he  finds  himself  tipped  up  by  the  roadside,  and  then  wondering  what 
frightened  his  horse,  drives  on  to  the  second  breaking  up  station.  It  is 
decidedly  dangerous  to  drive  very  fast  with  paper  reins,  to  trust,  like 
^*  John  P.  Robinson,  he,"  that 

"  All  will  go  right  if  he  hoUen  oat  gee." 

The  whole  community  is  ^  hollerin  *'  now,  but  on  the  same  principle 
that  makes  us  hallo  and  throw  hats  and  umbrellas  at  a  runaway  horse ;  to 
do  something,  if  nothing  more  than  to  make  him  run  faster !  This  is  no 
place  to  go  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  present  monetary  crisis ; 
people  are  now  busy  in  looking  at  the  results,  and  engaged  in  picking  up 
the  fragments ;  but  when  a  lull  in  the  storm  does  come,  I  hope  that  paper, 
specie  and  credit,  will  find  their  appropriate  places,  and  the  balance  be 
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better  preserved.     It  is  a  l)ad  state  of  things  when  paper  thrown  in  the 
balance  will  outweigh  gold  and  silver — ^business  paper  of  course. 

In  one  sense  the  town  look^  desolate,  and  gives  painful  evidence  of  the 
financial  troubles ;  trucks  and  wagons  stand  idle,  and  the  wharves  are 
still ;  boxes  and  bundles  do  not  fill  the  sidewalks  as  asual,  and  solid  men 
have  sober  faces ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  casual  and  perhaps  to  a 
careful  observer,  there  is  as  much  wealth  traveling  up  and  down  the  street 
as  usual.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  hue  and  cry  about  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  ladies ;  granting  that  they  are  somewhat  s6,  they  as  a  gen- 
eral  rule  form  no  dead  weight  on  community,  and  create  as  much  and 
more  than  they  consume ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  in  extravagance,  per- 
sons of  the  other  persuasion  exceed  them.  I  will  not  enter  upon  this 
point,  simply  wishing  to  record  my  opinion.  I  have  no  more  sympathy 
with  the  hooped  and  flounced  and  filagreed  female  women  who  look  like 
pedestrian  three  story  hen-coops,  than  others  have ;  neither  have  I  a  par- 
ticle of  sympathy  towards  the  astonishing  number  of  tight-panted,  rain- 
bow-cravated,  checker-board  vested  young  men,  who,  shingled  all  over 
with  watch-keys,  seals,  rings  and  pins,  and  comers  of  handkerchiefii 
hanging  out  like  tags  on  dry  goods,  and  hauling  away  at  one  end  of  a 
cigar,  spend  their  days  in  advertising  some  tailor  by  walking  in  the  street, 
while  their  pockets  are  full  of  unpaid  bills,  and  their  nights  in  some  other 
way  not  so  easily  recorded.  If  a  woman  is  extravagant  or  vain,  she  gen- 
erally has  enough  sterling  sense  left  to  preserve  her,  bu^  from  sappy  and 
sleeky  vain  and  showy  men,  ^  Grood  Lord  deliver  me."  Now  after 
expressing  such  an  opinion  as  that,  I  trust  your  lady  readers,  if  you  have 
any  such,  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  thanks,  while  I  will  congratu- 
late myself  in  advance  on  the  friends  made  by  this  frank  avowal  of  hon- 
est opinion. 

Having  written  thus  far,  I  took  a  recess ;  put  on  another  hameas  so 
that  not  a  trace  was  left  of  my  former  outer  man,  and  wrapping  my  lasy 
dignity  about  me,  I  mean  my  shawl,  started  for  a  concert  I  have  been 
and  returned,  and  record  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  generally,  that  I  now 
believe  the  human  voice  and  human  arms  and  fingers  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. Any  attempt  at  description  would  be  useless ;  'twere  as  easy  to 
transfer  zigzag  lightning  to  paper.  There  was  the  man  who  sang  ienare^ 
whose  voice  was  much  too  large  for  his  body,  and  in  its  attempts  to  get 
out,  twisted  the  poor  man  about  most  unmercifully ;  it  was  painful  to  sea 
the  struggle  going  on ;  to  witness  the  evidence  of  intestine  brcHls,  tht 
contortions  of  body  and  distress  of  fisice ;  the  poor  man  was  in  an  agony, 
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and  fixing  his  wild  eye  on  the  northeast  knot  hole  in  the  room,  he  aimed 
his  voice  at  it  and  hit  the  mark  with  wonderful  precision ;  it  was  a  splendid 
shot,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  another  trial,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him ; 
he  must  have  suffered  very  much,  for  I  never  made  such  a  noise  when 
the  dentist  removed  mj  last  wisdom  tooth !  The  audience  was  in  a  fever- 
ish state  of  anxiety ;  and  all  trembled  when  he  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  reach  a  very  high  note ;  he  went  towards  it  in  corknBcrew  fashion, 
wiggling  up  in  painful  style,  until  at  last  with  a  scream  of  triumph  he  hit 
it,  and  then  tumbled  back  the  gamut,  hitting  every  note  a  rap  as  he  fell. 
As  soon  as  he  was  safely  over  the  tji^culty,  the  sympathizing  audience 
applauded  him  and  well  he  deserved  it.  I  would  not  so  endanger  throat, 
head  and  stomach  for  even  the  salary  of  an  Editor  of  the  Quabteblt. 
And  then  a  man  sang  bcuso.  It  was  low  stuff!  He  descended  to  lower 
depths  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  brought  up  sounds  which  could 
come  from  nowhere  else  but  the  lower  •regions.  He  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  ienare  once  or  twice,  and  evidently  tried  to  help  him,  and  often  inter- 
rupted him  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  and  then  some  ladies  made  such 
a  noise  I  could  not  hear  the  music,  and  talked  in  one  of  the  ^  unknown 
tongues,"  and  were  plainly  in  such  agony  that  I  could  not  endure  the 
sight.  Here  I  saw  one  effect  of  the  hard  times :  neither  of  these  ladies 
had  sufficiency  of  dress  to  cover  them,  their  garments  coming  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  such  suffering ; 
obliged  to  sing  on  a  November  evening  with  not  enough  clothing  1  Yet 
this  is  the  naked  truth,  and  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  The 
subject  never  appeared  to  me  in  so  plain  a  light  as  it  did  this  evening, 
and  the  destitute  condition  of  these  half  clad  ladies  attracted  universal 
sympathy,  especially  as  they  seemed  to  bare  the  deprivation  with  Christian 
resignation.  ^  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sinSf*  and  if  we  should 
add  some  other  words,  the  saying  would  still  have  truth  in  it  Well, 
these  singers,  some  of  whom  have  had  only  a  bare  mention,  were  accom- 
panied by  some  violinists,  &c,  who  shook  their  arms,  twiddled  their 
fingers,  and  tested  their  compound  blow-pipes,  most  admirably.  The  mus- 
cular ability  displayed  was  wonderful,  and  the  noise  they  made  was  alarm* 
ing.  The  whole  combination  was  fearful  to  the  extreme.  My  only  won- 
der is  that  they  can  go  through  so  much  suffering  for  so  little  money. 
Why,  when  it  is  so  painful  even  to  witness  and  hear,  what  must  it  be  to 
be  actually  engaged  in  it !  It  is  nothing  less  than  double  martyjdom  on  a 
new  principle,  for  John  Rogers  at  the  stake,  with  his  numerous  wife  and 
family  suffered  less  than  all  of  us  have  this  evening.    A  new  edition  of 
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Fox  is  needed,  with  a  list  of  martyrs  to  opera  music  One  thing  was 
worthy  of  notice,  that  however  much  they  ran  into  each  other,  or  chased 
each  other  all  ahout  the  octaves,  or  played  tag  among  the  notes,  or  made 
musical  sounds  always  when  no  one  was  expecting  them,  or  interrupted 
one  another  before  their  line  was  half  finished,  they  all  managed  to  come 
out  together,  all  in  one  grand  whoop,  combining  the  steam  whistle,  pea- 
cock, half  made  thunder,  and  two  juvenile  earthquakes.  I  had  almost 
omitted  to  mention  that  a  prominent  part  of  the  programme  was  beard 
and  mustache.  Looking  carefully  over  a  large  amount  of  hair,  to  my 
surprise,  I  discovered  a  man  on  the  ,other  side,  apparently  fastened  to  it, 
and  I  noticed  the  same  fact  on  the  other  end  of  the  stage.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  men  must  be  a  great  burden  to  the  mustache,  still  I  presume 
they  serve  as  means  to  carry  the  hair  about  It  occurs  to  me  at  this  in- 
stant that  this  hair  is  worn  over  the  mouth  in  order  to  secure  fine  strains^ 
of  music  1  What  think  ye  ?  Itis  singular  what  an  effect  music  has  upon 
the  beard,  or  the  beard  upon  music,  I  am  not  certain  which ;  but  certainly 
they  often  go  together. 

But  I  will  not  blame  any  one  for  allowing  nature  to  take  her  own 
course  on  the  face.  Why  not  as  much  sense  in  shaving, the  tap  of  the 
head  as  the  chin  f  The  Creator  has  made  hair  to  grow  in  both  places, 
and  if  either  part  is  to  be  shaved,  I  should  give  my  vote  for  drawing  the 
razor  over  the  skull*  Various  reasons  exist  why  this  part  of  the  head 
should  be  shaved  if  any.  There  is  a  smooth  surface  to  work  on,  firee 
from  indentation  or  wrinkle,  and  the  cranium  could  be  polished  in  a  man- 
ner to  reflect  credit  on  its  owner.  How  easily  the  blade  would  slide  over 
the  hard  surface,  and  how  conveniently,  if  desired,  a  little  tuft  could  be 
left  for  a  hat  brush  I  Again,  when  in  the  open  air,  the  top  of  the  head 
is  always  protected,  while  the  lower  part  is  left  defenceless.  Other  rea- 
sons might  be  mentioned  to  support  this  view,  but  the  truth  is,  we  ought 
not  to  shave.  The  Bible,  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  nature,  economy,  tem- 
per, and  comfort,  and  John  Smith,  all  declare  in  fator  of  the  full  beard. 
Who  ever  heard  of  Abraham  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  shaving  be- 
fore breakfast !  or  of  Paul  going  down  to  the  barbers  1  or  who  ever  thinks 
of  Solomon  strapping  his  razor  and  lathering  his  face  previous  to  showing 
himself  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  Shaving  is  a  barbarism,  (I  do  not 
intend  any  pun  there).  We  ridicule  monks  for  shaving  a  part  of  their 
crown,  and  still  cut  the  most  fimtastic  figures  on  our  cheeks  and  chins  ! 
We  admire  to  see  full  flowing  beards  in  paintings,  and  would  be  disgusted 
to  see  the  prophet  Samuel  painted  with  a  clean  shaved  face,  and  s^  we 
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hack  away  at  our  tormented  cheeks  and  lay  waste  a  hleeding  territory 
worse  than  Kanzas. 

I  began  to  say  that  I  had  been  to  a  concert,  and  behold,  my  pen  has 
run  away  into  music  and  mustaches,  and  my  letter  is  about  long  enough ; 
if  not,  it  will  probably  be  long  enough  before  you  have  another  one. 

Just  here  I  recall  the  remark  of  a  friend  in  the  early  part  of  the  eve- 
ning. It  was  to  this  effect :  that  it  was  vastly  easy  to  sit  down  for  an 
hour  and  write  nonsense  for  a  magazine,  (what  an  ignorant  person  to  be 
sure !)  and  that  the  better  way  would  be  instead  of  writing  in  a  connected 
manner,  (he  evidently  did  not  know  how  I  had  been  writing)  give  all 
possible  varieties  of  composition.  The  idea  struck  me  favorably,  and  if 
this  concert  had  not  intervened,  I  should  have  attempted  the  task.  As 
the  case  now  is,  a  single  specimen  must  suffice,  and  no  apologies  are 
necessary,  although 

I  might  begin  with  a  greeting 

Of  nnmeroos  weighty  apologies, 

Or  string  them  on  as  dozologies 
At  the  end  of  an  afternoon  meeting, 

but  my  letter  being  sui  generis,  no  comments  are  necessary.  The  speci- 
men shall  be  poetry  and  we  will  call  it  poetry : — 

A  cloud  hangs  o'er  the  mountain's  peak, 

Its  shadow  dark  it  flings ; 
And  in  each  dismal,  lone  retreat, 
/  Black  images  it  brings. 

Now  raised,  now  lowered  by  the  wind. 

It  rests  on  rock  and  tree. 
And  at  each  motion,  brings  a  kind 

Of  mournful  imagery. 
Yet  lower  sinks  it,  gives  its  hands 

Cold,  damp,  in  close  embrace. 
While  black  as  guilt  itself  it  stands 

And  hugs  the  mountain's  base. 
But  see,  through  that  dark,  gloomy  cloud. 

The  sunshine  shoots  its  way ; 
No  more  those  phantom's  dire  enshroud, 

Quick  fled  before  that  ray. 
All  beautiful  that  cloud  doth  seem 

As  kissed  by  lips  of  light ; 
Once  black,  its  ragged  edges  gleam 

With  joyousness  full  bright. 
Those  shadowy  forms  that  flitted  round, 

Like  demons  of  despair. 
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Are  gone  before  the  lightsome  boand 
Of  brighter  beings  there. 


So  hung  a  cloud  above  my  path ; 

Chilled  my  poor  sonl  with  fears, 
And  shrondjiig  me  with  fearful  wrath, 

It  froze  my  scalding  tears. 
Throngh  my  heart's  chambers  shadows  crept. 

All  moamfally  and  slow, 
And  my  heart  strings  with  ice  touch  swept, 

To  dismal  sounds  of  wo. 
But  to  my  heart  hope's  sunshine  came, 

On  glittering  pinion's  borne ; 
Gloom  fled  away  in  very  shame, 

And  I  no  longer  mourn. 

This  must  suffice ;  it  is  a  '^  quantum  sufficit"  and  it  is  time  that  honest 
people  should  be  in  bed,  and  I  hope  to  be  included  in  that  number ;  at 
any  rate,  some  of  the  family  who  sat  up  a  while  for  me,  waiting  in  vain, 
will  conclude  that  I  am  a  non-est  inventus  man !  The  mental  effort  de- 
veloped in  that  pun  has  completely  exhausted  me,  and  in  dread  of  a  sud- 
den collapse,  I  make  all  possible  haste  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours  narcotically,  Quis. 


^'  »  »  ■» 


T<5     Alyog- 


Howls  the  storm  upon  the  hills. 

And  the  vallies  groan  below. 
While  the  shrieking  tempest  shrills, 

Like  a  heart-wrung  wul  of  woe ; 
But  a  storm  is  in  my  breast. 

And  a  tempest  in  my  soul, 
And  the  rivers  of  unrest, 

All  their  dark  tides  o'er  it  roll. 

For  my  anguished  spirit  sits. 

Brooding  over  rayless  gloom. 
And  the  ghost  of  memory  flits, 

Like  the  shadows  round  a  tomb ! 
O  !  these  bitter  griefs  and  fears ! 

O !  the  fire  in  heart  and  brain ! 
O  !  the  hopes  of  life's  young  years, 

That  will  never  come  again ! 
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"  He  that  wrltw. 
Or  makes  a  ftaat,  more  eertainlj  inritee 
His  Judges  than  his  Mends." 

Ws  come  again  before  the  public,  perhaps  uninyited,  (perhaps  anheeded,)  bat  at  any 
rate  here  we  come,  and  this  time  we  hope  in  season.  Several  years  since,  a  periodicid 
was  issaed  from  this  college  entitled  the  "  Williams  Miscellany."  '  This  oontinned  for 
a  time,  bat  was  finally  dropped,  for  what  reason  we  know  not,  bat  probably  for  "  lack 
of  encoaragement. "  A  little  more  than  foar  years  since,  a  few  enterprising  indiyid- 
oals  of  the  class  of  '54,  started  the  "  Qoabtbelt,  "  as  an  experiment ;  this,  we  are 
happy  to  state,  has  come  to  be  no  longer  an  experiment,  bat  has  become  an  institution, 
and  a  paying  institation ;  not  very  profitable,  indeed,  to  those  who  conduct  it,  bat  yet 
a  source  of  much  benefit  to  students  in  coUege,  by  famishing  a  stimulus  to  literary 
exertion, — to  graduates  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  College,  by  furnishing  a 
record  of  the  current  history  of  the  College. 

Our  last  Number  was  issued  amid  the  dost  and  heat  of  July,  a  short  time  previous 
to  Commencement.  As  we  are  now  going  to  press,  the  winds  and  storms  of  NoTem- 
ber  are  howling  among  these  New  England  mountains.  The  short  space'  of  three 
months  has  wrought  a  marked  change :  the  yerdant  foliage  and  beautiful  garb  of 
nature  which  surrounds  the  summer  home  of  our  Alma  Mater,  haye  been  superseded 
by  chilling  waste  and  dreary  winds,  betokening  the  approach  of  winter.  Vacation 
came  and  went.  The  familiar  faces  of  our  friends  of  '57,  are  no  longer  seen  among 
as,  but  their  places  are  supplied  by  others,  which  are  daily  growing  more  familiar. 
The  same  peculiarities  of  character  are  displayed  now  as  oyer.  Our  numbers  are 
about  the  same  as  usual.  It  has  been  stated  in  different  newspapers  that  **  seyeral 
students  have  been  obliged  to  leaye  Williams  College  on  account  of  the  monetary 
crisis.  This  in  the  main  is  incorrect,  though  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  our  num- 
ber made  rather  an  unsuccessful  investment  during  the  past  season.  We  had  intended 
to  deyote  the  greater  part  of  our  space  to  the  more  important  matter  of    . 

CoUef^e  Intelllf^ence* 

August.  Preliminary  to  commencement — the  great  college  eyent  of  the  year— 
sundry  eyents  transpired  worthy  of  note,  as,  for  instance,  a  sub-Florida  expedition  to 
East  Mountain.  Those  valiant  knights  who  captared  a  liye  gopher,  but  daren*t  skin 
a  dead  alligatoiv  sallied  forth  one  dark  eyening,  as  if  either  about  to  capture  the  bear 
seen  in  these  regions  a  year  since,  or  to  drag  forth  from  the  Taconic  Foi  mation  the  fbssils 
of  someantedeluyian  monster.  They  said  they  had  a  grand  time.  We  presume  they 
did,  for  it  rained  all  night,  and  about  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  were  heard 
in  the  college  yard  feebly  attempting  to  give  three  cheers  for  "  The  Florida  Expedition." 

On  Thursday  eyening,  after  the  close  of  their  Biennial  examination,  the  class  of  '69 
celebrated  the  Biennial  Festival.  ^Qnmg  in  procession  at  the  Sophomore  redtaftion 
12 
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room,  with  Tighttd  torchM,  and  aecompanled  bj  Crofwf  i  Comat  Bud  firom  BeniiigE- 
ton,  they  marched  to  tfae  mideocM  of  the  reipccdve  Profeuon,  nnder  whoM  iutne- 
Uom  thB7  had  moctty  been,  where  thej  dUcouTMd  tweet  mn*ie,  and  uDg  aongi  prtpind 
for  the  occMion :  thej  then  procetded  lo  the  Uaniioa  HoBit.  What  paaaed  wilfaM 
our  Toporter  did  not  ieam,  bat  ai  if  not  hiTing  heretofore  aeffidestly  dliplajed  it 
deatractlTa  propmiitie*  of  Sophomon  chanctcr,  Ihej  conclodad  by  a  grand  oonflagr*- 


Turn  monlng  MrricM  of  the  Babbaib  pncedtnit  comtmemmt  w«i«  condocM  bj 
Bev.  Dr.  Akduvr,  Frwideot  of  Marietta  College.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  lana 
day.  Dr.  HorxiHS  deliTcred  the  ninal  BiccaUnreale  lermon  to  Ibe  gradoatlDg  eliu ; 
the  large  MMmblkge  of  atrangen,  of  people  of  Ibe  town,  and  of  the  neighboring 
towni,  liatening  lor  rnora  than  an  honr  with  DDdivided  altenlion,  waa  k  aatBdeet  erl- 
dence  of  the  inlereit  felt  in  the  preai^er  and  in  the  occasion.  In  the  ereoing  ibi 
Hiili  Theolofiical  Society  wm  addreiaed  by  Rer.  Jua.  Taovraoir,  D.D.,  of  New 
Toric  City.    Hia  diaeouree  «m  in  erery  reipect  a  finiihed  and  idiollw-like  production. 

Monday  wai  occupied  by  the  FrafbMort  in  ibe  ezamiaatioo  ofeandidctca  foradto^ 
(ion  to  college ;  by  former  gradnatea  in  lodal  greetioga,  and  by  atndmta  in  "  laying 
off."  Ob  Monday  evening  Dodworth's  band,  wboM  lerTicet  had  iMen  engaged  <br 
oomiaeocement,  gave  arancert  in  the  church.  Many  of  tbepjecea  were  fine  andOadj 
pertbrmcd,  bnt  often  the  frail  old  chnreh  aeemed  ahaken  to  ica  very  fbandatlon,  by  the 
thnnder^ike  lonnda  emanating  from  ponderona  bate  viola  mingled  with  the  cinglig 
and  rattling  of  inttmmenti  inch  ai  the  Tigorooa  belaboring  of  tin  pana  wonU  pmdnce. 
We  do  not  with  to  inveigh  againit  eitabllibed  and  approved  eostoma,  bat  really  it 
aeemi  itraoge  that  the  tame  ityleof  mtuicibooldbetonght  fbi,topIeaiean  {otelHgeBi 
and  refined  andienee,  anemUed  on  a  conunenoement  occaiion,  at  la  dIapUyad  at  tti«- 
men'i  mnitera  or  military  pandea. 

The  Sooistt  OT  ALumn  met  in  the  College  Chapel  on  Tuesday  moraing  at  S 
o'elo<^<  Ex-Gov.  "ifxVBamjt  being  called  to  the  chair,  Hon.  Wiluiv  C.  Ejt- 
TWtDOBof  Vennont.  waa  elected  Preaident  for  the  cnEnm^  jcar;  Bon.  Abriii  B. 
Ohh  of  Troy,  Vice  Preaident ;  Prof.  Oairrni,  Secreiary  ;  Prof.  Mobgak  of  OUrlin 
College,  Oratorfor  next  commenoement,  and  Habt[:<  I,  Townsend,  Esq  ,  of  Troj, 
hia  aubatitnta.  The  fbllowieg  gentlemen  were  alto  ckcted  as  ExecniJve  CommiUet 
for  the  year  :    Bev.  C.  Dttbfb*,  Bev.  Dr.  Tatlook  and  Jime  D.  Colt,  B^. 

While  preUminuy  bnrineta  waa  being  dtapatched,  a  fbw  IndivldaalB  won  Km,  ami 
the  door,  eagerly  gntplng  etdt  oAer*!  handi  and  engaged  tn  animated  oootmaUnM. 
It  waa  evident  to  all  that  they  maniflwied  a  more  ftian  ordinary  interen  ht  e*A  otter. 
Cpon  ioqniry  it  waa  fonnd  that  tbey  were  memben  of  the  daM  of  ISIT,  wbfcfc  bad 
not  met  tot  thirty  yean.  PreUminary  bnaineaa  being  eonelnded,  not,  Umiwrm  pw- 
ceeded  to  read  brief  nodcet  of  the  Alitmni  who  had  fied  tince  ttw  bM  comneneeBtBL 
They  were  as  fblloWa : 

Cuia  OT  1796.— B«v.  Thohu  Bobbinb,  D.  D.,  bom  at  Noitblk,  Oou.,  Aagan 
tub,  ITTT,  died  at  Haitfi>rd,  September  isih,  iBSe. 
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We  an  happy  to  be  aUe  to  place  before  piur  readim^  90190  f  ^Der 
informatioft  with  regard  to  ^e  Ufi^  of  this  eflptioeatly  gOM^d  man  and 
cUstiDguuhed  aotiquanaii.  Dr.  BoayiHS  ^tered  T^^e  OoUiige 
September,  1792 ;  wa9  dismiMed  and  entevi4  WUIMp^  Goll«89* 
Senior  Claas,  NoTomber,  1795 ;  gn^oated  i^t  WUUmna  «i4  7«le 
Colleges,  September,  179$ ;  etodied  dlTim^  wider  Ujie  ca;re  ^f  ^^y. 
Dr.  Wbbt  of  Stockbridge;  wai  liceiued  to  p;(ei^^  September, 
1799 ;  was  ordained  at  Norfolk,  as  a  Missionary,  Joly,  18Q3 ;  irent 
to  Ohio  in  the  serrice  of  the  Ck>nnecticnt  Missionary  Society ;  and 
retomed  in  poor  health,  Jnly,  1806 ;  was  installed  at  East  Windsor^ 
Ck>nn,  May,  1809 ;  was  ipstall^  at  Rochester,  1833,  and  was  a^ 
pointed  Librarian  of  (he  Con^ecticat  Historical  Society  in  1844 ;  la 
the  same  year  of  his  installment  at  East  Windsor,  he  began  to  col- 
lect a  permanent  library  to  be  consecrated  to  the  interest  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ,  aiming  to  add  to  it  some  hundred  Tolnmes  yeariy. 

CiAsa  09  1798. — ^Hon.  Axes  Douglas,  died  Biarch  19th,  1857. 

«<     «     «        Benjamin  Skinnnb,  Esq.,  died  at  Watertown,  N.  T.,  1856. 
«     "    1799.— Bev.  Samuel  Fibhsb,  D.  D.,  bom  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  died  at 

Orange,  N.  J.,  January,  1857,  aged  80. 

Clam  ov  1804.— John  O'Bbien,  Esq.,  died  at  Gftat  Barrington,  NoTember  lOtfa, 

1856,  aged  72. 

Glam  01 1811.— Bey.  Ebbb  L.  Clabk,  bom  at  Mansfield,  Coan.,  MfA  fox  numy 

years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Wcibstoi^^a  41(4  9i 

Becket,  February  23d,  1857,  aged  70. 
Ou^  OB  1914.^Fbx9BA8  Coafin,  Esq.,  died  at  Clvksburg,  Ya.,  J^|^^(  I8tb,  1867, 

aged  65. 
QMM  or  1821.— Bey.  Samubl  N.  Sbefabd,  bom  at  Lepox,  died  at  Mi^disQW,  Conn., 

September  30th,  1856,  aged  66. 
Qma  or  I847.— Ber.  Cbablbs  H.  Kobzon^  died  «t  North  Bepket,  Jannfiy  6th, 

1857,  i«ed  34. 

GiaiKI  or  l856.^-JoHN  Lambebton,  bom  Eebnutty  22d,  1835,  died  fit  Spripg!fii9l4i 

June  28th,  1857. 

After  Hsteoing  to  brief  remarks  upon  the  characters  of  the  deeemied,  the  Alanni 
fAeeled  ai  Honorary  Members  of  their  Society,  Hon.  Jambs  B.  WaiTiNa  of  New 
York  City,  Dr.  J.  O.  Holland  of  the  Spriogfield  Bepublican,  Be?.  Mr.  Nobthbup  of 
SaaBOBTille,  and  Be?.  Mr.  Jbnnihos  of  Bennington.  These  gentlemen,  severally 
accepted  the  proffered  honor  in  the  most  felicitous  manner.  Qoy.  Wabhbubh  then 
gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  College, 
•fato  of  his  own  College  life.  He  was  followed  by  others  in  the  same  strain.  At  half* 
paat  ten  the  socie^  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  aftembon  at  the  Church. 

At  eleyen  o'clock  the  convention  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity  assembled  at  the  Church, 
mnd  listened  to  a  very  polished  oration  by  Stephen  E.  Bubball,  Esq.,  of  New  York 
City.  E.  W.  B.  Canning,  of  Stockbridge,  also,  as  substitute  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Inoalls, 
of  .HaTerhill,  delivered  a  poem. 


4^  three  o'clock  in  the  f^lterooon,  the  Society  of  Alumni  and  othfi^  Msemb|ed  in  th^ 
oliwiqlb  w^  V^ir.  WiLun  IfOiti>,  D4)<f  dj^inx^  1^  ipofi  ft^fiv^  ^  v^^ffAj  or^ 
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tion.  ffis  theme  was  the  oonnection  between  nfttonl  and  repealed  religioB.  The 
poem  whidi  followed  by  Wiujax  Pitt  Palxbb,  Esq.,  describing  a  tonr  to  the  old 
worid,  was  a  duuracteristic  prodaction,  full  of  wit  and  hnmor.  The  poem  was  listsned 
to  thionghoat  with  most  intense  pleasure  as  was  shown  bj  the  fteqaent  roan  of  laugh- 
ter and  bursts  of  applanse.  After  the  condnsion  of  the  poem,  the  Alnmm  adjoonsd 
to  meet  at  eight  o'dock  Wednesday  morning  in  the  di^>el. 

On  Tuesday  eyening  took  place  the  Prize  Rhetorical  Exhibition.    The  foDowiag 

is  the  programme : — 

FrealuneB. 

The  Pasty    -                      -    Bobxrt  E.  Bbeohxb,    -  -   Kortfa  BrookSdd. 

Lyric  Poetry,  •    Johb  E.  Bush,       ....     Whitehall,  N.  T. 

The  Argo  aiiid  the  Mayflower,  Edwabd  Hookbb,  FairliBven,  Yt 

Sop1ik«m*rea* 

The  Poet's  Minion,    -       •    Cbulblbs  H.  Eybbxst,  New  Lebanon  Oe&tre^  N.  Y. 

Hero  Worship,'  •               -    Johb  C.  Oliutbd,  Tonhen^  N.  T. 

The  Emotions,   •               •    Bobbbt  Wbbks,  -  New  York  Ci^. 

jiini*m. 

"  IT^nged  Words,"     •       -    Abthub  B.  Gbatbs,     -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paul  at  Biars  mu,  •    Robbbt  Mxxch,    ....      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Struggles,  ....    Bobbbt  P.  Wilson,  ...         Cainton,  N.  Y. 

The  speaking  was  all  of  it  nnusually  good.  The  priies  were  awarded  to  Messn. 
Hookbb,  Olmbtbd  and  Mbboh. 

E.  P.  Whipplx,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  next  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  deliTered  an 
able  and  pointed  address  to  the  members  of  the  Literary  Societies,  which  form  the 
Adelphic  Union.     Thus  ended  Tuesday. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Alumni  again  met,  pursuant  to  adjovm.  , 
ment  Immediately  upon  coming  to  order,  after  the  election  of  John  L.  Mbbxxll  of 
Brooklyn,  Rct.  Dr.  THOXpaoK  of  Boxbury,  and  Ber.  John  O.  Bbaw  as  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Alumni,  Hon.  D.  D.  Fibld  stated  that  six  thousand  dollars  had 
already  been  raised  for  building  the  new  Chapel,  and  as  six  thousand  more  waa  needed 
he  moved  that  the  Alumni  then  and  there  proceed  to  raise  that  sum  by  snbseriptioiL 

Having  but  an  hour  in  which  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
expeditious.  The  wheel  of  bencTolence,  at  first,  seemed  loth  to  more,  but  after  beiiig 
started  by  Bfr.  Fibld  with  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  (in  addition  to  an  equal 
sum  previously  subscribed,)  another  gentleman  also  adding  five  hundred  doUan  to  a 
similar  sum  previously  given  the  college— the  wheel  continued  revolving,  throwing  off 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  minute,  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  Judge 
Ibham  struck  (off)  the  bell.  As  the  Seniors  were  now  beating  to  anna,  the  Afanui 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen  of  Williamstown,  to  secure  a  clodc  wUch 
is  to  adorn  the  tower  of  the  proposed  structure.  After  this  the  Sode^  of  Ahunni  ad- 
journed for  one  year.  ^ 


CommeBeeBi«Bt  BxercUea« 

At  nine  o'clock  Wednelday  morning,  the  procession  formed,  as  usual,  in  firool  of 
Bast  College  and  marched  not  ttndgkt  into  the  church  as  formerly,  for  steoe  flit  repair- 
ing of  West  College  it  is  obliged  to  veer  to  the  right  or  left  of  thai 
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When  order  had  been  eecmed,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Preaident.    The  programme 
of  the  exerdses  was  ai  follows  : 

MORNINO. 


HoMBR  B.  Stbyekb,  Hontington. 

H.  R.  HoiBiHOTON,  Jr.«  -  WUliamstown. 
Georob  Blodobt.         •  Bncksporty  Me. 

F.  L.  MuxROB,  Medway. 
John  Prbmticb,  •  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
E.  M.  Wight,  •  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Bbntoh  W.  Colb,  -            Soath  Adams. 

G.  D.  Goodrich,    Eaat  Wmdsor  Hill,  Ct. 

Boston. 

PitUborg,  Pa. 


43alatatory  Oration, 

Oration— «  Graduation," 

Oration — **  Simplicity," 

Geological  Oration—"  Metamorphosis, 

Oration—"  Bepablics," 

Oration — "Compensation,"  • 

Oration—"  Confosion," 

Bthical  Oration—"  Highest  Good," 

Oration— "Eirby,  the  Christian  Natoralist,"  8.  H.  8ouddbr,  - 

Oration— "The  Lever  of  Life,"    -       -    J.  £.  Trimblb, 

Poem—"  Hidden  Treasures,"  •    Iryiho  Maobb, 

Biathematical  Oratbn — "  Asymptoter."    C.  M.  Pibrob, 

Oration—/'  Unrest,"      -  •    £.  8.  Isham,   - 

Oration—"  8ilence,"     ....    Edwir  Quaorbbbubh, 

Oration— "  Unity,"       ....    G.  B.  Manlt, 

iBsthetical  Oration—"  Beligion  of  Beanty,"  8aiiubl  Wood, 

Oration—"  Spirit  ts.  Thing, 

Oration—"  Common  People, 

Historical  Oration—"  Gothic  Eruption, 

Oration — "  Money,"     - 

Oration—"  Beauty  allied  to  Life, 


ft 


»> 


if 


Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hinsdale. 

Bennington,  Yt. 

Troy, ».  Y. 

.    Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

H.  M.  Aldbn,        -    Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Jambs  Dbakb,  Salisbury,  Ct. 

Andrew  Parsons,   Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

8.  E.  Elmore,       •      South  Windsor,  Ct 

William  Lansino,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Philosophical  Oration — "  Ocean  Currents,"  W.  Tatlock, 

AFTERNOON. 

Oration—"  The  American  Pulpit,"      -    Y.  B.  Chamberlain,     - 
Oration—"  Man,  not  Men,"  -    D.  S.  Johnson, 

Classical  Oration—"  Origin  of  the  Latin,"  Rufus  Apthorp,  - 
Oration—"  Condition  of  Intellectual  Production,"  E.  C.  Hooker, 
Oration — "  Bigotry  of  Modem  Science,"  W.  G.  Harding,    - 
Oration—"  The  American  College  System,"  Robert  Murray,  Ju, 
Meuphysical  Oration—"  Certainty,"   -    H.  H.  Wells, 
Oration—"  History  and  Destiny  of  Man/'  J.  R.  Dewbt, 
Oration — Norman  Seayer, 


Liverpool,  Eng. 


New  Britain,  Ct. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hinsdale. 

Fair  Haren,  Yt 

-    Abumdale. 

Waltham. 

Upper  Aquebogue,  L.  I. 

.    Springfield. 

Boston. 


Yaledictory  Oration — "  The  Labor  of  the  Bndn,"  Alexander  Hutchinb, 

PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  fifty- 
three  in  number.  That  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  fifteen  members  of  the  class 
of  1854. 

The  following  honorary  degrees  were  also  conferred : — ^L.  L.  D.,  James  B.  Whi- 
ting, of  New  York  City ;  D.  D.,  Bey.  John  MoR<iAN,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  A.  M.,  Ran- 
dolph TowNBEND,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Rbt.  Charles  S.  Renbhaw,  Richmond ;  Ret. 
Watbon  N.  Smith,  Brooklyn ;  Rev.  Qborob  Bbckwith,  President  of  Oahu  Col- 
lege, Sandwich  Islands ;  James  S.  Knowlson,  Ttoy,  N.  Y. 

The  oonolnding  prayer  was  ofi*ered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Coolbt,  Yioe  Pketldent  of  tiie 
College. 
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In  the  eTening,  the  recant  gradnfttes  end  other  Alumni,  «n4  olherey  aaeemhledellM- 
dent  Hopkikb'  for  social  greeting.  Thus  ended  the  eix^-thiid  OonneBcaaMat  Hf^ 
three  polished  minds  went  forth  into  the  world.  (How  thankful  we  shonld  he  forhaviag 
escaped  a  mental  crisis !)  By  the  dose  of  the  week,  Williamstown  had  reanmad  isaisaal 
qniet.  Strangers  had  left.  Qradoates  had  hid  good-hye  to  their  AhBA  Maier.  8ta- 
denta  had  departed— eome  on  pleasure  excursions  to  the  "  White  Hifla''— eoma  to  ths 
Adirondack  regions — some  to  Tiait  Canada  and  be  present  at  the  SeiaBtifie  Oonrea- 
tion— others  to  spend  their  Tacation  at  home. 

SnPTBMBnn.— With  the  inyariable  punctuality  of  Students  (I)  ti^  aaeond  week  of 
September  witnessed  a  great  rush  of  young  men  over  the  different  Bailroads,  Stage- 
Lines,  &c.,  leading  to  WilKamstown.  By  Thursday,  nearly  all  had  antrad,  and  ths 
OoUege  grounds  preeented  scenes  as  lively  as  ever.  Venders  of  "  College  FomilBNi^ 
were  doing  a  good  business, — ^whitewashers,  painters,  upholsterers,  Sac.,  were  makhig 
fidr  wages  at  fifty  cents  per  hour.  By  the  dose  of  the  week,  nearly  erery  new  oomsr 
had  procured  a  "  setting  out,"  (usually  consisting  of  a  lounge,  two  chairs  and  ntahls,) 
and  the  great  intellectual  forge  was  again  in  full  blast. 

A  Freshman  class  of  fifty  entered  College,— one  has  since  joined  the  dan.    Safin 
have  joined  the  Sophomore  dass,  three  have  joined  the  Junior  Class,  and  one 
the  Senior  Obss,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  twdve,  a  number  somewhal! 
last  year. 

Several  important  changes  have  also  occurred  in  College.  Mr.  J.  L.  T.  Phzlum, 
a  graduate  of  the  plass  of  1847,  and  for  several  yean  a  teacher  at  Wlllialan  SMninaiy, 
having  been  dected  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Plrof.  Qriffia,  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  his  dntiea  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  There  haa  abo 
been  an  important  change  in  the  order  of  devotional  exercise.  Ifoniinf  pi^yeia  are 
now  held  at  fifteen  minutes  before  eight  o'olocki  instead  of  being  held  at  sunrise,— a 
change  which  all  agree  is  conducive^  not  only  to  health  and  ooiBveaienn,  but  alao  to  the 
end  for  which  such  exerciser  were  deilgnad.  There  has  also  haen  achaoge  in  the  tiaai 
of  Senior  Examination,  which  wA  hereaABr  take  place  six  W9tkB  pnwiona  to  Oom- 

flBanOttDDUBAt. 

OoTOBBB.— The  itudents,  having  heen  poUtdy  informed  tt^t  the  oovyoratioB  wuM 
lempve  from  their  shoulders  the  onerous  duty  of  graveling  the  uraftUt  req^astddt  aa  a 
matter  of  recreation,  the  privilege  of  visiting  Bald  Mountein,  which  nqnaati  being 
granted,  was  taken  advantage  of  on  the  first  Monday  of  October.  The  beaati^yl  viav 
presented  by  the  gorgeously  colored  foliage  of  the  hopper,  is  not  aurpaaied  by  aii^  |n 
^s  region.  After  surveying  with  delight  the  scene  beneath  and  around  them,  the 
yoQthfhl  patriotism  of  **  Williams  "  boys  displayed  itself  by  three  timei  thilfe  Im*^ 
cheers  for  the  Free  State  victory  in  Kansas. 

The  officers  chosen  at  the  usual  Quarterly  elections  of  the  Literary  Societiia» 
as  follows :—  ^ 

OojjaaA  C.  C.  Paihtbx,  PresUhnL  W.  P.  STXioxi*iJrD,  Pr^tidmd, 

Jomr  G.  Axna,  VZos  PnndmiL  Jammm  M  Albxutdbb,  Fiot 

BoBSBT  P.  WiLSOK,  Secrttorjf.  S.  B.  Butlbx,  Sscrataiy. 

Stbfbxv  H.  Ttxo,  Jx.,  Smiar  Editor,  William  S.  Htdb,  TVaosmr. 

Waltbx  D.  Dat,  Jtuttor  Editor,  TaoxAa  Post,  Rmdtr, 
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« 

The  AdelpUe  Union  Debate  came  off  in  the  Chapel  on  Wednesday  erening,  October 
— .  The  subject  discussed  was,  "  Reulved,  That  in  the  pneent  slate  of  the  world,  onr 
Anny  and  NaTy  ought  to  be  abolished."  Supported  on  the  AfflnnatiTe  by  Fhilotech- 
nfisns,  on  the  Negatiire  by  Philologians. 

The  gentlemen  representing  the  Societies  were  :-* 

PhUoteclinlaii.  PIUIoIosIab. 

Orator— Datid  M.  Holton.  Orator— S.  W.  Gladdxn. 

C  B.  T.  Pabsoitb,  I  Justin  Dbwbt,  Jb. 

Dtbaten  }  Habbt  Hopkins,  Debaten  }  Bobsbt  E.  Adams, 

(  Chablks  C.  C.  Paintbb.  (  Jambs  M.  AlbxandbIi. 

The  debate  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  a  high  order,  erindng  thorough  pre- 
paration :  and  furthermore,  none  of  that  disposition  to  quibble  about  expressions, 
misrepresent  statemelits  of  an  opponent,  or  indulge  in  Society  personaUtaes,  was  dis- 
l^yed,  as  has,  too  often,  been  the  case  heretofore. 


SiNCB  the  last  Commencement,  there  has  come  to  our  notice,  for  record,  the  deaths 
of  the  following  Alumni  :— 

Class  ov  1796.— Bev.  Thomas  Bombtn— the  last  surnving  etassmatoof  Dr.  Bob- 
bins—died  at  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County,  N.  T.,  August 
9tb,  1857,  aged  80.  He  was  bom  at  a  place  celled  Caughnawi^, 
now  Mohawk,  Montgomery  County ;  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
•  lege,  (together  with  an  elder  brother,  Bbnjamiv  Bombtn,  whose 
death  was  the  first  among  the  Alumni,)  Septomber,  1796 ;  studied 
theology  with  Dr.  Thbodbbick  Bombtn  of  Schenectady,  K.  Y.; 
was  licensed  to  preacli  by  the  Classis  of  Albany,  1798 ;  was  set- . 
tied  over  the  Dntoh  Church  of  Florida,  Montgomery  County, 
1800,  where  he  remained  five  years;  was  then  settled  oyer  the 
united  churches  of  Amity  and  Niskayuna,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years.  The  closing  years  of  his  Ufo  were  spent  in  Amster- 
dam. 

Class  or  1800. — ^Danibl  Collins,  M.  D.,  died  at  Williamsburg,  November  6thy 

1857,  aged  76.  For  the  past  fifty  years  he  was  in  constant  and 
active  practice  of  hie  profession  in  Williamsburg.  As  a  physician 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  patient ;  as  a  man  for  his  libenJity  to  the  poor  and  desti- 
tuto,  and  for  his  unfiinching  adherence  to  tiie  principles  of  justice, 
truth  and  integrity. 

Class  of  18r4.— John  S.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  died  at  Lodi,  K.  T.,  Februaiy,  1857. 

Class  of  1815.— Bev.  Abbtas  Loomib,  died  at  Bennington,  Vt,  August  18th,  1857, 

aged  66.  The  following  extraolis  from  an  obituary  notice  of  him : 
"  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Bennington,  'giving  full  proof  of  his  ministry,' 
by  devoting  himself  to  its  edification.  As  a  christian  he  was  emi- 
nently consistent ;  as  a  theologian,  he  was  sound  and  biblical ;  ai 
a  preacher,  he  was  earnest,  pe^spieaons  and  evangelical.    For 
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aDmeiime  preriaiu  to  hii  deuh,  wbenerer  bia  expected  dan 

wu  tho  lobject  of  conTccsotioa,  be  iaT*riat>ly   m&nileued  ifalV 

calm  dignil;  of  chriatian  asEunnce. 
Ci^ss  OF  1B2J.— Sius  GuDNBB,  E»|.,  di«d   at   Hancock,   September  *ih,   xeiJt, 

aged  SO. 
Clieb  of  IS39. — Bet.  WiLUAM  H,  Ma.bsb,  died  at  Scbenectad?,  N.  Y.,  S 

SOth,  1867,  aged  39. 

We  ore  RDtborized  to  slate,  that  a  lam  (ti3,000)  saffieieot  lor  the  election  of  the   i 
Daw  Chapsl,  has  been  gecnred,  and  the  work  u  only  temporarily  delsjod,  oi 


We  are  happy  lo  be  able  to  record  ooe  eTsnl,  wbicb,  though  doi  immedwtclj  c« 
nected  with  College,  all  the  more  recent  gradojiiei  of  Williams  will  be  pleMsd  to  leai 
Est.  Admsoh  G.  Bi.i,uRD,rarmerly  a  Frofcssorof  Kbeioric  in  IbU  College, man  i» 
oently  Frofeuoi  of  MKlb^mities,  in  Marictu  College,  Obio,  wag  inatalled  aji  Fuur 
over  the  Congregational  Church  and  Sooieiy  of  WllliunBiowo.  Tuesday,  Sept.  ISIh. 
fcetallatioa  Sermon  by  Dh.  Hofkins. 

TuE  readers  of  our  Magazine  will  not  fail  to  notice  a  change  In  its  original  qsin- 
tette  of  Edilorn.  Mr  J.  ¥,  Plait,  our  much  esteemed  friend  and  co-laborar,  w, 
connection  with  na,  wo  hud  from  ibo  Grst  considered  would  be  not  only  a  (onn 
pleasure  to  oureelTCs,  but  alto  of  great  advaatiige  to  the  Quarterly,  being  compelled, 
by  reason  of  ill  beallb.  lo  leare  College  for  a  seaM>n,  tendered  his  resignalion  dniinf ' 
the  early  part  of  (bo  present  term.     The  class  selected   Mr.  It.  H.  Wird  aa  bi«  ne- 


Sbvbbai.  valuable  com muniCBt ions  bare  been  handed  us  for  pnblic&tion,  wbich  «■ 
■boold  have  been  happy  to  bare  placed  npon  our  pages,  but  for  Wftot  of  room  are  ob- 
liged lo  enc^lode  from  this  issue.  They  will  appeiir  in  onr  next,  if  ineh  is  the  deaai* 
of  their  Bathors. 

Tub  Ibllowing  excbanj^  have  been  received  :  Toe  Yalb  Liicbjihy  ;  Ths  1ob~ 
HOLITB,  or  AMHEBar  CoLLEQiiTK  ;  The  Harvabd  bUoAEiHE  ;  Thb  WiscoaaiE 
JocRSAL  or  Education;  Tuk  Stodint'b  MisoEixAitr  or  Wiaconsix  Statb 
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BNGLIND    AND    ENGLISHMEN,* 


Thebe  is  no  country  which  has  to  the  American  so  many  attractions 
as  England.  If  for  no  higher  motive,  he  yet  visits  it  that  he  may  make 
pilgrimages  to  spots  hallowed  through  literary  and  historical  associations ; 
that  he  may  view  the  English  landscape  which  Wordsworth  and  Crabbe 
and  Tennyson  have  painted ;  that  he  may  walk  the  streets  of  the  world's 
capital ;  that  he  may  see  English  homes,  and  ivy-covered  churches,  and 
grey  castles  and  ruins.  To  the  thoughtful  and  observing  American,  a 
Tisit  to  England  is  valuable  indeed.  He  visits  it  that  he  may  see  a  people 
whose  thoughts  have  so  influenced  his  own  opinions,  and  upon  whose  civ- 
ilization he  has  been  so  dependent ;  that  he  may  discover  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  unexampled  success ;  that  he  may  understand 
the  workings  of  a  stable  government  upon  all  classes  of  people ;  that  he 
may  read  the  character  of  that  nation  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
teachers  of  all  nations ;  that  he  may  gather  facts  and  deduce  truths. 

The  former  class  gave  us  "  Sunny  Memories ;"  the  latter, "  English 
Traits."  Both  are  valuable  in  their  way,  but  both  are  not  equally  long- 
lived.  The  one  has  served  its  purpose ;  the  other  will  be  read  and  valued 
as  long  as  the  people,  of  whom  it  treats,  continues. 

*  English  Traits:  by  R.  W.  Emenon.  Seventh  thousand.  Boston:  FhiUipe, 
Sampson  and  Company,  1867. 
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This,  the  last  of  Mr.  Emerson's  productions,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  late  magazine  articles  and  poems)  displays  the  best  of  his  thought 
The  same  power  which  enables  him  in  so  masterly  a  manner  to  analyze 
the  soul  of  man,  has  guided  him  in  the  investigation  of  English  character, 
while  the  outward  circumstances  which  effect  England's  greatness  have 
been  closely  but  briefly  examined.  In  "  English  Traits,"  as  in  his  other 
works,  the  reader  is  struck  with  his  remarkable  perception  of  character. 
His  insight  into  motive  and  causes  is  truly  wonderful.  He  seems  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  without  any  intermediate  agency.  By  a  kind  of  magic,  he  at 
once  seizes  quietly  upon  deep  thoughts  and  holds  them  up  to  view  in  the 
clear  light  of  his  sparkling  expression.  So  intuitive  is  he,  and  so  confi- 
dent in  his  own  integrity,  that  his  sharp,  pungent  sayings  are  perfectly 
oracular.  There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  them.  He  speaks  as  one 
having  authority,  and  his  bold,  emphatic  manner  challenges  objection. 
Here  are  no  modifying  expressions,  no  explanatory  parentheses,  but 
straight-forward,  plain  speech.  But  this  manner  is  expensive ;  for  it  is 
often  indulged  in  at  the  cost  of  truth  and  consistency. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  book  the  most  favorable  example  of  Em- 
erson's style.  Terse  and  vigorous,  with  a  refreshing  newness,  his  words 
come  upon  you  Hke  a  cold  bath,  surprising  you,  and  at  the  end  patting 
you  into  a  most  exhilarating  glow.  It  is  an  impressive  style.  Its  crisp 
and  crackling  expressions  strike  the  ear  with  force,  and  fasten  his  ideas 
upon  the  mind,  and  you  find  yourself  in  your  daily  walks  repeating  his 
pithy  sayings.  A  Tacitean  brevity  marks  his  style,  though  he  lacks  much 
of  the  dignity  of  the  great  Roman  historian.  The  sentences  are  abbre- 
viated, as  if  the  unimportant  words  had  all  been  erased,  and  the  emphatic 
and  absolutely  necessary  ones  only  retained.  Great  thoughts  are  always 
in  the  end  aphoristic  Sometimes  they  may  at  first  be  buried  in  a  mass  of 
language,  but  one  by  one  superfluous  expressions  are  dropped  away,  and 
the  thought  comes  out  in  its  naked  force  and  beauty.  Perhaps  Mr.  Emer- 
son, aware  of  this,  has  endeavored  to  clothe  his  thoughts  altogether  in  sadi 
a  garb,  that  if  there  be  any  jewels  among  them,  they  may  be  seen  at  once. 
Certainly,  in  aiming  at  singularity  of  diction,  (if  he  has  made  that  his 
aim)  he  has  been  successful  in  securing  intelligibility  and  deamess.  It 
is  more  natural  to  say  that  his  words  are  the  spontaneous  necessity  of  his 
thoughts,  which  they  so  aptly  acconmiodate. 

"  The  problem,"  he  says, "  of  the  traveler  landing  at  Liverpool  is,  *  Why 
England  is  England  P  "  This  is  the  question  which  he  has  proposed  to 
answer  in  the  book  before  us ;  not  by  statistical  accounts  of  her  foreign 
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trade,  nor  by  careful  summaries  of  her  Manchester  traffic ;  nor  by  very 
careful  enquiries  into  the  adventitious  advantages  of  climate  and  position, 
bat  by  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  England. 
He  recognizes  aright  the  grand  source  of  national  prosperity  as  resting 
in  the  people,  who  show  themselves  superior  to  all  outward  checks  and 
circumstances.  The  analysis  is  conducted  in  a  desultory  manner,  and 
although  he  has  divided  his  book  into  chapters  headed : — Race,  ability, 
manners,  truth,  character,  cockayne,  aristocracy,  wealth,  religion,  etc.»  he 
has  not  confined  himself  under  these  heads  to  their  respective  subjects. 
I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  in  considering  this  book,  to  take  it  up  in  the 
order  of  arrangement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  fundamental  traits  of  character  in  any  man  or 
body  of  men ;  so  many  exceptions  are  always  springing  up  to  cross  your 
path  and  confound  investigation.  The  English  character  is  not  the  least 
difficult  from  the  broad  range  which  it  comprises.  Yet  in  some  respects 
it  is  easy  to  read.  The  elements  which  compose  it  were  long  ago  blended 
and  crystallized.  The  Englishman  of  to-day  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  Englishman  eight  hundred  years  ago ;  a  little  more  polish,  but 
in  substance  the  same.  Allowing  some  latitude,  I  think  that  the  English 
character  may  be  resolved  into  Self-Reliance  and  Materialism.  The  for- 
mer of  these  has  induced  in  Englishmen  that  indomitable  courage  which 
has  carried  England  through  so  many  trials.  Their  manly  and  vigorous 
forms  are  fitted  for  this  courage.  They  are  true  descendants  of  the  Britons 
whom  Tacitus  describes.  Plenty  of  animal  food  and  hard  out-door  life, 
have  made  them  a  sturdy  mce.  They  have  kept  well  the  constitution  in- 
herited from  their  Norse  and  British  ancestors.  They  hunt,  fish,  swim, 
row,  walk  and  drive  in  good  earnest.  Having  this  strength  and  courage, 
they  despise  cowardice  and  love  pluck. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  in  describing  to  me  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  happened  to  say,  "  Lord  Clarendon  has  plack  like  a  cock,  and 
will  fight  till  he  dies ;"  and  what  I  heard  first  I  heard  last,  and  the  one  thing  the  English 
valne  is  plack.  The  cabmen  have  it;  the  merchants  have  it;  the  bishops  have  it ;  the 
women  have  it ;  the  joamals  have  it ;  the  Times  newspaper,  they  say,  is  the  pluckiest 
thing  in  England,  and  Sidney  Smith  has  made  it  a  proverb,  that  little  Lord  John  Ros- 
aell,  the  minister,  would  take  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet  to-morrow,    p.  106. 

This  love  of  strength  seems  to  be  inoculated  in  them.  The  public 
schools  of  England,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  London  Times,  are  the  nurseries 
of  brutality  and  force.  The  system  of  fagging  so  long  prevalent  in  these 
schools  attests  the  fact,  yet  it  found  a  supporter  in  Dr.  Arnold.  In  after 
years  the  school-boy,  whose  greatest  glory  was  to  come  off  first  best  in  a 
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%^^  goes  to  the  public  executions  and  prize-fights,  and  enters  into  the 

scenes  with  a  sportsman's  delight 

The  English  ancnltared  are  a  bnital  nation.  The  crimes  recorded  in  their  calendui 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  cold  malignity.  Dear  to  the  English  heart 
is  a  fair  stand-ap  fight.  The  bmtality  of  manners  in  the  lower  class  i^pears  in  the 
boxing,  bear-baitiog,  cock-fighting,  loye  of  executions,  and  in  the  readiness  for  a  set-to 
in  the  streets,  delightfal  to  the  English  of  all  classes,    p.  68. 

When  Charles  Dickens  published  his  "Nicholas  Nickleby,**  twenty 
schoolmasters  in  the  North  of  England  brought  separate  suits  against  him 
for  slander  of  their  schools.  George  Borrow,  who  is  a  good  specimen  of 
an  out  and  out  Englishman,  upholds  the  system  of  a  '^  fistj  combat"  in 
questions  of  difficulty,  and  loudly  declaims  against  any  opposition  of  sen- 
timent. *  They  love  the  motto  which  the  same  author  places  on  the  title- 
page  of  Romany  Rye — Fear  Gk)d,  and  take  your  own  part,  Charles 
Kingsley  thinks  there  is  something  in  human  nature  which  renders  fighting 
pleasant ;  something  which  is  excited  by  physical  strife,  making  one's 
blood  flow  more  quickly,  and  his  whole  system  restless  with  the  eager 
desire  to  have  his  fist  in.  Kept  within  bounds,  however,  this  admiration 
for  strength  has  a  good  influence  on  thought  and  opinion.  It  gives  a 
healthy  tone  to  their  writings,  and  I  know  of  no  better  example  of  this 
than  can  be  found  in  the  "  Sermons  for  the  Times"  by  the  author  last 
quoted.  This  sturdiness  of  nature  is  apparent  in  their  scholarship  and 
mode  of  study.  They  will  dig  and  plow  in  the  fields  of  literature,  bat 
hate  theories  and  generalizations.  The  Oxonian  will  work  for  the  Seni<Nr 
Wrangler's  place,  just  as  he  would  work  to  bring  his  boat  to  the  top  of  the 
river  in  a  rowing  match.  No  pale  and  thin-visaged  man  is  the  English 
Student.  The  theory  of  crackers  and  water  for  hard  study  finds  no  sup- 
port with  him.  I  wish  the  American  Student  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  English  Student.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  are  traditional 
hours  for  exercise,  two  each  day,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
collegian  would  no  more  think  of  putting  them  to  another  use,  than  be 
would  think  of  going  without  his  daily  dinner.  They  row,  box,  ride  and 
walk  with  a  will,  and  go  back  to  study,  thoroughly  refreshed  and  invigo- 
rated. The  consequence  is,  that  they  emerge  from  the  college  walk 
stronger  than  they  entered.  They  carry  away  with  them  no  constitutioii 
broken  down  by  shameless  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  acquire 
no  sedentary  disease,  slowly  wasting  their  vital  powers.  Again,  I  say,  I 
wish  our  American  Students  might  learn  of  English  Students,  and  cease 

*  Romany  Bye.    Appendix,    ch.  8. 
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to  think  that  the  development  of  their  mental  poweiB  is  the  sole  ohject  of 
existence,  or  rather  that  their  mental  power  can  at  all  be  fairly  developed, 
if  the  physical  organization  be  uncared  for.  The  whole  opinion  of  the 
English  nation  is  impregnated  with  this  admiration  of  strength  and  pluck. 
The  Manchester  school  of  politics — the  peace  party — are  made  the  sub- 
jects of  the  bitterest  venom.  The  Times  thunders  against  them,  and 
Punch  exhausts  his  satirical  magazine  on  their  devoted  heads.  Yet  these 
men  have  the  English  daring  in  its  noblest  form,  for  they  dare  to  brave 
public  opinion  and  deep-seated  prejudice. 

This  trait  of  Self-Reliance  generates  self-esteem.  A  consciousness  of 
his  position  as  a  native  of  England  seems  to  possess  every  Englishman's 
soul,  and  gives  him  the  surly  complacency  which  he  exercises  toward  all 
foreigners. 

I  baye  foand  that  Englishmen  haye  each  a  good  opinion  of  England,  that  the  ordi- 
nary phrases,  in  all  good  society,  of  postponing  or  disparaging  one's  own  things  in 
talking  with  a  stranger,  are  seriously  mistaken  by  them  for  an  insuppressible  homage 
to  the  merits  of  their  nation ,  and  the  New  Yorker  or  FennsyWanian  who  modestly 
laments  the  disadvantage  of  a  new  coantry,  log-huts  and  sayages,  is  surprised  by  the 
instant  and  unfeigned  commiseration  of  the  whole  company,  who  plainly  account  all 
the  world,  out  of  England,  a  heap  of  rubbish,    p.  148. 

The  American  brags  but  with  a  certain  good-humored  air  of  allowance 
to  other  countries ;  the  Englishman  brags  unreservedly,  and  while  the 
former  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  greatness 
of  his  country,  forcing  orations  and  leaders  down  the  throats  of  his  hear- 
ers, the  latter  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  world  acknowledges  the  su- 
premacy of  his  country.  Such  conceit  breeds  ignorance,  and  the  Ameri- 
can traveler  never  returns  without  a  budget  of  most  absurd  blunders  con- 
cerning his  country,  which  he  has  gathered  from  Englishmen. 

With  this  national  conceit,  England  is  oblivious  to  all  outward  opinions, 
although  each  year  witnesses  the  influence  upon  her  government,  of 
American  legislation.  Englishmen  hate  the  French,  as  the  world  knows, 
and  the  same  world  laughs  in  its  sleeve,  to  see  the  crown  hob-a-nob  with 
the  low-born  French  Emperor.  Such  a  dislike  do  they  owe  the  French, 
that  living  but  a  few  hours*  ride  from  the  Capital  of  Fashion,  they  will 
not  wear  French  cut  clothes,  or  adopt  French  cooked  dinners ;  and  the 
out  and  out  Englishman  in  his  continental  travels,  treats  the  French  lan- 
guage as  if  it  were  good  for  nothing  unless  spoken  with  the  cockney  pro- 
nunciation. 

France  is,  by  its  natural  contrast,  a  kind  of  blackboard  on  which  English  character 
draws  its  own  traits  in  chalk.    This  arrogance  habitually  exhibits  itself  in  allusions  to 
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the  French.  I  sappose  that  all  men  of  English  blood,  in  America,  Europe  or 
have  a  secret  feeling  of  joy  that  they  are  not  French  natiyes.  Mr.  Coleridge  is  nid  to 
have  given  public  thanks  to  God,  at  the  close  of  a  lectore,  that  he  had  defended  him 
from  being  able  to  utter  a  single  sentence  in  the  French  language,    p.  148. 

The  Democratic  American  notices  first  of  all,  in  England  as  in  all  the 
old  world  countries,  the  distinction  of  classes.     A  caste  not  so  blasting  as 
that  of  India  or  Egypt,  yet  direful  in  its  tendencies,  cramps  the  activity 
of  English  mind.     The  aristocracy  is  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  class 
of  persons  living.     Everything  is  within  their  reach — society,  science, 
art.     They  are  upheld  by  the  loyalty  of  the  lower  classes  and  hj  all  pub- 
lic institutions.     Their  cumbrous  titles  have  descended  to  them  from  dis- 
tant ages,  and  the  English  people,  lovers  of  the  old  and  venerable,  wor- 
ship these  titles,  whatever  meanness  they  may  cover.    Their  position  gives 
them  good  breeding,  learning  and  power ;  and  if  a  nobleman  be  truly 
great-hearted,  he  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  develop  his  manliness 
and  display  his  accomplishments.     But  the  strength  lies  with  the  middle 
classes.     They  hold  the  wealth  and  the  commercial  power,  and  better 
than  any  other  rank  manifest  the  undisguised  English  character.     J£  we 
wish  to  find  the  secret  of  England's  power,  we  must  look  for  it  here.     The 
lower  classes  groan  under  burdens  and  oppressions.    They  have  not 
wealth,  therefore  they  are  despised,  and  the  upper  classes  solenmly  accept 
Malthus'  doctrine  and  the  principles  of  action  it  teaches.     The  EngliBh 
are  thus  divided  into  three  classes,  which  is  perhaps  as  fair  a  division  as 
can  be  made,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  sub-divide.    The  passage  fit)m 
one  class  to  another  is  not  impossible,  though  infrequent.     A  tone  oi 
address  in  accordance  with  this  classification,  characterizes  all  Englishmen. 
Punch  hits  it  off  well  in  his  ^  Railway  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
pmoking." 

Railway  Guabd  to  Third  Class. — "  Where's  the  man  that  has  been  smoking  ?    He 
had  better  not  let  me  catch  him.    I'll  soon  put  bis  pipe  out" 

To  Second  Class. — "  Now,  gents,  smoking  isn't  allowed — its  a  fine  of  forty  shillingt." 

To  First  Class. — "  If  you  please,  gentlemen,  smoking  is  against  the  roles.    I  mart 
request  you  to  put  yoar  cigars  oat." 

This  love  of  rank  and  sharply  drawn  distinction  of  classes  is  exhibited 
in  the  different  systems  of  charity  which  have  been  called  into  being  by 
the  insufficiency  of  private  beneficence,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  poor 
of  England.  The  charity  school  children  all  over  the  kingdom  are 
dressed  in  ugly  uniform,  to  keep  before  them  a  remembrance  of  their  ob- 
ligation, and  perhaps  to  serve  in  the  minds  of  their  benefactors,  as  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  their  own  good  deeds.    Thus  they  are  almost  uni- 
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versallj  treated  as  of  low  caste ;  the  only  exception  of  which  I  know  is 
in  the  case  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  where  the  magnificence  of 
endowment  and  high  standard  of  scholarship,  have  gained  respect  for  its 
beneficiaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  the  real  value  of  the  allegation  which  the  English 
are  so  fond  of  making  of  themselves,  that  they  are  truth-loving.  So 
loudly  do  they  proclaim  this,  that  we  have  a  suspicion  of  its  reality. 
They  are  blunt  and  out-spoken,  and  cannot  conceal  their  plans.  Defoe^- 
quoted  by  Emerson — says  of  them  : 

"  In  close  iDtrigae,  their  fiicolty's  bat  weak, 
For  generally  whate'er  they  know,  they  speak. 
And  often  their  own  counsels  ondennine 
By  mere  infirmity  without  design ; 
From  whence,  the  learned  say,  it  doth  proceed. 
That  English  treasons  never  can  succeed ; 
For  they're  so  open-hearted,  you  may  know 
Their  own  most  secret  thoughts,  and  others'  too." 

But  their  bluntness  does  not  always  or  wholly  arise  from  ingenuous 
ness,  but  much  from  conceit  To  what  are  we  to  refer  the  deceit  in  man- 
ufactures  and  trade,  which  were  so  appalling  to  England's  poet-laureate, 
as  to  wring  from  him  a  poem  in  which  an  honest  nature  struggles  with 
deep  emotion,  and  unnerved  by  his  feelings,  utters  his  indignation  in  lines 
so  contrasting  with  his  usual  elegance  ? 

England  is  aghast  at  the  disclosure  of  her  fraud  in  the  adulteration  of  food,  of  drugs, 
and  of  almost  every  fabric  in  her  mills  and  shops ;  finding  that  milk  will  not  nourish, 
nor  sugar  sweeten,  nor  bread  satisfy,  nor  pepper  bite  the  tongue,  nor  glue  stick.  In 
true  England  all  is  false  and  forged. 

And  then  he  endeavors  to  account  for  it  without  injuring  the  English 
reputation. 

This,  too,  is  the  reaction  of  machinery,  but  of  the  larger  machinery  of  commerce. 
'Tis  not,  I  suppose,  want  of  probity,  so  much  as  the  tyranny  of  trade,  which  necessi- 
tates a  perpetual  competition  of  underselling,  and  that  again  a  perpetual  deterioration 
of  the  &bric.    p.  170. 

Does  not  probity  extend  to  manufactures?  does  the  '^  perpetual  deteri- 
oration of  the  fabric''  manifest  no  lack  of  honesty?  But  truth  does  re- 
side in  English  hearts.  The  best  of  Englishmen  care  truth-loving.  Hence 
the  earnest  language  of  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  ''  Sermons  for  the  Times." 
It  was  reserved  for  an  Englishman  to  open  a  new  era  in  art  criticism,  in 
which  truth  should  be  insisted  upon  as  fundamentally  necessary  in  art  as 
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in  life.  *  Yet  this  doctrine  of  truth  called  out  bitter  replies  from  scores 
of  Englishmen.  Truth  does  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  mind,  unless 
that  mind  has  greatly  altered  within  the  last  one  or  two  centaries.  Eve- 
rything old  in  England  testifies  to  this.  Stability  and  truth  mark  the  an- 
cient buildings  and  domestic  works.  Tlie  demands  of  competition  may 
for  a  season  have  blunted  sensibility  of  truth,  but  it  is  in  them,  and  will 
eventually,  even  as  it  now  oflen  does,  rise  superior  to  all  disadvantages. 

A  misapprehension  of  the  truth,  marks  the  chapter  on  Religion.  Mr. 
Emerson  has  allowed  his  just  abhorrence  of  cant  to  color  all  his  observa- 
tions of  the  established  church.  He  acknowledges  its  former  truth  and 
piety,  and  gives  it  the  benefit  of  his  good  opinion  in  a  few  lines : 

The  English  church  has  many  certificates  to  show,  of  humble  effective  service  in  hu- 
manizing the  people,  in  cheering  and  refining  men,  feeding,  healing  and  educating.  It 
has  the  seal  of  martyrs  and  confessors ;  the  noblest  books ;  a  sublime  architecture ;  a 
ritual  marked  bj  the  same  secular  merits,  nothing  cheap  or  purchasable,    p.  218. 

Farther  on  he  says : 

Heats  and  genial  periods  arrive  in  history,  or,  shall  we  say,  plenitades  of  Divine 
Presence,  by  which  high  tides  are  caused  in  the  human  spirit,  and  great  virtues  and  tal- 
ents appear,  as  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  when  the  nation  was  full  of  genius  and  piety. 

But  the  age  of  the  Wicliffes,  Cobhams,  Arundels,  Beckets ;  of  the  Latimers,  Bfoies, 
Cranmers ;  of  the  Taylors,  Leightons,  Herberts ;  of  the  Sherlocks  and  Butlers,  is  gone. 
Silent  revolutions  in  opinion  have  made  it  impossible  that  men  like  these  should  retain, 
or  find  a  place  in  their  once  sacred  stalls.  The  spirit  that  dwelt  in  this  chnrch  has 
glided  away  to  animate  other  activities ;  and  they  who  come  to  the  old  shrines  find  apes 
and  players  rustling  the  old  garments,    p.  221. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  age  of  piety  has  gone  ?  that  we  must  wait  fbr 
another  high-tide  from  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  Presence,  which  we 
see  not  now,  and  which  our  children  may  not  see  after  us  ?  If  Uiere  be 
any  life,  any  good  in  Religion,  it  is  not  exhausted  by  any  age  or  any  set 
of  men.  Religion  can  no  more  be  bound  down  by  outward  forms  or 
church  polity,  than  can  the  soul  of  man  be  forever  fettered  in  the  human 
system.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  spirit  of  religion  cannot  find  an 
abode  in  any  organization.  There  is  a  vitality  in  the  church  of  England 
not  induced  by  it,  nor  held  fast  by  ceremonies,  but  permeating  the  whole 
mass,  and  making  itself  the  condition  of  the  stability  of  the  chnrch.     Troe 


*If  the  precedence  in  stating  this  can  be  disputed  at  all  with  Bfr.  Buskin,  it  can  be 
by  our  own  Greenough.  Emerson  mentions  that  he  published  a  paper  on  architectme 
in  1843,  in  which  he  announced  in  advance  the  leading  thoughts  of  Mi.  Boakinon  thf 
morality  in  architecure. 
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religion  did  not  die  with  the  illastrious  names  he  mentions  ;  we  maj  seek 
for  it  and  find  it  in  every  hamlet  in  England.  The  churches,  the  cathe- 
drals, the  castles,  in  whose  grey  walls  he  reads  the  piety  of  their  founders, 
do  indeed  express  that  piety;  hut  not  more  truly  than  do  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  House  and  the  Bihle  House  manifest  to-day  the  piety  of  the 
English  nation.  It  is  no  organization  of  church  which  lies  hack  of  these 
and  supplies  the  means  for  carrying  out  their  purposes.  They  are  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  aggressive  religion  and  true  christian  zeal.  He 
has  not  read  arightly,  if  he  has  read  more  piety  in  the  Dominb  Diriob 
Nos,  upon  the  architrave  of  the  old  London  buildings,  than  in  thode  sim- 
ple words  which  stand  out  upon  the  modest  looking  building  in  Aldgate — 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel  in  foreign  Lands.  The  sneers 
which  he  casts  at  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Exeter  ECall 
humanity  are  harmless,  for  they  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  subject 
With  the  utter  contempt  for  all  christian  organization  which  elsewhere  in 
his  writings*  is  more  plainly  stated,  he  refuses  to  believe  that  christian 
men  are  sincere,  and  actuated  by  holier  motives  than  any  that  hypocrisy 
can  offer,  because  they  make  use  of  means  which  £hey  find  at  hand,  to 
carry  out  their  pious  purposes.    More  just  are  his  strictures  on  cant. 

The  English,  (and  I  wish  it  were  oonBned  to  them,  bat  'tis  a  taint  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  in  both  hemispheres,)  the  English  and  the  Americans  cant  beyond  all 
other  nations.  The  French  relinquish  all  that  industry  to  them.  What  is  so  odious 
•8  the  polite  bows  to  God,  in  oar  books  and  newspapers?    p.  229. 

Enough  of  cant  there  is  ;  the  union  of  church  and  state  tends  to  pro- 
duce it ;  for  the  Englishman  with  his  respect  for  the  powers  that  be,  and 
bis  inordinate  good  opinion  of  everything  connected  with  the  government 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  would  take  off  his  hat  to  Religion  for  this 
only,  that  it  was  part  of  the  government.  Their  laws  require  this  out- 
ward respect  They  forbid  the  opening  of  eating-houses  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  ale-shops  keep  open  doors,  except  during  service.  A  policeman 
stands  by  every  church  while  worship  goes  on  within,  and  sees  that  omni- 
buses passing  the  door  go  no  faster  than  a  walk.  In  their  funerals  this 
outward  respect  is  miserably  laughable— the  crape,  the  hired  mourners 
dad  in  sombre  garb,  with  faces  in  which  seriousness  has  been  cultivated 
as  their  stock  in  trade — the  long  black  vehicles  in  which  they  parade  their 
seriousness.    The  best  example  of  cant,  is  one  given  in  this  chapter : 

The  Bishop  is  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Prebends  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Qaeen  fends 
these  gentlemen  a  congi  d*  Aire,  or  leave  to  elect ;  bat  also  sends  them  the  name  of  the 
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person  whom  they  are  to  elect.  They  go  into  the  cathedral,  chant  and  praj,  and  be- 
seech the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  them  in  their  choice ;  and,  after  these  inyocations,  in- 
yariably  find  that  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  agree  with  the  recommendatioiis  of  the 
Qaeen.    p.  228. 

If  a  nation  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  success,  England  is  the  best  of  na- 
tions. We  have  seen  one  element  of  this  success  in  the  self-reliance  of 
the  people,  which  makes  them  strong  in  their  own  resolves,  independent, 
and  oblivious  to  all  outward  influence.  But  the  success  of  England  is 
not  wholly  referable  to  this  trait  of  character ;  it  is  strongly  aided  by  the 
second  of  the  traits  which  I  have  laid  down  as  fundamental — Materialism. 
You  can  trace  this  characteristic  in  their  life  and  literature.  There  is 
little  spiritual  about  the  Englishman.  He  looks  at  every  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  three  per  cent.  Of  what  use  ?  is  his  constant  question. 
With  them  have  originated  great  discoveries  in  practical  science,  while 
little  has  been  achieved  in  art.  "  They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Mr. 
Gradgrind  is  no  ideal  conception,  but  an  every  day  Englishman.  It  is 
because  they  have  been  thus  trained  in  the  school  of  facts,  and  made  to 
worship  wealth,  that  Englishmen  have  held  their  own  against  the  impet- 
uosity and  restlessness  of  other  nations.  They  have  self-reliance ;  they 
have  unity  of  purpose  ;  they  look  only  to  practical  ends,  and  thus,  "  whilst 
they  are  some  ages  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  art  of  living ; 
whilst  in  some  directions  they  do  not  represent  the  modern  spirit,  but  con- 
stitute it — this  vanguard  of  civility  and  power  they  coldly  hold,  marching 
in  phalanx,  lock-step,  foot  after  foot,  file  after  file  of  heroes,  ten  thousand 
deep." 

On  their  literature,  this  spirit  of  materialism  has  an  iron  hold,  and  I 
wish  the  whole  chapter  in  "  English  Traits"  devoted  to  this  subject  might 
be  read  and  pondered.     I  give  but  a  single  extract. 

Nothing  comes  to  the  book-shops  bat  politics,  travels,  statistics,  tabalation  aod  engi- 
neering, and  eyen  what  is  called  philosophy  and  letters  is  mechanical  in  its  stnictiire,  as 
if  inspiration  had  ceased,  as  if  no  yast  hope,  no  religion,  no  song  of  joy,  no  wisdom,  no 
analogy  existed  any  more.  The  tone  of  colleges,  and  of  scholars,  and  of  literary  socie- 
ties has  this  mortal  air.  I  seem  to  walk  on  a  marble  floor,  where  nothing  will  grow.  *  * 
Squalid  contentment  with  conventions,  satire  at  the  names  of  philosophy  and  religioo, 
parochial  and  shop-till  politics,  and  idolatry  of  usage,  betray  the  ebb  of  life  and  spirit. 
As  they  trample  on  nationalities  to  reproduce  London  and  Londoners  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  so  they  fear  the  hostility  of  ideas,  of  poetry,  of  religion— ghosts  which  they  can- 
not lay ;  and,  having  attempted  to  domesticate  and  dress  the  Blessed  Soul  itself  in  En- 
glish broad-cloth  and  gaiters,  they  are  tormented  with  fear  that  herein  lurks  a  force  that 
will  sweep  their  system  away.  #  #  *  *  The  practical  and  comfortable  oppnti 
them  with  inexorable  claims,  and  the  smallest  fraction  of  power  remains  for  heroifm 
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and  poetry.  No  poet  dares  mnrmur  of  beauty  oat  of  the  precinct  of  hU  rhymes.  No 
priest  dares  hint  at  a  Providence  which  does  not  respect  English  utility.  The  island  is 
a  roaring  volcano  of  fate,  of  material  values,  of  tariffs  and  laws  of  oppression,  glutted 
nutfkets  and  low  prices,    pp.    251,  253,  254. 

But  the  Englishman  is  great  in  his  way ;  he  has  ability  which  bears  him 
whither  he  will ;  dogged  perseverance  which  no  opposition  can  withstand ; 
a  steady  purpose  and  iron  will.  I  know  of  no  better  example  of  British 
thoroughness,  ability  and  energy,  than  the  case  of  the  new  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  That  monument  of  British  industry,  the  World's 
Fair  of  London,  could  no  longer  remain  in  Hyde  Park.  The  government 
refused  to  purchase  it,  and  the  English  people  prizing  it  highly,  regretted 
the  necessity  of  its  destruction.  A  few  English  gentlemen  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  the  building  into  a  vast  treasure-house  of  art  and  science 
for  the  great  population  of  London.  They  came  forward  and  purchased 
the  palace,  formed  a  company,  issued  a  prospectus  announcing  the  pro- 
posed capital  of  £500,000  in  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  five  pounds 
each.  Within  a  fortnight  from  the  issuing  of  the  prospectus,  so  many 
shares  were  subscribed  that  the  Directors  did  not  hesitate  to  go  on  with 
this  gigantic  work.  They  chose  a  site  conveniently  near  to  London,  and 
removed  thither  the  immense  building.  Traveling  artists  were  sent  to 
every  gallery  and  shrine  of  art  in  Europe.  Experienced  artizans  took 
casts  in  plaster,  of  every  most  famous  work  to  which  they  had  access : 
plants  and  shrubs  were  brought  thither  from  every  clime ;  the  talent  of 
Professors  Forbes  and  Ansted,  Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr. 
Gould  was  employed  to  present  a  complete  museum  of  geology,  ethnology 
and  zoology  ;  Layard  and  Ferguson  assisted  in  the  erection  of  a  court  to 
illustrate  the  architecture  of  the  buried  cities  of  the  East ;  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  brought  the  experience  of  his  situation  at  Ghats  worth,  to  bear 
upon  the  conservatory  of  plants  and  flowers ;  Professor  Owen  superin- 
tended the  reproduction  of  the  antediluvian  monsters,  and  other  scientific 
men  in  England  lent  their  aid  to  the  scheme.  The  result  was  an  institu- 
tion, constructed  and  prepared  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  before  seen  for  completeness  of  illustration  in 
art,  Lcience  and  manufacture.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  energy,  the  ability, 
the  will,  and  wisdom  of  the  English  People. 

What  is  the  country  which  this  people  inhabit  ?  "  Under  an  ash-col- 
ored sky,  the  fields  have  been  combed  and  rolled  until  they  appear  to 
have  been  finished  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a  plough."  The  American 
traveler  looks  with  perfect  delight  upon  the  picture  ever  spread  out  be- 
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fore  him  in  an  English  landscape ;  the  ideas  so  vagaelj  oommanicated  bj 
books  and  conversation  are  here  realized,  and  even  from  out  the  windows 
of  an  express  train  he  is  constantly  seeking  the  gentlj-rolling  hills,  the 
nestling  charch  and  smooth-trimmed  hedge-rows.  No  stone  seems  oat  <^ 
place ;  the  whole  country  seems  to  have  been  laid  oat  as  if  for  exhibition. 
Even  the  station  and  switch  houses  on  the  railway  are  surrounded  by  ro- 
saries and  neat  garden-patches.  To  one  who  has  read  with  delight  the 
dweet  lines  of  English  domestic  poets,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Crabbe,  of 
Goldsmith,  of  Tennyson,  and  later  still,  the  exquisite  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Browning, — the  delicate  landscape  is  like  an  old  home  for  the  first  time 
revisited.  Everything  is  to  him  picturesque  and  familiar,  and  he  recog- 
nizes with  real  pleasure  the  originals  whose  likenesses  he  has  so  long  en- 
joyed. The  English  have  not  to  go  from  their  own  land  to  witness  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

In  the  variety  of  surface,  Britain  is  a  miniatare  of  Europe,  having  plain,  fbreit, 
marsh,  river,  seashore ;  mines  in  Cornwall ;  caves  in  Matloch  and  Derbjshire;  deli- 
eious  landscape  in  Dovedale ;  delidons  lea-view  at  Tor  Bay ;  Highlandu  in  Scotland, 
Snowdon  in  Wales,  and,  in  Westmoreland  and  Cnmberland,  a  pocket  Switxerland  in 
which  the  lakes  and  mountains  are  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  fill  the  eye  and  touch  the 
imagination.    It  is  a  nation  conveniently  small,    p.  48. 

Thus  have  we  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  truths  which  Mr.  Emerson  has 
so  eloquently  laid  down  in  the  ^^  English  Traits."  We  cannot,  indeed, 
grant  the  validity  of  all  his  statements ;  easily  dazzled  as  he  himself 
admits,  he  seems  too  often  to  have  formed  hasty  conclusions  from  solitary 
examples.  But  as  a  just  and  appreciative  view  of  English  character,  it 
finds  no  equal  It  is  a  book  of  which  an  English  writer  lately  said  ^the 
best  book  ever  written  upon  England,  and  which  no  brave  young  English- 
man can  read,  and  ever  after  conmiit  either  armean  or  a  bad  action.^'  And 
not  only  so,  but  it  is  a  book  which  should  make  every  American  wiser ; 
already  he  is  measuring  pace  with  his  English  brother,  and  no  lesson  is 
richer  in  worth  to  him,  than  the  character  which  underlies  Uie  English 
success.  When  years  have  rolled  by,  and  the  American  character  has 
become  solidified  and  stamped  with  nationality,  we  can  desiro  no  better 
gift  for  our  own  descendants,  than  that  another  Emerson  may  arise  in 
England,  be  it,  or  France,  who,  endowed  with  the  same  brilliant  genius, 
and  keen  perception,  shall  take  up  hia  pen  and  with  a  few  masterly 
touches,  delineate  ^'  American  Traits." 
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"as  his  housb,  so  is  thb  mam. 


ff 


DEMONSTRATION. 

This  principle  was  recognized 

By  the  droll  sabject  of  a  story 
"  Oat  West/'  where  travelers  are  surprised 

Bj  city  lots,  whose  fabled  glory 
Lies  all  on  paper,  or  beneath 

Some  feet  of  water,  swamped  or  flowing. 
Whose  atmosphere  is  plague  and  death. 

Whose  streets  afford  you  clever  rowing. 
Well,  on  a  little  higher  ground 
In  sach  a  precinct,  once  was  found 
A  miserable  shanty,  built 
On  props,  as  'twere,  and  all  atilt. 
Surrounded  by  a  desolation 
The  most  forlorn  in  all  creation. 
A  swine  or  two  stood  round,  so  lean 
It  needed  two  for  shadow  clean; 
With  Shanghais  half  a  score  or  so. 
Whose  rooster  was  too  weak  to  crow. 
From  out  a  hole  where  used  to  be 
A  window's  poor  apology, 
A  passing  traveler  chanced  to  ken 
A  something  you  might  call  a  man — 
Shaggy  and  haggard,  grim  and  pale, 
As  though  just  out  of  Turkish  jail; 
Plainly  a  well-convinced  believer 
In  direful  Western  "  shakes  and  fever." 
Our  traveler  stopped  his  horse  and  gazed 
With  wonder  and  surprise,  amazed 
To  see,  in  such  a  doleful  den. 
One  wearing  e'en  the  form  of  men. 
Displeased  at  such  an  earnest  stare, 
And  doubtless  of  his  thoughts  aware, 
The  manikin,  with  feeble  roar. 
Cried, — "  Stranger,  not  so  cursed  poor 
Am  I,  as  you  may  think  I  be^ 
1  don*i  own  this  locality." 

That  man  confessed,  'tis  evident. 
The  owner's  as  his  tenement    q.  ■.  d. 
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THE    RELIGION    OP    ANCIENT    PERSIA. 


Stability,  it  is  often  said,  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  Whether  in  philosophy,  religion,  or  dailj  life,  as  their  fathen 
were,  so  are  the  sons  to-day. 

But  a  greater  mistake  could  hardly  be  committed,  for  while  Oriental 
History  reveals  to  us  few  changes  as  varied  or  as  frequent  as  we  are 
called  to  pass  through,  it  does  tell  us  of  convulsions  among  kingdoms,  of 
heavings  in  the  social  state,  and  of  vital  revolutions  in  religious  fiuth, 
which  find  no  parallel  in  modern  times.  And  so  we  should  expect  to  find 
it ;  it  results  from  the  very  difference  in  the  constitution  of  an  Oriental 
and  of  a  Western  mind. 

To  become  familiar  with  these  changes,  should  b3  the  desire  of  every 
earnest  mind ;  for  as  a  certain  writer  says,  ia  answer  to  the  question, 
•*  What  are  we  aiming  at " — "  We  are  aiming  at  aiming.*'  Progress  in 
all  things  is  our  object,  and  there  assuredly  can  be  no  rational  progress, 
except  it  be  founded  upon  a  correct  understanding  and  appreciaticn  of 
all  that  has  gone  before.  The  philosophy  of  progress  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  branches  of  study ;  for  while  it  may  be  comparatiTelj  easy  to 
describe  the  position  of  a  people  at  any  two  successive  periods,  to  state 
how  the  latter  was  developed  from  the  former  is  not  infrequently  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  This  we  do  not  attempt ;  but  in  respect  to  the  Persian 
people,  to  bring  into  view,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  their  condition  at  the 
earliest  known  period.  We  say — their  general  condition — we  might  not 
improperly  have  said — their  religious  belief — ^for  what  Cousin  so  truly 
says  of  their  philosophy,  would  apply  with  equal  propri/»ty  to  their  gov- 
ernment, their  arts,  their  sciences : — namely,  that  none  of  them  existed 
apart  from  their  religion. 

What  study  can  claim  so  high  regard  from  us  as  that  relating  to  the  first 
dwellers  in  the  land  of  our  nativity,  Iran — the  cradle  of  mankind.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  to  see  how,  starting  from  totally  different  points, 
and  seeking  to  trace  back  to  their  origin  the  various  paths  of  nations,  we 
ever  find  ourselves  insensibly  drawing  near  one  common  centre ;  and  if 
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we  can  go  quite  there,  and  bring  before  us  the  lives  these  patriarchs  lived, 
shall  we  not  feel  amplj  repaid  ?     How  can  this  be  done  ? 

In  A.  D.  1771,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  a  young  and  ardent  Frenchman, 
published  the  first  translation  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  gained  for  himself 
the  high  honor  of  opening  to  European  scholars  the  repository  of  the 
ancient  faith  of  Persia.  His  work  was  laughed  at  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones 
and  his  followers,  who  stigmatized  it  as  a  fabrication,  palmed  upon  him 
by  designing  priests.  Time,  and  more  patient  investigation,  have  both 
wiped  away  this  calumny,  and  shewn  that  Anquetil  was  rather  a  bold 
adventurer  than  a  ripe  scholar,  as  indeed  all  first  explorers  must  in  a 
measure  be.  As  is  usual,  early  research  was  most  positive,  while  as  more 
mature  investigation  was  brought  to  bear,  less  and  less  satisfaction  was 
felt  in  the  work  already  achieved  ;  so  that  now  all  true  scholars  acknowl- 
edge that  but  the  rudiments  of  these  studies  have  been  mastered,  and  that 
the  real  character  of  the  Avesta  can  in  a  measure  be  only  guessed  at 
Guessing,  then,  must  suffice  for  us.  The  uncertainty  which  envelopes 
these  studies,  arises  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  restoring  to  life  a  de- 
funct language,  but  more  especially  from  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of 
translating  into  one  language  words  which  express  ideas  known  only  to 
the  other;  a  difficulty  which  may  be  appreciated,  as  De  Quincey  says — 
by  one  who  attempts  to  translate  coquette  into  Hebrew,  or  post-office  into 
Greek. 

The  Parsis  of  the  west  coast  of  India,  are  almost  the  sole  remnants  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Persia — the  few  remaining  in  Persia  being  almost 
lost  sight  of.  These  Parsis  were  driven  from  their  former  homes,  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Mohammedan — A.  D.  636,  and  have  gradually  reached 
their  present  abode.  The  Zendavesta  is  their  Bible — the  repository,  as 
they  deem  it  of  their  ancient  faith. 

The  canon  of  the  Avesta  is  of  difierent  age,  origin,  and  character :  its  ori- 
gin has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  but  incorrectly,  as  is  now  admit- 
ted. As  no  chronology,  or  at  least  no  reliable  chronology,  Exists  in  early 
Eastern  history,  it  seems  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  ascertain  at  what 
^imes  the  difierent  portions  of  this  work  were  put  into  writing  and  com- 
posed. But  diligent  research  has  at  last  fixed  upon  certain  periods  known 
in  history,  from  which  a  partial  chronology  has  been  reconstructed,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  derived  from  Indian  works.  The  date  of  Zoroaster  himself  is 
placed  at  B.  C.  1000 :  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Avesta  is  thought  to  have 
been  written  not  long  after  his  time,  but  was  certainly  not  his  own  work. 
These  documents  are  not  identical  with  the  ones  we  now  possess,  for  we 
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have  no  evidence  that  the  present  text  of  the  Avesta  is  of  earlier  ori^ 
than  A.  D.  226 — the  commencement  of  the  Sarsanian  djnas^. 

Persian  tradition  declares  that  it  was  through  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der that  the  Zoroastrian  religion  received  its  first  sore  trial,  and  that  hj 
him  the  records  of  their  faith  were  destroyed.  However  correct  this  mxj 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Parthian  dynasty,  which  held  sway  over  Persia 
from  B.  C.  240,  to  A.  D.  226,  never  favored  the  religion  of  the  people, 
and  upon  its  overthrow,  and  the  establishment  of  the  following  dynasty, 
the  Persian  nationality  and  with  it,  its  peculiar  institutions,  was  restored. 
Then  king  Ardeshir,  so  tradition  assures  us,  summoned  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom,  and  collected  and  committed  to  writing  such  of  their  re- 
ligious works  as  their  wise  men  could  recall  from  memory.  The  present 
fragmentary  character  of  the  sacred  text  tallies  well  with  such  a  suppo- 
sition. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  Zendavesta  are  the  Yashna — the 
Persian  Liturgy,  and  the  Vendidad,  the  ceremonial  code— the  latter  evi> 
dently  of  later  origin.  But  the  Zendavesta  is  not  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  early  Iranian  faith,  nor  indeed  is  it  the  most 
authoritative-^for  the  Indian  Vedas  are  also  at  our  command,  dating  in 
composition  a  thousand  years  back  of  the  Avesta.  Of  these  two  soorees 
of  our  knowledge,  Max  Muller  says,  quoting  Prof.  Roth : — ^  The  Veda 
and  the  Zendavesta  are  two  rivers  flowing  from  one  fountain  head ;  the 
stream  of  the  Veda  is  fuller  and  purer,  and  has  remained  truer  to  its  ori- 
ginal character ;  that  of  the  Zendavesta  has  been  in  various  ways  pol- 
luted, has  altered  its  course,  and  cannot  with  certainty  be  traced  back  to 
its  source.**  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number ;  the  Rig,  the  Sama,  the  Ya- 
jur  and  the  Atharva.  Of  these,  the  Rig  is  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  most 
important,  having  been  composed  probably  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
second  thousand  years  before  Christ.  It  is  a  historical  coUection,  com- 
prising the  ancient  and  inspired  songs,  which  the  Indian  nation  had  brought 
with  them  as  their  most  precious  possession  from  the  earliest  seats  of  the 
race.  The  Atharva  Veda,  though  later  in  origin  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  by  some  not  accepted  as  a  Veda  is  perhaps  next  in  importance  to  the 
Rig,  being  also  a  historical  collection.  The  other  two  are  liturgical  in 
character ;  the  Sama,  being  mostly  composed  of  verses  taken  from  the 
Rig,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  in  religious  worship. 
We  have  then  the  Zendavesta  and  the  four  Vedas,  to  assist  as  in  our 
inquiry. 

We  wiU  premise,  however,  what  should  ever  be  remembered,  tliat  Zo- 
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roaster  was  of  course  not  at  all  the  founder  of  the  Iranian  faith,  living  as 
he  did  but  B.  C.  1000.  We  wish  especially  to  treat  of  the  earliest  faith 
of  Persia ;  Zoroaster  appeared  solely  as  a  reformer,  to  impress  upon  his 
people  a  purer  faith,  and  the  Avestan  is  his  religion.  But  as  was  seen 
from  the  remark  of  Prof.  Roth,  it  will  be  manifestly  necessary  to  con- 
sider both  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Vedas  in  their  bearing  upon  our  sub- 
ject. 

In  what  language  were  these  works  written  ?  The  Vedas  are  in  Sans- 
krit ;  but  Sanskrit  of  a  peculiar  character,  rude,  unpolished,  so  different 
from  the  mere  modern  and  classical  form,  as  to  receive  the  distinctive  ti- 
tle of  Vedic  Sanskrit. 

In  the  language  of  Persia,  there  have  been  three  general  stages :  the 
first  represented  by  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  (not  its  character,)  the 
last  by  the  modern  Persian— the  second  is  not  so  clearly  ascertained,  though 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the  Pehlevi — the  language 
of  translations  of  the  Avesta.  The  Avestan  language  itself,  is  allied  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  on  the  other  to  that  of  the  cunei- 
form inscription?,  rendered  so  famous  by  the  labors  of  Layard  and  Raw- 
linson.  It  was  spoken,  probably,  during  the  first  half  of  the  first  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  character  in  which  it  is  written  is  of  Semitic 
origin,  corresponding  to  that  upon  coins  of  the  earliest  Sassanids. 

The  material  for  our  investigation  being  thus  brought  before  us,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  it  will  disclose.  And  here  we  must  say,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  with  certainty  what  the  pure,  early 
faith  was,  this  faith  has  become  so  modified  by  continual  additions 
and  corruptions,  and  it  is  the  more  difiicult  for  us,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  full  extent  of  this  corruption  has  not  been  clearly  seen  by 
writers  upon  this  subject,  until  lately,  they  having  derived  most  of  their 
information  at  second  hand,  through  Greek  and  later  Persian  authors. 
They  have  for  example,  confounded  together  the  earlier  Persian  faith, 
and  the  Magian  religion,  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  Zendavesta 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Magi  whatever.  The  earliest  religions  are  al- 
ways the  most  simple  and  unartificial,  and  hence  if  one  is  presented  to 
us  as  ancient, — arrayed  in  a  robe  of  many  colors,  intricate  .in  its  theol- 
ogy and  cosmogony,  and  elaborate  and  gorgeous  in  its  ceremonial,  minute 
and  we  may  say  consistent  in  its  character  throughout,  we  may  at  once 
brand  it  as  modern,  and  cast  it  aside,  as  unworthy  our  consideration. 
Hence,  to  present  the  belief  of  an  early  period  in  any  systematic  form, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  borrow  somewhat  from  its  modern  dress,  else  all , 
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noa}'  appear  contradictory  even;  for  system  is  not  the  natural  prodiv.tof 
the  mind,  either  cf  a  child,  or  of  a  youthful  people;  theology  can  unlj 
follow  religion,  as  reflection  can  only  follow  spontaneous  thought. 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  its  roses  the  brightest  the  earth  ever  gave  V 

That  beauteous  Vale  is  indeed  the  Eden  of  our  world  :  and  in  all  that 
regioM,  Heaven  and  Earth  unite  thtir  powers,  to  produce  all  that  can  be 
pleasing  to  the  heart  of  man.  Nature,  boundless  in  her  resources,  stops 
not  to  measure  what  she  gives,  but  bestows  it  gladsomely,  and  man  and 
beast  rejoice.  The  brute  can  but  revel  in  his  delights,  but  man  adores. 
He  looks  heneath  his  feet,  and  the  earth  teems  with  her  ever-blooming 
gifts,  and  Earth  is  at  once  his  God.  He  looks  above  him  in  the  stillness 
of  u  Persian  night,  and  sees  in  their  bright  bodies  but  the  Shecbinah  of 
his  Deity. 

These  were  simple,  happy  times.  They  chanced  upon  a  certain  pUmt, 
partaking  of  whose  juice,  they  found  imparted  to  them  superhuman 
power — a  sort  of  God-like  inspiration  ;  they  viewed,  they  wondered,  they 
adored,  and  straightway  the  liquid  Soma  became  to  them  a  god,  the  plant, 
the  king  of  plants,  the  process  of  preparing  it  a  holy  sacrifice.  And  thus 
like  happy  children  in  a  new  world,  their  fruitful  fancy  was  ever  sug- 
gesting to  them  new  objects  of  worship. 

They  were,  alas  !  depraved ;  and  yet,  not  so  that  all  kind-heartedness, 
all  love  for  others  was  excluded.  They  were  sympathizing  beings,  and 
as  such  could  not  but  be  painfully  conscious  of  misery  about  them.  No 
gorgeously  apparelled  earth  or  ^Jpotless  heaven  could  shut  out  Evil,  and 
they  felt  its  terrible  weight  resting  heavy  on  their  hearts.  They  tried  to 
throw  it  off,  but  could  not, — and  then  they  asked  that  feaiful  question, 
pr0j)osed  by  every  son  of  Adam  :  "  Whence  comes  this  Evil  ?"  They 
pondered  long  and  earnestly ;  surely,  they  thought,  this  evil  cannot  come 
from  him  who  made  this  fair  world  in  which  we  dwell— these  forms  of 
beauty  all  around  us  ;  and  it  is  the  exception,  too,  in  this  world  where 
happiness  and  harmony  so  strikingly  prevail.  They  gave  an  answer,  and 
as  we  believe,  the  very  best  which  unassisted,  sinful  men  could  give  ;  they 
acknowledged  two  great  gods.  Ormuzd,  the  God  of  Good — and  Ahri- 
man  the  God  of  Evil.  Still,  this  bold  dualism  was  not  the  earliest  phase. 
They  felt  that  evil  was  but  rebellion  against  the  good,  and  as  such  could 
only  hi  inferior,  and  hence  at  first,  Ahriman  was  but  the  head  of  what 
were  styled  the  lower  gods  ;  gradually  receiving  a  higher  position,  he  at 
tast  was  placed  upon  an  equality  with  Ormuzd.    So,  also,  as  men  re- 
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fleeted  more  and  more,  they  began  to  ask  how  sin  and  holiness  could  exist 
together.  Could  a  good  God  permit  sin?  This  problem  they  professed 
to  solve,  but  they  solved  it  only  by  throwing  the  difficulty  a  step  further 
back:  for,  said  they,  first  of  all  existed  Zervan — Kronos — Time  without 
bounds — from  whom  sprung  forth  these  two.  Now,  it  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  most  especially  when  seeking  to  develop  from  this  early  faith, 
the  Hindft  cr.  ed  of  later  years,  that  this  doctrine  of  Zervan  was  wholly 
the  creation  of  a  modern  theology,  striving  to  combine  in  a  compact  and 
harmonious  system  the  various  doctrines  of  an  unreflective  age.  It  was 
introduced  according  to  some,  through  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Zendavesta  itself  makes 
no  mention  either  of  the  doctrine  or  of  the  name  of  Zervan. 

Ormuzd,  then,  is  the  God  supreme — Ormuzd  "the  Spiritual  mighty 
one."  He  is  the  great  creator  of  this  world  and  all  its  good ;  it  is  for  him 
that  nature  blooms  and  bears  her  fruit.  The  main  idea  which  ran  through 
all  their  daily  life  was  that  of  a  constant  struggle  between  the  evil  and 
the  good.  Necessarily,  all  that  was  evil  grouped  itself  about  Ahriman ; 
all  good,  about  Ormuzd.  Every  noxious  plant  was  an  enemy  to  Ormuzd, 
every  venomous  animal,  a  deadly  foe.  As  nature  is  his  handmaid, 
every  one  who  aids  nature,  offers  homage  unto  him.  Hence,  men  are 
urged  to  cultivate  the  soil,  that  it  bring  forth  more  abundantly  of  good, 
and  thus  expel  the  evil.  War  against  the  enemies  of  Ormuzd  was  wholly 
virtuous ;  man  was  Ormuzd*s  noblest  work ;  hence,  every  birth  a  tri- 
umph. The  hosts  of  heaven  were  not  forgotten.  Order  implies  mind,  but 
more  than  that,  they  said  it  implies  benevolent  mind,  and  confusion  is  but 
sin.  Erratic  comets  then,  are  but  the  hirelings  of  Ahriman,  while  all  the 
planets  in  their  course  perform  the  will  of  Ormuzd.  Of  all  the  elements, 
no  one  would  so  forcibly  impress  the  beholder  as  Fire,  at  once  the  lord 
and  slave  of  men  ;  it  consequently  received  the  greater  liomage.  As  has 
been  said,  consistency  was  to  them  no  jewel ;  while  adoring  Ormuzd  as 
supreme,  they  were  still  but  polytheists.  The  sun  was  the  source  of  fire, 
and  hence  the  Sun  was  to  them  a  god — or  perhaps  more  properly,  the 
manifestation  of  a  god — a  god,  too,  who  held  an  exceedingly  prominent 
position.  His  name  was  Agni.  "  Indra  was  the  god  of  the  clear  blue 
sky,"  and  his  position,  if  anything,  was  above  Agni,  though  his  peculiar 
worship  is  rather  of  HindO  than  of  Persian  growth.  In  his  company  are 
the  storm-winds,  the  "  Rudras"  who  do  his  bidding. 

*<  They  ride  on  spotted  stags,  wear  shining  armor,  and  carry  spears  in 
their  hands ;  no  one  knows  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  go ;  their 
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voice  is  heard  aloud  as  they  come  rushing  on  ;  the  earth  trembles,  and 
the  mountains  shake  before  them."  The  seven  Arashaspands  figure  largely 
as  the  guardians  of  all  terrestrial  things;  they  are  seven  planets. 

Living  as  the  Persians  did,  so  much  in  the  open  air,  we  should  natur- 
ally expect  that  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  their  religion.  Like  the  Magi  they  would  conjure  up 
some  mystic  union  between  the  stars  and  men,  and  thus  they  did.  But  still 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  this  which  we  now  profess  as  their  faith, 
did  really  belong  to  them.  In  the  present  nicely  balanced  system,  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven  are  marshalled  in  array,  as  captains  of  the  great  army  of 
Ormuzd,  awaiting  his  command. 

And  so  their  cosmogony,  and  their  belief  in  regard  to  the  futare  histo- 
ry of  the  universe  are  so  well  arranged  and  fitted  in  all  their  parts,  that  we 
cannot  readily  accept  them  as  the  products  of  an  early  age.  This  world, 
say  they,  will  last  in  all,  twelve  thousand  years.  The  first  three  thou- 
sand Ormuzd  will  alone  prevail,  and  be  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  meet  his  expected  foe,  by  creating  the  heavenly  host ;  this  of 
course  is  passed.  The  next  three  thousand  years  Ahriman  will  issue 
forth  to  battle,  but  at  the  sight  of  Ormuzd  slink  back  affrighted,  and  leave 
him  to  complete  his  holy  work.  The  third  three  thousand  years  neither 
shall  prevail ;  in  the  last  three  thousand  Ahriman  will  be  triumphant, 
and  last  of  all — shall  occur  the  great  cata>trophe — Ormuzd  shall  be  con- 
queror— all  bad  men  be  converted — Ahriman  imprisoned — and  the  final 
resurrection  of  the  dead  take  place;  when, after  suffering  the  toitureof 
fire  for  three  awful  days  and  nights,  equal  to  an  agony  of  three  thousand 
years,  the  sinful  men,  and  even  Ahrimun  himself  shall  all  be  restored  to 
purity  and  peace  to  dwell  forever  with  the  saints  in  light.  But  all  this, 
we  need  hardly  say,  formed  no  portion  of  an  early  faith. 

We  see  that  the  Persian's  life  was  no  vague,  dreamy  one ;  no  airy  con- 
templation ;  he  lived  on  earth  and  not  above  it.  His  was  a  struggle,  long 
and  stern ;  a  constant  warfare  against  the  powers  of  evil.  This  idea  shuts 
out  at  once  all  notions  of  relentless  fate,  of  changing  births,  of  doubtful 
rest  in  absorption  into  Deity,  as  the  later  HindQ  held. 

He  is  a  man,  and  as  a  man  enough  for  him  it  is  that  a  life-confiict  is 
before  him,  a  conflict  demanding  all  his  strength  of  body  and  of  souL 
Why  then  trouble  himself  about  a  world  to  come  ?  And  his  conflict  is  no 
heartless  one  ;  every  blow  struck  against  the  common  foe  receives  a  smile 
from  Ormuzd.  What  if  the  sweat  of  his  brow  was  needed  to  obttun 
bread  f  that  bread  was  sweet ;  nature  rewarded  his  labors  with  no  sparing 
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hand  ;  and  even  if  there  be  a  life  beyond,  thought  he,  He  who  has  so  long 
provided  for  me  here,  will  not  forsake  me  there. 

Sickness  and  death  were  of  course  no  work  of  Ormuzd;  Ahriman 
alone  could  be  thus  cruel ;  and  hence  the  dead  body  was  unclean.  What 
should  they  do  with  it  ?  Pure  earth  should  not  receive  it ;  holy  fire  should 
not  consume  it ;  they  exposed  it  in  the  open  air,  and  the  foul  birds  of 
Ahriman  devoured  it.  Bad  men,  for  all  men  even  they  felt  were  not 
good  servants  of  Ormuzd,  bad  men  died;  with  them  they  charitably 
hoped,  the  death  of  the  body  was  the  death  of  the  soul ;  while  the  souls 
of  the  good  mounted  up  and  away,  beyond  the  mountains  where  the  sun 
rises,  to  Paradise,  the  dwelling  of  the  holy  and  benevolent  gods. 

And  now  we  naturally  inquire,  what  was  all  this  worth  ?  Was  this 
faith,  professed  by  the  fathers  of  mankind,  and  retained  by  so  many  of 
their  descendants  an  operative  faith  ?  Prof.  Roth,  in  an  article  on  the 
Morality  of  the  Vedas  pleads  strongly  the  affirmative.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be,  that  at  first  it  was  thus  active;  that  this  consciousness  of  a 
continual  struggle  wrought  out  for  them  a  practical  manliness  of  char- 
acter, which  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  that  of  most  followers  of  an 
erroneous  faith.  But  the  shame  as  well  as  the  glory  of  man  is  seen  in 
their  departure  from  the  purity  of  the  pristine  life  to  tiie  debasing  inan 
ities  of  their  ceremonial  code. 

The  1  eligion  of  Zuroaster  has  almost  wholly  passed  away.  How  sad  a 
commentary  upon  the  wisdom  of  man !  And  yet  it  is  not  dead  ;  its  essence 
yet  lives  and  breathes  in  the  religions  of  all  the  great  nations  of  the  East. 
It  is  the  vital  principle  of  both  Budhism  and  Brahmanism,  and  if  des- 
troyed, will  necessitate  their  fall. 
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THE    TEMPLE    OF    FAME 


I  RE^iE^iiJER  wlicn  I  was  a  very  j^mall  boy,  a»d  fir^t  set  out  upon  the 
roa^l  to  (iininence,  that  th-iru  was  put  ir.to  my  hands  a  very  inteieitiing  little 
book  ciilled  "The  Elementary  Spelling  Book,"  which,  aside  from  the 
exciting  legends  that  enlivened  its  pages,  was  embellished  with  several 
atiractivo  j)ictures.  One  of  these  represented  a  small  boy  but  litllc  larger 
than  mysjlf,  luxuriating^  in  the  forked  limb  of  an  apple-tree,  whilst  a  rath- 
er bellicose  looking  individual  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  had  assumed  a  rather 
striking  attitude,  as  thi.ugh  about  to  propagate  a  stone  at  him.  We  often 
longed  for  the  apj)les,  but  utterly  repudiated  the  manner  of  obtainiDg 
them,  especially  alter  the  stoning  operation  commenced. 

On  the  opposite  page  was  the  unfortunate  milk-maid,  who  spilled  her 
milk  whilst  she  was  endeavoring  to  decide  whetluT  her  new  gown  should 
or  should  not  be  green,  and  co!:tcmplating  a  dangerous  dash  among  the 
youthful  swains.  Then  you  just  turned  cne  leaf,  and  came  to  a  squirrel 
with  a  bushy  tail,  and  a  stag  with  branching  antlers,  and  jist  under  these 
that  ^^lovg  spelling,"  commencing:  Sign-er-ed-ing.  On  the  page  opposite 
these,  there  was  a  picture,  and  quite  an  affecting  story  of  a  farmer,  a  law- 
yer, and  a  bull  fight,  in  which  fight  one  of  the  bulls,  which  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  steer,  was  gored  to  death  ;  you  could  see  the  farmer  talking  to  the 
lawyer  in  his  study,  and  at  the  satire  time  look  around  the  comer  of  the  house 
and  see  the  bull  *'  driving  full  chisel "  into  the  steer,  in  a  manner  quite 
distressing  to  behold. 

These  exquisite  productions  of  the  fine  arts  excited  my  profoundest 
admiration,  and  caused  me  anxiously  to  count  the  pages  I  must  turn  OTer, 
before  I  would  get  to  them — the  goal  of  my  youthful  ambition.  Bat  it 
was  the  frontispiece  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  In  the  bade 
ground  of  this  picture  could  be  seen  dark  rolling  clouds,  above  which 
towered  a  lofty  temple  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  with  that  sinople  word 
**  Fame,"  which  has  thrilled  so  many  hearts,  and  nerved  so  many  annSy 
engraved  upon  its  front. 

In  the  shadow  of  this  temple,  where  the  sunlight  could  not  reach  it^ 
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and,  apparenily,  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  it,  stojd  an  Inmbler  on^i  upjn 
whose  sunless,  cheerless  summit  was  written  "  Knowledge." 

Upon  this  stood  a  young  man  with  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  an  apple  in  the  other,  who  seemtd  about  to  make  an  easy 
step  from  the  temple  of  Knowledge  to  that  of  Fame.  [I  buppose  the 
process  by  which  I  connected  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  him  who  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  temple  of  Knowledge,  with  the  one  used  upon  me  at  its  foot, 
would  legitimately  fall  under  the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas,  but 
I  had  not  studied  Stewart  then.] 

In  the  foreground  i^tood  a  tall,  masculine  looking  woman,  who  had  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  pair  of  tong^,  or  pot  hook<,  twisted  around  her 
right  leg,  and  whose  name,  i  have  since  heard,  was  MiiiCrva.  She  held 
a  little  shaver  by  the  hand,  whom  she  stcmed  to  have  aroused  out  of  bed, 
for  he  had  on  only  a  long  shirt,  from  which  fact  I  inferred  that  wo  must 
start  early  on  the  road  to  fame.  She  was  pointing  to  the  man  on  the  tem- 
ple of  Knowledge  as  though  she  would  persuade  him  to  climb  up.  The 
little  fellow  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  which  bore  a  family  likeness  to  the 
**  Elementary,"  and  gazed  boldly  at  the  cold  clifT  which  raised  its  pre- 
cipitous sides  far  above  him ;  I  thought  he  did  well  to  leave  off  his 
breeches,  if  he  was  going  up  there. 

I  could  see  no  other  possible  way  to  reach  the  temple  of  Fame,  but  up 
the  beetling  cliff  upon  which  stood  that  of  Knowledge,  and  my  doubts 
were  great  as  to  my  ability  ever  to  make  the  ascent,  as  I  had  never  been 
expert  at  climbing  trees  and  robbing  birds'  nests.  But  those  were  my 
days  of  innocent  simplicity,  and  on  arriving  at  more  mature  years,  I 
learned  that  the  genius  of  man  had  made  this  temple  more  easy  of  access, 
by  erecting  four  successive  flights  of  steps,  up  which,  by  easy  gradations, 
one  may  pass  from  the  verdant  plain  called  "  Freshman"  to  the  summit 
of  "  Senioric  Swell,"  which,  though  not  the  eminence  upon  which  stands 
the  temple  of  Knowledge,  is  hard  by,  and  of  almost  equal  height. 

After  toiling  up  three  flights,  and  almost  to  the  top  of  the  last  of  these 
6teps,'I  am  chagrined  to  find  that  Fame  has  removed  her  temple  from  this 
bill,  because  it  was  too  easy  of  access :  in  fact,  some  enterprising  Yankee 
bas  made  a  graded  road  to  its  very  summit,  and  erected  a  livery  stable  at 
its  foot,  where  fine  trotting  "  ponies"  can  be  had  for  a  mere  trifle,  war- 
ranted to  carry  you  safely  up  ;  though  I  understand  they  do  sometimes 
become  restive  at  the  half  way  house,  and  several  very  bold  riders  have 
been  thrown  ofl^  at  the  slough  biennial^  as  that  ugly  place  in  the  road  has 
not  been  bridged  yet. 
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This  same  temple  of  Fame,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  "  Jack- 
o'-the-lantern"  without  any  permanent  locality.  Formerly  it  coald  be 
reached  only  on  the  strong  war  horse,  urged  on  by  the  indomitable  coar- 
age  of  hid  fiery  rider,  but  soon  almost  any  coward,  on  never  so  small  an 
ass,  could  mount  to  it  Its  position  was  then  changed,  and  the  only  road  lay 
through  "  political  preferment,"  and  none  but  those  of  pure  heart  and 
burning  eloquence  could  obtain  admission  to  its  sacred  portals;  but  soon 
almost  any  lying  demagogue  could  write  his  name  upon  its  topmost  stone; 
then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time  that  little  pre-fix  **  in"  was  written  be- 
fore "  famous,"  slightly  modifying  its  original  signification. 

Since  she  has  removed  her  shrine  from  the  hill  of  Science,  I  have  been 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  where  Fame  will  next  erect  it.  I  think  the  time 
is  even  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  the  road  to  this  temple  will  be 
found  to  lead  only  through  the  small  wicket  gate  that  Bunyan  saw ;  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  its  position  be  permanent  as  it  will  be  glorious. 


4   ^ 
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'<  There  is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry,"  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Euclid.  The  paraphrase  of  the  proverb,  is  this : — By  no  path  of  indo- 
lence or  luxury,  can  a  man  arrive  at  proficiency,  in  any  branch  of  scienoe 
or  literature :  that  self-indulgence,  and  excellence  in  scholarship,  are 
things  incompatible ;  and  that  persevering  personal  exertion  is  the  only 
key  which  will  unlock  the  treasure-house  of  knowledge.  These  are 
truths,  not  only  little  short  of  axioms,  but  also  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years.  No  man  has  ever  yet  attained 
substantial  success  in  law,  politics,  or  divinity,  or  in  any  department  of 
literature,  but  by  the  Inborious  exertions  of  his  own  mind.  And  so  we 
would  be  justified  in  supposing  that  any  attempt  to  reach  such  success  io 
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any  other  way,  would  be  futile  ;  that  since  there  has  been  no  "  royal  road 
to  learning,"  there  never  can  be  any,  should  the  earth  revolve  forever. 
We  wish  to  notice  briefly,  the  disastrous  result  of  a  recent  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  royal  road  to  classical  learning ;  a  department,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  requirement  of  a  constant,  patient  exercise  of  the  memory 
in  the  acquisition  of  wonls,  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  sentences, 
proficiency  is  attained,  by  perhaps  unusual  exertions. 

There  has  within  a  few  years  past,  appeared  a  set  of  literal  translations 
of  the  Classics,  published  by  H.  G.  Bohn,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Lon- 
don ;  which  obviate  the  necessity  of  the* exercise  of  energy  and  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  since  there  is  furnislied  him  in  these  transla- 
tions, a  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  text.s.  These 
books  were  certainly  primarily  designed,  we  think,  for  sale  among  stu- 
dents in  College ;  since  not  only  do  they  find  among  them  their  greatest 
market,  (being  now  found,  we  hav^e  no  doubt,  in  the  library  of  almost 
every  college  student  in  the  land,)  but  so  far  as  they  are  works  of  a  gen- 
eral literary  character,  and  as  such  alone  could  they  interest  the  general 
reader,  they  are  destitute  of  all  merit.  These  translations,  seized  upon  as 
it  was  to  be  expected  they  would  be,  by  the  students  of  our  colleges,  have 
greatly  injured  the  individual  scholarship  of  those  who  use  them,  and  thus 
have  lowered  the  general  classical  acquirements  of  the  community. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  the  classics  have  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  course  of  study,  usually  thought  necessary  to  be  pursued 
by  ail  who  would  acquire  a  liberal  education.  Their  use  has  been  com- 
mended by  the  universal  testimony  of  the  greatest  scholars  and,  wisest 
men  the  world  has  seen,  and  by  arguments  irrefutable,  so  often  published 
and  so  well  known,  in  college  at  least,  that  we  will  not  detain  the  reader 
by  any  recapitulation  of  them.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  a  course  of  Latin 
and  Greek  classics  is  now  found  in  the  schedule  of  study  of  every  college 
in  the  land.  No  voice  has  till  recently  been  raised  in  opposition  to  their 
use,  and  is  now  raised,  only  because  it  is  believed  they  fail  of  their  object 

A  comparison  between  the  acquirements  of  the  students  of  the  present 

day,  and  the  students  of  seventy  or  more  years  ago,  in  this  country,  will 

show  the  vast  superiority  of  the  former  days  in  classical  learning.     An 

applicant  for  admission  into  college  now,  need  have  but  a  smattering  of 

grammar,  be  able  to  read  a  book  or  two  of  Anabasis,  and  in  Virgil  or 

Cicero's  Orations  ;  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  which  has  been  beaten  into  him 

as  it  were  by  the  birch  stick.     An  applicant  for  admission  into  college 

a  century  ago,  had  to  sustain  an  examination  that  a  ienior  of  the 
4 
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present  daj  might  well  shrink  from.  Now,  orations  in  Latin  and  Greek 
are  unknown,  except  the  Latin  Salutatory  at  Commencement,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  orations  in  Junior  exhibitions ;  then,  orations  could  not 
be  delivered  in  English,  except  by  special  permission,  but  were  required 
to  be  in  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew.  Examinations  now,  are  held  solely  in 
the  text  books  read  ;  then,  students  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  were  required  to  be  ready  to  sustain 
an  examination  in  any  text  book  in  these  languages.  Besidei>,  long  '*  orig- 
inal compositions,"  or  compositions  in  Latin,  and  original  versification  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  among  the  common  requirements.  In  fact,  Latin 
came  to  be  used  as  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  the  use  of  the  English  was 
prohibited.  Consequently,  a  classical  tone  was  given  to  the  literature  and 
habits  of  those  days.  Not  only  do  the  writings  of  the  scholars  of  that 
time  abound  in  classical  quotations  and  allusions,  and  their  styles  seemed 
formed  in  the  purest  moulds,  but  the  men  themselves,  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors,  with  which  they  were  so  conversant 
Hence  that  great  acutcness  of  expression  and  richness  of  illustration, 
which  nothing  can  more  promote,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  precise 
and  exuberant  Greek.  And  we  have  sometimes  thought,  that  that  great 
urbanity  and  firmness  of  purpose,  so  markedly  characteristic  of  the  "gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,"  was  gained  in  a  great  degree,  from  an  intimacy 
with  the  dignified  and  masculine  Latin,  the  language  of  Brutus  and  of 
the  "  unshorn  Cato."  The  general  state  of  Classical  acquirements  at  the 
present  time,  can  be  fairly  shown  from  this.  It  is  a  common  remark 
among  college  students,  that  the  greater  portion  of  under-graduates  know 
less  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  time  they  take  their  diplomas,  than  they 
did  when  they  entered  as  Freshmen.  This  testimony  is  the  strongest 
possible,  and  so  far  as  we  know  has  no  exceptions.  It  is  a  lamentable 
truth.  And  there  are  few  in  the  better  half,  who  if  called  upon  to  trans- 
late ofi*-hand  some  Greek  sentence  which  they  had  not  seen  before,  would 
not  be  obliged  to  decline.  We  are  not  croaking,  when  we  say  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  general  feeling  in  college,  thai  Greek  and  Latin  scholar- 
ship is  not  now  what  it  should  be. 

Now  wc  feel  warranted  to  assert,  that  this  state  of  things  has  been 
brought  about  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  the  introduction  and  use  in  col- 
lege, of  literal  translations  of  the  classics, — warranted  by  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  for  these  translations  hold  out  an  inducement  to  the  student  for 
indulgence  in  indolence  and  carelessness, — they  lead  him  to  think  that  the 
road  to  learning  has  been,  in  the  progress  of  all  things,  made  a  road  of 
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ease  and  luxury — that  there  is  a  "royal  road  to  learning ;"  warranted 
also,  by  the  confessions  we  daily  hear  from  those  who  have  been  taken  in 
the  trap,  of  the  great  injury  the  use  of  these  translations  has  been  to  their 
scholarship.  And  if  we  have  given  the  true  reason,  then  is  Mr.  Bohn, 
by  the  publication  of  the  "  Classical  Library "  especially  guilty.  But 
there  are  tw^o  special  pleas  which  Mr.  Bohn  may  put  in,  either  of  which, 
if  true,  will  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of  making  money  by  the 
"  vending  of  noxious  drugs,"  destructive  of  scholarship.  He  is  not  guilty, 
if  he  can  show  that  these  "  literal  translations "  are  a  real  assistance  to 
scholars,  or  else  that  he  publishes  them  as  mere  literary  works,  for  the 
general  reader,  and  that  their  present  use  in  colleges  was  not  his  design. 

Now  the  first  point  has  been  discussed  too  often  to  require  much  notice 
here.  It  would  be  strange  if  a  translation,  which  furnishes  at  hand  to  the 
student,  the  whole  construction  of  the  text,  and  thus  destroys  the  neces* 
sity  of  his  own  exertions,  should  be  of  any  benefit.  But  if  it  be  said  that 
he  needs  some  guide  to  correct  his  own  translations, /ree  translations  will 
serve  as  such  a  guide,  so  far  as  to  tell  him  if  he  have  the  right  idea,  and 
yet  not  give  him  the  construction.  Moreover  we  have  able  Professors 
and  teachers,  competent  to  correct  our  mistranslations.  Besides,  if  Mr. 
Bohn  has  regard  to  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge,  he  broaches  this 
idea  (if  he  does  broach  it)  in  the  face  of  the  judgment  of  the  best  scholars 
in  England ;  among  whom  may  be  named  that  great  champion  of  true 
scholarship,  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  long  review  of  Mr. 
Bohn's  Translations,  but  will  give  the  reader  one  or  two  short  extracts 
from  the  translation  of  Sophocles'  Tragedies,  as  specimens  of  the  literary 
beauties  of  these  works.  The  opening  of  Oedipus  Tyrannus  is  transla- 
ted thus : — 

"Oedipus,  my  children,  youthful  generation  of  Cadmus  of  old,  what  can 
be  (the  meaning  of)  these  sittings  ye  are  thronging  hither  before  me,  deco- 
rated with  suppliant  branches  ?  whilst  the  city  is  at  the  same  time  fraught 
with  incense-offerings«  and  at  the  same  time  with  both  psean-hymns  and 
wailings.  Which  things,  I  thinking  it  mj  duty  not  to  hear  from  otherSi 
and  those  messengers,  my  children,  have  myself  come  hither ;  I,  Oedipusi 
styled  by  all  the  illustrious.  But,  O  aged  man,  say,  since  it  naturally 
becomes  thee  to  speak  in  behalf  of  these,  in  what  mood  ye  stand  affected ; 
fearing,  or  earnestly  seeking ;  since  I  would  willingly  give  yon  every 
succour ;  for  I  were  unfeeling  not  to  compassionate  a  meeting  such  as  this** 
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But  we  especially  admire  the  translation  of  tbe  first  chorus  in  Antigone' 
At  the  one  hundreth  line  of  the  original,  the  translation  goes  thus : 

Chorum. — '^  Beam  of  the  sun,  that  hath  shone  the  fairest  light  of  all  before 
to  seven-gated  Thebes,  thou  hast  at  length  gleamed  forth,  oh  eye  of  golden 
day  !  coming  above  the  channels  of  Dirce*s  streams,  having  driven  a  hasty 
onward  fugitive  with  keener  -urged  rein  the  chief  of  the  silver  shield,  who 
came  from  Argos  with  all  his  panoply, — whom,  shrilly  clamoring,  against 
our  land,  uproused  by  a  doubtful  contest,  Folynices,  like  an  eagle  hovered 
over  the  earth  covered  with  the  wing  of  white  snow,  with  many  a  shield, 
and  with  plumed  helms.  And  having  taken  his  stand  above  our  palaces, 
ravening  all  around  with  bloody  spears  the  outlets  of  the  seven  gates,  he 
departed  before  that  he  had  gorged  his  jaws  with  our  blood,  and  pitchj 
flame  had  seized  the  coronet  of  our  towers :  such  a  martial  clatter  was 
raised  in  his  rear  by  the  dragon  his  match,  as  could  not  be  overcome. 
For  Jove  beyond  measure  hates  the  vaunts  of  a  haughty  tongue ;  and 
seeing  them  rushing  on  in  a  mighty  stream,  with  the  clangor  of  gold,  and 
in  the  pride  of  armor,  he  dashes  down  with  brandished  flame,  him,  who 
was  already  hastening  to  shout  forth  the  strain  of  victory  on  the  summits  of 
the  battlements.  And  the  bearer  of  the  fire  fell  shattered  with  rebound 
on  earth,  he  who  then  raging  with  frantic  spirit,  blew  upon  us  with  the 
blasts  of  most  hateful  winds.  And  in  one  quarter  a  different  fortune  in- 
deed prevailed,  but  mighty  Mars  leading  the  right  wing  and  thickening 
the  fray,  directed  other  evils  against  others,"  &c,  &c 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  '<  style"  of  the  whole  book,  and  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  the  whole  "  Classical  (?)  Library  ;"  at  least  so  far  as  the  literal 
translations  go,  for  it  is  of  these  we  are  speaking.  Now  Sophocles  has  a 
great  reputation  as  a  poet  of  unusual  pathos  and  beauty.  The  original 
Greek,  in  its  smooth  Iambics,  is  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  and  some  of  its  po- 
etic translations  are  exceedingly  fine  reading.  But  we  leave  it  to  Uie 
reader,  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Bohn,  who  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  of  liberal 
education,  if  the  reputation  of  Sophocles  would  not  suffer  greatly,  were  we 
to  take  this  translation  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  poetry  ?  The  choroses  have 
been  represented  to  us  by  critics,  as  remarkable  for  fine  metaphors,  and 
beautiful  and  exuberant  imagery ;  and  indeed  we  behold  the  metaphors 
and  the  imagery,  but  they  so  greatly  lack  a  happy  combination,  that  we 
feel  little  pleasure  in  finding  them ;  indeed,  to  us  the  chief  concern  is  to 
make  sensible  English  of  the  mass  of  words.  As  when  the  traveler  gasei 
upon  the  ruins  of  some  mighty  temple,  and  finds  here  but  a  broken  but- 
tress, and  there  but  a  prostrate  column,  yet  gains  no  idea  of  the  iemjflk 
itself,  in  its  noble  proportions,  so  much  fiuned* 
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The  translators  of  Bohn's  Classics  display  a  thorough  khowledge  of 
the  syntax  of  the  Greek  text ;  and  we  have  doubtless  in  these  volumes, 
good  word  for  word  translations.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that  there  is  a  poetic  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration — that  any 
translation,  which  does  not  transfer  the  Latin  or  Greek  idiom  into  the 
English,  but  retains  the  original  idiom  in  the  English  version,  as  do  almost 
all  of  Bohn*s  books,  will  be  a  failure — that,  that  which  conveys  to  the 
reader  the  author's  idea  and  spirit  most  perfectly,  is  really  the  most  correct 
translation. 

So  we  think  that  the  idea  of  these  books  ever  becoming  popular  reading, 
is  absurd.  But  they  pay  Mr.  Bohn.  Sold  at  a  low  price,  numbers  being 
constantly  published,  students  will  be  purchasers,  though  it  be,  as  with  the 
users  of  opium,  to  their  own  great  injury.  But  let  the  question  be,  can 
nothing  be  done  to  offset  the  bad  influence  of  these  books  on  the  general 
classical  education  of  the  country.  It  may  be  replied,  that  the  student 
should  exercise  self-control,  and  not  use  translations.  It  is  very  well  to 
say,  but  well  in  theory  only.  If  placed  before  him,  it  is  human  nature  to 
use  them,  and  use  them  he  will.  The  Freshman,  indeed,  during  his 
first  term,  shuns  the  sight  of  a  translation  to  Livy,  as  of  some  venomous 
serpent;  during  the  second  term  he  steals  cautious  glances  at  a  Smart's 
Horace,  or  translation  of  Homer,  but  keeps  it  most  of  the  time  under  lock 
and  key ;  the  third  term,  his  class  boldly  send  for  Bohn's  Thucydides, 
which  is  generally  sent  in  the  same  package  with  Owen's ;  and  the  Soph- 
omore takes  a  sort  of  delight  in  reviewing  the  marshaled  array  of  blue 
backs  on  his  library  shelves. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  penning  the  above,  we  are  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  satire  of  our  college  readers.  They  will  apply  to  us  the  "  Argument 
turn  ad  hominum,^*  and  tell  us  we  had  better  have  headed  this  article, 
"  Confessions  of  a  Reformed  Pony-User,"  or  some  such  expressive  title. 
Very  well — we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  how  much  ive  have  used  transla- 
tions, but  so  far  as  we  may  have  used  them,  we  have  received  only  injury ; 
and  so  far  as  the  above  statements  may  be  our  "  confessions,"  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  more  weight. 

It  is  now  openly  debated,  whether  we  had  not  better  strike  out  the 
Classics  from  our  course  of  instruction,  as  failing  to  attain  their  object 
But  we  trust  that  our  seats  of  learning,  will  ever  be  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
We  firmly  believe  that  a  classical  education,  is  the  very  best  discipline  for 
the  mind ;  and  certainly,  the  road  to  classical  learning  is  one  strewn  with 
flowers.    We  have  found  beauty  in  the  varied  metres  of  Horace,  and  in 
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his  graceful  and  felicitous  odes  ;  whether  he  sings  of  his  love  for  Ljdia, 
the  death  of  the  youthful  Mystes,  or  the  "  firm  mind  of  Cato  ;*'  there  is  cer- 
tainly pleasure  to  he  found  in  reading  the  bold  invectives  of  Cicero,  or  the 
terse,  yet  full  descriptions  of  Tacitus ;  and  no  one  who  has  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  can  fail  of  admiring  the  Latin  language,  for  its  noted 
masculine  dignity.  And  if  there  is  so  much  to  be  admired  in  the  Latin, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  Greet,  **  the  language  of  the  Gods  ?"  All  of  oar 
college  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the  beautiful  eulogy  of  Coleridge, 
which  Crosby  has  prefixed  to  his  grammar,  to  invite,  as  it  were,  a  stodj 
of  a  not  very  interesting  book,  but  which  serves  as  a  path  to  a  "  promised 
land." 

"  Greek,  the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old  world ;  as  universal  as 
our  race,  as  individual  as  ourselves ;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  indefatigable 
strength,  with  the  complication  and  the  distinctness  of  nature  herself;  to 
which  nothing  was  vulgar,  from  which  nothing  was  excluded;  speaking 
to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking  to  the  mind  like  English  ;  with  words  like 
pictures ;  with  words  like  the  gossamer  film  of  the  summer ;  at  once  the 
variety  and  picturesqueness  of  Homer,  the  gloom  and  intensity  of  Aeschy- 
lus ;  not  compressed  to  the  closest  by  Thucydides,  not  fathomed  to  the  bot- 
tom by  Plato,  nor  sounded  with  all  its  thunders,  nor  lit  up  with  all  its  ar- 
dors, even  under  the  Promethian  touch  of  Demosthenes  !" 

Our  fathers  wandered  in  the  Enchanted  Land,  where  the  Muses  hold 
their  seats.  We  also  would  sit  by  their  fountains^  and  listen  to  their 
oracles. 
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When  Sssostris,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  extended  his  arms  to  the 
Hjdaspes,  he  established  a  precedent  which  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by 
succeeding  conquerors.  While  each  fortunate  expedition  to  the  Indian 
peninsular  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  West  by  spreading  the  fame  of 
its  exhaustless  riches,  it  also  proved  the  defenceless  state  of  those  riches 
and  the  indolence  of  the  tropical  nations.  Accordingly,  Hindostan,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  suffered  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  conquests,  or  rather  inroads,  inflicted  by  eight  of  the  boasted 
heroes  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  omitting  the  allegorical  progress 
of  Bacchus.  But  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  v;ho  acquired 
any  clear  knowledge  of,  or  permanent  sway  in  those  remote  regions. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  their  eastern  dominion,  a  few  de- 
scriptive remarks  might  be  of  tfee  in  guiding  the  reader.  Hindostan  on 
the  norlh  is  defended  by  the  sublime  natural  bulwarks  of  the  Himalayas. 
This  ridge,  as  it  gradually  descends  to  the  vast  level  region  at  its  base, 
presents  in  its  stupendous  ranges  the  various  growth  and  temperature  of 
the  poles  and  the  tropics.  From  founts  concealed  within  the  eternal  gla-' 
ciers  of  those  mountains,  where  the  eye  of  man  has  never  penetrated, 
numerous  streams  descend  to  the  plains  lying  between  the  Punjab  and 
Bengal,  called  the  Plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  fertilizing  a  tract 
many  hundred  miles  in  extent.  Notwithstanding  the  oft  repeated  ravages 
of  pestilence  and  war,  cultivation  has  in  all  ages  rendered  this  vast  plateau 
smiling  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  This  has  been  the  battle  ground  of 
India's  invaders;  this  has  been  the  seat  of  the  magnificent  Patau  and 
Mogul  dynasties ;  and  this,  to  come  down  to  our  times,  is  the  arena  where 
Islamism  is  making  an  expiring  struggle  against  English  aggression. 

The  Deccan,  or  peninsular  India,  presents  a  totally  different  aspect. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  defined  by  a  series  of  heights,  at  both  extremities 
of  which  commence  the  Ghauts,  which  girdle  the  seaboard  of  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar.  These  ranges  are  clothed  with  all  the  vegetable  lux- 
ariance  of  the  tropics.    The  feathery  palm,  the  acacia,  the  cocoa  and  the 
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cinnamon  blend  their  foliage  with  numerous  parasitic  plants,  while  aboTe 
all  towers  the  majestic  Teak,  the  oak  of  the  Indies.  The  table-land  of 
the  interior,  rising  alternately  from  three  to  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  has  ever  been  occupied  by  numerous  ephemeral  principalities,  which 
have  risen  and  decayed  with  a  rapidity  that  finds  no  parallel,  except  be- 
yond the  Persian  gulf.  Here  are  found  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
which  have  been  the  source  of  oriental  splendor.  The  climate  of  tliis 
lofty  country,  displays  near  the  Equator  the  salubrity  of  the  temperate 
zone. 

Its  rolling  expanse  is  swept  on  either  hand  by  gentle  gales,  which  blow 
periodically,  perfuming  the  atmosphere  with  the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic 
groves,  which  diversify  the  landscape.  Here  the  soul,  refreshed  by  ihe 
amenity  of  the  scenery,  the  softness  of  the  air,  and  the  purity  of  the 
spangling  firmament,  finds  realized  the  Elysium  of  Virgil,  the  Atlantis  of 
Plato,  and  the  visions  of  the  poet  of  all  ages. 

The  profound  abysses  and  perilous  defiles  of  the  Himalayah,  although 
surmounted  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  conquerors,  have  hitherto  pre- 
sented a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  passage  of  caravans,  the  Eastern  method 
of  transporting  merchandise.  The  expeditions  of  Scylax  and  Nearchus, 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  maintaining  intercourse  between  the  West 
and  the  East  by  sea,  and  this  has  been  the  course  adopted  to  the  present 
day.  The  tedious  coasting  voyage  was  fortunately  at  an  early  period,  con- 
siderably shortened  by  the  sagacity  and  boldness  of  one  Hippalus,  who 
observed  the  steady  return  of  the  monsoon,  and  steered  before  it  directly 
across  the  ocean  from  the  Red  Sea. 

Myos  Hormos,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ormus  on  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
at  different  times  been  the  favored  emporiums  of  Indian  trade.  Daring 
the  prosperity  of  the  formei^  the  gems,  the  silk  and  the  spices  waf^  to 
its  port,  were  conveyed  to  the  Nile,  down  which  they  reached  Alexandria, 
from  whence  they  enriched  imperial  Rome.  So  great  was  this  traffic, 
that,  since  the  Indians  accepted  chiefiy  silver  and  gold  in  retarn  for  their 
wares,  "  it  was  deemed,"  observes  Gibbon,  **  a  complaint  worthy  of  the 
gravity  of  the  senate,  that  in  the  purchase  of  female  ornaments,  the 
wealth  of  the  state  was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and  hostile 
nations."  When  the  Roman  Empire  was  dissolved  Ormus  attracted  the 
fleets  sailing  from  the  Malabar  coast.  And  the  gallies  of  Italj,  commaoi- 
cating  with  the  caravans  proceeding  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
founded  in  the  middle  ages  the  power  and  magnificence  of  Pisa,  Venice 
and  Genoa,  on  the  riches  of  the  remote  East 
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As  a  long  intervening  space  of  time  between  us  and  antiquity  tends  to 
throw  an  air  of  romance  over  the  events  of  past  ages ;  so  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  India,  and  its  distance  from  the  nations  of  the  Occident  contribu- 
ted to  diffuse  an  air  of  enchantment  over  its  spice-bearing  regions.  This 
exalted  opinion  of  the  Indies  was  increased  by  the  obscure  and  marvel- 
ous tales  disseminated  throughout  Europe  by  the  Crusaders.  Travelers, 
whose  native  enterprise  and  inquisitiveness  had  induced  them  to  penetrate 
to  the  extremities  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  occasionally  returned  to  the 
West,  laden  with  treasure  and  confirming  the  reported  opulence  of  the 
Orient.  Such  were  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  the  Polos.  The  ignorance 
of  the  age  confounded  the  names  of  Kambalu,  Cipango  and  Eathay  with 
the  Indies,  and  the  Indies  were  supposed  to  be  of  such  extent,  that  a  few 
days  sail  to  the  westward  of  Europe  would  discover  a  speedy  method  of 
transit  for  the  merchandise  of  the  East.  The  visionary  temperament  of 
Columbus  kindled  at  this  conjecture,  and  it  was  with  the  hope  of  such  a 
discovery  that  he  sailed  from  Falos.  The  phantom  renown  of  Prester 
John  was  now  at  its  height ;  but  like  a  meteor  of  the  Fenlands  be  inces- 
santly eluded  the  search  of  Christendom. 

At  this  epoch,  a  series  of  able  and  patriotic  monarchs  enabled  the  small 
kingdom  of  Portugal  tp  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  emboldened  her  navies 
to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  whole  nation  was  moved  by 
that  lofty  enthusiasm,  that  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  inspired  by  their 
long  and  successful  contests  with  the  Moors.  The  strains  of  Portugal's 
most  illustrious  bards  were  now  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  the 
martial  youth  bu  med  to  emulate  their  fathers'  glory,  and  spread  the  fame 
of  their  country  by  conquest,  and  a  generous  policy  distinguished  the  sway 
of  the  Burgundian  line.  But  the  growing  power  of  Spain  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  the  sturdy  resistance  of  the  Mohommedans  beyond  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  seemed  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  extending 
the  dominion  of  this  miniature  kingdom.  It  was  to  the  ocean  alone  that 
the  national  ardor  could  turn  with  any  hope  of  success.  At  this  juncture, 
the  thousand  and  one  legends  concerning  St.  Brandan's  isle,  Eathay,  and 
Cipango,  allured  the  Portuguese  to  follow  the  path  of  maritime  discovery, 
and  they  boldly  launched  their  caravals  on  the  unexplored  Atlantic,  in 
search  of  these  shadowy  realn^. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Lisbon  pilots  was  soon  crowned  by  the  sight  of 

the  Madeiras.    Their  daring  skill  urged  them  past  the  stormy  headland 

of  Bojador,  and  rewarded  them  after  a  few  years  with  the  ivory  and  gold 

of  Senegambia ;  thus  guiding  them  beyond  the  utmost  limits  assigned  to 
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Fhoinician  and  C&rtliagenUn  discoverj.  Finally,  after  the  mouth  of  ths 
Congo  had  heen  attained,  John  11,  the  noblest  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archs,  delermined  by  a  grand  effort  to  achieve  the  circuit  of  Africa.  Bai- 
tholomew  Diaz  naa  the  commander  of  this  expedition.  After  losing  sight 
of  the  Congo,  a  terrific  tempest  overtook  his  vesflel,  and  swept  it  into  the 
&oxen  seas  of  the  Anlartic  zone ;  his  nas 

"  the  fint  that  erer  bnnt 
Inlo  Uial  aiieat  •ea." 
When  a  change  of  wind  restored  hiim  to  milder  latitades,  the  clamors  of 
his  crew  obliged  him  to  steer  for  the  North,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  the  mighty  Cape,  which  had  throughout  the  ages  bafHed  the  pursuit 
of  the  nations,  loomed  up  before  him,  awful  in  its  solitnde.  Camoen'} 
description  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape  appearing  in  threatening  grandeur 
before  the  venturous  navigators,  is  one  of  the  sublimest  conceptions  that 
has  been  produced  by  the  human  intellect. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  in  a  nation's  prosperous  era,  genius  as- 
sumes her  authority,  ushering  before  the  world  in  crowds,  individuals  of 
distinguished  character  whose  shining  qualities  at  a  less  favorable  period, 
might  have  remained  dormant  or  unnoticed.  So  was  it  with  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  and  with  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and 
thus  was  it  with  Portugal  in  her  palmiest  days.  The  enlightened  coun 
of  KjDg  John  attracted  a  constellation  of  illustrious  men,  that  might  have 
graced  the  annals  of  the  proudest  people.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Vasco  De  Gama,  a  name  always  associated  with  that  of  India.  He  sailed 
in  14!)7,  Sve  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  western  continent, 
and  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  after  a  voyage  of  four  months. 
Various  curious  and  elartling  adventures  attended  his  progress  up  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Among  other  events,  be  heard  on  this  coast  of 
the  semi-christian  but  barbaric  sovereign  of  Abyssinia ;  with  a  L'veliness 
of  fancy  peculiar  to  the  discoverers  of  that  age,  he  at  once  concluded  that 
this  could  be  no  other  than  the  far  famed  Prcster  John.  A  little  reflec- 
tion might  have  convinced  him  of  his  fallacy,  since  Frester  John,  if  ever 
he  existed,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an  Asiatic  monarch.  Having 
procured  a  pilot  at  Melinda,  De  Gama  finally  turned  bis  prow  towards 
India,  and  performed  the  vcyage  in  safety,  anchoring  in  the  port  of  Cal- 
icut. The  Zamorin  of  that  city  was  the  first  Indian  prince  who  suffered 
from  European  aggreaaion. 

The  expedition  immediately  succeeding  that  of  YuGo  De  Qamjt  ww 
fitted  out  on  a  formidable  scale,  but  it  ia  cUIefiy  imporbmt  is  the  ooe  wliich 
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discovered  and  took  possession  of  Brazil.  It  never  occurred  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, then  arrogant  with  success,  that  this  region  would  in  after  tinges 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  house  of  Braganza.  After  performing  prodigies 
of  valor,  the  Portuguese  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  various  im- 
portant points  on  the  Malabar  coast  A  vice-royalty  was  soon  eotablislt^edi 
and  Almeida  was  the  first  who  assumed  that  office.  He  was  followed  bj 
Albuquerque,  whose  celebrity  still  resounds  throughout  the  East. 

On  the  coast  of  Canara,  in  the  Deccan,  lies  the  small  island  of  Goa. 
It  was  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  governed  by  a  ppyereign  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mogdls.  No  sooneV  had  Albuquerqc^e  attained 
to  the  viceroyalty,  than  he  determined  on  the  acquisition  of  Goa,  whichy 
firom  its  central  and  insular  position,  might  well  become  a  station  for  hia 
fleets,  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  his  forces,  and  a  starting  point 
firom  whence  to  set  out  on  his  vast  schemes  of  conquest.  In  a  word,  he 
here  determined  to  found  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  In- 
dies. With  consummate  skill  he  twifse  carried  the  foi^catioof  of  the 
island,  and  twice  sustained  there  with,  a  handful  of  herpes,  the  over- 
whelming hosts  of  the  injured  monarch,  who  wa^  finally  obliged  .in  despfur 
to  leave  his  capital  in  Uie  hands  of  the  invader.  Goa,  the  first  secure 
possession  of  Portugal  in  India,  is  the  last  which  remains  to  her  in  her 
decline. 

Malacca  in  the  East,  fmd  Orpius  in  the  West,  next  allured  the  ambition 
of  the  Portuguese  Cortez.  Malacca  was  the  Key  to  the  islands  of  Ma- 
laysia, which  lay  indefinitely  to  the  eastward,  the  fabled  source  of  all 
wealth,  luxuriance  and  prosperity.  When  Malacca  fell,  the  doom  of  Ormus 
was  sealed,  ^  that  great  city  wherein  were  made  rich  all  that  had  ships  on 
the  sea,  by  reason  of  her  costliness.''  Although  when  she  first  qame 
under  the  rule  of  her  new  masters,  Ormus  retained  much  of  her  pristine 
glory,  she  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  Within  the  last  century  she 
has  faUen  rapidly  to  decay,  only  an  insigni^cant  town  surviving  to  m^rk 
the  site  of  a  mi^;nificence  which  rivaled  that  of  Aradus  and  Tyre.  The 
fisherman  spreads  his  net  where  the  palaces  of  princes  arose,  and  the 
scream  of  the  seabird  is  heard  thero,  instead  of  the  melodioujv  refirains  of 
viol  and  of  dnlcimar,  ,t)iat  once  floated  over  the  moonlight  billow. 
.  At  the  4eath  of  Albiiquerque  in  1515,  the  standard  of  Portugal  was 
feared  and  respect^  from  Babelmandel  to  Tidore*  The  career  of  t£b 
Portuguese  in  India  bears. a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  conqucurts 
ip  America.  For  the  ardent  ener^  of  Columbus,  we  flnd  a  pandlel  in 
the  enthusiastic  enterprise  of  Bartholomew  IKaz.    To  the  desperate  valor 
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of  Cortez  and  Ojeda,  corresponds  the  heroism  of  Pucheoo  and  Almeida 
To  the  visionarj  aspirations  of  Ponce  De  Leon  and  Nones  de  Balboa,  if 
opposed  the  romantic  and  successful  ambition  of  Yasco  De  Gama  and 
Albuquerque.  The  almost  superhuman  exploits  achieved  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World,  were  rivaled  bj  the  deeds  performed  by  the  victori- 
oos  Portuguese,  with  whom  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  "  chase  a  thousand.' 
Whatever  may  have  b^en  their  spirit  in  afler  ages  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
conquerors  of  the  Moors  entirely  vindicated  their  race  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  pusillanimity* 

The  Spaniards  intermarried  with  the  weak-minded  Aborigines  of  the 
West  Indies,  thus  degenerating  their  European  stock.  The  Portuguese 
also  intermarried  with  the  fenuiles  of  Hindostan,  prodndng  a  mixed  race, 
which  is  still  found  in  India,  and  is  there  considered  as  the  lowest  order 
of  mankind.  We  state  the  fact,  leaving  it  to  physiologists  to  explain  the 
eanse  of  such  degeneracy. 

An  amusing  instance  of  matrimony  is  recorded  in  the  dironides  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  resembling  a  similar  event  in  the  history  of  infant 
Home.  Having  taken  a  number  of  female  captives,  the  viceroy  of  6oa 
was  desirous  of  turning  them  to  account;  he  accordingly  made  tearch  in 
his  garrison,  and  found  an  equal  number  of  bachelors  who  were  anxious 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Hymen.  The  happy  individuals  were  accordingly 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  once  for  all. 
At  this  juncture  the  sacristan  most  unfortunately  extinguished  the  lights, 
thereby  rendering  recognition  between  the  parties  impossible.  When 
morning  at  length  arrived,  it  was  decided,  afler  mature  reflection,  that 
each  cabalero  should  be  content  with  the  wife  allotted  to  him  by  accident. 

Like  most  nations  of  mushroom  growth,  Portugal  was  soon  scorched 
by  the  very  excess  of  her  glory.  Her  enterprise  decreased,  her  kings 
ceased  to  inherit  with  the  crown  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  into  the  kingdom,  completed 
her  downfalL  The  languor  of  the  mother  country  was  communicated  to 
her  remotest  provinces,  and  when  the  Dutch  appeared  in  the  East  Indies,  at 
the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  they  found  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  deprive  the  Portuguese  of  their  possessions.  They  applied  themselves 
to  the  task  with  that  dogged  resolution  which  has  always  character- 
ized Dutch  aggression  in  foreign  lands.  Above  all  they  had  for  their 
ally  a  very  easy  conscience,  which  allowed  them  to  slaughter,  pillage,  and 
break  treaties  without  the  slightest  pangs  of  remorse.  The  Dutch  have 
been  in  their  day  by  no  means  such  comical  and  iDaSenaive  beinn  as  Ir> 
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ving  and  other  mock  satirists  would  have  us  believe.  No  invaders  of  In- 
dia have  equaled  their  treachery  and  bloodthirstiness. 

Goa  still  continues  in  appearance  one  of  the  noblest  cities  beyond  the 
Red  Sea.  "But  the  Inquisition,  that  scourge  of  Christendom  invented  by 
the  modem  Babylon,  which,  like  the  serpent  of  the  fable,  has  mortally 
stung  the  vitals  of  every  nation  that  has  taken  it  into  its  bosom,  displays 
its  insidious  power  even  here,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth*  For  nearly  three 
centuries,  in  spite  of  the  neighboring  influence  of  the  English  East  India 
Company,  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office,  with  their  two  hundred  living 
tombs,  stood  triumphant  by  the  side  of  the  viceroy's  palace.  The  statue 
of  Yasco  De  Gama,  standing  for  ages  over  the  portal  of  that  palace,  if  it 
bad  a  tongue  could  relate  a  tale  of  horror  that  would  freeze  the  blood* 
The  influence  of  this  terrible  tribunal  was  felt,  like  the  shadow  of  the 
deadly  Upas,  over  the  whole  of  India,  and  even  Englishmen  have  repeat- 
edly experienced  its  tender  mercies.  Pietro  Delia  yalli,'ai  distinguished 
traveler  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  Boman  Catholic,  bears  testi- 
mony, '^  that  there  was  more  security  and  pleasure  among  pagans,  or  even 
among  heretics,  than  in  this  Portuguese  city,  where  all  strangers  were 
regarded  with  horror,  and  met  with  nothing  but  baseness  and  treachery*'' 
So  completely  did  the  Jesuits  assert  their  authority  in  Goa,  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  Portuguese  residents  removed  many  years  since  to  New 
Goa,  ten  miles  distant.  Thus  a  republic  of  priests  was  virtually  formed, 
who  adorned  their  capital  with  no  less  than  two  hundred  churches,  built 
and  lavishly  beautified  with  thejiccumulated  wealth  of  provinces,  k  the 
church  of  St.  Francis,  in  a  nMiument  glittering  with  precious  stones,  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  evangelist  of  India,  to  whose 
prayers  the  Portuguese  attribute  the  preservation  of  Goa,  while  most  of 
their  other  colonies  have  fallen  away.  It 'is  a  pleasant  task  to  state  that 
in  the  year  1815  this  hot  bed  of  iniquity  was  abolished  forever,  but  it  has 
left  traces  that  ages  can  hardly  efiace. 

The  Portuguese  dominion  in  the  East  Indies  presents  one  of  those  bril- 
liant phenomena  in  the  career  of  the  human  race,  which  have  occasionally 
appeared  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  dazzling  the  world  for  a  time,  and  then 
vanishing  in  eternal  gloom.  Imagine  for  a  mometit  that  Portugal,  a  little 
strip  on  the  seaboard  of  Europe,  should  once  have  exercised  sovereignty 
beyond  the  rising  of  the  sun,  over  regions  extending  from  Africa  to  the 
Pacific ;  imagine  Albuquerque  seated  on  his  throne  at  Groa,  assuming  the 
courtly  magnificence  of  an  Indian  potentate,  and  deciding  the  fate  of 
nations;  behold  him  navigating  superb  armaments  over  the  Indian  ocean, 
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and  storming,  at  die  bead  of  a  veteran  band,  dties  coeval  with  ibe  rise  d 
dvilizaiion  in  the  East  Conten^ilate  soch  spectacles  as  these,  and  then 
compare  ibem  with  die  condition  of  Fortogal  and  her  ookmies  of  the  pres- 
ent daj.  The  contrast  would  be  contemptible  were  it  not  productive  of 
profitable  reflections  on  the  transitory  nature  of  human  glory.  And  here 
we  leave  the  reader,  hoping  ais  opportunity  may  <tfer,  to  stzay  again  with 
him  through  India's  garden  of  the  Hesperides — to  dreaiii  by  Gkinga's 
fidry  waters — to  watch  the  sunset  gleaming  on  the  gilded  spires  of  the 
Taj  liabAl — to  listen  to  the  silver  bells  of  Benares'  bayaderes,  and  there 
take  a  g^ce  at  tfa^  rise  of  the  British  power  in  the  East. 
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Weak  man  is  beset  by  a  tioop  of  insidious  foes,  which  do  not  attack 
bini  openly,  nor  strive  to  overcome  him  by  sudden  assautt,  but  lurk  around 
him,*gain  his  favor  by  £Edr  promises,  and  flnaUy  overwhehn  with  mortifi- 
cation and  chagrin,  nay,  oftentimes  effect  his  ruin  mentattj  and  morally* 
These  foes  are  the  attributes  of  human  nature  itself.  Foremost  among  them 
is  the  inilate  love  of  show,  of  display,  which  some  possess.  I  do  not  mean 
that  laudable  pride  or  ambitioh  whidi  impels  a  man  to  rftise  himself  ijbove 
the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  to  seek  for  [we&ninence  and  exceUenoe,  but  the 
folly  which  would  build  for  the  admiration  ofothers  a  superstructure  of  daa- 
■ling  but  superficial  attainments,  upon  the  rotten  foimdation  of  ^oranoe 
and  shaltowness.  It  is  indicative  of  slothfulness,  of  vani^,  and  osf  ^eoeit ; 
of  slothfulness,  for  its  possessor  would  escape  the  laborious  and  slow  but 
certain  acquirement  of  desired  powers,  content  with  a  sli^  and  ea^  ezez^ 
tion ;  of  vanity,  because  he  seeks  to  paradeahost  of  Ottering  appeataaeei; 
and  of  deceit,  because  he  would  conceal  the  cheap  material  of  which  he 
is  made,  with  the  shining  varnish  of  superfi^cial  ac^piremepts,  ^  vami|h 
which  any  contact  with  a  more  solid  and  enduring  substaftcCf  will  u^standtj 
de&ce.    This  spirit  of  Foppery  is,  unhappily^  univenMdfy  imtalaBt    B 
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exists  in  every  state  of  society  and  in  every  coontry,  and  is  even  now  ad- 
vancing in  our  own.  It  here  plainly  manifests  itself  in  dress,  leacning 
and  literature. 

Foppery  in  dress,  however,  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence.  If 
people  delight  to  deck  themselves  with  every  variety  of  tinsel  and  orna- 
ment, if  they  regard  a  fine  coat  or  a  handsome  dress  as  objects  of  study 
and  pursuit,  and  their  personal  appearance  as  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  world,  they  perhaps  are  merely  deserving  of  contempt ; 
but  when  one  does  not  confine  his  foppery  to  his  dress  or  manners,  but 
carries  it  into  his  learning  and  accomplishments,  he  becomes  an  object  of 
pity  as  well  as  of  scorn.  There  are  those  who  do  not  seek  for  a  profoun<i 
or  even  moderately  extensive  knowledge  of  any  subject,  but,  d^irous  of 
obtaining  the  reputation  of  men  of  versatile  talents,  and  of  varied  know- 
ledge, acquire  a  smattering  of  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  of  art 
All  the  beneficial  training  which  deep  study  gives,  power  of  application, 
pleasure  in  having  mastered  tt  subject  and  vigor  of  thought,  they  throw 
away,  because  they  wish  merely  to  shine  in  society  as  men  of  brilliant 
parts.  In  a  land  so  notoriously  ^  hstT  as  this,  men  cannot  afford  time  to 
plow  up  the  soil  of  the  mind  in  deep  furrows  with  laborious  process,  but 
allow  the  plow  of  education  to  skim  lightly  over  its  surfiuse,  and  thus  a 
thin  and  scanty  crop  is  produced.  Fops  in  study  are  abundant  at  College. 
Caring  nothing  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  wishing  for  no  profun- 
dity of  character,  they  aim  at  showy  recitations  and  the  reputation  of 
''smart  fellows.**  They  despise  a  ''grub ;"  unwilling  to  undergo  the  labor 
of  severe  study  ,  but  desiring  the  admiration  of  their  professors  and  class- 
mates, they  rely  upon  the  aid  of  translations  to  enable  them  to  pass  with 
credit  through  College,  and  to  enter  the  ^irorld  utterly  devoid  of  any 
soundness,  or  energy  of  mind.  This  is  Foppery  indeed.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  prompts  a  man  to  clothe  his  perishable  body  in  "  purple  and 
fine  linen,"  only  manifested  in  a  far  more  dangerous  degree,  and  here 
causing  him  to  array  his  mitd  with  a  garment,  shining  it  is  true,  bat  thin 
and  weak  of  texture. 

The  books,  which  now  emanate  from  the  Press,  are  proob  that  this  fop- 
pish spirit  extends  to  that  numerous  class  which  feeds  the  mental  appetite 
of  the  people.  Many  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day  offer  food  fair  to 
the  eye,  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  affording  no  healthful  nutriment.  It  soon 
cloys  and  sickens,  nay,  often  injures  the  mental  constitution.  The  ideas, 
which  these  authors  convey  to  their  numerous  readers,  are  clothed  in 
pretty  language,  and  have  the  appearance  of  bright  and  pleasing  things, 
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but  thej  are  mere  nothings,  or  are  old  and  worn,  though  so  seeminglj 
new.  We  would  suppose  that  their  real  character  would  soon  be  seen 
through,  and  that,  although  people  might  at  first  be  pleased,  they  would 
soon  be  disgusted,  with  them.  But  real  merit  is  too  often  unnoticed,  and 
showy  emptiness  too  oflen  lauded  and  sought  after.  While  this  is  so^ 
while  all  that  glitters  is  valued  as  gold,  and  foppery  in  learning  and  litei^ 
ature  will  pass  for  true  worth,  we  may  expect,  not  only  in  College  but 
everywhere,  absence  of  all  true  excellence  and  real  attainments.  A  race 
of  shallow  philosophers,  ignorant  statesmen  and  of  superficial  writers,  we 
may  soon  witness  a  decay  of  that  greatness  so  preeminently  our  own. 
The  common  sense  of  the  people  should  foresee  these  disasters,  and  pro- 
vide for  them  a  remedy  by  permitting  only  the  thorough  and  energetic  to 
meet  with  success  and  distinction. 
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We  remember  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  when, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  affable  Junior,  we  ascended  the  gorgeous  stair- 
cases of  South  College,  and  entered,  for  the  first  time,  the  halls  of  the 
Literary  Societies.  We  were  young  and  fresh  in  those  dajrs ;  the  sun 
shone  brighter  than  it  does  in  these  later  times ;  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
were  more  brilliant  than  now^  and  the  Philotechnian  carpet  was  newer 
than  it  is-  to-day.  Well  do  we  remember  the  delight  with  which  we  viewed 
those  far-reaching  lines  of  books  that  adorned  the  walls  with  the  splendors 
of  the  binder's  art,  and  the  pleasure  we  promised  to  ourselves  during  the 
coming  years  in  which  we  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  drawing  hoob 
from  the  'Technian  Library,  Alas,  for  the  anticipations  of  youth;  how 
hardly  have  they  been  realized ! 

Our  libraries  (we  mean  not  the  three-decker  bookcases  before  whieh 
every  student  is,  by  an  elegant  hypothesis,  supposed  to  pass  the  m%|oritf 
of  his  time,  but  those  larger  bibliothecal  aggregations  whose  portab 
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are  known  to  all  the  college  world ;  and  it  may,  with  some  degree  of  plau- 
sibility, be  doubted  whether  we  can  impcu't  any  information  concerning 
such  notorious  institutions.  Nolhing  intimidated,  however,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  the  example  set  forth  by 
those  ingenious  committees  appointed  of  Congress,  to  investigate  abuses 
about  which  all  the  world  is  already  informed ;  and  herewith  present  our 
«  Report." 

Ascending,  then,  the  aforementioned  staircases  of  South  College,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  as  the  law  directs,  we  find  ourselves  among  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Philotechnian  Society.  In  default  of  a  separate  apart- 
ment, the  cases  which  contain  the  library  are  ranged  around  the  room  in 
which  the  society  holds  its  weekly  meetings.  This  is  a  bad  arrangement ; 
for  the  sombre  stifiness  of  the  cases  and  their  contents  takes  away  much 
from  the  appearance  of  the  room.  The  hall  of  a  literary  society  should 
be  got  up  in  an  aesthetic  manner,  and  should  not  be  made  to  resemble  a 
carpenter's  shop  by  having  the  tools  of  the  trade  sticking  up  all  around 
its  walls.  Then  the  additional  wear  and  tear  of  the  carpets  and  furniture 
occasioned  by  the  semi-weekly  admission  of  the  members  to  the  privileges 
of  the  library,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  bookcases  should  be 
ejected  forthwith  from  their  present  quarters. 

Across  the  passage,  and  directly  opposite  the  Philotechnian  Hall,  is 
situated  the  Hall  of  the  Philologian  Society.  The  two  societies,  their 
halls,  and  their  libraries,  are  as  nearly  alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod ; — the 
vices  and  excellences  of  the  one  are  the  vices  and  excellences  of  the  oth- 
er;  so  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation,  we  mny  consider  the  two. 
in  a  lump. 

In  .the  first  place,  then,  the  libraries,  as  we  have  already  urged,  should 
be  accommodated  with  a  room,  or  rooms,  exclusively  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  well,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that  they  should 
remain  separate,  and  under  the  control  of  their  respective  owners ;  bul 
we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  members  of  the  two  societies  should 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  books  from  either  library  without  payment  of  any 
additional  fees.  The  present  exclusive  system  necessitates  the  purchase 
of  very  nearly  the  same  books  for  the  one  library  as  for  the  other; 
whereas,  if  both  were  free  to  all,  the  number  of  duplicate  volumes  mighl 
be  very  much  lessened,  and  all  the  society  members  would  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  nine  thousand  volumes,  instead  of  only  four  or  five  thousand,  as  now. 

It  U  in  Eome  respects  unfortunate  that  these  libraries  have  been  formed 

by  slow  accretions.    There  is  a  consequent  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
6 
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aggregate.  When  such  a  thing  is  possible,  a  library  should  be  selected 
as  a  whole  by  competent  persons,  for  then  all  the  departments  of  litera- 
ture will  be  equally  represented.  But  when  a  library  grows  out  of  noth- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  volumes  a  year,  and  when  those  two  hun- 
dred volumes  are  liable  to  be  selected  by  some  official  whose  control  over 
the  matter  expires  after  twelve  months'  incumbency,  the  result,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  is  a  collection  of  books  more  resembling  a  Nassaa 
street  second-hand  bookstore  than  the  library  of  an  association  of  schol- 
ars. It  is,  however,  useless  to  sigh  for  a  change  in  this  respect ;  but  we 
do  wish  to  suggest  the  hope  that  some  method  may  be  adopted  by  which 
the  owners  of  these  libraries,  to  wit,  the  students,  can  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  books  whenever  additions  are  made.  An  open 
list  should  be  kept  in  some  convenient  place,  and  every  member  of  the 
association  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  entering  the  titles  of  such 
works  as  he  considers  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the  library.  In  this 
way  the  libraries  would  profit  by  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  we 
should  see,  upon  the  shelves,  more  works  of  a  high  order — such  as  stu- 
dents need — and  fewer  specimens  of  that  ephemeral  literature  which  now 
obstructs  so  much  space  with  trash  like  ^^  The  Memoirs  of  the  Elephant 
Club  ;"  "  My  Courtship  and  its  Consequences ;"  &c.,  &c 

With  reverential  air  and  solemn  step  we  approach  that  venerable,  fos- 
sil collection  known  among  men  as  the  College  Library,  Here,  in  the 
pillared  alcoves,  and  under  the  spacious  dome  of  Lawrence  Hall,  are 
mouldering  some  nine  thousand  volumes  ;  of  which,  the  majority,  we  be- 
lieve, are  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  college  itself.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  our  college  library  is  a  full  century  behind  the  wants 
of  the  present  age.  Its  moth-eaten  encyclopedias  and  magazines  were 
printed  when  modern  science  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  are,  therefore,  (tf 
very  little  value  as  works  of  reference.  Its  volumes  of  history,  travel, 
and  classical  literature,  are  worn  and  tattered  with  age ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  fully  one-half  the  contents  of  the  alcoves  are  valuable  to  the 
antiquarian  alone. 

This  is  a  bad  state  of  things ;  but  it  might  be  endured  if  the  booka, 
such  as  they  are,  were  accessible.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  powers 
that  be,  out  of  their  tender  regard,  no  doubt,  for  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  their  charges,  have  rendered  so  difficult  the  search  for  treasures  in 
Lawrence  Hall,  that  it  is  only  as  a  last  resort  that  undergraduates  can 
muster  courage  for  the  exploration  of  the  college  library.    We  never  pass 
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the  grim  gate-way  which  crowns  the  head  of  the  winding  stairs,  without 
seeming  to  see  inscribed  above  our  pates  the  awful  words : 

"  Who  enters  here,  leaves  hope  behind ;" 

and  full  often  has  that  been  our  literal  fate.  The  only  catalogue  of  the 
library  is  one  that  was  printed  years  ago,  so  that  we  ai'e  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  all  recent  additions ;  for,  barred  out  of  the  alcoves  where 
alone  could  we  become  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  shelves,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  titles  of  the  books ;  and  one,  consequently,  knows 
not  what  to  ask  from  the  librarian.  We  do  not  complain  of  being  shut 
away  from  the  books,  for  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  mis- 
use ;  but  we  do  complain  of  the  imperfect  catalogues,  from  which  alone^ 
under  the  present  arrangement  is  any  information  to  be  obtained  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  the  library.* 

It  is  a  commonly  received  tradition  that,  in  a  dismal  vault,  under  the 
library,  where  profane  collegiate  eyes  have  never  penetrated  the  gloom 
which  shrouds  the  inquisitorial  sessions  of  the  Trustees  at  commencement 
time,  there  are  laid  up  many  rare  and  valuable  tomes — the  gift  of  the  late 
Amos  Lawrence.  If  this  be  true,  why  are  they  kept  where  they  can  be 
of  no  possible  use^to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  presented !  Surely, 
books  were  made  to  be  seen  and  read.  If  there  are  any  students  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  a  valuable  book,  let  them  be  at  once  eliminated  from 
college ;  but  let  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  the  privileges  of  manhood.  The 
seniors,  at  least,  ought  to  be  treated  with  some  degree  of  consideration  ; 
and,  if  there  are  indeed  any  books  too  costly  for  transportation  from  the 
hall,  a  place  should  be  provided  where  such  works  can  be  inspected  at 
pleasure. 

Our  college  library  greatly  needs  an  addition  to  its  pre^nt  diminutive 
proportions.  No  department  of  the  institution  is  more  in  want  of  aid  than 
this  :  and,  now  that  funds  have  been  obtained  for  the  new  chapel,  we  trust 
that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  until  the  library  has  been  made  worthy  of 
our  Alma  Mater. 

From  Lawrence  Hall  we  proceed  to  No.  8  East  College.  Are  there 
yet  lower  depths,  and  darkness  more  profound,  than  those  from  which  we 
have  but  just  emerged !  Yea,  even  so ;  for  here,  in  a  narrow  closet,  is  lo^ 
cated  the  Franklin  Library — a  collection  of  text  books,  which  are  loaned 

*  Since  penning  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  that  *  manuscript  catalogue  of  aU 
the  boo^  in  Lawrence  Hall  has  been  seen  on  the  table  of  the  librarian;  bat  90fih  a]work, 
if  it  really  exists,  can,  of  necessity,  be  of  real  service  only  to  the  officials  of  the  library. 
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(o  Students  whose  limited  means  preclude  the  purchase  of  such  works  as 
are  required  for  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  college  curricolum.  It  was 
once,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  resource ;  but  now,  alas,  how  are  its  glories  de- 
parted !  Piles  of  books  without  covers ;  covers  without  books ;  here  a 
volurce  without  beginning  or  end ;  there  another  with  only  the  prefisioe 
and  conclusion,  membra  disfecia ;  such  is  the  Franklin  Library.  Not  a 
•ingle  volume  on  its  shelves  has  escaped  the  general  mutilation  and  dis- 
figurement. Surely,  if  this  hard  usage  is  indicative  of  the  mental  activ- 
ity of  the  user^,  old  Williams  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons.  We 
rather  question  the  propriety  of  furnishing  students  with  text  books  io 
this  manner.  If  the  idle  young  gentleman  who  has  just  disappeared  with 
that  armful  of  ^^  Franklin  Library  books"  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  dollar 
for  each  of  the  dozen  volumes  which  foil  to  his  lot,  he  would  not  so  often 
search  his  book-case  for  a  missile  wherewith  to  slay  the  unoffending  mice 
which  ramble  over  his  carpet,  and  his  shelves  would  be  less  frequently 
disfigured  by  those  fragmentary  relics  of  the  binder*s  art,  which  are  now 
so  common. 

Next  on  the  list  of  our  libraries,  is  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Mills 
Theological  Society.  This  numbers  nearly  two  thousand  volumes, — all 
of  a  valuable  character,  and  at  any  moment  accessible  to  the  members  of 
college.  A  library  like  this  is  of  great  service,  especially  to  tho^e  study- 
ing for  the  ministry,  and  is  worthy  of  more  attention  from  the  Alumni  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Like  all  our  other  libraries,  it  should  be  greatly 
enlarged  f  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  cause  will  prompt- 
ly take  measures  for  the  supplying  of  the  deficiences  which  now  exist. 

It  was  our  intention  to  make  some  statements  concerning  the  library  of 
the  Natural  History  Society;  but,  on  visiting  Jackson  Hall  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  making  a  preliminary  examination,  we  found  that  the  books  were 
all  "  out ;"  from  which  fact  we  infer  that  the  collection  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Where  are  the  works  of  Cuvier  and  of  Buffon  I  Where  is  the  name  of 
Williams  College  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Agassi  z's  great  work  I 
Echo  answers,  "  Where !" 


Scene. — The  College  Chapel  Time, — Nine  o*clocky  A,  Jf.,  Aug,  4, 
1858.  Dramatis  Persons, — Alumni  on  the  floor  of  the  house, — (qh 
plauding  spectators  in  the  galleries. — Curtain  rises,  and  discloses  to  view  a 
distinguished  gentleman,  also  rising,  with  a  copy  of  The  Williams  QuoT' 
terlyfor  March  in  his  hand, 

\st  DisL  Genu    Mr.  President — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  The 
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Williams  Quarterly.  Bj  jour  leave  I  shall  read  a  few  short  extracts 
from  an  article  entitled, ''  Our  Libraries."  (Beads,  and  after  reading  eon* 
tinues :)  Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wretched  state  of  things,  and  one 
that  can  be  suffered  no  longer.  We  must  do  something  more  for  our  Al- 
ma Mater  than  has  jet  been  done.  Lawrence  Hall  must  be  filled  up,— > 
must  be  enlarged ;  our  sons  must  have  better  advantages  than  their  fathers 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Secretary,  put  me  down  for  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
new  books.    (Immense  cheering,) 

2d  Dist.  Genu  Mr.  President — ^I  have  not  been  here  for  thirty  years. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  given  a  dollar  to  Williams  College,  excepting 
when  under  compulsion  at  the  treasurer's  office,  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  I  lost  fifty  thousand  dollars  last  year.  I  am  getting  old,  and  can't 
afford  to  lose  any  more  money.  I  must  invest  where  there  is  better  secu- 
rity than  we  can  get  now-a-days  in  Wall  Street  Put  me  down  for  Ujoo 
thousand.  (Tremendous  cheers,  during  which  the  curtain,  breaking  loose^ 
falls,  and  cannot  he  raised  again  for  several  minutes.  When  it  is  once 
more  rolled  up,  the  meeting  appears  highly  excited  ;  the  secretary  is  adding 
up  several  long  columns  of  figures  ;  after  which  the  president  announces 
that  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  have  been  subscribed 
towards  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  library.  Renewed  cheering,  and 
mcartial  music  in  the  distance.    Exeunt  Omnes,  greatly  delighted) 
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"  0  BASK,  O  hear  I   how  thin  snd  clear, — 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going : 
0  swett  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintlj  blowing ! 
Blow,  let  OS  hear  the  pnrple  glens  replying  ! 
Blow  bngle,  answer  echoes,  djing,  djing,  djing." 

Will  philosophers  deign  to  wander  for  a  few  moments  in  the  very 
shadowy  and  undefined  regions  of  fairy-land  ?  To  us,  who  are  only  the 
common  herd,  it  would  seem  to  be  full  of  charms  for  philosophers ;  for 
there  are  mysteries  here  which  call  for  revelation,  and  analogies  which  in- 
vite pursuit,  and  dissimilitudes  which  demand  reconciliation  or  explana- 
lion.  But  alas  !  these  analogies  and  dissimilitudes,  and  mysteries,  show 
too  great  promise  of  a  certain  truth  to  be  reached.  If  there  were  only  a 
moderate  probability  that  fairy-land  had  no  boundaries,  that  its  streams 
had  no  source  and  no  outlet,  but  flowed  on  forever,  effecting  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, except  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  gazer, — that  its  forests  were 
boundless,  tangled  labyrinths,  whence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping, 
then  fairy-land  would  be  full  of  philosophers.  In  their  absence,  a  little 
common  sense  may  be  tolerated. 

There  seem  to  be  two  great  fields  for  the  human  imagination — the 
field  of  probability  and  the  field  of  improbability.  In  the  one  it  is  bound 
entirely  by  the  laws  of  imitation,  and  must  bring  its  productions  all  to  the 
judgment  of  a  severe  conventional  taste ;  in  the  other  it  knows  no  limita- 
tion. Among  the  fruits  of  the  former  are  the  plastic  arts  and  poetry ;  in  the 
latter  we  find  scattered  with  wild  profusion,  all  those  stories  of  giants,  and 
ghosts,  and  fairies,  which  in  our  childhood  puzzled  our  ^*  inquiring  minds'* 
by  day,  and  haunted  us  past  churchyards  by  night 

Connected  with  this  there  is  something  interesting  in  the  geography  of 
fairy-land.  In  the  East,  where  the  very  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  magnifi- 
cent romance,  with  its  mountains  and  jungles,  its  Saharas  and  Paradises 
80  wierdly  thrown  together,  where  the  government  is  a  disorganization, 
and  the  law  is  feared  not  half  so  much  as  the  brigand,  the  most  wild  and 
gorgeous  fairy  tales  have  had  their  origin. 
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In  Greece  there  was  less  territory  and  more  need  of  systematic  labor ; 
less  anarchy  and  more  inhabitativeness,  and  so  less  of  the  purer  sort  of 
imagination,  and  more  of  the  mimetic  arts. 

Roman  character  is  clearly  mirrored  in  Roman  mythology.  Utilitari- 
anism, national  pride,  passion  for  conquest,  and  a  most  Ciceronian  pom- 
posity are  at  the  basis  of  it  all,  and  the  superstructure  is  nothing  but  a 
haughty  narration  of  the  exploits  of  the  fabled  god-fathers  and  baby  lovers 
of  the  "  mistress  of  the  world." 
But  farther  northward,  among  the  forests  of  Germany,  where  there  is  a 
*  freer  air  and  a  wilder,  grander  country,  there  is  a  freshness  and  unique- 
ness in  the  fairy  tales  which  are  sure  to  convince  the  credulous  ignorant, 
and  captivate  everybody.  We  find  here  fairies,  whose  sole  merit  and 
occupation  and  interest  is  in  being  fairies  ;  fairies  who  do  not  bother  their 
spirits  with  military  affairs,  nor  make  assignations  with  petty  governors 
to  talk  politics  like  Egeria  with  Numa  Pompilius — right-frolicsome,  un- 
earthly sprites,  who  haunt  the  caves  and  the  air,  and  the  waters,  and  play 
their  wayward  pranks  for  the  sole  amusement  of  the  common  people. 

Hogg  has  a  charming  little  ballad  entitled  "  The  Origin  of  the  Fairies,** 
the  substance  of  which  I  will  give,  at  the  risk  of  robbing  it  of  all  its 
charms  in  the  metamorphosis  into  prose.  The  Knight  of  Dumblane  went 
a  hunting,  and  found  in  the  forest  what  he  was  not  seeking — ^a  beautiful 
maiden. 

"  That  maiden's  eyes  were  the  pearls  of  dew. 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  opening  new ; 

Her  smile  was  the  sun-blink  on  the  brae, 

When  the  shower  is  past  and  the  clond  away. 

And  then  her  form  was  so  light  and  fair 

That  it  seemed  to  lean  on  the  ambient  air ; 

So  very  blithesome  and  so  boon 

That  the  knight  was  afraid  it  would  fade  too  soon ; 

Mount  on  the  ether  from  human  ken, 

Or  melt  away  in  the  breeze  of  the  glen." 

This  unexpected  vision,  so  perfectly  enchanting,  was  too  much  for  the 
Knight,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  fell  in  a  swoon.  When  he  recov- 
ered, he  found  the  beauty  applying  caresses  as  restoratives.  This  was  so 
bewilderingly  delicious  that  the  Knight  fainted  again, — ^lost  himself  to 
mankind  for  a  ^'  twelvemonth  and  a  day,"  and  awoke  in  an  unknown  land. 

"  And  every  night  in  his  ears  there  rang 

The  accents  sweet  of  the  female  tongae 

Light  sounds  of  joy  through  the  domes  were  ringing. 

There  was  laughing,  dancing,  harping,  singing, 
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Bat  foot  of  Baa  in  the  haUs 
Nor  loand  of  Toioe  b«t  hit  owb  mlooe ; 
While  trtrj  night  his  belofcd  daae 
In  new  amy  to  his  cfanmber  came. 
And,  tare  herself,  bj  day  or  night. 
No  other  furm  erer  met  his  sight." 

Bat  these  blissful  times  were  intruded  upon  bj  the  fear  of  amltipljii^ 
cares ;  and  ere  he  knew  it  he  was  wishing  himself  home  again.  **  To 
wish  and  to  have"  in  that  region  seemed  to  be  identical — and  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly short  space  of  time  he  found  himself  where  he  wished  to  be. 
Yerj  naturallj  he  soon  began  to  pine  for  the  happiness  he  had  left  behind 
him,  till  at  length  his  lady  fair  appeared  to  him,  leading  two  beautifol  twin 
babies.  Hardly  were  their  greetings  over  before  another  ladj  entered 
precisely  like  the  first — then  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on  tUl  seren 
dames  stood  before  him^  all  resembling  one  another  so  closely  that  the 
Knight  could  not  distinguish  them,  and  each  with  the  same  offering  in 
her  hands !  The  Knight  was  nonplused,  but  his  mother  discovered  that 
these  were  ^  the  seven  weird  sisters"  who  had  been  doomed  to  perpetoal 

virginity, 

"Unless  a  mortal  Knight  should  fall 
In  their  lore  snares  and  wed  them  all." 

Frightened  at  the  fate  of  her  son  the  old  lady  proposed  a  christening, 

when  the  trios  vanished,  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  and  bestowing  on  the 

babes  their  parting  blessing.    I  have  quoted  largely  already,  bat  I  cannot 

resist  the  temptation  to  add  a  part  of  this  benediction. 

"  Adiea,  oar  sweet  little  babies  for  ever ! 

Blithe  be  yoar  lires,  and  sinfal  never ; 

Ton  may  plaj  yoar  pranks  on  the  wicked  and  wild. 

Bat  wrong  not  virtae's  sacred  child. — 

So  shall  yoar  frolics  be  lightsome  and  boon. 

On  the  bridge  of  the  rainbow  or  beam  of  the  moon ; 

And  so  shall  yoar  loves  in  the  bridal  bowers 

Be  sweeter  still  than  yoar  father's  and  oars  ; 

And  the  breezes  sball  rock  yoa  to  sweet  repose 

In  the  lap  of  the  lily  or  breast  of  the  rose. 

And  yoar  beaaty  every  eve  renew, 

As  yoa  bathe  your  forms  in  the  fragrant  dew. 

That  stands  a  heavenly  crystal  bell 

la  the  lovely  dew-drops  lovely  well ; 

Yoar  drink  be  the  haz3  on  the  moonlight  rill. 

And  your  food  be  the  odor  which  flowers  distil. 

And  never  let  robes  yoar  forms  adorn, 

That  are  not  from  the  web  of  the  rainbow  sbom, 
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Or  the  purple  and  green  that  shines  afar 
In  the  breast  of  the  Eastern  hanrest  star. 
And  then  70a  shall  ride  o'er  land  and  o'er  tide, 
O'er  cloud  and  o'er  foam  of  the  firmament  wide ; 
O'er  tree  and  o'er  torrent,  o'er  flood  and  o'er  flame, 
And  Thk  Faibies  shall  be  yonr  earthly  name." 

So  much  for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  fanciful  history.  There  is  a  theo- 
ry more  rational.  One  of  the  fields  of  the  province  of  imagination  was 
called  the  field  of  improhahility ;  yet  this  seems  to  he  rather  an  ohjective 
than  a  suhjective  improhahility.  With  less  pomp  of  metaphysics  it  may 
be  said  that  very  many  of  these  creations  of  the  imagination  were  solu- 
tions of  philosophical  and  practical  questions ;  and  so  of  course  not  mere- 
ly probahle,  but  real,  to  those  who  invented  and  believed  them.  It  is  to 
us  that  they  seem  improbable.  With  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  laws  of 
the  material  world,  and  with  the  coisciousness  of  some  supreme  power^ 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  barbarous  and  half-civilized  men  should  as- 
sign to  every  effect  which  was  beyond  their  limited  comprehension  some 
preternatural  or  supernatural  cause.  Tell  a  savage  that  a  mountain  was 
the  result  of  some  irregularity  in  the  cooling  process  by  which  the  world 
was  formed  from  molten  matter,  and  he  will  neither  comprehend  nor  be- 
lieve you.  Tell  him  that  a  mighty  giant,  stalking  towards  the  sea  with 
his  apron  full  of  earth,  dropped  it  there,  and  you  give  him  a  solution  at 
which  his  superstitious  mind  will  grasp  with  belief  and  admiration.  You 
cannot  convince  him  that  the  little  whirlwind  is  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  two  currents  of  air ;  but  he  will  readily  attribute  it  to  sprites  of  the 
breeze,  dancing  in  aspiral,  and  tossing  up  the  leaves  in  their  elfish  glee. 

The  injunction  which  the  weird  sisters  placed  upon  their  fairy  babes, 
that  they  should  take  the  part  of  virtue  against  the  '^  wicked  and  wild" 
seems  to  have  been  heeded.  Honor  and  good  faith,  chastity  and  modesty, 
have  always  obtained  their  patronage  and  grace,  while  gay  deceivers  and 
inconstant  maidens  have  been  vexed,  and  haunted  unmercifully  : — have 
been  decoyed  away,  through  fens  and  brakes,  and  forests,  in  pursuit  of 
some  fleeing  apparition  which  turned  out  to  be  shadow  just  as  they  were 
in  an  inextricable  maze ;  have  always  found  their  malicious  designs  thwart- 
ed, and  have  been  impressed  with  the  stem  truth  that  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard. 

In  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  Scandinavians  we  find  four  kinds  of  fai- 
ries :  Elves,  who  live  in  the  air  and  among  the  leaves ;  TroUs,  whose  stat- 
ure is  not  ascertained,  but  who  live  underground  in  gorgeous  mansions 
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and  carry  on  an  extensive  kidnapping  of  women  and  children ;  JViues, 
who  are  the  clodhoppers  of  the  fairy  race— doomed  to  do  all  the  dirty 
work  and  sleep  in  the  barns  ;  and  Necks  (written  noldce  in  Danish)  who 
answer  to  the  mermen  and  mermaids  of  England. 

The  elf-women  have  a  peculiarity  worth  mentioning.  They  are  said 
to  appear  very  blooming  and  beautiful,  but  when  seen  from  behind  prove 
to  be  "  hollow  like  a  dough-trough."  With  a  shrewd  coquetry  worthy  of 
their  sex,  they  always  contrive  to  present  the  best  side  to  spectators. 

The  N%8  must  have  been  an  invisible  Irishman.  The  following  story, 
which  illustrates  his  character  and  occupation,  smacks  strongly  of  the 
Hibernian : — 

"  There  lived  a  man  at  Thyrsting,  in  Jutland,  who  had  a  Nia  in  his  bam. 
This  Nis  used  to  attend  to  the  cattle,  and  at  night  he  would  steal  fodder 
for  them  from  the  neighbors,  so  that  his  farmer  had  the  best  fed  and  most ' 
thriving  cattle  in  the  country. 

"  One  time  the  boy  went  along  with  the  Nis  to  Fugleriis  to  steal  com. 
The  Nis  took  as  much  as  he  could  well  carry,  but  the  boy  was  more  cov- 
etous, and  said  ^  Oh,  take  more  ;  sure  we  can  rest  now  and  then  !'  ^  Rest  T 
said  the  Nis ;  *  rest !  and  what  is  rest  ?*  *  Do  what  I  tell  you,'  replied 
the  boy ;  '  take  more,  and  we  shall  find  rest  when  we  get  out  of  this.' 
The  Nis  then  took  more  and  they  went  away  with  it.  But  when  they 
were  come  to  the  lands  of  Thrysting  the  Nis  grew  tired,  and  the  boy  said 
to  him,  '  Here,  now,  is  rest ;'  and  they  both  sat  down  on  the  side  of  a  lit- 
tle hill.  *If  I  had  known,'  said  the  Nis,  as  they  were  sitting  there,  *  If  I 
had  known  that  rest  was  so  good,  I'd  have  carried  off  all  that  was  in  the 
bam !' " 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  depredations  were  all  committed 
against  those  who  were  guilty  of  some  iniquity.  The  Trolls  and  Nisses 
established  a  ghostly  chancery,  and  punished  offenders  in  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  the  abduction  of  wives  or  children ;  so  that  while  no  evidence  was 
called  for  by  them  in  support  of  their  summary  visitations,  these  visitations 
were  regarded  by  men  as  clear  proof  of  the  open  or^  secret  guilt  of  the 
sufferer. 

The  popular  fairies  of  Germany  are  very  nearly  akin  to  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia. Dwarfs  in  Germany  correspond  to  Trolls  in  Denmark,  Kobolds 
to  Nisses,  and  Nixes  to  Elves.  The  German  people,  though  religiously 
believing  in  them,  never  stood  in  profound  awe  of  them,  as  the  story 
shows : — 

''It  was  the  custom  of  the  Dwarfs  to  seat  themselves  on  a  large  piece 
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of  rock,  and  thence  to  look  on  the  haymakers  when  at  work.  But  some 
mischievous  people  lighted  a  fire  on  the  rock  and  made  it  quite  hot,  and 
then  swept  off  all  the  coals.  In  the  morning  the  little  people  coming  to 
take  their  usual  station  burned  themselves  in  a  lamentable  manner.  Fall 
of  anger  they  cried  out,  *  O  wicked  world !  O  wicked  world  V  and  dis- 
appeared forever." 

We  may  have  thought  Puck  quite  cruel  as  a  practical  little  joker,  but 
do  not  outrages  flagrant  as  this  call  upon  him  for  revenge  ? 

But  the  fairies  of  England — what  are  they  ?  The  fairies  who  throw 
such  a  charm  into  the  music  of  the  lute  of  quaint  old  Spenser,  who  dance 
to  the  soft  voluptuous  melody  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and 
whom  Tom  Hood,  with  kindly  hand,  has  "  booked  for  immortality  I"  The 
fairies  who  sported  ages  ago  in  the  fields  and  forests  of  merry  England, 
and  whose  stories  have  always  been  told  in  pure,  picturesque  Anglo  Saxon  I 

If  any  man  think  that  our  fathers  were  stupid,  soulless  clods,  in  whose 
breasts  a  subtle  and  vivid  imagination  never  found  a  resting  place,  let  him 
study  our  fairy  mythology.  Its  pages  are  covered  with  conceits  the  most 
grotesque,  and  fancies  the  most  etherial.  Beings  of  the  tiniest  stature, 
robed  in  the  sheen  of  the  rainbow,  and  fed  with  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
sleeping  in  the  lily-bells,  and  making  to  themselves  castles  of  defence  in 
the  cups  of  acorns,  leading  the  rivulets  in  meandering  paths,  and  flinging 
up  the  silver  spray  from  the  fountains  and  the  waterfalls,  watching  the 
birth  of  the  buds,  and  weaving  the  fanciful  web  of  the  foliage, — ^with 

"  The  mermaid  fiur, 

Singing  alone. 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea 
In  a  golden  carl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl 

On  a  throne/ 


** 


-came  all  these  forth,  clad  in  this  raiment,  from  the  brains  of  prosy, 


passionless  men  ?  These  are  not  the  creations  of  our  poets.  They  are 
twilight  pictures,  whose  shadowy  outlines  lingered  for  years  in  the  fancies 
of  a  people,  aid  now,  transferred  to  a  more  enduring  canvas,  and  touched 
with  a  livelier  coloring,  shall  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  men.  Ib  their 
memory  alone. 

Belief  has  spumed  them  and  their  home  in  the  fancy,  **  leased  on  the 
sufferance  of  fickle  men,"  is  filled  with  imaginings  more  modem  and  less 
poetical.    There  was  truth  in  the  old  notion  of  the  Danes  that  the  Trolls 
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could  not  abide  the  sound  of  church  bells.    Ignorance  can  neyer  abide 
them ;  superstition  slinks  away,  affrighted  at  their  melody. 

Ring  on  then  forever,  welcome  bells !  Ring  till  phantom  shapes  of  follj 
shall  flee  away  to  return  no  more !  Ring  not  a  knell,  but  a  jubilee  over 
the  grave  of  vanquished  error  I 

"  Ring  in  the  valiaat  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  ont  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 


4  •■^  » 
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Travelers  who  would  find  in  this  country  the  dreamy  atmosphere 
and  luxuriant  scenery  of  the  tropics,  beneath  a  sky  of  Italian  deameas, 
turn  their  footsteps  southward ;  nor  do  they  stop  until  they  have  reached 
the  most  southern  of  our  States,  that  peninsular  jutting  boldly  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  amidst  the  everglades  of  whose  southern  portion,  the 
wild  Seminole  still  roams,  bidding  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  removal  or 
conquest  On  no  portion  of  its  Eastern  coast  does  the  Atlantic  wave  dash 
against  its  shore,  for  along  its  whole  extent  is  stretched  a  narrow  chain  of 
islands,  broken  here  and  there  by  inlets^  whose  waters  find  their  way 
throughout  a  large  extent  of  marshy  fiats,  in  tortuous  and  intricate  estua- 
ries, called  Lagoons,  which  form  almost  the  only  separation  of  these  islands 
from  the  main  land. 

From  St  Augustine,  southward,  for  half  the  length  of  the  Peninsula, 
a  narrow  belt  of  easily  decomposed  rock,  called  Coquina, — ^a  mere  con- 
cretion of  recent  shells — ^forms  here  and  there  quite  a  hi^h  blufi*,  over 
looking  the  sea,  and  commanding  quite  an  extended  view  inland.    At 
Mukoso  or  Musquito*  Inlet,  about  70  miles  South  of  St  Augustine,  the 

*So  called  from  the  inconceivable  numbers  of  this  little  pest  fonnd  there.    It  is  Mid 
that  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  stationed  at  an  ontpost  a  little  fiurther  down  the  ooast, 
ikirly  driven  away  by  them,  and  the  ontpost  deserted. 
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tropical  plants  begin  to  luxuriate,  and  a  spot  more  beautiful  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Mingled  with  the  dark  green  of  the  magnolia,  may  be  seen 
the  stiff,  oriental-looking  Palmetto ;  and  here  and  there  a  cypress  sending 
its  branchless  trunk  from  buttress-like  roots,  high  above  its  neighbors' 
heads,  crowned  at  its  summit  with  foliage  so  deise  that  the  sun  can 
Scarcely  penetrate  to  the  delicate  plants,  which  loye  its  grateful  shade  ; 
vines  loaded  with  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
weaving  the  whole  forest  into  a  network  of  living  green ;  and  over  all 
sways  in  the  languid  breeze  the  long  grey  moss  ^m  every  branch  of  the 
spreading  live-oak.  Odors  from  groves  of  orange  and  magnolia  blossoms 
fill  the  air,  and  the  note  of  the  mocking  bird  and  whip-poor-will  answer 
to  the  shrill  cry  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  roar  of  the  alligator. 

It  was  in  this  lovely  place,  that  in  1767  two  English  gentlemen  planted 
a  colony,  the  government  of  which  exhibited  oppression  and  disregard  of 
rights,  as  flagrant  as  any  the  annals  of  tyranny  could  ever  show,  and  a 
short  account  of  which  we  would  here  record. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  government  of  Florida — which  then  first 
came  under  the  control  of  England — for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  pro- 
vince, ofiered  grants  of  land,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  acres  to  every 
person  who  would,  within  ten  years  settle  there.  These  offers  were  ea- 
gerly accepted,  and  many  speculators  introduced  colonies  from  all  portions 
of  the  world.  Foremost  among  these  was  Dr.  Andrew  Thombull,  as- 
sisted at  home  by  Sir  William  Duncan,  who,  having  obtained  a  grant  of 
fifty-three  thousand  acres,  sailed  early  in  1767  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
at  the  expense  of  $166,000  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  brought,  under 
indentures,  from  the  Feloponessus  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  some  fifteen 
hundred  persons  of  all  ages,  of  whom  about  seventy-five  were  Greeks, 
nearly  thirty  Italians,  and  the  rest  Minorcans.  He  promised  to  carry 
them  free  of  expense,  to  furnish  them  with  good  provisions  and  clothing, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  give  fifty  acres  of  land  to  every  head 
of  a  family,  and  twenty-five  to  each  child ;  and  should  they  become  dis- 
satisfied, in  six  months,  he  agreed  to  carry  them  home  again. 

After  a  long  and  stormy  passage  of  four  months,  during  which  many 
of  the  old  people  died, — they  arrived  late  in  the  &11,  and  landed  safely  at 
their  place  of  destination,  which  was  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mu- 
koso  Inlet,  where  Thombull  had  located  his  grant.  He  called  the  place 
New  Smyrna  or  Smimea.  They  built  themselves  palmetto  huts  for  pro- 
ection  through  the  winter,  during  which  they  suffered  severely  from  want 
of  provisions,  since  much  dependence  had  been  placed  on  large  droves  of 
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cattle,  which  had  been  purchased  to  supply  their  wants,  as  there  were 
here  pastures  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  good  order ;  but  thej  proved  of 
no  service,  since  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  cattle  in  the  winter  seasoo, 
when,  being  near  the  sea-side  they  cannot  find  any  other  food  than  that 
obtained  from  the  salt-marshes,  are  of  so  horrible  a  taste  and  odor,  that 
no  stranger  to  the  country  can  make  use  of  them. 

In  the  spring  they  sowed  their  crops -^but  instead  of  fulfilling  his 
promises,  Thombull  granted  them  each  but  a  pitiful  portion  of  land  for 
ten  years,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  feudal  system ;  when  this  had 
been  improved  and  brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation  it  again  re- 
verted to  the  granter,  and  he  might  then,  if  he  chose,  begin  a  new  state 
of  vassalage  on  the  same  condition.  Many  were  denied  even  this  jnivi' 
legty  and  were  obliged  to  work  in  the  field,  like  negroes,  under  inhuman 
overseers.  They  received,  at  first,  one  blanket  apiece,  and  for  the  men 
one  pair  of  shoes  each,  the  women  being  obliged  to  go  barefoot ;  receiv- 
ing besides  one  suit  of  coarse  clothing  yearly.  Their  provinons  at 
the  best  of  times  were  only  one  quart  of  com  per  day  and  two  ounces  of 
pork  per  week — half  of  this  quantity  to  the  sick.  This  would  have  suf- 
ficed, had  they  been  allowed  to  obtain  fish  for  themselves  in  the  Lagoon, 
which  abounded  in  litem,  but  even  this  was  refused  them  ;  and  instead  of 
each  family  being  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  their  homely  fare, 
they  were  forced  to  join  all  together  in  one  mess,  and  ^  at  the  beat  of  a 
vile  drum  to  come  to  one  common  copper,"  whence  their  hominy  was 
ladled  out  to  them.  Even  this  scanty  allowance  was  shortened  through 
the  knavery  and  avaridousness  of  a  dishonest  proveditor.  Masters  of 
vessels  were  forbidden  to  give  any  of  them  even  so  much  as  a  piece  of 
bread  or  meat,  and  the  generous  sailors  sufiered  much  abuse  for  charita- 
bly sharing  with  them  their  own  allowance,  while  the  miserable  objects 
of  their  pity  frequently  underwent  bodily  punishment,  for  thus  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  a  long  disappointed  appetite ;  men  were  frequently  obliged 
to  whip  their  own  wives  in  public,  for  pilfering  bread  to  relieve  their  well 
nigh  helpless  families. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  two  or  three  years,  till  the  insupportable 
severities  of  their  taskmasters  nearly  driving  them  to  despair,  thej  resolved 
to  escape  to  Havana.  To  execute  their  designs,  they  broke  into  the  pro- 
vision store,  and  seized  upon  some  shipping  in  the  harbor ;  but  being  des- 
titute of  any  man  fit  to  take  the  post  of  leader,  their  proceedings  were 
necessarily  much  confused ;  but  at  last  an  Italian  of  some  note  among 
them,  though  of  very  bad  principles,  assumed  a  sort  oi  ccMnmaad.    Think- 
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ing  themselves  secure  where  they  were,  they  delayed  their  departure  so 
long,  that  a  body  of  soldiers,  under  the  sheriff,  Thomas  Woolredge,  had 
time  to  arrive  from  St.  Augustine,  and  to  him  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit The  case  was  carried  to  court ;  afler  sitting  fifteen  days,  bills  were 
brought  in  by  the  grand  jury  against  five  persons — against  one  for  maim- 
ing one  of  the  principal  overseers,  who  afterwards  died, — against  a  sec- 
ond for  shooting  a  cow,  a  capital  offence,  while  the  other  three  were 
proven  guilty  of  burglary  on  the  provision  store.  They  were  all  con- 
demned to  death ;  but  public  opinion  was  so  much  in  their  favor,  that 
Governor  Grant,  though  strong  suspicion  rested  upon  him  as  being  con- 
nected with  Tumbull  in  a  share  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  slavery 
of  the  Minorcans — pardoned  two  of  them,  and  a  third,  who  was  obliged 
to  be  the  executioner  of  the  remaining  two.  Most  moving  was  the  scene 
which  followed ;  long  and  obstinate  was  the  struggle  in  this  man's  breast ; 
he  asserted  that  he  had  rather  himself  die  than  be  the  executioner  of  his 
own  friends  in  misfortune,  till  finally  the  entreaties  of  the  condemned 
themselves  encouraged  him  to  the  act ;  mounting  the  ladder,  he  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  them,  kissing  them  the  moment  before  consigning 
them  to  an  ignominious  death. 

This  rising  of  the  oppressed  people,  instead  of  intimidating  Tumbull, 
seemed  rather  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  revenge  within  him,  while  its  result 
nearly  drove  the  wretched  Minorcans  to  despair.  Having  selected  a  few 
Italians,  he  made  them  overseers  and  drivers  over  the  others,  to  whom 
tasks  were  assigned,  as  large  as  they  could  possibly  perform.  No  cloth- 
ing at  all  was  given  them,  but  they  were  obliged  to  buy  it  at  a  public 
store,  and  the  debt  thus  incurred  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for  their  reten- 
tion. For  the  most  trifling  reasons  they  were  severely  beaten.  Those 
who  had  not  fully  performed  their  tasks,  the  negroes  were  oflen  compelled 
to  lash  and  lacerate,  till  they  died.  Sometimes,  after  having  the  skin 
scourged  from  their  backs,  they  were  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  naked  all 
night  for  the  musquitoes  to  suck  their  blood.  If  despair  urged  any  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  they  were  stopped  and  brought  back  by  the  negroes 
on  the  neighboring  plantations,  who  were  well  paid  for  their  services. 
Some  wandered  off  and  died  in  the  forests  and  swamps.  By  this  treat- 
ment, afler  nine  years,  six  hundred  only  were  left  of  the  original  fifteen 
hundred  and  their  natural  increase. 

Such  were  the  wrongs  of  this  down-trodden,  simple-hearted  people. 
Enticed  away  from  homes,  where  all  were  happy,  and  many  living  in 
affluen(5id,  to  this  place  where  instead  of  plenty  they  found  want,  and  in 
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addition  were  subjected  to  treatment  the  most  crael  and  inhuman  which 
man  has  ever  experienced.  Without  the  least  semblance  of  right,  and 
upon  the  most  shallow  pretences,  every  advantage  was  taken  of  their  sim- 
plicitj  and  inborn  aptness  to  be  governed,  and  not  only  were  they  stripped 
of  all  the  property  they  once  enjoyed,  but  were  made  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  a  heartless  tyrant,  that  he  might  live  in  affluence  and  power.  Thej 
knew  not  how  to  escape  from  their  evils.  The  overseers  were  spies  upoo 
their  every  action  and  movement,  and  they  dared  not  set  foot  out  of  the 
settlement,  for  fear  they  would  be  overtakeui  and  put  to  a  lingering  death 
by  over-working  and  cruel  treatment 

But  a  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  A  little  boy  overhearing  a 
remark  dropped  in  conversation  by  one  of  two  English  gentleman  visiting 
the  place,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  people  knew  their  rights  they  would  Dot 
suffer  under  such  slavery,  told  it  to  his  mother,  who  immediately  gathered 
together  some  of  her  friends,  and  they  quickly  devised  a  plan  to  gain  more 
intelligence.  Three  of  them  asked  for  a  long  task,  ostensibly  to  gain  time 
to  go  down  the  coast  to  catch  turtle,  which  was  granted  them  as  a  special 
favor;  their  companions  assisted  them  in  performing  their  tasks,  and 
when  these  were  completed,  they  set  off  for  St  Augustine  by  way  of  the 
coast,  fearing  discovery  should  they  take  the  road,  which  runs  a  few  miles 
inland ;  They  were  obliged  to  swim  Matanzas  inlet,  but  arrived  safely  at 
the  city,  and  told  their  mournful  story  to  the  first  man  they  met,  who 
chanced  to  be  the  Attorney  General,  and  he  promised  to  protect  them. 
Fortunately,  too,  Gk>v.  Grant  was  now  superseded  by  a  more  impartial 
Governor. 

They  returned  with  the  gladsome  tidings  that  deliverance  was  near. 
Tumbull  was  away,  but  the  overseers  they  held  in  great  terror.  So  thej 
met  in  secret,  under  pover  of  the  night,  and  learning  wisdom  from  expe- 
rience, chose  the  head  carpenter,  one  Fallicier,  as  their  leader ;  made  has- 
ty preparations  for  departure,  and  placing  the  old  men,  with  the  women 
and  children  in  the  center  of  a  column,  arranged  the  men  on  the  outside, 
the  stoutest  in  front  and  rear,  armed  with  wooden  spears.  Thus  arrayed 
and  equipped,  this  motley  army  set  forth  toward  St  Augustine  before 
break  of  day.  So  secret  and  orderly  were  they  in  the  development  of  their 
plan,  that  it  was  sometime  before  the  overseers  discovered  that  the  place 
was  deserted.  They  inmiediately  informed  Tumbull,  who  was  some  dis- 
tance off.  He  rode  aflter  them  in  hot  haste,  overtaking  them  shortly  be* 
fore  they  reached  St  Augustine,  and  used  every  possible  exertion  to  per- 
suade or  intimidate  them  to  return,  but  they  kept  steadily  on.   Xki  the 
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third  day  they  reached  St.  Augustine,  where  provisions  were  giren  them 
by  order  of  the  Governor,  and  the  case  being  tried  before  the  judges, 
where  Mr.  Younge,  the  Attorney  Greneral,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  assist- 
ance. TurnbuU  could  show  no  valid  reason  for  detaining  them,  and  thus 
their  freedom  was  fully  established. 

Lands  were  given  them  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where  their 
descendants  still  reside,  forming  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  the 
city,  and  gaining  for  themselves  from  their  regular  mode  of  life  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  the  good  opinion  of  all. 

The  Seminole  wanders  now  over  the  deserted  settlement  where  the 
cries  of  the  wretched  emigrant  were  once  heard,  and  only  some  stacks  of 
chimneys,  the  remnants  of  two  or  three  wharves,  and  a  few  other  scat- 
tered ruins  remain,  telling  to  the  poor  Indian  a  sad  tale  of  the  white  man's 
tyranny. 
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OOVTINUSD    TBOK    PAOS    136. 


Thb  terrible  Hagen,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  Worms  in  the  night  timey 

carries  the  dead  body  and  leaves  it  before  the  door  of  the  house  in  whi^ 

Kriemhild  was  staying,  well  knowing  that  she  would  find  it  there  in  the 

morning,  where  she  went,  after  her  custom,  to  matins.     The  wanton^ 

wicked  trick  succeeded.    A  chamberlain  goes  before  her  with  a  light,  and 

sees  the  corpse :  ^  lady,"  he  cries, "  stand  still ;  a  slain  Knight  lies  on 

the  threshold."    A  loud  shriek  of  terror  is  Kriemhild's  answer ;  she  knows 

who  lies  there  slain,  without  the  need  of  their  words ;  and  when  she  sees 

the  body,  though  disfigured  by  blood,  she  knows  well  in  the  pale  torchlight 

the  heroic  form,  and  the  noble,  death-stiffened  features.    '^  Thou  art  mut- 

dir$di'  she  cried,  ^  for  thy  shield  is  not  hacked  I    It  shall  be  death  to  the 
8 
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man  who  has  done  it!"  The  father  and  vassals  of  Sigfiied  are  awaked; 
loud  lamentation  fills  the  halls  and  the  court-yards ;  the  faithful  vassals 
of  the  slain  hero  are  thirsting  for  revenge :  hardly  can  Ejiemhild  restrain 
them  by  urging  that  the  time  for  vengeance  is  not  come  yet,  bat  that  it 
will  come. 

While  the  dead  man  is  lying  on  his  bier,  the  kings,  her  brothers  i^ 
proach,  and  her  relatives;  also  Hagen  comes  up  without  shame.  Bot 
Kriemhild  is  watching  at  the  bier  for  the  sign — the  old  sign  which  the 
people  believed  in — that  when  the  murderer  comes  near  the  bier  of  the 
murdered,  or  touches  his  body,  the  wounds  will  open  and  the  blood  flow 
afresh ;  and  while  Gunther  is  trying  to  persuade  her  that  foreign  mur- 
derers had  slain  him,  Hagen  steps  near  and  the  wounds  Heed  anew.  ^I 
know  the  robbers  well,"  cries  the  poor  woman,  ^  and  God  will  avenge  on 
them  their  deed."  The  corpse  is  coffined,  and  is  borne  to  the  grave ; 
Kriemhild  follows  in  indescribable  sorrow.  Once  more  she  desires  to  see 
the  beautiful  head  of  her  beloved,  and  the  costly  coffin  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver,  is  broken  open.  They  lead  her  to  it,  and  with  her  white  hand 
she  raises  the  heroic  head  once  more,  and  imprints  a  kiss  upon  the  pale 
lips.    They  then  bear  her  away,  and  the  great  hero  is  Juried. 

To  the  places  where  her  love  had  conmienced,  and  where  it  had  ended 
in  grim  sorrow,  Kriemhild  was  chained.  Sigmund  withdraws  to  his  home 
with  his  vassals  in  order  to  care  for  his  grandson,  the  heir  to  the  King- 
dom; Kriemhild  remains  in  Worms; — dominion  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Niebelungs  with  its  treasures,  had  only  value  in  her  eyes 
in  connection  with  Sigfried ;  her  life  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  glorious 
hero  her  husband.  Afler  his  death  she  has  only  two  thoughts,  two  feel- 
ings, SORROW  and  revenge.  At  first  sorrow  overwhelms  all  thought  of 
revenge,  but  afterwards  revenge  claims  its  right 

In  deep  sorrow  Kriemhild  tarries  thirteen  years  at  Worms ;  for  three 
years  after  Sigfricd*s  bloody  death,  she  exchanges  with  her  blood  guilty 
brother  Gunther  no  word,  with  Hagen  no  look.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
sisters  again  to  each  other,  the  brothers  order  to  be  brought  the  endleH 
treasure  of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  in  the  land  of  the  Nie- 
belungs was  concealed  under  Alberichts  Hat^  and  had  been  given  by  Sig- 
fried to  Kriemhild  as  a  marriage  gifl.  Twelve  wagons  are  occupied  four 
days  and  four  nights  in  bringing  the  gleaming  jewels  from  the  hoUov 
mountain  where  they  are  kept,  down  to  the  ship.  They  arrive  at  Wonns, 
are  given  over  to  Kriemhild,  and  a  reconciliation  takes  place,  jet  only 
between  her  and  her  brothers,  not  between  her  and  Hagen.    After  the 
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old  Grerman  regal  manner,  Kriemhild  dispenses  her  treasures  to  rich  and 
poor ;  giving  is  to  her  a  consolation  in  sorrow.  But  again  the  grim  Hagen 
steps  with  hostile  intent  across  her  path.  He  fears  lest  her  genial  gene- 
rosity win  to  her  service  so  many,  that  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  the 
land  would  be  injured.  In  opposition  to  Gunther  and  his  brothers,  Ha- 
gen gets  the  key  and  takes  away  her  treasure.  Gemot  counsels  to  sink 
the  gold  in  the  Rhine  so  that  it  shall  belong  to  no  one.  Those  concerned 
took  an  oath  that  so  long  as  one  of  them  lived,  they  would  reveal  to  no  one 
where  the  treasure  was  concealed.  So  Hagen  sunk  the  Niebelungen 
treasure  in  the  Rhine,  and  there,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  people, 
it  lies  to-day  between  Worms  and  Lorsch. 

Now  begins  the  time  of  vengeance  ;  and  here  we  enter  on  the  second 
part  of  our  Epic.  Thirteen  years  as  we  have  said,  Kriemhild  had  mourn- 
ed for  Sigfried ;  at  that  time  there  died  in  distant  Hungary,  or  the  land 
of  the  Huns,  Frau  Ifelche,  the  famous  wife  of  Etzel  [Attila]  the  King  of 
the  Huns,  and  mother  of  two  young  heroes,  who,  in  the  retinue  of  Die- 
trich of  Berne  [Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth]  had  already  fallen  in  the  dread- 
ful battle  of  Ravenna.  Etzel  wishes  to  marry  again,  and  Sigfried's  wid- 
ow, Kriemhild  of  Burgundy  is  recommended  to  him. 

After  some  doubts  whether  he  can  properly  marry  a  Christian,  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  proposals,  especially  as  his  most  faithful  vassal  the 
Margrave  Rudiger  of  Bechlarn  counsels  it.  The  latter  undertakes  (o 
conduct  the  wooing  himself  at  the  Burgundian  court,  and  departs  from 
Etzelsburg  in  Hungary  [the  modem  Ofen]  westward  to  Bechlarn  in  Aus- 
tria, his  home,  where  he  is  received  joyfully  by  his  wife  Gotelind  and 
their  blooming  daughter.  When  he  tells  his  wife  Grotelind  the  object  of 
his  coming  and  of  his  further  journey,  she  rejoices  in  the  arrival  and  hon- 
orable employment  of  her  husband,  but  is  sad  at  the  the  thought  of  her 
dear  dead  mistress,  Helche,  into  whose  place  another  must  come. 

Rudiger  proceeds  on  his  joumey,  and  arrives  at  Worms  unknown  to 
the  Kings  and  their  retinue;  only  Hagen  exclaims,  ^'I  have  not  seen 
Rudiger  for  a  long  time,  but  the  bearing  of  this  messenger  is  such  that 
I  can  only  believe  it  must  be  Rudiger  himself,  the  bold  and  mighty 
swordsman  from  the  land  of  the  Huns."  ''  How"  inquires  the  King  as- 
*  tonished,  *'  should  the  hero  of  Bechlarn  come  here  to  the  Rhine  f  Bat 
in  the  instant  Hagen  recognizes  his  old  friend,  with  whom  in  his  youth, 
as  also  with  Walter  of  Wasichenstein,  he  had  been  associated  at  EtzeFs 
court ;  then  follows  great  rejoicing  at  the  resumption  of  acquaintance ; 
Rudiger  receives  a  hospitable  welcomOi  and  on  his  part  delivers  his 
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proposals.  The  King  and  his  brothers  are  not  disinclined  to  accept  then^ 
only  Hagen  dissents ;  "  You  do  not  know  Etzel ;  if  you  knew  him  as  I 
do,  you  would  reject  the  proposals,  even  if  Kriemhild  should  accept  them; 
great  sorrow  may  come  of  it,  I  tell  ycu."  "  Friend  Hagen/'  answeif 
Gunther,  '<  now  you  can  show  your  vassal  faith ;  make  through  your  goo4 
offices  for  Kriemhild's  present  happiness  some  amends  for  the  sorrow  yoa 
have  caused  her."  But  Hagen  remains  immovable ;  *'  If  Kriemhild  wean 
the  crown  of  Helche,  you  will  see  that  she  will  do  us  all  the  hart  she  can. 
It  becomes  heroes  to  take  precautions." 

So  the  dark  foreboding  wings  of  a  new  >dreadful  mischief  begin  to  ex- 
pand over  our  song,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  deeper  and  still  deeper  tingey 
till  it  ends  in  horror. 

But  into  the  hearts  of  the  Burgundy  Kings  this  foreboding  of  destnio- 
tion  has  not  entered ;  only  he  who  did  the  murder,  on  whose  steps  ven- 
.geance  has  already  begun  to  follow,  only  Hagen  carries  the  dark  presages, 
and  they  abide  with  him  to  the  last  The  brothers  suppose  that  Hageo 
wishes  no  good  to  their  sister,  and  so  they  have  the  proposals  carried  to 
her.  <<  God  forbid  it  you  that  you  should  mock  me !  What  have  I  to  do 
with  a  man  who  has  once  had  the  heart's  love  of  a  noble  matron?"  was 
the  sorrowful  lady's  reply.  Yet  she  suffers  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  see 
Budiger ;  but  after  she  has  consented  to  this,  her  heart-rending  lamenta- 
tions over  the  unforgotten  one,  of  whom  the  murderer's  hand  had  robbd 
her,  commence  anew. 

Rudiger  appears  the  second  day,  and  brings  his  proposlds.  ButXriem- 
hild  answers,  ^^  Margrave  Rudiger,  he  who  has  known  my  sluug[>  grief  will 
not  ask  me  again  to  love  a  husband.  I  lost  more  in  that  one  than  a  wo- 
man ever  again  can  win."  In  answer  to  the  persuasions  and  arguments 
of  the  skillful  Rudiger,  she  desires  till  morning  to  think  of  it  In  the 
mean  time  her  brothers  Giselher  and  Gemot  persuade  her ; — ^  J£  any 
one  can  assuage  thy  grief  it  is  Etzel :  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  sea  there  is  no  king  so  mighty  as  he;  thou  mayest  rejoice 
that  he  chooses  thee  to  share  with  him  his  glorious  dominion."  ^'  We^- 
iog  and  mourning  become  me,"  answers  Kriemhild,  ^  better  than  royal 
state :  I  can  no  more  appear  at  court  as  becomes  a  queen ;  if  I  were  onoe 
beautiful,  my  beauty  has  long  since  departed." 

Thoughtfully  and  with  moistened  eyes  £[riemhild  lies  upon  her  bed  till 
the  day  dawns.  Then  appears  Rudiger  to  receive  her  final  answer,  b«t 
each  renewed  request  of  the  noble  Margrave  fails  to  mo?e  her,  until  (Bu- 
lger makes  her  this  promise,  and  says,  ^^  Should  joa  have  no 
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in  the  land  of  the  Huns  but  myself,  mj  faithful  men  and  yassels,  anj  one 
who  does  you  a  wrong  shall  pay  for  it  dearly  through  my  hand."  Then 
the  sorrowful  Kriemhild  arises,  for  the  thought  of  vengeance  suddenly 
animates  her ; — ^^  Then  swear  me  an  oath  that  whoever  shall  do  me  an 
injury,  whatever  it  may  be,  you  will  be  the  first  to  avenge  it."  And  Bu- 
diger  swore  the  oath.  What  bloody  thoughts  lurk  in  the  torn  heart  of 
the  unhappy  woman  he  has  no  suspicion ;  he  has  no  suspicion  that  in  that 
oath  he  has  sworn  an  inextinguishable  sorrow  to  his  child,  death  to  all  biB 
vassals,  and  a  twofold  death  to  himself. 

Then  Kriemhild  reaches  to  him  the  hand  of  consent,  and  in  a  shoxt 
time  starts  with  him  on  the  long  journey  to  the  distant  East,  to  the  lan^d 
of  the  Huns.  Her  brothers  accompany  her  as  far  as  the  town  of  Verin- 
gen,  on  the  Danube ;  thence  she  proceeds  in  Budiger's  train,  separated 
from  her  home  and  from  her  dear  mother,  separated  from  her  brothers 
and  relatives,  but  not  separated  from  the  remembrance  of  what  she  had 
experienced  at  home  among  her  brothers  and  kinsman,  to  the  Castle 
Bechlam  on  the  Danube,  where  Frau  Gotelind  Budiger's  wife  cordially 
receives  her  as  her  new  mistress.  After  a  short  repose,  the  train  already 
grown  numerous,  proceeds  with  their  new  queen  over  the  Molk  to  Mutam 
and  as  far  as  the  Castle  of  Zeigermauer,  where  numberless  hordes  of 
strange  people  who  obey  Attilas'  sceptre,  join  themselves  to  the  retinue 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Huns.  At  Tulna,  in  Austria,  she  is  received  by 
Etzel,  who  comes  attended  by  twenty-four  kings  and  mighty  princes. 
Then  render  their  homage  to  their  new  mistress,  Blodel,  Btzel's  brother; 
fiowart  the  bold,  king  of  the  Danes,  and  his  vassal  man,  the  faithful  Iring ; 
the  historical  Hermanfrid,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  son-in-law  of  Theo- 
doric  the  Great ;  the  Saxon  lords  Gibeke  and  Homboge ;  and  who  is  he 
that  stands  yonder  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  heroes,  whose  faces  look  forth 
80  defiant  from  under  their  helmets  of  wolf  skin  ?  Of  lofty,  almost  giant 
stature,  he  stands,  like  a  lion  in  the  strength  of  his  shoulders  and  loins 
which  look  as  if  they  were  molten  of  brass ;  of  noble  i^d  proud  visage, 
he  looks  like  Sigfried  in  the  bold  clear  gaze  of  his  eye,  and  in  the  royal 
brow ;  only  Sigfried's  serene  youth  is  transformed  in  him  into  the  sterp, 
deep  earnestness  of  a  mature  man,  over  whose  head  already  the  storms  of 
inflexible  Fate  have  thundered ;  through  the  thick  locks  of  his  hair  a  kingfs 
fillet  is  wreathed,  his  sinewy  left  hand  grasps  his  sword  hilt,  his  strong 
light  hand  rests  upon  his  shield  of  lion  skin — it  is  the  king  of  the  Gk)thS| 
it  is  Dietrich  of  Bern,  (Theodoric)  the  mightiest  hero  of  his  time,  next 
to  Sigfried  the  greatest  mythical  character  of  old  Germany.    Dietri^  of 
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Bern,  the  head  of  the  Almungs,  with  Hildebrand  and  the  rest  of  the  Wotf^ 
6kin  band.  He  was  then  still  a  guest  at  EtzeFs  court,  for  this  was  before 
his  victorious  return  to  the  land  and  dominion  of  his  fathers. 

All  these  hosts,  together  an  innumerable  multitude,  proceed  now, 
arranged  around  the  rojal  pair,  down  towards  Vienna.  A  marriage  feast 
of  seventeen  days  continuance  is  celebrated  with  lavish  pomp  and  endless 
presents  in  Vienna.  And  Kriemhild  ?  Kriemhild  in  the  midst  of  this 
splendor,  this  festivity,  these  jubilant  crowds,  whose  central  point  of  iDte^ 
est  she  was  ?  Alas !  she  thought  of  her  home  on  the  Rhine,  of  her  form- 
er noble  husband,  and  the  tears  wtU  come,  but  she  conceals  them  from  all 
ejes.  Thus  she  sadlj  descends  the  Danube,  till  the  boats  land  at  EtzeTs 
Castle,  and  the  queen  under  great  splendor,  concealing  her  deep  angoish 
enters  into  her  new  home. 

Yet  it  never  became  home  to  her.  Seven  years  she  sits  with  Etzel  on 
the  throne  of  the  Huns,  and  then  she  bears  him  a  son,  who  at  his  baptism 
is  called  Ortlieb ;  then  six  years  more  glide  away,  so  that  twenty-six 
years  have  now  passed  since  Sigfried  fell  at  the  spring  under  the  lindens 
in  the  Odenwald — and  now  comes  her  time  for  vengeance.  ^  For  long 
years  have  I  been,"  so  spoke  she  one  day  to  Etzel,  ^  for  long  years  have 
I  been  here  in  this  foreign  land,  and  no  one  of  my  noble  relatives  has 
visited  me  here ;  I  can  no  longer  bear  separation  from  my  kinsfolk,  for 
already  people  say  here,  since  no  one  of  my  friends  visits  me,  that  I  am 
a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  without  relatives  or  home.  Etzel  is  ready  to 
assist  her  to  a  meeting  with  her  brothers,  kinsmen,  and  vassals,  and  she 
begs  him  to  invite  her  brothers  in  Worms  to  a  feast.  The  king  sends 
without  delay,  the  two  heralds  of  his  court,  Werbel  and  Swemlin,  skilled 
in  tradition  and  song,  as  messengers  to  Worms  to  invite  the  Burgondian 
Kings,  with  their  vassals,  to  come  and  celebrate  the  next  solstice  in  Hon- 
gary,  at  Etzelsburg.  Kriemhild  commends  to  them  especially  to  insist 
upon  this,  that  all  her  relatives  should  come. 

When  the  messengers  arrive  at  Worms,  a  seven  days  considerstioo 
takes  place,  whether  the  invitation  shall  be  accepted.  Only  Hagen  e•^ 
nestly  opposes  the  acceptance.  ''  Tou  have  yourselves  provoked  hostiliiji 
you  know  full  well  what  we  have  done  to  EIriemhild,  that  I  slew  her  hm' 
band  with  my  own  hand.  How  can  we  then  dare  to  travel  into  EtisFs 
country  ?  We  shall  there  lose  honor  and  life.  Long  time  has  king  EtaeTs 
wife  been  brooding  revenge."  But  this  warning  which  one  other  koc^ 
Runold  seconds,  is  overruled.  '*  If  you  do  fear  death  in  the  land  of  the 
Huns,  Hagen,  we  will  go  thither  notwithstanding,"  says  Gemot,  and  Ha- 
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gen  DOW  counsels  at  least  not  to  undertake  the  journey  without  precautions. 
So  then  all  the  vassals  in  Burgundy  are  summoned.  Joyfully  they  col- 
lect from  all  quarters,  never  surmising  what  a  grim  death  they  are  run- 
ning to  meet  Among  them  comes  a  hero  who  now  steps  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  poem,  the  hold,  joyous  Folker  of  Alsace,  a  minstrel  who  is 
skilled  in  the  fiddle  and  in  song ;  and  besides  him  Dankwart,  brother  of 
the  fierce  Hagen. 

The  messengers  of  Etzel  return  to  Hungary  and  announce  the  success 
of  their  mission.  Kriemhild  in  almost  frantic  joy  at  seeing  her  aim  about 
to  be  reached,  says  to  Etzel : — ^^  how  do  these  tidings  please  you,  my  dear 
husband?  What  I  have  long  and  long  desired,  that  will  now  be  accom- 
plished." '*  Thy  will  is  mine,"  answers  Etzel,  "  I  have  never  rejoiced 
over  the  arrival  of  my  own  relatives,  as  I  shall  over  the  arrival  of  thine." 

Once  more  at  the  Burgundian  Court,  the  dim  anticipation  of  a  dreadful 
and  now  imminent  future  is  stirred.  The  mother  of  the  Burgundian 
kings,  Ute,  the  mother  of  Kriemhild,  still  lives,  though  gray  with  years ; 
and  she  dreams  just  as  they  were  ready  for  departure,  that  all  the  birds  in 
the  land  lie  dead  upon  field  and  moor.  Hagen  wavers  again ;  he  would 
have  spoken  once  more  against  the  journey,  but  Gemot  mocks  him ;  Ha- 
gen thinks  of  Sigfried,  and  therefore  he  wishes  to  give  up  the  expedition 
to  the  land  of  the  Huns.  ^  I  do  nothing  through  fear,"  answers  Hagen, 
"  give  the  order  to  start,  and  willingly  will  I  ride  with  you  to  Etzel's 
country."  • 

The  journey  is  commenced,  up  the  Maine  through  Franconia,  and  then 
down  towards  the  Danube,  under  the  lead  of  Hagen,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  roads  of  the  nations.  Then  the  Danube  is  reached,  and  there  is 
no  ferry  at  hand  to  take  over  the  heroes  and  their  hosts.  Hagen  wan- 
ders up  and  down  the  river  to  find  a  ford ;  then  he  heard  in  the  solitary 
forest  waters  gushing  down  in  a  strong  cascade ;  lo  I  there  are  spirits  of 
the  deep,  two  mermaids  or  swan  virgins  who  are  bathing,  and  Hagen,  to 
whom  it  is  well  known  that  such  maidens  know  the  future,  and  how  men 
must  learn  it  from  them,  takes  away  their  garments.  Like  sea-birds  the 
fairies  of  the  deep  hover  over  the  flood  towards  him,  and  in  order  to  get 
their  clothes  again,  one  of  them  says,  *^  Great  honor  awaits  you  in  Etzel's 
land."  The  wile  succeeds ;  Hagen  gives  back  the  garments.  But  the 
other  form  rises,  and  out  of  the  rushing  of  the  water  the  presaging  voice 
18  heard ;  '^  Hagen,  I  will  warn  you.  Return,  since  there  is  yet  time. 
No  one  of  your  mighty  host  will  cross  the  Danube  again,  except  one  man, 
the  King's  chaplain." 
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Yet  Hagen  has  a  fierce  quarrel  with  the  ferrjrman  whom  he  finds  just 
afber  the  announcement  of  the  mermaids.  He  kills  him,  and  hurls  the 
corpse  into  the  stream,  but  the  Burgundian  Kings  come  up  at  the  moment 
and  see  the  blood  still  smoking  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  Hagen  himsdf 
now  ferries  over  the  whole  host  few  bj  few,  but  when  in  the  last  boat  full 
he  has  the  chaplain,  he  seizes  him,  while  the  lattter  is  leaning  with  hii 
hand  on  the  sacred  vessels,  and  hurls  him  into  the  flowing  Danube ;  the 
poor  priest  tries  first  to  swim  to  the  boat,  but  Hagen  pitilessly  pushes  him 
back  into  the  deep  water.  Then  he  turns  about,  and  happily  reaches  the 
shore  they  had  just  left,  and  shakes  his  dripping  garments.  Then  Hagen 
sees  that  their  destruction  is  certain,  and  he  breaks  the  boat  in  pieces,  cm 
which  no  one  of  them  will  return,  on  the  pretext  of  taking  away  from 
any  who  might  be  cowardly  among  them  all  hope  of  flight. 

After  a  battle  principally  fought  by  Dankwart,  with  Gelfert  prince  of 
Bavaria,  through  whose  country  they  pass,  they  arrive  at  the  boundaries 
of  Rudiger  of  Bechlam,  who  receives  the  whole  great  host  of  the  Bur- 
gundian Kings  with  their  three  thousand  vassals  and  nine  thousand  ser- 
vants with  princely  hospitality,  and  entertains  them  nearly  a  week.  At 
it  often  happens  in  life  that  before  a  crushing  sorrow  breaks  in  upon  us, 
before  death,  for  example,  strides  through  the  family  circle,  and  desolates 
forever  the  places  of  love  and  joy,  the  serenest  joy  and  the  most  tender 
love  knits  such  a  circle  more  closely  and  dearly  than  ever ;  such  a  pic- 
ture of  life  our  poem  presents  tis  with,  together  with  the  deep  German 
love  of  home  and  the  sentiment  of  family,  in  the  stay  of  the  Burgundian 
Kings  with  the  faithful,  frank  and  noble  Rudiger,  with  his  wife  the  gentle 
Grotelind,  and  their  daughter  then  blooming  in  virgin  beauty,  just  before 
its  representation  of  the  dreadful  death  of  all  those  who  were  collected 
in  peace  and  joy  at  the  castle  of  Bechlam. 

With  the  German  kiss  the  matron  and  daughter  receive  their  guests, 
old  friends  of  the  family,  the  brothers  and  relations  of  their  queen  ;  and 
in  childish  innocence  the  gentle  maiden  goes  down  to  the  ranks  of  heroes 
to  ofler  to  them  the  kiss  of  welcome, — but  when  she  coi^es  to  Hagen, 
Dietlinde  shudders  before  the  grisly  features,  and  only  at  the  persuasion 
of  her  father  reaches  to  him  her  pale  cheek. 

Joy  prevails  at  the  festive  board,  at  which  the  beautiful  and  noble  mat- 
ron herself  presides,  joy  in  the  hours  after  dinner  when  the  household 
collected  to  hear  the  excellent  playing  and  the  entertaining  comic  songs 
of  Folker  of  Alsace.  But  joy  crowns  the  visit  with  her  most  charming 
wreath,  when  the  Burgundian  vassals  sue  for  the  lovely  daughter  of  Ra* 
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diger  for  their  youngest  king  Giselher,  and  the  betrothal  of  the  young 
pair  takes  place  by  universal  and  joyous  consent.  On  the  return  of  the 
Burgundians  to  the  Rhine  the  father  is  to  give  away  his  dear  child  Diet- 
linde.  Once  more  Folker  causes  the  sweet  tones  of  his  instrument  to 
resound  through  the  halls,  and  sings  his  serious  and  comic  songs  which 
move  all  hearts,  and  then  the  time  of  departure  arrives.  As  proof  of  in- 
timate alliance  and  life  long  friendship,  Rudiger  presents  to  Gemot  hiB 
sword,  a  faithful  weapon,  which  he  had  borne  in  many  a  stormy  battle.^ 
Alas !  that  very  sword  in  Gernot's  hand  dealt  the  last  mortal  blow  it  ever 
served  upon  Rudiger's  own  noble  head !  Hagen  receives  from  Frau  Grot- 
elind  the  shield  for  a  keepsake  which  her  father  Nodung  carried,  and  had 
hung  as  a  dear  remembrance  of  the  early  fallen  in  the  armorial  hall  of 
Rudiger.  The  hero  hosts  depart  for  Hungary,  to  meet  an  unavoidable 
destiny. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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I VANOT,  I  fancy,  I  hardly  know  what  1 
Mj  thoughts  into  space  are  taking  theur  flight. 
And  soaring  aloft  with  a  bold  delight 
They  quickly  fly  starward  like  arrows  shot, 
Then  they  glide  down  the  azure,  and  dire  in  the 
They  yisit  the  glacier,  and  slender  palm-tree, 
Sach  continents  of  fairy-land  are  open  to  me  I 

In  dreaminess  floating,  I  leaye  them  to  wing 
Their  prosperoas  voyages  over  the  deep,— 
The  riches  that  Ind  and  the  Orient  keep, 

Can  ill  be  compared  with  the  tidings  they  bring. 

And  their  strange  zigzag  coarses  seem  folly  at  dear. 

As  the  lines  on  a  large,  punted  hemisphere, 

Bach  distinctness  of  vision  to  me  doth  appear. 
9  '^'^ 


»ft 
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With  light^Mled  bomidf,  my 
In  March  after  Seaaoos  long  abioot  and  fled» 
Which  ihrink  firom  remembrance  with  a  tremor  of  diMd» 
Ai  the  ahadovr  forever  hidea  away  fit>m  the  soil 
Then  I  wander,  recallins^  the  ftoriee  of  Bid, 
And  enctftotergyaygfaoeta  which  were  long  ago  ftihi. 
And  fighl  tbemock-batttoa  my  boyhood  beheld. 

And  now,  sheeted  Hopes  start  ont  of  the  gloom. 
And  at  me  they  stare,  forerer  the  same. 
Like  the  eyes  of  the  boy  in  the  pictore-fimme 
That  follow  me  always  about  my  room. 
While  along  the  bright  ag^  of  the  golden  and  fiik» 
The  old  whispers  of  Fortune  axe  still  lingering  then^ 
'Mid  fickle  chimeras  and  temples  of  air. 

Now  entering  the  palace  that  stands  in  the  Fast, 

I  gaae  at  the  starry  thrasholds  near. 

Where  pictured  akoyes  in  beauty  appear. 
And  trembling  with  wonder,  I  stand  aghast ! 
Whilst  the  festooned  iry  that  is  flung  up  on  high 
Interweaying  the  tapestry,  seems  to  the  eye 
like  the  web  of  my  lifo  akeady  passed  by. 

And  fiuses  start  out  firom  the  gilded  frames 
That  out  firom  the  pilastered  walls  depend ; 
Now  welcomes  arise  like  the  Toioe  of  a  friend, 
And  the  arches  re-echo  familiar  namee. 
Quickly  hands  are  extended,  eyes  sparkle  and  meel» 
E'en  the  cold  marble  statues  leap  on  their  feet 
As  they  witness  my  ecstacy,  full  and  complete. 

Then  guiding  my  Ibolsteps  past  firasoo  and  bot^ 
And  gasiDg  entranced  on  the  spacxHis  dome^ 
I  gather  old  thoughts  of  my  childhood  ho«0 
Which  long  huTe  been  hid  in  oUtrion's  duet  I 
And  the  edwes  that  answer  wbenerer  I  caU, 
And  eyery  strange  figment  that  clings  to  the  wafl^ 
Brings  with  it  a  memory  firom  the  anteetral  halL 

Through  ristas  oontractiog,  and  meeting  the  eighty 
High-walled  by  huge  columns  deep-fluted  and  enrnwad 
With  friezes  in  which  canren  garlands  abound. 
The  wide-raalted  entrances  hang  in  the  light. 
On  the  tablet  of  thought  are  the  records  of  old. 
For  the  columns  are  gruTen  with  letters  of  gold. 
And  the  leaTes  of  my  Life's-Book  heit  nafold. 
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Now  facing  the  gaUery,  richly  embossed 
With  cunning  reliefs,  and  containing  landscapes 
Embellished  on  eanras  and  peopled  with  dupes. 
The  artist  hss  thither  so  tastefollj  tossed, 
I  think  me  of  meadow  and  lone  femj  slope, 
Of  glen,  grot  and  woodland ;  of  the  elms  lofty  cope. 
Beneath  which  my  yoang  heart  first  caaght  after  Hope. 

Delighted,  I  hold  on  my  wondersome  way, 

Still  feasting  my  sonl  from  historical  nni. 

And  finding  choice  relics  at  every  torn, 
'Till  Care  drives  my  gossamer  visions  astray. 
Thus  the  charm  is  soon  broken ;  my  thoughts  lose  their  nralq, 
Slowly  sighing  and  piping  a  tender  refrain, 
I  move  on  ia  the  world  of  the  Real  agaia. 


m*  < 
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TBB    AUTBORXTIBB. 


The  man  who  will  deliberately  enter  a  strange  city,  as  a  sigbt-seer, 
without  having  previously  learned  something  thereof  by  consultation  of 
his  gazetteer,  is  in  all  probability  a  man  from  whom  little  good  can  be 
expected.  Revolving  this  truth  in  our  mind,  we  gazed  shoreward  from 
our  sea-wearied  ship  upon  the  glistening  walls  of  Pemambuco,  and  the 
terraced  edifices  of  Olinda,  distant  and  tree-embosomed.  Also,  we  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  no  Lippincott  or  Appleton  stood  upon  the  shelves  of 
our  ship's  library.  From  some  little  treatises  of  our  own,  however,  we 
elicited  the  following  items  of  information. 

1.  That  the  Recife,  commonly  known  as  the  city  of  Pemambuco,  con 
tained  thirty-seven  thousand  inhabitants.    2.  That  it  was  an  important  com- 
mercial town  of  Brazil.    3.  That  it  contained  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants.   4.  That  it  occupied  nearly  the  easternmost  point  of  South 
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America,  and  was  five  hundred  miles  south  of  the  equator.     5.  That  its 
population  was  eighteen  thousand. 

Here,  then,  were  the  facts.  We  took  the  average  of  the  population 
statistics ;  and  though  somewhat  startled  to  find  that  the  calculation  as- 
signed 26,666|  as  the  population  of  the  place,  we  carefully  committed  the 
number  to  memory,  with  the  remaining  statements  of  our  authorities — and 
incontinently  embarked  for  the  shore  in  the  quarter-boat. 

BETWEEN   SHIP  AND    8HOBE. 

Strangely  beautiful  appeared  the  low-lying  country  that  with  tropical 
exuberance  of  green  afforded  pleasant  rest  for  eyes  weary  of  endless  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  billows.  But  before  reaching  either  quay  or  sand-beach 
we  must  first  pass  the  grim  barrier  reef  which  forms  the  harbor — a  black 
ledge  of  rocks  lying  parallel  to  the  shore,  light-house  mounted  and  eter- 
nally buffeted  of  Atlantic  surf.  Then  enter  we  the  canal-shaped  harbor 
behind  the  reef, — through  kelpy  entrance-channel  commanded  by  the  bat- 
teries of  Forts  Bruno  and  Buraco,  which  seem  remarkably  grim  and  di- 
lapidated. A  crowd  of  vessels  fills  the  harbor — sea-worn  crafl  of  all  rigs 
and  models, — ^from  the  primitive  periagua  of  the  fisherman,  and  the  out- 
landish catamaran,  moss-invaded  and  barnacled  along  every  seam  of  its 
timbers,  through  which  the  wavelets  lap  and  gurgle, — ^most  undesirable  of 
crafl,  for  all  the  strange  fondness  of  the  sea,  and  a  thing  without  form  and 
void  of  beauty ! — to  unpicturesque  but  formidable  war-steamers,  Brazil- 
ian and  foreign,  that  with  defiant  broadsides  sprung  to  bear  upon  Bruno 
and  Buraco,  swing  idly  by  cables  drooping  in  long  catenary  curves.  Then 
the  seaboard  of  the  strange  city — the  fronts  of  many  venerable  and  rusty 
whitewashed  edifices  of  the  most  irregular  architecture,  abounding  in  airy 
balconies  and  high  lattice  windows,  and  roofed  with  the  inevitable  clay 
tiles  which  cover  the  dwellings  of  every  Brazilian  coast-town.  Past  our 
boat,  as  we  appoached  the  landing,  dashed  a  heavy,  full-modeled  barge, 
pulled  by  a  score  of  oarsmen — all  black  as  niglit,  poor  fellows  ! — ^and  ap- 
parently just  arrived  from  Yarriba-Borgoo,  or  possibly  from  the  hippo- 
potamiferous  shores  of  reedy  Lake  Ngami — slaves,  every  soul  of  them. 
Afar  off  they  announced  their  coming,  by  a  wild  boat-song,  timed  to  their 
stroke ;  the  words  in  the  Congo  dialect,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge. 
Only  a  short  time  since  a  slaver  had  been  captured  near  the  port — the 
importation  of  Africans  is  no  less  a  crime  than  piracy  in  the  eyes  of  tba 
Brazilian  government — and  might  not  some  of  the  rakish  fore-and-afiers 
crouching  upon  the  water  near  us  be  slavers  in  disguise  ? 
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Passing  the  war-steamers,  we  were  stopped  by  a  hail  from  a  guard-boat 
moored  in  the  midst  of  the  harbor ;  alongside  of  which  craft  we  were  de- 
tained for  an  inconceivable  length  of  time  bj  an  emissary  of  evil,  clothed  in 
t  he  uniform  of  a  revenue  officer.  Our  boat  was  detained,  ostensibly,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  search  therein  for  smuggled  goods,  and  for  the  exac- 
tion of  harbor-fees ;  but  we  well  knew  that  the  delay  was  wholly  due  to  the 
malignity  of  the  port  officer — were  we  not  confident  at  first  sight  of  him, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  indulge  the  habit  of  smillngy 
and  smiling,  and  being  a  villain  still  ? 

But  escaping,  at  last,  from  the  toils  of  this  official,  we  shoot  with  a 
few  strokes  to  the  landing ;  and  leaping  from  the  bow  thwarts,  we  beach 
with  Ealuting  feet  upon  the  sand  of  South  America. 

IN  POINT  OP  FACT — WITHOUT  BEFLEOTIONS. 

We  repaired  at  once  to  the  establishment  of  an  American  merchant 
hard  by  the  landing ;  where  our  immediate  inquiry  was,  ''  How  large  is 
the  population  of  Pemambuco  ?"  "  Somewhat  over  100,000,"  was  the 
startling  answer.  We  dropped  the  subject  at  once.  It  will  only  be  nec- 
essary to  state  in  this  place,  that  ever  since  that  day  we  have  found  it 
difficult  to  receive  testimony,  in  cases  similar  to  this,  as  a  ground  of  moral 
certainty. 

STBEETS   AND   SOUTH   AHEBICAN8. 

Alone,  as  all  bold  adventurers  go,  we  set  out  for  the  crowded  centre  of 
the  city,  noting  as  a  point  of  departure  the  open  plaza,  near  our  landing 
place, — but  feeling  withal  inclined  to  ensure  our  safe  return  by  means  of 
guiding-thread,  as  do  travelers  in  "antres  vast,"  or  to  blaze  our  path 
after  the  manner  of  merry  foresters.  Aside  from  their  lack  of  trees, 
however,  the  streets  of  Pemambuco  could  not  be  effectively  marked  without 
removing  many  of  the  airy  balconies  that  cover  the  fronts  of  the  edifices, 
thereby  involving  some  little  difficulty  with  the  armed  guards  who  patrol 
the  streets  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  For  to  these  balco- 
nies the  ladies  of  the  city  most  resort,  when  they  would  appear  in  public 
rather  than  to  the  plebeian  sidewalks.  Here  the  belles  display  them- 
selves— dark«eyed  and  dreamy-faced  senoritas,  as  described  in  all  standard 
cataloguing  of  charms  in  tales  of  the  Peninsula, — peering  down  listless- 
ly among  the  street-goers  half  the  idle  day  long.  And  thickly  the  street- 
goers  throng, — Brazilian-bom  Portuguese,  of  every  calling,  slaves  and. 
strangers — yet  not  hurriedly,  as  in  Broadway,  race-course  of  impatient 
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New  Yorkers — bat  with  a  certain  dignity,  as  if  their  Emperor  watched 
them.  There  is  no  end  of  comfortable-looking  merchants,  shielded  from 
die  torrid  sun  with  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  impervioas  to  solar  influ- 
ence—no end  of  half-naked  slaves,  tramping  sweatilj  under  the  cruel 
weight  of  their  owner's  cotton-bales  and  sacks  of  sugar — ^no  end  of  dapper 
blerks,  walking  on  errands  with  the  most  philosophic  calmness,  nor  of  troops 
of  schoolboys  and  collegians,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day ;  walking  with 
counterfeited  slowness  of  gait,  which  they  appear  to  think  confers  dignity 
upon  their  bearing,  as  they  wend  their  way  to  or  from  the  Latin  schools 
and  the  haunts  of  their  professors,  text-books  in  hand ;  diemselves  inva- 
riably terminated  upward  by  a  structure  vulgarly  known  among  the 
irreverent  as  a  '*  plug ;"  but  indeed  a  habiliment  transcending  in  altitude 
the  stateliest  forms  of  the  fabric,  as  known  among  us — in  sooth,  a  plug 
preternatural.  If  you  be  wise  you  will  not  look  a  second  time  upon  such 
shameless  invasion  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  Doctors  of  Divinity,  but 
glance  upward  to  the  balconies,  clustered  before  door-opening  windows  in 
front  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories ;  where  appear  the  gentle  &ir,  as 
heretofore  set  forth— sometimes  veiled,  but  always  bonnetless,  and  equipped 
with  that  universal  feminine  arm,  the  fan.  But  think  yourself  favored 
of  fortune,  if  during  an  afternoon's  wandering,  though  it  extend  flEur  beyond 
Fonta  Boa  Vista,  the  thronged  Bridge  of  the  Delectable  Prospect,  and 
through  the  midst  of  the  finest  quarter  of  the  city,  before  returning  to 
the  Plaza,  where  scores  of  caged  parrots  will  chatter  at  you  upon  your 
return,  you  set  eye  but  for  a  moment  upon  the  '^  little  head,  sunning  over 
witb  curls,''  of  Which  we  caught  a  moment's  vision,  peering  out  upon  us 
through  half  lowered  blinds, — as  a  cluster  of  orange-blossoms,  dwelt  upon 
by  a  pencil  of  sunlight,  appears  through  swaying  foliage. 


THE    CA.THEDBA.L8. 

Pernambuco  is  a  Catholic  city,  and  abounds  in  temples  of  worship* 
Papists  require  a  large  quantity  of  religious  apparatus.  Several  of  these 
edifices  we  caused  to  shelter  a  heretic ;  no  inquisitor  appeared,  however^ 
to  avenge  the  profanation  of  our  entrance.  Within  was  painting  and 
gilding  in  abundance,  and  carved  images  filled  the  niches  of  the  walls.  One 
of  the  interiors  which  we  entered  would  have  been  splendid  but  for  the 
gaudiness  of  the  decorations.  We  waited  and  longed  to  hear  music  from 
the  choir  and  from  the  richly  carved  organs — ^but  as  the  officiating  abbots, 
arrayed  in  chasuble  and  mitre,  were  evidently  offering  the  full  quota  of 
matutinal  devotion,  in  the  shape  of  Latin  masses,  no  music  was  to  be 
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heard — it  being  probably  reserved  far  more  important,  as  the  higher  rap« 
tures  of  this  sect  are  periodicallj  intermittent,  and  excitable  onlj  at 
long  intervals.  While  watching  the  entrance  of  the  morning  worship* 
ers,  we  observed,  in  the  diminutive  stature  of  a  youthful  believer,  a  novel 
but  material  hindrance  to  edification.  This  young  gentleman,  when  we 
noticed  him,  was  leaping  from  the  floor,  in  repeated  and  fervent  aspiration 
toward  the  holy  water  that  stood  in  a  carved  stone  basin  near  the  door; 
but  failing,  through  extreme  shortness  of  stature,  to  reach  even  with  fin- 
ger-tips its  surface,  he  breathed  a  self-consoling  curse,  discontinued  las 
devout  saltation,  and  passed  in  unblessed  by  any  drop  of  consecrated 
oxyd  of  hydrogen. 

TIA    OLINDA. 

It  is  a  beautiful  prospect  that  the  inhabitant  of  Femamboco  enjoys  in 
gazing  upon  the  hill-builded  town  of  Olinda,  distant  aboat  four  miles  to 
the  northward.  After  finishing  our  visits  to  the  cathedrals,  we  strolled 
out  of  town  in  tliat  direction,  with  intent  to  explore  the  town,  if  time 
should  permit,  and  to  make  near  inspection  (^  its  ruinous  splendors.  For, 
long  time  since,  Oltnda  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Femambuco,  and 
prided  itself  upon  its  public  institutions,  and  especially  upon  a  nunnery, 
large  enough  to  immure  half  the  females  of  the  province— but  now,  it 
is  only  a  half  deserted  town,  quiet  and  slumberous,  though  much  ooft- 
tended  for  by  valiantly-encroaching  weeds.  But  on  our  way  thither- 
ward we  were  continually  delayed  by  the  novel  forms  of  vegetation  and 
of  animal  life  which  we  must  needs  stop  to  examine— -and  before  long  we 
were  brought  to  a  dead  halt  by  a  partial  view  of  a  be-autiful  building  upon 
our  left,  and  apparently  half  a  mile  distant  from  our  path — an  edifice 
built  after  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  crowned  with  white  domes 
and  pointed  minarets,  and  apparently  surrounded  with  beautiful  grounds. 
This  attractive  apparition  dispelled  our  desire  of  immediately  visiting 
ruinous  Olinda.  We  at  once  made  an  excursion  Faradise-ward,  from  oar 
road.  But  after  a  few  minutes'  walk,  Eden  proved  to  be  more  distant 
than  we  had  anticipated ;  and  afler  accomplishing  half  a  mile  toward 
its  gardens  and  fountains,  our  course  was  obstructed  by  that  of  the  muddy 
river  Capibaribe.  There  was  no  means  of  ferriage.  In  a  state  of 
mind  which,  as  we  think  some  philosopher  has  said,  may  be  imagined 
but  not  described,  we  turned  away  from  the  inaccessible  palace,  only 
to  notice  that  the  day  was  too  far  gone  to  permit  our  visiting  Olinda 
in  as  leisurely  a  style  as  desirable.    Abandoning,  therefore,  the  project. 
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we  determined  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat.     For  this  purpose  we  returned 
to  the  outskirts  of  Pernambuco ;  but  never  again  came  in  sight  of  Eden. 

TRANS-CA.PIBARIBA.RIAN. 

Immediately  above  the  citj,  the  river  wc  have  mentioned  spreads  into 
a  broad  lagoon,  haunted  of  frogs,  fish,  and  small  bojs,  who  cast  ineffectual 
hook  and  line  for  the  latter.  Not  desirous  of  making  a  long  detour 
through  the  city,  where  massive  stone  bridges  cross  the  river,  there  di- 
vided into  two  estuaries,  we  determined  to  cross  this  lagoon ;  and  with 
such  intent,  engaged  a  youthful  representative  of  the  rising  generation  of 
fishermen  to  convey  us  in  his  periagua  to  the  opposite  shore,  distant  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile ;  indicating,  by  means  of  the  most  masterly  combi- 
nation of  signs  and  fragmentary  vocables  of  the  Portuguese  tongue,  the 
precise  point  at  which  we  desired  to  be  landed — a  point  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  large  iron  foundry,  the  monument-like  chimney  of  which 
formed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  neighborhood.  Then 
did  we  intrust  ourselves  to  the  most  unseaworthy  craft  that  ever  yet  bore 
veracious  historian.  Had  our  pilot  not  possessed  skill  beyond  his  years, 
we  should  then  and  there  have  become  disqualified  for  recording  his  ex- 
ploits. Our  craft  was  a  clumsily  hollowed  log  of  wood,  entirely  destitute 
of  any  such  grace  of  form  as  the  most  savage  Pacific  Islanders  impart  to 
their  canoes, — outriggerless  also,  and  remarkably  crank.  Reaching,  how- 
ever,  our  point  of  debarkation  uncapsized,  we  dismissed  our  enterprising 
ferryman  to  his  wonted  hook  and  line,  with  an  injunction  to  be  in 
readiness  for  our  return  to  San  Pedro  Groncalos,  whence  we  had  come, 
at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day — which  we  indicated  by  a  hypothetical 
solar  observation,  conducted  according  to  a  method  which  no  other  obser- 
ver, to  our  knowledge,  has  employed,  and  which  in  this  case  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  Having  thus  come  to  an  understanding  with  our 
nautical  acquaintance,  we  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  works  near  by  us. 
They  formed  an  establishment  of  great  size  ;  were  fenced  around  on  three 
sides,  and  appeared  impregnable ;  but,  after  due  circumambulation,  we 
concluded  to  make  essay  of  the  closed  and  massive  front  doors  of  the 
main  building.  We  entered  incontinently  thereby,  and  beheld  the  flour- 
ishing proprietor  of  the  establishment — surely  an  American — and  more 
— a  specimen  of  the  ubiquitous  and  inevitable  Yankee.  Thus  much  we 
perceived  at  once.  Advancing,  we  introduced  ourselves,  in  our  blandest 
style,  as  recently  arrived  from  abroad,  and  desirous  of  viewing  the  pro- 
cesses of  iron-manufacturing ; — whereat  the  cunning  craftsman  received 
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US  with  the  greatest  affability,  and  offered  immediate  invitation  to  enter 
and  survey  his  establishment.  In  his  company,  or  in  that  of  his  son,  the 
junior  partner  in  the  business,  we  examined  the  works  throughout ;  and  in 
80  doing,  learned  a  new  lesson  of  Yankee  thrift.  The  present  senior  part- 
ner had  there  commenced  business  a  few  years  before,  having  purchased 
the  establishment  from  the  former  owners ;  who,  after  ruining  themselves  by 
mismanai.ement,  had  left  it,  a  broken  down  concern ;  and  under  his  thriftier 
control,  the  business  had  so  grown  and  prospered,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  he  appeared  to  be  well  nigh  a  millionaire.  Such  a  success  was  a 
wonder  to  the  Brazilians. 

But  not  only  iron  works  were  shown  to  us.  After  going  over  the  whole 
of  the  establishment  we  were  invited  into  the  flower  garden  of  our  cour- 
teous friend,  and  there  treated  to  such  luxury  of  flower-seeing  as  few  ever 
enjoy — for  with  skillful  cultivation,  the  flowers  of  the  tropics  are  the  most 
abundantly  gorgeous  of  all  growing  things.  In  this  garden  we  saw  more 
exuberance  of  flower-growth  and  splendor  of  color  than  ever  at  one  time 
before.  Nor  were  we  permitted  to  depart  empty-handed  from  such  pro- 
fusion of  beauty.  When  we  left,  we  carried  a  magnificent  present  of  flow- 
ers— flowers  for  which  any  proprietor  of  acres  of  hot-houses  would 
exchange  armfuls  of  his  forced  growth  of  tropical  exotics. 

After  leaving  the  kindly  threshold  of  the  iron  founder,  we  made  a  short 
exploring  tour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works,  which,  however,  revealed  no 
facts  of  interest,  unless  it  be  that  the  country  thereabout  is  populated  by 
an  inexcusably  great  number  of  active  specimens  of  the  genus  Rana. 
We  cannot  conceive  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality  can  avoid  a  diu- 
turnal  Egyptian  plague — they  must  have  some  special  contrivance  for 
keeping  the  animals  out  of  their  kneading  troughs  and  trenchers.  At  the 
beach  we  found  our  ferryman  and  his  unstable  craft  in  waiting ;  embol- 
dened by  experience,  we  embarked  without  any  preparatory  shuddering  on 
the  brink,  and  during  the  passage  indulged  in  several  daring  changes  of 
attitude,  without  any  narrower  escape  from  oversetting  than  before.  Ar- 
rived, undrowned  and  hungry,  in  town,  we  found  the  captain  of  our  ship 
about  returning  on  board  to  a  late  dinner;  and  accompanying  him,  were 
soon  engaged  upon  the  meal  in  question. 

AN   EVENING. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  of  our  cabin  company,  beside  our 
gentlemanly  captain,  we  left  the  ship  once  more  and  returned  shore- 
ward.    We  took  rooms  at  the  *♦  French  and  American   Hotel,**  and 
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there  remained  antil  a  carriage  came  to  convej  our  party  to  the  rea- 
donce  of  the  American  merchant  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  aa 
earlj  part  of  this  veracious  history.  Our  way  led  us  for  a  mile  through 
the  denser  part  of  the  city,  and  finally  emerged  among  the  pleasant 
dwellings  of  the  suburbs — among  which,  as  we  turned  down  a  lane  hedg- 
ed with  thick  shrubbery,  appeared  the  residence  of  our  entertainer.  M 
we  left  the  carriage  for  a  twilight  stroll  in  the  garden,  the  fire-flies  were 
just  beginning  to  appear ;  more  brilliant  than  we  remember  to  have  se^ 
tbem  elsewhere,  and  here  doubly  beautiful,  sailing  among  thick,  erowdiag 
orange  boughs  and  tremulous  palm-branches.  The  gardens,  beautiful  by 
daylight,  would  have  appeared  that  evening  like  some  scene  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights, — no  vision  of  Schezerade  could  have  been  more  luxurious 
and  fragrant, — had  it  not  been,  alas!  for  the  insatiable  croaking  of  frogi 
innumerable  in  the  neighboring  stream.  We  are  not  naturally  disposed  to 
&ult-finding ;  but  we  must  say  that  herein  appeared  a  great  want  of  fitness 
-r-that  frogs,  stridulous-voiced,  and  of  all  animals  the  most  unpoetical,  in 
spite  of  Homer-attributed  epic  of  unpronounceable  name,  should  prevail 
where  the  beauty  of  all  other  things  was  so  nearly  perfect. 

When  tired  of  admiring  the  luxuriant  garden,  we  entered  the  drawing 
room  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  our  host  and  his  fiunily.  The 
passer  in  the  street  might  have  heard  the  outfloating  sound  of  music  at  a 
late  hoar  upon  that  evening.  Finally,  the  carriage  waited  al  the  doori 
and  we  returned  to  the  hotel  through  narrow  and  winding  streeta,  uneven^ 
ly  yet  often  brilliantly  lighted, — a  different  way  from  that  by  which  ^ 
had  come,— and  with  the  close  of  the  day  came  the  end  of  the  pleafori 
of  novelty.  Great  is  the  delight  of  a  first  day's  exploration  of  a  stranfl 
ci^  abroad.  There  is  one  fuller  pleasure — that  of  exploring  the  inner* 
most  forest  of  some  far  off  island  of  the  South  Seas,  coral^reefed,  coc(M|p 
Dut-girdled,  and  eternally  murmured  over  by  Pacific  surf,  sweeter*voiea4 
by  far  than  the  less  deeply  toned  surges  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  a  more  sglr 
emn  joy— -to  stand  in  hypoethral  temples  of  tree-columni^  whereof  the  vih 
tive  incense  is  the  perfume  of  tropical  flowers,  thick-spriDgiag  arouDd  Ihdr 
bases,  and  the  minstrelsy  that  of  birds  calling  from  their  branched  eaph 
tals :  and  though  the  melody  of  their  song  mi^  seem  uafamiliar,  jel.  i^  i| 
nowhere  less  mysterious.  ^  For  the  birds  fly  up  near  the  heavens,  where- 
fore they  learn  droppings  of  the  speech  of  angels."  But  the  momeat 
when  the  traveler  first  gazes  upon  a  foreign  land,  dimly  visible  through 
evening  twilight  and  the  reverent  vail  of  evening  mist,  is  to  1dm  the 
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most  notable  moment  of  all — ^for  then  the  highest  flush  of  expectation 
unites  with  the  first  pleasure  of  experience,  as  the  light  of  a  bright  star 
with  that  of  a  brighter  planet,  when  approaching  a  conjunction  which  will 
not  happen  again  during  a  lifetime. 


<  •■*  » 


COMIC     HISTOBT.^ 


Quid  veiai  f  Hob.  Sat.  L  1.  84. 

LaughijigV  to  teadi  tiM  tMih, 
What  hinders  1  Miutoh. 


The  very  name  of  a  Comic  History  may  se^m  inoonsisteiit  with  itself, 

chiefly  because  we  fail  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  meafis  and  the 

end,  between  the  ornament  and  the  object  to  be  adorned.    So  long,  holr- 

ever,  as  Comedy  is  made  subordinate  to  Histdry,  they  may  be  profitably 

united.    A  description  or  narration  need  not  be  perverted  when  given  in  M 

humorous  manner ;  while  the  Comic  Historian  has  the  advantage  o^  bdingf 

able  to  subject  to  ridicule  those  deeds  and  men,  who,  though  meriting  con* 

tempt,  have  been  formerly  held  up  as  objects  of  admiration.    To  uuM 

pleasure  with  profit  has  always  been  a  desideratum,  and  we  see  no  reaiidtt 

why  History  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.    Bui  eteli 

granting  that  the  introduction  of  the  Comic  element  into  all  HMidty^ 

would  cause  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be  feared ;  for  few  writeirs  h^vd  the 

power  or  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  whilO 

"  Great  wits  sometfikies  maj  glotiotisly  offend. 
And  rise  to  fiuilts  troe  critacs  dare  aot  mend ;" 

And  this  distinction  we  daim  for  the  author  of  the  Qmie  Butofy  dfSoHtk 
We  do  not  expect  those  to  like  this  book  who  look  only  to  practical 
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^  iTi€  Comic  Sistory  of  Ame,  from  the  fiunding  of  the  Ci^  to  the  md  of  the 
wMh.    By  QiLBBKt  Abbott  A'^BCXBTt.    ^nitrated  1^  John  Leech,    tiondon: 
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like  the  person  who,  after  reading  Paradise  Lost,  asked  very  innocently 
what  it  proved, — or  like  those  who  regard  with  contempt  such  "  childish** 
works  as  Don  Quixote,  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Those  who  have  no  active  imagination,  and  envy  others  the  pleasure  of 
its  enjoyment,  no  humor  and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  humor  of 
others,  are  not  expected  to  like  fairy-tales,  jocose  descriptions,  or  indeed 
anything  else  which  they  cannot  wear  or  eat. 

Nothing  is  more  fashionable  at  present  than  to  talk  and  write  against 
puns.  On  the  well-known  principle  that  everybody  is  willing  to  assist  one 
'Agoing  down  hill,"  nearly  every  one  who  hears  a  pun  affects  to  ridicule  it, 
perhaps  attempts  a  play  on  its  name,  thus,  very  appropriately,  fighting  it 
with  its  own  weapons.  But  we  can  always  more  safely  judge  of  the 
opinions  of  men  from  their  actions  than  from  their  words ;  and  judging 
by  this  standard,  we  should  say  that  men  were  very  fond  of  puns.  Those 
use  them  who  can,  and  those  who  cannot,  wish  they  could.  Those  who 
slander  them  most  freely,  often  enjoy  them  most  heartily ;  for  it  is  with 
good  puns  as  with  good  satire,  ^^  No  man  can  be  heartily  angry  with  what 
pleases  him  against  his  will."  Authors,  with  a  notable  inconsistency, 
have  almost  without  exception  joined  in  the  popular  invective.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  and  able  leaders  in  the  crusade  against  puns  was  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  yet  Swift,  often  assisted  by  his  friend  Sheridan, 
spent  hours  and  even  days  in  the  ingenious  trifling,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  publish  the  result  of  his  labors ;  and  even  his  Ars  Pun-iccL,  professedly 
a  satire,  was  written  rather  to  display  his  wit  and  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  publish  a  collection  of  puns  which  he  did  not  know  how  else  to  dispose 
of,  than  for  any  other  reason.  That  they  are  often  out  of  place  does  not 
imply  that  they  are  always  so.  Milton  may  have  lowered  the  dignity  of 
Epic  by  the  introduction  of  his  second-rate  puns,  but  no  one  accuses  Hood 
of  a  crime  in  filling  volumes  with  the  same  persecuted  objects.  There  is 
a  time  for  everything — punning  included. 

The  object  of  History  is  either  to  store  the  mind  with  facts  and  infor- 
mation, which  gratifies  a  natural  curiosity  and  gives  that  pleasure  which 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  always  gives,  or  to  furnish,  by  the  ezperi* 
ence  of  the  past,  principles  of  action  which  shall  be  of  use  in  directing 
our  future  course,  by  giving  us  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature.  To 
both  these  ends  the  Comic  style  is  admirably  adapted.  One  will  never 
forget  a  fact  or  story  which  is  related  in  a  pleasing,  comic  way,  which  by 
its  unexpected  and  surprising  analogies  and  relations  makes  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind ;  and  there  is  surely  no  way  in  which  a 
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author  can  so  well  overthrow  firm  prejudices,  and  assist  a  reader  in  that 
most  difficult  of  all  things — to  look  at  a  well-known  person  or  action  im- 
partiallj,  as  by  exposing  to  just  ridicule  the  objects  of  our  mistaken  ven- 
eration. 

Not  only  is  the  history  of  Rome  a  favorable  field  for  the  display  of 
such  an  ingenious  kind  of  argument ;  but  it  is  one  where  something  of  the 
kind  is  very  necessary.  We  may  admire  with  pleasure  and  profit  the 
wild  creations  of  an  author's  imagination,  Ariel  or  Titania, — ^follow  with 
interest  the  wanderings  of  an  imaginary  hero,  some  Don  Quixote  or  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  which  we  read  with  wonder  years  ago  but  with  no  less  pleas- 
ure now,  or  read  the  workings  of  a  people's  early  mind  in  their  popular 
legends  and  fairy  tales,  such  aa  the  well-known  Arabian  Night's  Enteiv 
tainment,  or  the  collection  by  our  American  poet  in  his  charming  song  of 
Hiawatha.  We  oflen  derive  pleasure  from  a  representation  which  we  do 
not  believe,  pleased  by  the  very  ingenuity  which  once  deceived  us.  We 
need  not  believe  in  all  the  wonderful  tricks  and  transformations  of  panto- 
mime to  enjoy  it ;  nor  would  we  on  any  account  reject  the  machinery  of 
Homer's  and  Virgil's  poetry  because  we  know  that  no  Jupiter  could  drive 
his  chariot  over  the  sides  of  Olympus,  nor  spray-bom  Venus  charm  the 
gods  with  her  magic  girdle.  Only  when  the  ideal  mixes  with,  and  loses 
itself  in  the  real,  is  it  to  be  feared.  Romance  must  be  less  dangerous 
than  fiction,  so  long  as  pure  imagination  is  less  likely  to  mislead,  than  dis- 
torted facts.  And  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  accusations  which 
have  been  made  against  the  influence  of  the  study  of  classical  literaturOi 
it  is  not  the  gods  and  goddesses,  but  the  heroes  and  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  who  are  to  be  feared :  we  may  wonder  at,  or  even  admire,  the  for- 
mer, but  are  tempted  to  imitate  only  the  latter.  To  remove  such  influ- 
ences, to  break  the  power  of  such  associations,  argument  is  powerless,  wit 
irresistible. 

As  it  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  a  History 
of  Rome,  we  shall  merely  give  a  few  brief  extracts,  illustrating  the  au- 
thor's style  of  writing,  with  particular  reference  to  his  wit.  Speaking  of 
the  children  of  Rhea  Silvia,  who  had  been  turned  adrift  on  the  river  in 
a  basket,  he  says : 

It  happened  that  there  had  been  sach  a  ran  on  the  bankfl  of  the  Tiber,  that  its  coffeti 
or  coffer-dams  had  poured  out  their  contents  all  over  the  adjacent  plains,  and  caused  % 
verj  extensive  distribution  of  its  correncj.  Among  other  valuable  deposits,  it  chanc- 
ed to  lodge  for  security,  in  a  branch  connected  with  the  bank,  the  children  of  Rhea 
Silvia,  who,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  very  fortunate  under  the  circumstancei,  in 
being  able  to  keep  a  bftlance. 
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&e  gir^  the  legendary  origin  of  the  little  island  in  the  Tiber  opposite 

Borne,  ad  follows : 

The  coM  oti  the  oondscated  Jiroperty  was  ripe ;  bat  the  people  felt  a  oonadentioiis  db 
jection  to  oonsamiag  the  produce  which  no  labor  of  their  own  had  reared ;  and  dMf 
lid  not  aUow  the  tyrant's  grain  to  ontweigh  thdr  honest  scrapie.  Throwing  all  idea  «r 
profit  oyerboard,  thej  cast  the  eora  into  the  Tiber,  which,  it  is  said,  was  so  diallowi 
that  the  sheayes  stack  in  the  mad,  and  fonned  the  sniftU  island  known  as  the  lasida 
'tiberina.  *  ^  Bat  the  story  of  the  wheat  can  only  find  reception  from  ths 
^iery  longest  6ars ;  for  oomn&on  seblBe  will  admit  that  in  the  effort  to  give  credit  to  thi 
tulLh,  it  mtist  go  thoroughly  against  the  grain,  on  a  ph>per  siftti^g  of  all  the  ofidetot. 

Darifig  the  e^ly  patt  of  Soman  History  the  patridans  and  plebeiiUtt 

h&d  e^iiBted  to  two  separate  dasteiy  entirely  distindt  from  each  other.    And 

fbr  a  long  tiihe  the  patricians  firmly  opposed  any  law  permitting  inters 

IhBttitige  between  the  two  classes : 

The  greatlBr  nambdr  of  thekn  (the  patricians,)  believed  themselves  to  be  the  easetei 
df  all  that  was  rare  atad  refined,  lUktil  the  m^rd  sensible  portion  of  them  perDSived  tbil 
tiM  essenee  was  growing  rarer  etery  daj,  and  that  nnleas  it  fonned  a  combination  with 
Something  more  solid,  it  woald  all  very  soon  evaporate.  The  law  was  Aeeordinglj  al- 
lowed to  pass ;  and  by  the  timely  application  of  some  common  claj,  the  roots  of  ari^ 
tocracj  were  saved  from  the  decay  Uiat  had  threatened  them.  Man j  of  the  patricians 
Who  had  long  been  wedded  to  old  prejadices,  foaod  it  far  more  agreeable  to  be  marritf 
to  yoang  plebeians ;  and  matrimony  was  contracted,  or  rather,  greatly  extended} 
among  the  different  classes  of  society. 

The  conditioii  of  the  Roman  prorinces,  and  the  boasted  ^vors  they  re* 

^Sired  from  Rome,  are  well  described  in  a  few  significant  lines : 

They  made  Sicily  a  province ;  bat  those  whose  province  it  is  to  say  what  a  provinob 
Was  have  left  as  in  some  doabt  as  to  its  precise  meaning.  The  best  definition  is  thai 
which  derives  the  word  from  Providentia,  a  daty,  or  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  dool^ 
and  the  provinces  of  the  Romans  were  sometimes  done  indeed,  thongh  in  a  sense  mors 
modern  and  familiar  than  classical.  A  province,  instead  of  becoming  a  part  of  Boms, 
rietained  its  national  exUtence,  though  sach  existence  was  scarcely  worth  having,  for  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  sovereignty.— a  condition  that  may  be  compared  to  tibtf 
of  a  body  Uving  after  its  head  was  off. 

That  A'Beokstt  can  account  fbr  the  most  unaccountable  cireamstancel 
trill  appeal^  from  an  example  or  two: 

The  fiilleA  Warriors  were  honored  with  tombs  ih  the  form  of  sngar  loaves,  by  whi^ 
the  unsatisfactory  sweets  of  posthumous  renown  were  symbolised.'— Berviiti  Tnllhn  H 
lepif/ed  to  have  been  the  first  who  converted  the  brass  into  coin,  and  marked  it  wM 
the  figure  of  a  horse  or  some  other  animal,  as  an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  the  ht^  fM 
money  rons  away  very  rapidly. 

We  nex.t  give  a  few  disconnected  sentences  from  different  parts  of  tbt 
book  as  exainples  of  that  wit  which  is  wholly  confined  to  apla/  on  woids • 
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Though  Brutus  assamed  the  look  of  an  idiot,  and  generally  had  his  eye  on  vacancy 
it  was  only  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a  yacancy  on  the  throne  was  what  he^really  had  hit 
eye  upon.  Valaable  gifts  were  taken  to  the  oracle,  which  was  slow  to  speak  in  the  ab- 
sence of  presents. — He  certainly  introdnced  many  very  wholesome  legal  reforms,  by 
dabbling  in  law,  in  a  spirit  traly  lan-dable. — Persens  was  hailed  by  the  Romans  as  King 
bnt  all  their  hailing  coald  not  render  his  reign  prosperous. — Those  historians  who  baTt 
bnilt  ap  a  considerable  fabric  on  inconsiderable  grounds,  do  not  hesitate  to  add  to  thei* 
fikbrications  another  story,  by  describing  Mithridates  as  a  giant  in  growth,  and  as  a  lad 
•o  tall  that  he  might  have  overlooked  an  ordinary  ladder — .The  Parthians,  who  weNi 
skillfal  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  sent  forth  sach  a  shower  of  arrows,  that  fnry  darted  into 
■aay  an  eye,  and  on  many  a  lip  there  was  a  quiver. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  hare  access  to  the  work  we  are 

considering,  we  should  like  to  quote  some  interesting  story  in  the  author's 

words ;  we  must,  however,  be  contented  with  a  single  scene  from  a  weU^^ 

known  story : 

The  King  was  in  the  garden  when  the  messenger  arrived ;  and  whenever  the  latter 
asked  a  question,  the  former  made  no  reply,  but  kept  knocking  off  the  heads  of  thfl 
tallest  poppies  with  his  walking  stick.  The  messenger  ventured  to  intimate  once  or 
twice  that  he  was  waiting  for  an  answer ;  but  the  heads  of  the  poppies  flying  off  in  all 
directions,  he  began  to  tremble  for  his  own,  and  he  flew  off  himself,  to  prevent  acd* 
dents.  On  his  return,  he  mentioned  the  circumstances  to  Sextns,  who  regarded  the 
poppies  as  emblems  of  the  Gabii ;  and,  indeed,  the  latter  seemed  so  thoroughly  asleep 
that  the  comparison  was  no  less  Just  than  odious.  Sextns,  taking  the  paternal  hint, 
knocked  off  several  of  the  heads  of  the  people ;  and  keeping  up  the  allegory  to  the 
fullest  extent,  cut  off  the  flower  of  the  Gabii.  Many  of  their  fairest  blossoms  per- 
ished by  a  too  early  blow ;  and  being  thus  deprived  of  what  might  fairly  be  termed 
its  primest  pick,  the  soil  was  soon  planted  with  the  victorious  standards  of  Tarquinius. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  book,  is  the  power 
with  which  it  sketches  the  characters  and  lives  of  individuals.  As  aa 
illustration  of  this  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  an  extract 
although  it  is  a  long  one,  which  introduces  to  the  reader  those  two  ex- 
tremes of  Eoman  character,  Cataline  and  Cicero.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
Oi}r  author's  writings,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  latent  humor  which  wiU 
be  altogether  overlooked  by  the  careless  reader : 

Among  the  nobles  of  the  period  was  a  certain  mass  of  cruelty  and  corruption,  under 
the  name  of  Sergius  Cataline.  He  boasted  of  a  long-line  in  connection  wiUi  his  family 
tree ;  but  a  much  shorter  line  in  connection  with  any  ordinary  tree,  would  have  beei^ 
more  appropriate  to  his  merits.  Having  spent  all  his  own  money,  he  spent  all  he  conld 
of  other  people's,  by  running  into  debt  as  deeply  as  possible.  In  ordeir  to  meet  some 
of  his  own  engagements  sufficienily  to  enable  him  to  contract  new,  he  pinrdered  his 
brother,  with  a  few  more  of  his  family  connections,  and,  in  fact,  justified  the  opinion 
formed  of  him  on  account  of  his  antecedents,  by  killing  his  relatives.  Having  obtained 
a  propraetorship  in  Africa,  he  followed  up  his  career  of  private  swindling,  by  the  whoto 
aidtt  piaetioe  of  public  robbery.    He  na^d  his  oAoe  for  the  parpoies  q(  eatortioo;  aoA 
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the  only  proof  he  gave  of  ezactoess  was  in  the  exactions  to  which  he  submitted  all 
who  were  ander  his  aathority.  On  his  retarn  to  Rome,  he  hoped  to  have  a  wider  scope 
for  his  dishenestj  io  the  office  of  CodsqI,  to  which  he  aspired  ;  and  he  formed  a  party 
of  rained  spendthrifts,  whose  ouly  chance  of  supporting  themselves  was  by  soppcrtiag 
him  as  a  candidate  for  power.  These  desperadoes  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  e\ery- 
thing  to  gain, — all  that  they  had  to  lose  being  their  own,  and  all  that  they  had  to  gain 
being  the  property  of  others.  *  *  Ue  professed  to  be  able  to  reliere 

all  classes  at  once,  by  relieving  the  poor  of   th^ir  hardens  and  the  rich  of  their 
property.    The  dregs  of  the  populace  were  easily  stirred  up,  and  even  some  of  the 
nominal  nobles  were  base  enough  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  own  order. 
*  *  One  Curias  was  induced  to  gratify  the  cariosity  of  a  wonwB 

named  Fulvia,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ;  and  the  secret  having  reached  female  eaif, 
flew  to  the  tip  of  a  female  tongue,  when  the  secret  oozed  out  as  naturally  as  water  find- 
ing its  level.        *        *        On  the  entrance  of  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Cicero  on  the 
historical  scene,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  act  the  part  of  cicerone,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing him.        *        *        After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  his 
native  place,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  stadied  Greek ;  and  the  flame  uf  oratory 
was  first  kindled  in  his  mind  by  contact  with  the  Greek  poetic  fire.    As  soon  as  he  had 
assumed  the  togH,  he  became  wrapped  up  in  manly  pursuits,  and  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mucins  Scoevola,  the  augur,  who  augured  extremely  well  of  his  pupi'.    The 
young  Cicero  soon  evinced  a  turn  for  poetry,  which  caused  his  head  to  be  constanily 
rnnning  upon  poetical  feet ;  and  he  came  out  rather  strong  in  numbers  at  a  very  early 
period.    At  the  appointed  age  he  joined  the  army;  for  the  laws  of  his  country  requir- 
ed that  on  his  entrance  into  life  he  should  incur  the  risk  of  being  sent  out  of  it.     He 
was  present  in  the  Marsic  war,  at  the  taking  of  the  Samnitc  camp  ;  bat  being  in-tcnt 
on  another  pait  of  the  field,  he  saw  little  of  the  battle.    At  the  end  of  the  war  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  his  work  D&  Lwentlone,  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  maxim  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  no  doubt  derived  its  ex- 
istence from  the  author's  necessities.        *        #        #         The  three  learned  brethren 
(Cicero,  Cotta,  and  Hortensius)  were  all  of  them  successful  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
Consul  and  Quicitor,  in  the  last  of  which  capacity  Cicero  was  sent  to  Sicily.     There 
his  chief  employment  was  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  wheat  for  the  capital,  and,  by 
the  production  ot  large  crops  of  corn,  he  cultivated  his  growing  popularity.     During 
his  QujBstorship  he  visited  Syracuse,  and  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  which 
was  thoroughly  overgrown  with  briars,  presenting  an  apt  monument  to  one  who  had 
trodden,  during  life,  the  thorny  paths  of  science.     Cicero  left  the  island  with  the  pleas- 
ing idea  thai  all  Rome  had  been  resounding  with  the  praises  of  his  administration ; 
but,  on  landing  at  Puteoli,  he  was  not  a  little  disgusted  at  meeting  a  friend  who  asked 
him  "  where  he  had  been,  and  what  was  the  latest  news  in  the  city  V*     Cicero,  at  once 
perceiving  that  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  were  the  same  thio^,  determined  to  keep 
himself  henceforth  in  the  public  eye  to  prevent  its  being  shut  to  his  merits. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Comic  History  is  neither  extravagant  nor  alto- 
gether novel.  With  a  delibe  ate,  accurate  judgment  to  restrain  its  con- 
tempt for  established  opinions,  it  is  seldom  other  than  we  should  wish  it 
to  be.  The  prejudices,  however,  of  an  English  author  against  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government  are  frequently  visible ;  and  would,  of  counset 
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be  repelled  bj  the  pride  of  an  American  reader,  if  recent  events  did  not 
prove  many  of  the  objections  to  be  well  founded,  suggesting  that  a  part 
of  the  prejudice  maj  be  nearer  home  than  we  are  willing  to  admit 

Though  professedly,  and  really,  a  narrative  of  the  past,  the  Comic 
History  is  no  less  really  a  satire  on  the  present  The  vein  of  severe,  yet 
just  sarcasm  which  runs  through  the  whole  body,  sometimes  prominently 
visible,  sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  main  object  of  the  history,  is  not  one 
of  the  least  interesting  characteristics  of  the  work.  With  many  excel- 
lencies it  is  almost  without  defects ;  and  we  do  not  remember  but  one  in- 
stance where  it  can  be  accused  of  injustice  or  of  undue  partiality ;  that 
is  where,  indulging  in  some  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  London  is  supplied  with  water,  the  author  refers  to  the^ 
Croton  Water  Works  as  an  instance  of  what  a  city  "  with  a  will**  may 
do,  never  once  alluding  to  that  triumph  of  modem  art  by  which  Wil- 
liamstown  is  supplied  with  water — pipes,  and  which  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, immortalized  in  almost  every  number  of  the  Quabtbblt  I 

Any  notice  of  the  Comic  History  would  be  incomplete  without  a>refer> 
ence  to  its  illustrations.  The  illustrator  of  Punch  never  did  himself 
greater  credit  than  in  their  production.  The  more  extravagant  of  the 
caricatures  are  evidently  very  mu  J'  overdrawn^  but  some  of  the  less  as- 
suming ones  are  perfect  gems  in  their  way ;  in  them  every  line  is  an  idea, 
every  face  a  character.  Among  many  others, ''  Romulus  consulting  the 
augury,*'  "  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi,**  and  "  Fulvia" — ^letting  the  cat 

Qut  of  the  bag, — are  in  the  best  style  of  the  Comic  art 
11 
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REMINISCENCES. 


We  are  told  by  those  who  know,  that  the  thoughts  of  old  men  are  ooih 
Btantly  recurriDg  to  the  scenes  of  their  childhood.  The  experiences  of 
middle  age  oflen  pass  into  oblivion,  while  their  youth  is  renewed  in  the 
vivid  reminiscences  of  early  life.  And  what  wonder  ?  The  period  of  boy- 
hood is  the  golden  age  of  existence.  Every  object  is  then  fresh,  ev^ 
experience  is  strange,  and  novelty  indelibly  impresses  it  upon  the  pkstie 
mind.  Nature  is  then  our  teacher,  and  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  scho- 
lastic reasoning  to  assure  us  that  we  exist,  for  life  is  a  joyful  reality.  The 
Berkleian  system  is  annihilated  by  a  single  assauH  of  common-sense,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  encompassing  the  walls  seven  times  with  a  long  train 
of  metaphysical  argument,  or  blowing  protracted  blasts  on  the  transcen- 
dental trumpets.  But  it  is  not  age  alone  that  loves  to  look  back.  Youth, 
too,  fondly  cherishes  the  past,  and,  as  he  lingers  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, forgives  the  passing  hour  its  tribute  of  care  and  perplexity,  while 
memory  whispers  of  those  bright  days  that  were,  but  are  not,  of  those 
happy  days  that  present  a  beauteous  landscape,  to  be  admired  at  a  distanee, 
but  to  whose  sparkling  fountains  and  luxuriant  bowers  he  may  never  more 
attain.  What  exquisite  pictures  of  those  by-gone  days  does  the  awakened 
imagination  portray.  How  natural  are  those  old  and  familiar  scenes  as 
they  pass  in  panorama  before  us.  There  on  the  green  stands  the  venera- 
ble church,  to  whose  spire  the  lightning-rod  has  so  oflen  helped  as,  from 
which  eminence  we  used  to  gaze  downward  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  half 
feeling  tempted  to  make  a  fatal  leap  to  the  ground  and  half  holding  on  to 
ourselves  through  fear.  With  whift  desperate  resolution  not  to  be  diiuy 
we  would  close  our  eyes,  and  with  what  frightful  velocity  the  steeple  would 
whirl  in  spite  of  us.  And  there  are  the  three,  large,  strong,  old-fiishioned 
doors,  almost  commensurate  with  the  side  of  the  house,  capable  of  with- 
standing a  host,  when  barred  and  bolted,  or  of  swaUowing,  without  an  ef- 
fort, several  congregations,  when  thrown  open  on  the  Sabbath.  Thej  are 
however,  sorry  looking  objects.  The  paint  is  cracked  and  peeling  <^  the 
lower  panels  are  sadly  indented.    Old  Time  is  responsible  for  the  fimser 
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phenomenon, — for  the  latter,  frequent  games  of  marbles  played  on  the 
**  knock  up  and  snap  principle."     The  floor  of  the  porch  is  honey-combed 
by  the  frequent  and  violent  application  of  tops.     The  walls  are  wickedly 
defaced  by  that  destructive  instrument,  the  jack-knife,  that  counterpart 
of  the  Yankee,  the  equalizer  of  his  feelings,  a  solace  in  affliction  and  a 
moderator  of  exuberant  joy.     But  the  life  of  this  scene  is  centered  in  a 
group  of  merry  boys,  who  daily  meet  on  the  steps  to  transact  the  business 
of  boyhood.    Not  a  long  face  is  to  be  seen  in  that  company.    Books  and 
cares  have  been  laid  aside  together.     Whistling  and  whittling  are  com- 
menced.   The  constant  flow  of  talk  is  only  interrupted  by  the  frequent 
peals  of  laughter,  which  start  the  echoes.     We  constituted  in  those  happy 
days  a  little  republic — an  actual  republic — all  were  free  and  equal.    No 
fidse  distinctions  of  rank  distracted  us,  and  we  had  yet  to  learn  the  method 
of  inserting  the  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes,  for  our  waistcoat  days  had  not 
arrived,  the  short  jacket  being  thien  in  vogue.     Ah,  those  good  old  short 
jacket  days !     Long  shall  we  remember  them.    No  coat  tails  of  troubles 
to  impede  our  movements ;  no  standing  collar  of  conventionalism  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  sympathies  of  others.     One  serious  objection  only  could 
we  find  to  our  short  jackets  ;  they  did  furnish  a  fearful  advantage  to  the 
schoolmaster,  and  he  knew  it.     But  we  digress.     There  are  other  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  church  which  deserve  to  be  recorded,  such  as 
long  sermons  and  naps,  deep  meditations  on  various  subjects,  on  the  rela- 
tive length  of  different  noses,  on  the  differing  capacities  of  different  mouths, 
on  the  varied  imagery  depicted  in  the  aisle  carpet,  and  on  the  frescoed 
circle  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  which  would  invariably  revolve  with 
remarkable  rapidity  afler  gating  steadily  at  it  fbr  a  few  moments,  and 
which,  in  connection  with  thecenter  piece,  aided  us  to  form  a  more  com- 
plete conception  of  Saturn  and  his  rings,  whose  representation  in  the  back 
part  of  the  geography  we  used  daily  to  contemplate.    When  the  sermon 
was  fairly  under  way,  how  seductive  became  the  temptation  to  peep  into 
the  library  books  which  our  teachers  placed  in  our  hands  before  meeting, 
with  solemn  warning  not  to  open  thert  during  services.    When  the  "  finally** 
of  the  discourse  was  reached,  it  became  impossible  to  resist  the  inclina- 
tion just  to  count  the  letters  on  the  title  page,  and  long  before  the  *'  lastly" 
had  been  overtaken,  we  had  experimented  on  the  first  chapter,  and  had 
set  the  book  do^  as  good  Sunday  reading.    After  finishing  the  book,  we 
would  compose  ourselves  and  await  the  '^  in  conclusion"  of  the  preacher, 
pondering.meanwhile  the  ambiguities  of  language,  the  wide  distinction  of 
meaning  which  exists  betweetl  synonymous  words,  and  calculating  the 
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chances  of  the  sermon  being  closed  within  a  definite  length  of  time.  But 
enough  of  the  church,  which  is  not  the  only  prominent  object  in  the  pan* 
orama.  The  school-house  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  fore- 
ground. Let  us  enter  and  take  one  more  look  at  the  teacher,  who  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  disciplinarian  of  the  old  school.  We  used  to  call  him 
an  old  fool,  but  that  was  probably  owing  to  a  misapprehension  on  our  part. 
It  was  doubtless  an  early  prejudice  we  had  the  misfortune  to  imbibey  but 
one  which  he  never  took  particular  pains  to  eradicate.  There  he  stands, 
fondling  the  pitiless  and  ever  active  rod,  his  highest  aim  to  make  us  smart* 
He  wriggles  and  squirms  with  impatience ;  it  is  a  bitter  cold  morning  and 
nothing  to  do.  He  rubs  his  hands  and  watches  wistfully  for  an  occasion 
to  warm  his  chilled  blood  with  exercise.  His  back  is  apparently  turned; 
somebody  eagerly  embraces  the  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  pent  up 
feelings  by  a  hasty  application  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose.  The  evolution 
is  rapidly  and  skillfully  performed  ;  but  the  vigilant  eye  is  looking  cor- 
nerwise.  The  victim  hears  his  name  pronounced ;  he  makes  an  effort  to 
exculpate  himself,  his  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  there 
seems  to  be  a  heavy  weight  suspended  in  his  throat,  there  is  a  gone  sen- 
sation in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  a  cold  chill  pervades  his  limbs.  He 
is  conversant  with  the  routine  to  be  gone  through  with  and  sets  out  upon 
his  funereal  march  to  the  desk,  throws  his  carcase,  lamb-like,  over  a  chair, 
toes  a  crack  with  his  fingers  and  solemnly  awaits  the  issue. 

"  One  awful  moment  of  sospense, 
When  pantaloons  are  stretched  so  tense, 
Then  thwack  and '  Oh  1'  alternately." 

Our  blood  would  boil  in  our  veins  during  these  dread  occasions,  some- 
times through  fear,  for  the  master  worked  on  the  rotation  principle,  and 
when  one  was  rotated  out  another  was  sure  to  to  be  rotated  in ;  often 
through  indignation,  and  not  infrequently  through  acute  physical  suffer- 
ing. How  often  have  we  doubled  up  our  fists  under  our  desks  and  sworn 
internal  and  eternal  vengeance,  and  then  been  flogged  for  looking  savage, 
until  at  length  we  were  reduced  to  tjiat  stage  of  unresisting  and  unresent- 
ing  meekness  which  was  so  eminently  characteristic  of  Moses.  But  those 
days  are  now  past,  and,  viewing  them  with  an  impartial  eye,  we  can  but 
think  of  the  joy  we  felt  when  the  disagreeable  duty  was  done.  How 
good  it  used  to  feel  about  ten  minutes  afler  this  process  of  moral  suasion  I 
What  a  sensible  relief  was  experienced  I  What  a  contrast  between  the 
state  of  intense  excitement  and  complete  calm  I  A  glowing  satisfaction 
would  ensue — there  was  something  even  of  exultation  in  our  feelings. 
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Such  experiences  are  not  strange  to  many  of  us,  nor  are  thej  disagree- 
able subjects  of  contemplation.  Tbej  form  a  landmark  over  which  the 
tide  of  change  and  reform  is  fast  rising.  One  wave  has  already  stranded 
the  old  schoolmaster — in  a  cobbler's  shop.  The  rod  is  exchanged  for  the 
last,  and  he  seems  eminently  adapted  to  his  situation.  We  bear  him  no 
grudge,  for  afler  all,  we  believe  he  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  did 
most  unquestionably  improve  the  talents  that  were  given  to  him.  Other 
schoolmasters,  who  have  reached  a  higher  plane  of  conscientiousness,  and 
would  not  for  the  world  injure  the  feelings  of  the  ''  dear  pupils  entrusted 
to  their  charge,"  have  since  arisen  and  do  now  flourish.  The  crimes  and 
high  misdemeanors  of  former  times  are  set  down  as  the  innocent  pranks 
of  childhood  and  the  infallible  indications  of  future  genius.  ^'Toung 
America"  is  in  the  ascendant ;  while  yet  of  a  tender  growth,  he  disengages 
himself  from  the  apron  strings  of  his  ma,  and  smokes  with  perfect  self- 
possession  the  rattan  of  his  pa.  Government,  too,  keeps  pace  with  the 
schoolmaster,  and  pardons  her  criminals,  because,  poor  fellows,  they  so 
weary  of  confinement.  The  old  lady  smiles  at  the  freaks  of  her  children, 
she  winks  at  her  "  naughty  boys,"  and  proceeds  to  inform  them  that  she 
don't  know  what  she  sball  do,  and  accordingly  she  does  nothing  with  them, 
while  they  filch  her  pockets  and  squabble  directly  beneath  the  maternal 
eye.  Thus  from  the  extreme  of  despotic  discipline  to  that  of  false  phi- 
lanthropy and  unlimited  license,  swings  ever  the  pendulum  .with  unvary- 
ing uniformity. 
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DsAB  QuARTfiRLT) — 'Oke  of  the  last  injunctions  which  I  beard  as  I 
left  Williams  for  a  snmmer  in  England,  was : — "  Be  sure  and  write  some- 
thing for  the  Quarterly  when  you're  gone."  I  believe  I  made  a  half- 
promise  ^t  the  time,  which  I  will  try  to  fulfil.  Now  don't  expect  a  des- 
cription of  the  Tower,  6r  a  visit  to  St  Paul's,  with  exact  measurements 
of  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  heighth  thereof, — don't  ask  me  bow  I  like 
London  or  hoW  many  inhabitlmts  it  has ;  you  can  read  all  these  things  for 
yourself  in  the  stupid  books  of  travel  which  Americans  inflict  on  a  gra- 
cious public.  No !  I'll  write  about  none  of  these  things,  but  if  you  will 
have  patience,  I  will  tell  you  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  London  that  I  saw 
and  heard  the  other  day — the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

The  streets  leading  to  Surrey  Garden  were  crowded  with  persons  o^ 
every  rank  and  description,  and  upon  entering  the  Music  Hall  I  found  it 
filled  to  overflowing  with  a  like  motley  assembly.  The  working  and 
middle-class  men  were  best  represented,  while  there  was  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  white  cravats  and  aristocratic  looking  heads.  Every  seat 
was  occupied  in  this  hall  capable  of  holding  an  audience  of  ten  thousand, 
and  the  aisles  were  filled  with  what  are  called  in  concerts,  ^  promenaders," 
—sad  misnomer  in  this  case,  as  promenading  is  a  difficult  matter  where 
persons  are  wedged  as  thickly  as  pins  in  a  paper.  Even  the  portiooee 
and  walks  without  were  occupied.  At  the  appointed  time  the  preacher 
entered  the  pulpit,  and  afler  offering  a  short  prayer,  gave  oat  a  hymn 
which  was  sung  by  the  congregation.  I  had  listened  to  such  unflattering 
accounts  of  his  personal  appearance,  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  see  a 
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man  of  more  than  ordinary  plainness.  There  certainly  was  nothing  very 
prepossessing  either  in  his  figure  or  face.  Short  and  chubby,  with  fishy 
eye8j  fiabby  skin  and  expressionless  face,  he  looked  much  like  a  London 
cabman  seized  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  His  voice  was  not  musical 
but  loud,  and  must  have  been  of  peculiar  power  to  so  effectually  reach 
every  corner  of  that  great  hall.  His  prayer  was  earnest  and  pointed,  full 
of  reverence  and  faith.  I  established  myself  as  comfortably  as  circum- 
stances (one  iron  post  and  a  crowd  of  neighboring  toe-treaders)  would  per- 
mit, in  preparation  for  the  discourse.  It  wasl^n  that  lamentation  of  Jer- 
emiah, *^  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears, 
that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  I"  His  sermon  was  divided  into  two  heads : — First,  LamentatioB 
for  Englishmen  physically  slain ;  In  common  with  all  the  preachers  of 
England,  India  formed  the  central  point  of  his  theme,  and  the  horrors  of 
the  war  were  painted  in  strong  terms ;  Second,  Lamentation  for  those 
morally  slain.  Here  the  preacher  was  upon  his  &vorite  subject — ^the 
wickedness  of  London — the  modern  Babylon.  He  could  not  find  words 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  denounce  the  sins  committed  by  those  sitting 
in  high  places,  and  he  dealt  out  his  thunders  with  an  unsparing  hand* 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  held  an  attentive  audience,  not  chiefly  of  old 
men,  but  of  young  spirited  clerks  and  trades  people,  and  the  great  assembly, 
as  it  separated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gardens,  went  away  with  thoughtful 
faces.  What  is  the  secret  of  his  success  ?  English  writers  have  sug- 
gested various  theories  to  account  for  it.  Most  seem  to  have  had  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  unnatural  popularity,  and  so  have  attributed  it  alto- 
gether to  externals.  One  suggests  that  it  is  his  loud  voice ;  another, 
that  it  is  his  manner  of  preaching — a  manner  which  appears  eloquent  to 
some,  but  to  others  is  only  an  unpleasant  straining  after  eloquence.  Cer- 
tainly externals  do  undoubtedly  contribute  to  his  popularity— especially 
does  his  entire  freedom  from  pulpit  mannerism,  which  comes  very  re- 
freshing to  the  ordinary  church-goer.  His  quaintness  and  the  resemblance 
which  his  sermons  bear  to  the  efforts  of  the  old  English  divines,  add  their 
mite  also  to  his  popularity.  But  these  things  of  themselves  could  hardly 
fill  the  Music  Hall  of  Surrey  Garden,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  with  lis- 
tening crowds.  The  reason  for  his  success  must  lie  back  of  these  things, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  indeed  forced  to  believe 
that  his  popularity  is  attributable  to  his  earnestness.  He  is  emphatically 
an  earnest  preacher.  He  stands  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  talks  like  a  man 
to  men,  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner  denounces  their  sins,  and  ex- 
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horts  to  repentance.  To  a  people  that  had  listened  all  their  lives  to  cler- 
gymen who  intrenched  themselves  behind  their  office,  and  seemed  ever 
separated  from  the  congregation  by  impassable  pulpit  stairs,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
with  his  sympathy  and  human  feeling,  came  doubly  welcome. 

The  other  day,  I  was  walking  down  that  curious  old  lane,  teeming  with 
rich  associations.  Paternoster  Row,  when  I  was  arrested  by  a  caricature 
in  the  window  of  one  of  the  dingy  shops.  It  was  a  representation  of 
"  Brimstone"  and  "  Treacle."  "  Brimstone"  was  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  showed 
him,  with  extended  hands  afld  wide-mouthed  utterance,  preaching  from  a 
rude  pulpit  with  all  his  accustomed  energy.  It  was  hardly  tlie  right 
name  for  Mr.  Spurgeon,  but  "  Treacle"  suited  its  representative  capitally. 
A  sleek,  polished,  exquisite  gentleman,  with  faultless  cravat  and  magnifi- 
cent hair ;  with  pure  white  pocket-handkerchief  and  perfectly  arranged 
canonicals ;  with  an  expression  on  his  face  which  was  the  acme  of  sofc^ 
ness — a  pictured  Cream- Cheese  of  Mrs.  Potiphar  memory  ;  he  was  emi- 
nently "  Treacle."  Of  the  two,  give  me  "  Brimstone" ;  and  so  say  the  com- 
mon-sense people  of  England. 

I  had  intended  to  tell  you  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  about  Spurgeon 
that  are  so  plenty  here,  but  you  have  probably  seen  enough  of  them  in 
American  papers ;  besides,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  paper — ^an 
excuse  which  I  believe  all  letter-writers  make  for  stopping,  as  if  they  had 
not  another  sheet  in  the  world,  and  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  subscribe  myself 

Yours,  &;c.,  Flaccus. 
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The  present  namber  of  the  Qiartcrlj  nicf  t^  its  college  readers  at  least,  ander  better 
advantages  than  its  predecessor.  That  was  distriboted,  col portear  like,  by  the  amiable 
editor,  to  its  sabscribers  seated  in  the  caravan  which  departed  for  North  Ad  amp,  on  a 
frosty  morning  at  the  close  of  last  term.  It  was  read  and  criticized  in  the  dapper  little 
d^pot  at  Pittsfleld,  and  in  the  varioas  railway  trains  which  radiate  from  that  centre. 
The  wrath  which  is  generally  produced  by  the  exercise  oC  patience,  required  of  all  who 
make  Pittsfield  a  starting  point,  was  probably  transferred  to  oar  aooflTerding  pages; 
and  since  students  coold  do  no  good  by  anathematizing  the  railway  officials,  thf  y  aa- 
(loobtedly  eased  their  malice  by  a  few  severe  criticisms  upon  the  matter  of  the  new 
Quarterly.  In  the  various  trains,  too,  the  speed  of  travel  was  unfavorable  to  careful 
reading.  What  an  astonishing  sight  it  was,  by  the  way,  to  see  scores  of  young  gentle- 
men entering  the  cars,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  solemn  looking  magazine  in  tea  col- 
ored covers  !~We  fear  that  the  venders  of  Ilarper,  Knickerbocker,  Godey's  Lady's 
Book  and  the  Atlantic  did  not  realize  their  usual  profits  on  that  day  ;  it  mast  have 
been  a  great  wonder  to  them,  as  they  blandly  oflercd  their  wares  to  the  literary  looking 
gentlemen  who  filled  the  cars,  and  met  with  such  unanimous  refusal,  what  coold  be  the 
new  magazine  which  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  probable  customers.*  The 
Quarterly,  thus  read,  was  doubtless  read  for  the  first  and  last  time  by  most  of  its 
readers. 

This  quarter,  we  meet  our  college  subscribers,  as  we  have  said,  under  more  fdvorable 
circumstances.  The  cheerfulness  of  outdoor  life  at  this  season  invites  to  the  more 
comfjruble  in  door  experience.  So  the  Quarterly  for  March,  if  read  at  all,  will  be 
read  in  the  comfort  and  qu'.cr  of  a  college  room,  and  if  criticized  at  all  (hardly  any 
need  of  limitation  here)  will  be  criticized  in  college  circles,  where  the  criticism  doubt- 
less will  be  more  just,  from  the  more  CAreful  perusal  which  it  will  follow. 

Wo  meet  yoo,  then,  in  your  college  rooms— the  student's  castle.  Who,  when  he  re- 
turns to  college  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  does  not  enter  his  old  room  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfied  ownership,  and  look  around  to  assure  himself  of  ih9  presence  of  his  old 
fiiends — hii  books  and  pictures,  and  time-worn  furniture  ?  With  what  pleasure  he  es- 
tablishes himself  again  in  his  bachelor  abcde  I  We  venture  to  assert  that  he  finds  more 
comfort  upon  his  tattered  lounge,  where  he  can  extend  bis  feet  without  the  fear  of  soiled 
damask  before  bis  eyes,  :han  on  the  Frenchiest  sofa  in  his  city  home.  With  a  roaring 
fire  before  him,  and  bis  feet  elevated  on  the  stove,  he  sits  in  his  capacious  armchair,  an 
independent  Baron.  Who  would  enter  his  domain  must  knock  for  admittance,  and 
Dot  the  higest  magnate  io  the  college  world  can  enter,  without  the  "open  sesame"  of 
the  Baron's  imperious  "  come  in." 

*  All  Tmdari  of  periodical  liter«fcar»  can  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Quarterly  by  aendlag 
their  orders  lo  the  oflee.    Usual  discount  allowed. 
12 
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In  his  BMonial  HaII,  the  8tadent-B«roa  hftogt  his  trophies  ind  treasiires.  He  his. 
perhaps,  a  portrait  gallery,  and  there  look  down  npon  him,  not  the  stern  coantenaiiees  of 
grim  warriors,  bat  the  smiling  faces  of  ideal  beanties.  In  the  corner  stands,  not  his  tras^ 
spear  or  bow  of  yew,  bat  his  carioasly  carved  cane— the  stadent's  vade  wteam ;  while 
above  it  hangs  his  echo-awakening  bngle,  (very  mach  like  a  flbh-hom.)  When  he 
gathers  aboat  him  his  brother  Barons,  they  renew  the  scenes  of  chi valrie  days.  Arooad 
the  cheerfal  6re,  they  crack  nnts  and  jokes,  and  recoant  their  varioas  adventnres,— how 
this  one  oatwitted  the  Facalty,— how  another  committed  depredations  npon  the  village 
apothecary,  and  how  a  third  rescaed  or  was  captared  by  some  "  fayre  ladie."  The 
Baron  Von  Sofimoar  relates  his  contests  with  the  ignoble  Frieschmann,  and  with  sm« 
torian  longs  shoats  forth  his  care-dispelling  joy  of  taking  Von  Frieschmann  in,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  tin.  And  then  some  minstrel  strikes  np  one  of  tho  ballade  which 
are  in  everybody's  month;  perhaps  the  one  that  relates  the  downfall  of  he  tyrant  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  the  love  adventures  of  the  gentleman,  who  breaks  oat  at  the 
close  of  each  staosa  with  his  triumphant "  Schale,  scbale,  schale  I  rale."  In  the  midst 
of  their  revelry,  the  assembled  Barons  are  ioterropted  by  a  load  knock,  and  there  is  osh- 
ered  in  a  weather-beaten  sage  who  discourses  on  theology,  or  the  traveling  merchaat^ 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  with  his  pack  containing  candy  and  pop  com.  Thai 
with  his  companion  knights  does  the  Student-Baron  pass  the  long  winter  eveningi  and 
we  will  leave  them  to  their  mirth  and  gaiety ;  who  shall  say  that  stndent-lifo  is  not  a 
jolly  one  ? 

TwicB  a  term,  at  bast,  we  hear  from  the  chapel  stsge,  where  the  orators  eontinne 
to  stand  in  the  sun,  blinking  at  the  audiencci  some  poetic  allusion  to  the  "  grand  old 
mountains  that  fctaod  like  sentinels  around  us"  &c.,&c.,  the  mountains  being  designated 
by  the  extension  of  both  hands  in  almost  any  direction,  parallel  with  the  earth's  snrfiifl^ 
since  the  orator  is  sure  to  point  at  some  one  or  other  of  the  sentinels.  This  is  all  very 
well.  Everyone  is  expected  to  say  it  at  least  once  in  his  college  course,  and  the  old 
mountains  have  long  since  ceased  to  acknowledge  a  oompliment  which  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  No  one  believes  that  the  orator  cares  much  about  nature,  exoept  as  affording  aa 
excellent  subject  f jr  a  "  splurge."  If  you  were  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  joit 
before  prayers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  you  would  see  him  bestow  a  single  look  npot 
his  friends,  the  sentinels,  or  even  upon  the  gorgeous  sunrise  whidi  bathes  in  glory  thosi 
mountain  tops.  If  you  were  to  follow  the  orator  in  his  annual  ascent  of  Qreylo^ 
yon  would  probably  discover  that  the  secrets  of  a  brown  paper  parcel  poiieeead  moie 
interest  for  him,  than  the  splendid  view  spread  out  before  him;  and  if  he  were  to  speed 
the  night  on  the  summit,  you  would  most  likely  find  great  difficulty,  in  the  moraini^ 
in  arousing  him  from  his  blanket-wrapping  sleep,  to  look  npon  the  rising  of  the  sol. 
When  he  returns  from  his  mountain  tramp,  ask  his  experience,  and  he  will  tell  yon  ihei 
he  had  a  fine  time,  slept  warm,  and  came  down  in  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Oua  friend  the  orator,  in  his  ardent  love  for  natnre,  has  undoabtedly  great  nppieciiL 
tion  for  the  beautiful  in  art.  Indeed,  in  his  last  Tcchnian  oration,  if  we  wmmtmhk 
aright,  he  made  some  eloquent  allnsions  to  the  painter  and  his  glowin|^  etmrwrn^  and  it 
great  deal  more  about  the  "  soul-stirring  brush"  and  "  living  repreeentatfame,^  jbe.,  Ae^ 
which  had  their  des|red  efect  upon  the  ansoplusticated  FntshmiM^w  ^^9  ^W^  ioMr 
that  all  that  was  pat  in  to  fill  op,  and  was  cnmnt  changa>aaoig  ooUegi  owtiw.    W0t 


fo  ardent  a  loyer  of  Art  woald  certainly  be  likely  to  keep  belbre  hit  eyes  ioom  specimentf 
if  he  coald  afford  them,  of  artistic  beaaty,  in  order  that  his  sBithetic  nature,  so  remark- 
ably nice,  might  be  ^ereloped  and  educated.  Let  us  go  to  his  room.  I  will  engago 
him  in  conrersation  at*  out  the  probable  candidates  for  the  next  Adelphlc  Union  Exhi- 
bition, and  who  was  the  last  Public  Debater  that  resigned ;  yon  can  take  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  works  of  art  which  are  undoubtedly  in  the  poasession  of  one  who  hm 
10  intense  an  admiration  for  "  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  hecadifuP* — (another  of  his 
farorite  splurges.^  After  we  hare  come  oat  fo«  may  make  your  report  *  *  * 
Well,  what  did  you  see  1  "  Ittm :  one  head  of  Venus,  with  hair  arranged  d  la  fmd9, 
Lem :  one  fancy  sketch  of  a  girl.  liem :  one  doubtful  looking  beauty.  Lem :  one  col- 
lege scene,  Sophomore  rowing  Freshman.  Lem :  one  yiew  of  Female  Seminary.  lUm : 
Tarions  heads,  all  female."  Now  the  art  which  embellishes  the  room  of  our  orator  ii 
a  type  of  the  art  which  adorns  almost  all  college  rooms.  If  you  go  into  another  rooiBi 
you  would  probably  find  the  same  number  of  sickly  looking  French  Lithographs.  Doea 
all  this  arise  from  the  bad  taste  inherent  in  our  students,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  education  f 
We  cannot  beliere  that  it  is  altogether  from  the  former  source.  We  cannot  belie?  o 
that  fourwfifths  of  our  students  hare  a  false  perception  of  beauty  at  bottom.  The  own- 
ers of  these  lithographs  would  see  the  superiority  of  good  engrarings  from  good  workf, 
if  buch  were  placed  side  by  side  with  the  dauba  that  disgrace  their  walls.  Btv 
Poco  in  his  annual  Tisit  to  this  region,  presents  tempting  proposals.  Choice  works  0^ 
art  for  a  cast  off  coat !  What  a  bargain  1  Straightway  the  coat  is  taken  down  fro^ 
its  nail,  and  transferred  to  the  many  coated  Poco,  and  the  choice  work  of  art 
tacked  up  on  the  wall.  Poco  may  drire  an  excellent  trade ;  he  can  hardly  be  call( 
an  art  educator.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  is  so  little  goc< 
taste  manifested  in  coll^.  What  facilities  has  the  student  for  cultirating  his  taste  | 
What  instmction  1  If  there  are,  as  tradition  says,  choice  engrayings  in  the  Tault  o^ 
Lawrence  Hall,  they  are  inyisible  to  mortal  eye,  and  the  student  who  passes  each  week 
within  a  fow  feet  of  these  cngraTings  yet  goes  back  to  his  lithographic  boauties,  nono 
the  wiser  for  the  instmction  which  they  might  hare  afforded  him.  What  wonder  then 
that  there  should  hare  been  a  debate  in  the  Logian,  seriously  undertaken,  on  the  quea- 
tion :— "  Is  art  demoralizing  in  its  teodeneiea  V  What  wonder  that  a  senior  who  had 
been  honored  with  the  Aesthatical  oration  at  Gominepoement,  some  !&vfi»  since,  should 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  hare  exclaimed  on  reofiTing  the  information, '' Aestheti. 
eal !  what'j  that  V*  If  there  be  any  ennobling  influence  in  ,true  art»  let  us  tear  down  froiji 
our  walls  the  puerile  off«hoots  of  a  bad  taste,  and  hang  up  in  theirplace  good  pictuNt* 
tail  of  lessons  of  re^nement  and  truth. 

Bo*k  Hottiio* 

Tk9  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notee  and  Qjieriea  concerning  (^  AniigmtieM^  Etidory  am 
Biography  <ff  America.  N'ew  York :  C.  Banjamin  Richardson,  348  Broadway. 
Wb  well  remember  with  what  curiosity  we  read  the  frequent  extn^ts  in  LittellfinQ|i)^ 
jMbfet  and  Queriee,  and  how  interested  we  were  to  discover  at  last  in  a  city  library  a  cop^ 
0f  Uie  publication.  What  choice  ti^bits  of  jiteijary  and  historical  i^nowIed|;e  it  ^tf^ 
Cained.  The  Magaaine  before  us  ii  the  diild  of  the  English  parent,  and  snppliiMi;^ 
American  history  the  place  of  Notet  and  Queriee  in  English  history.  Vet  it  is  mtnf 
txtended  in  its  range  ;  for  it  comprises  much  that  ii  Taiuiahie  in  history  apart  ^mtfaat 
called  forth  by  conaspondoioe.    As  a  medium  of  oommnnieatioa  between  Utenuy  men. 
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il  is  invaluable.  Sach  a  MagaziDO  is  a  great  desideratum  ia  America.  The  field  of 
archcoolo^ry  has  been  entered  only  and  in  the  llistoriccd  wo  ehall  find  mach  ralaable  iofor* 
mation.  Questions  are  continually  snggestinfr  themsel vrs  to  all  stodents,  for  the  solatioa 
of  which  they  know  not  where  to  go.  The  Uistyrical  Migazine  affords  him  the  means 
of  solving  these  questions  without  dilBcnUj.  Copies  of  the  Magazine  can  be  aeea  it 
oar  office. 


Exdianffea. 

We  hare  receiyed  the  nsual  exchanges :— Beloit  College  Monthl j,  Betbao j  Sty!af» 
Erskine  Collegiate  Recorder,  The  Harvard  Magazine,  The  Ichnolite,  Eenjon  CoDe- 
gtan,  Knox  Collegiate  Magazine,  Nassau  Literary,  North  Carolina  Universitj  Maga- 
sine.  Students'  Miscellany,  (Wis.  State  Univ.,)  Unirersitj  Literary  Magazine,  Yale 
Literary  Magazine. 

The  Ichnolite  is  the  old  Amherst  Collegiate  in  a  new  dress,  and  speaks  well  for  Che 
energy  and  taste  of  the  class  of  1 858.    (Pardon  n*,  brother  Editors,'  for  ^ptardj  an 
acknowledgement. )    But  there  are  two  points,  of  which  we  would  desire  to  spS^.    For 
whose  benefit  is  the  copious  analysis  of  the  Prize  Eisay  ?    For  the  readers  of*'1ie  £s- 
•aj,  we  presume.    Surely  no  one  supposes  that  any  college  stadtnt  can  be  so'^^ggj* 
tirely  erudite,  as  to  require  for  the  proper  understanding  of  his  piece,  on  the  part  of 
his  readers,  a  preliminary  argument  and  analysis.    If  we  are  to  have  Prize  Essays  (and 
(hej  are  generally  considered  the  most  unreadable  of  all  college  cflTorts,)  let  us  at  least 
have  them  standing  alone,  and  not  propped  up  on  all  sides  with  a's  and  b's.  and  1,  2, 
3*s.    Another  thing.    We  notice  in  the  January  number  of  the  same  Magazine,  a  tale 
which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  semblance  of  truth  as  far  as  named  go.    Fraj, 
Messrs.  Eds.  do  you  consider  it  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  confessedlj  high  aia 
of  the  Ichnolite  to  publish  such  a  scandalous  thing  ?    Pardon  us,  if  we  seem  severe. 
We  are  all  working  for  the  same  result  and  any  wrong  step  on  the  part  of  one  of  ns 
must  be  lamented  and  noticed. 


To  Our  Costrlbutore* 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  so  frequently  directing  the  attention  of  onr  ttndents  to 
the  character  which  we  hold  the  Quarterly  ought  to  possess.  Do  not  send  as  so 
many  articles  whose  only  value  (if  they  have  any)  is  in  the  discipline  they  aiTord  to  UTe- 
writer.  Too  many  lumbering  pieces  are  handed  in.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  more  of 
the  popular  element  infused  into  onr  pages.  In  this  connection  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from  a  true  friend  of  the  Qaarterly,  since  it  so 
well  expresses  our  own  views :— "  I  do  not  understand  the  object  of  the  Magazine  to  be 
the  dissemination  of  moral  truth,  specifically,  nor  the  discauion  of  profound  metaphy- 
sical problem?,  exclusively.  The  speculations  of  most  students  upon  these  subjects 
must  necessarily  be  crude  and  worthless.  The  topics  which  universally  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  inquiring  mind  when  it  is  first  directed  to  their  contemplation  are  ex- 
haustively treated  by  the  richest  minds  already.  Novelty  cannot  be  hoped  for,  and 
instruction  is  simply  ludicrous.  The  path  roust  of  course  be  trodden  by  every  one, 
bnt  there  is  no  necessity  (except  it  be  "  copy,"}  of  making  tho  Magazine  the  Tehide  or 
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rather  the  arena  of  these  loeatal  gymnastics."  If  these  views  are  corrccr,  let  our  con* 
tiibotors  consider  a  moment,  Ufore  they  inflict  on  as  their  laborious  hot  oftentimes  an- 
readable  productions. 

We  have  to  ihai.k  our  contributors  for  their  prompt  reply  to  our  call  for  material. 
More  than  the  usual  amount  has  been  received,  and  the  Editors  ho^e  that  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  better  days.  It  surely  docs  not  lock  well,  if  a  Magazine  is  to  be  supported 
bj  the  Tolontary  contributions  of  the  students,  that  the  Editor  of  the  Mag.  should  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  (being  at  the  beck  of  the  printer,)  of  acting  the  part  of  the  old 
man  of  the  sea  in  clinging  to  every  Sinbad  who  is  likely  to  write  after  sufficient  coaz« 
ing.  Wo  often  solicit  pieces  from  individuals,  but  wish  it  understood  that  such  • 
nquest  does  not  oblige  us  to  accept  whatever  is  given  to  us  in  reply.  In  deciding  ia 
regard  to  the  admission  of  piece?,  we  are  not  guided  solely  by  the  intrinsic  merit,  though 
that  is  made  a  swe  qua  ncn,  but  by  circumstances  connected  with  individual  cases,  and 
we  beg  any  of  our  friends  to  remember  this,  if,  when  we  have  declined  to  enter  their 
articles,  they  read  in  the  present  number,  as  they  undonbtedly  may,  pieces  inferior  in 
Talae  to  their  own  prodnctions. 


Rejected  Addresaea* 

Wb  have  received  the  usual  amount  of  bad  poetry  and  indifferent  prose.  In  regard 
fo  the  esFty  on  Thomas  Moore,  wo  would  say  to  the  author,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
please  with  a  review  of  Thomas  Moore,  unless  he  present  the  subject  in  a  novel  way^ 
which  he  certainly  has  not  done.  The  poetry  which  he  offers  is  but  a  weak  imitation 
of  the  worst  parts  of  the  author's  favorite  poet.  Take  our  well-meant  advice ;  give  up 
writing  poetry  and  cultivate  your  talent  for  prose  composition.  Tour  essay  on  Thomat 
Moore  shows  that  you  can  write  well,  and  with  a  good  subject  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  it,  we  cannot  question  that  you  will  bo  successful. 

"  Friendship  of  the  Greeks."  Seven  pages  of  commercial  note  on  the  Friendship 
of  the  Greeks  1  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  harness  trade  ?  we  judge  so  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  your  piece.  "  We  can  hope  for  no  more  Damons,  bnt  wo  may  ex- 
pect a  world  full  of  Howards  and  Martingales.*' 


Callef^e  iBtelJiffence* 

The  nsnal  elections  have  been  held  and  result  as  follows  : — 


rniLOLOoiAir. 

CnARLVS  H.  Brown,  PretidmU 
BoBERT  II.  MoRET,  Vict  President, 
C.  IIexdrick  Bixdy,  Secretary, 
Jacob  F.  Millbr,  Treasurer, 
W.  P.  Strickland,  Reader, 


raiLOTicniriAir. 

Joshua  B.  Datis,  President, 

BoiiERT  P.  Wilson,  Vice  President, 

B.  Frank  Lee,  Secretary, 

E.  P.  WiLLABD,  Senior  Editor. 

J.  IIunt  Butler,  Jr.,  Junior  Editor, 


LTCEUU  OV  HATUBAL  niSTORT. 

Edward  TI.  Fitch,  President,  M.  L.  P.  Hill,  T7ce  President, 

Walter  D.  Day,  Secretary,  Eden  B.  Parsons,  Treaswro', 
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MILLS  TUIOLOOIOAL  8001ETT. 

Jakes  M.  Alexavdeb,  Pregidmi.  Charles  C.  C.  Vxnrmn,  Vke  Pnutii 

Edwasd  a.  Pibhcb,  Secretary,  W.  W.  Williams,  Tieasurer, 

Tl|Q  Adelphic  Union  Debi^e  occurs  on  March  10th.    The  following  is  a  list  of  Al 
geattemen  chosen  to  conduct  it  :•» 

raiLOTBCBXLUr.  FBILOLOOIAir. 

^ulsr— M.  N.  Pebbtom.  (Mitor— T.  Bf .  Bnoinr: 

(  8.  W.  CABPBBTsk.  (  C.  n.  BiBSBIX. 

DAaUn  \  J.  B.  Davis.  DtktUers  }  C.  H.  Bmowm. 

(  M.  L.  F.  Hill.  (  J.  P.  P.  Whrb. 

John  O.  8axe,  of  Boriington,  Vt,  rend  a  poem  on  "The  Money  King^  beftmte 
Adelphic  Union  Sode^,  Monday  erening,  Fehmaiy  8. 

.   Tom  appointments  for  Janior  Eahibition  were  given  out  siaoe  oor  last  issae,  aai  mi 
as  follows  :— 

GreA  Oration, HuMniEBT  8.  Ajmamtm, 

Latin  OraUtm, Hbhbt  A.  ScBAumiSi 


XX0U8H  OBATIOXS. 


MiJtTur  L.  Bbb(i»«» 
7iMornT  M.  BBQWMt 
Bdward  H.  Daruv«» 
HiBAM  M.  DiCKinaov, 
CnABLES  H.  Eybxbsi; 
Solomon  W.  Qlaju>bm, 


Hevbt  C  HsaBifj;» 
Bahald  8.  Mackb»si% 
Jaoob  F.  Millbb, 
Bbbbt  F.  C.  KiCBOiJ^ 
Ebbii  B.  PAMBoars, 

WlLUAK    W.    WllfTlHi 


The  naasl  lack  of  exdtemeot  and  noveUy  exists.  The  Winter  term  is  BBprodBOliva 
of  any  yery  stirring  incident,  Erery thing  remains  in  ttatu  quo,  excq»ting  the  Hj  disaij 
fpr  we  are  giren  tf>  nnderstand  upon  proper  amhority,  that  the  pipes  are  reported  la  be 
in  a  very  rotten  condition,  and  that  the  water  which  has  hitherto  gushed  forth  so  ttmif 
at  STcry  comer  of  the  streets,  has  retamed  in  disgust  whence  it  came*  Tha 
may  now  be  seen  at  the  Cold  Spring  in  its  normal  condition. 

Speaking  of  the  Hydrant  (and  wk^  sbooldn'isse. speak  of  the  Hydrant t) 
OS  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  by  an  easy  train  of  ideas  we  are  carried  to  the  steps  wkkih 
tumble  from  South  College  hill  to  the  entrance  of  that  excellent  institation.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosi^,  we  should  like  to  enquire  to  whom  those  steps  belong  1  To  the 
Corporation  of  Wiliiasis  College^  or  to  the  Gymnastans  1  If  to  the  former,  wawoald 
take  off  our  hat,  and  most  respeetfaUy  suggest  that  a  ftir  of  the  ninety-six 
the  peacable  studeats  pay  each  tsrm  for  damages,  should  be  deroted  to  tl 
tion  of  that  dilapidated  stairease.  If  to  the  Gymnasium,  wo  are  sileat  A 
quaiatance  with  tha  exchequer  of  that  society  has  effectually  ailcDcad  aay 
like  the  former,  in  this  case.  The  members  of  the  Gymnasium  are  not 
term  to  the  amount  of  nine^-six.  osnts.foi;  damages. 

During  the  winter  yacation  thm  occurred  an  erenf,  which,  we  desHfo  to  record.  Ami 
the  interest  which  it  bears,  not  done  to  the  present  membwf  of  (kfitif,  but  to*  tho 
Alumni  of  the  InstitBtlon.    WenfortotheSilTcr  Wedding  of  our  iioiMnoil'' 
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e  event  was  celebrated  on  Christmas  Ere.    This  is  not  the  place  for  an  accoant  •£ 

pleasures  of  that  evening,  nor  perhaps  is  it  the  place  for  congratolations,  bnt  lib 

not  help  giving  ntterance  to  oar  own  sentiments  and  the  sentiments  of  all  who  haAi 

klown  Dr.  Hopkins  as  a  teaeher  and  frieid,  by  wishing  to  the  twice  nnited  pair  a  GoiU 

i^leed  for  another  twenty-five  jears.    May  their  Golden  Wedding  find  them  in  tip 

Qolden  Age  of  intellect  and  heart  ^ ' 

^  The  peace  of  WilHamstown  (where  the  only  ananimons  opinion  is  the  right  add 

Jity  to  fleece  the  students)  U  jast  at  present  disturbed  by  the  breaking  ont  of  one  hi 
ose  slambering  volcanoes  which  are  freqaently  referred  to  in  college  orations.  Thfi 
t*wn  has  always  been  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict  between  the  "  down-townenf' 
and  the  "  aptowners."  In  the  estimation  of  the  "  down-towners/'  morality  is  extindt 
ill  the  uptown  population ;  and  the  **  ap-towners"  look  with  pity  upon  their  misguided 
'^down-town"  neighbors.  The  war  between  the  two  factions  has  been  waged  fierce  and 
long.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  record  the  fact  that  the  **  down-towners"  have  achieved  • 
•il^nal  victory.  Through  the  influence  of  the  highest  potentates  in  the  land,  the  Pott 
OflSce  has  been  removed  from  the  quarters  of  the  "  up-town"  party,  and  transferred  to  tfie 
eiemy's  country.  The  "  downtowners"  are  looking  up,  hope  begins  to  revive  and  theib 
4bnizens  of  the  lower  regions  are  blowing  their  trumpets  of  rf  joicing,  while  the  "  ni- 
t^wners"  are  blowing  their  victorious  enemies.  The  eyent  is  hailed  in  difl*erent  ways  bgr 
4ie  different  classes  in  College.  They  are  influenced  by  interest  alone,  wo  beg  to  say, 
ii  taking  sides,  and  not  according  to  any  desire  to  sustain  glorious  principles.  Tie 
Seniors  and  Juniors  smile  approvingly ;  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  scowl  direful^. 
l7w  la  bagateile. 
We  understand  that  that  munificent  benefactor  of  the  College,  Natbah  JacksoVi 

fQ.,  has  generously  repeated  the  favor  of  last  winter,  in  providing  for  a  celebration 
Bphraim  Williams'  birthday.  By  the  Editors  of  the  Quarterly,  the  name  of  A^. 
fckson  will  always  be  held  in  grattful  remembrance,  as  one  who  in  the  midst  of  His 
[cr  donations  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  not  forgotten  to  encourage  by  his  si^ 
4aotial  assistance,  their  undertaking  in  the  same  great  cause. 
'  A  WORD  TO  OUR  coxTRiBUTORS.  We  beg  of  yon  to  be  more  particular  in  the  piet)- 
ivation  of  jour  articles.  Punctuate  and  divide  your  piece  as  yon  wish  to  see  it  in  pris, 
Aid  do  not  chop  ic  up  into  paragraphs  so  fine  that  it  looks  like  a  chapter  in  Proverfalb. 

!^or  the  beneflt  both  of  Editors  and  Printers,  we  would  request  you  to  use  white  papir, 
of  commercial  note  size,  if  possible,)  and  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  psper. 
*  Back  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  up  to  the  prii* 

«it  time  can  be  procured  of  the  EJitors. 

\ 1 . 

08ATU  OF  AN  ALn.%INU9. 
Jawuart  1853,  Rbt.  Asa  Dodob  Smith,  Class  of  1849. 

"  Turn  next  and  last  number  of  this  volume  will  be  issued  in  Jane. 


DEATH  OF  A  FELIiOW-STCDBSfT. 


Died  at  Plattsbargh,  N.  Y.,  on  tho  morning  of  the  25th  of  Febitiary,  Jons 
Fhelioii  Platt,  aged  20  years. 

Mb.  Platt  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1 856  for  a  short  period,  bat  gate  ip 
his  connection  with  college,  renewing  it  in  the  f^U  of  1855,  when  he  joined  the 
present  Senior  Class,  then  jast  entering  on  its  Sophomore  year.  During  the 
Spring  of  Janior  year,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  returned  to  his  hone, 
no  was  the  victim  of  consamption,  and  lingered  a  few  month.%  bnt  in  the  frost 
of  Winter  days,  he  was  taken  to  his  cteri>al  rest.  With  an  intellect  of  ancom- 
mon  grasp,  a  uill  resolute,  and  a  heart  tender  and  sympathetic,  he  had  no  tligbt 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  classmates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  held  in  Tiewof 
his  death,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Again  the  providence  of  God  calls  us  to  mourn.  For  the  third  time  doriBg 
our  college  course,  are  we  called  to  recognize  the  mjstery  of  that  ProTideiiee  in 
whose  hands  are  all  our  lives. 

Since  it  has  thus  pleased  Ilim  who  doet\  all  things  well,  to  remore  by  death 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  our  friend  and  classmate,  John  F.  Platt,  therefbrs, 

Resolved,  That  we  receive  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  announcement  of  bii 
death. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  uprightness  of  conduct,  his  kindness  of  disposftion  and 
his  devotion  to  study,  he  has  won  a  place  in  our  affdctions  and  esteem  wbidi 
causes  us  to  feel  his  loss  all  the  more  deeply. 

Resolved,  That  wo  bow  in  humble  acquiescence  to  tho  will  of  the  Omniscient, 
impressed  with  the  solsmn  thought  that  neither  youth,  nor  talent,  nor  bright 
prospects  are  any  security  against  death. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  relations  and  friends  onr  heart- 
felt sympathies,  we  also  join  with  them  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  aa&aranee  «• 
have  that  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

Resolved,  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  monming  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  tho  class  attend  the  funeral  and  bear  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  afflicted  family. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  be  published  in  the  N.  T.  Observer,  SpiiogfiiU 

Republican,  and  the  Plattsbnrgh  papers. 

Thomas  Post,         1 

G.  II.  RECKwiTn,  >  Committee  of  the  GaM. 

M.  L.  P.  Hill.        ) 
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TASTE     VS.     EDUCATION. 

"  For  Taste  and  judgmeDt  often  are  at  strife, 

Thoagh  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife." — ^Pope. 


Among  those  poetical  expressions  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  that 
we  always  assent  to  their  truth,  like  axioms,  as  soon  as  we  hear  them 
mentioned,  are  many  which  a  second  thought  will  compel  us  to  mark  in 
the  margin,  "  poetically  good — philosophically  incorrect"  Such  b  the 
verse  commencing  the  commonest  of  College  songs — 

"  Life  is  real,  lifSs  is  earnest,"  &c. 
Much  more  correctly,  a  poet  not  remarkable  for  a  true  philosophy 
says: 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most— feels  the  noblest— acts  the  best." 

Life  is  not  altogether  real.  We  also  live  a  life  of  thought,  of  feelia 
of  association,  which  is  dependent  for  its  direction,  but  not  for  its  exist- 
ence, on  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether,  if  a  man  were  always  happy  in 
his  dreams  and  miserable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  his  life  were 
equally  divided  between  them,  he  would  be  more  happy  or  miserable ; 
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and  whether  if  a  man  were  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar  when 
awake,  and  bis  dreams  were  as  unbroken  and  vivid  as  his  waking 
thoughts,  be  would  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a  beggar !  Such  q*iestioD9 
may  seem  strange  in  the  present  age  when  the  "  Pleasures  of  Taste**  are 
known  chiefly  by  tradition ;  when  it  is  customary  to  praise  nature,  de- 
nounce art,  and  appreciate  neither.  But  it  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
show  that  ideal  pleasures  are  infrior  in  any  respect  to  real  ones. 
Thou<;h  not  literally  correct,  it  would  at  least  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
that  all  pleasures  arc  ideal,  those  which  we  call  real  only  being  valuable 
as  they  suggest  ideals  to  the  mind.  Our  happiness  depends  more  on 
wbat  we  think  we  are,  than  on  what  we  are.  He  who  thinks  himself  a 
hero,  often  in  his  simplicity  enjoys  greatness  more  than  one  who  really 
poi^sesses  it.  Artificial  diamonds  are  as  good  as  real  ones  until  the  de- 
ception becomes  known  to  their  owner  or  to  some  other  person.  He 
whose  taste  has  been  cultivated  by  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  the 
formation  of  agreeable  and  lively  habits  of  association,  can  be  happy  in 
any  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed ;  while  he  who  has  never 
been  familiar  with  objects  and  thoughts  of  beauty,  can  neither  appreciate 
the  beautiful  when  it  is  present,  nor  enjoy  it,  in  imagination,  when  it  is 
absent     He  is  neither  equal  to  prosperity  nor  to  adversity. 

That  man  is  the  interpreter  of  nature,  seems  to  have  been  the  central 
idea  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  but  it  is  not  to  science  only  that  the 
principle  may  be  applied.  Man  has  always  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
stars,  but  it  remained  for  Cicero  first  to  bear  the  ^  music  of  the  spheres,** 
and  of  P]ngli?h  minds,  Shukspearo  first  caught  the  inspiration,  and  penned 
verses  which  thousands  have  admired,  but  even  Milton  tried  in  vain  to 
imitate.  1^1  any  persons  derive  real  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of 
architectural  beauty,  or  even  from  fine  paintings  of  natural  scenery,  who 
live  discontented  and  unhappy  amid  nature's  fairest  or  wildest  views. 
Even  a  *^Sir  Charles  Coldstream"  will  sometimes  admire  St  Peters  or 
the  Coliseum ;  and  men  will  pause  with  pity  at  Homer's  description  of 
the  death  of  Ulysses'  dog,  who  themselves  commit  the  most  heartless 
cruelty  upon  equally  faithful  animals.  Nature,  or  the  ideal  beauty  she 
suggests,  is  indeed  the  inspiring  source  of  all  art;  but  common  miods 
will  not,  and  cannot,  converse  with  her  directly,  so  well  as  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  works  of  human  art, — like  the  Children  of  Israeli 
who  feared  to  approach  the  burning  mountain,  and  desired  Moses  to  re* 
ceive  the  law  from  God  and  transmit  it  to  them.  In  science,  man  is  in- 
deed the  interpreter  of  nature ;  but  in  art,  men  of  commandiog  geaius 
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are  in  a  different,  perhaps  a  brighter  sense  interpreters  of  nature,  who 
embody  her  thoughts  in  a  language  intelligible  to  all. 

Natural  advantages  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  intellect 
or  cultivate  the  taste.  The  log  cabins  of  the  mountains  may  produce  a 
hardy  race  of  honest  laborers,  but  we  must  look  for  a  higher  refinement 
and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  in  the  marble  halls  and  among 
the  tasteful  decorations  of  a  more  advancffd  civilization.  Music  has  been 
changed  by  cultivation  into  a  frail  variety  which  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  storms  that  once  gave  strength  to  its  original  stock  Poetry  (many 
nice  theories  to  the  contrary)  sits  in  its  warm  and  cheerful  study  and 
dreams  and  writes  of  battles  and  shipwrecks,  of  want  and  suffering.  The 
poet  will  enjoy  a  picturesque  scene  more  in  an  hour,  than  the  peasant  in 
a  life-time.  He  who  is  familiar  with  art  has  an  introduction  to  nature, 
while  others  must  stand  at  a  distance  which  does  not  ^  lend  enchantment 
to  the  view." 

In  this  country,  one  of  the  most  common  themes  for  declamation  is  the 
evil  of  aristocratic  institutions,  of  wealth  and  luxury.  We  are  told  of 
pride,  disappointment,  envy,  jealousy,  and  every  other  kind  of  suffering 
which  is  most  abundant  where  the  greatest  luxury  prevails;  forgetting 
that  the  sensibility  is  increased  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil ;  and  that  the 
same  reasoning  would  prove  man  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  of  creatures, 
and  the  worm  which  can  be  cut  in  two  without  any  particular  inconvenience 
to  be  the  "  paragon  of  animal-*,"  the  very  perfection  of  creation.  Our 
prejudices  against  everything  which  seems  aristocratic  have  generally 
prevented  the  erection  of  palace-like  residences,  while  the  free  and  equal 
spirit  of  our  institutions  has  extended  the  principle  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  until  we  now  find  the  idea  very  prevalent  that  the  principal 
use  of  a  house  is  to  protect  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  that 
floors  were  made  to  walk  on,  chairs  to  sit  on,  and  curtains  to  keep  the 
sun  out,  and  that  when  these  and  similar  ends  are  accomplished,  nothing 
further  need  be  desired.  In  consistency,  we  should  no  longer  smile  to 
see,  in  imagination,  Diogenes  peeping  out  of  his  tub  and  regarding  with 
pity  those  who  were  less  contented  than  himself;  and  we  should  expect 
the  story  to  be  told  in  the  infant  classes  of  our  schools,  not  as  the  freak  of 
a  cynical  philosopher,  but  as  an  instance  of  commendable  prudence,  and 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  Even  those  who  have  escaped  this  extreme, 
have  often  gone  to  the  opposite  one  of  seeking  magnificence  merely  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  wealth.  If  anything  can  equal  the  folly  of  abstain- 
ing from  pleasure  on  account  of  a  dread  of  parting  with  money,  it  is  the 
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absurdity  of  spending  monej  merely  to  convince  people  that  we  have 
been  possessed  of  it  Between  the  "  comfortable  "  frugality  of  the  coun- 
try mechanic  and  the  formal  display  of  the  city  millionaire^  we  sometimes 
see,  it  is  true,  homes  adorned  with  elegance  and  taste ;  but  such  instances 
are  "  like  angel's  visits,"  in  several  respects. 

Of  all  others,  the  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  of  art.  At  a  time  when  he  is  acquiring  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  when  his  habits  of  association  are  being  formed,  it 
surely  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  his  mind  remains  cold 
and  comparatively  destitute  of  sensibility,  or  whether  his  associations  are 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  so  that,  in  after  life,  imagination  and  memory  shall 
be  a  "joy  forever"  to  their  possessor,  familiar  associations  of  pleasure 
peopling  the  mind,  and  new  forms  of  beauty  springing  up  at  eveiy 
thought.  Yet  at  every  stage  of  his  progress,  from  the  dreary  walls  and 
straight-backed  benches  of  the  primary  school  to  the  "  classic"  halls  of 
College,  he  finds  the  same  indifference  to  beauty.  He  who  goes  to  Col- 
lege, deluded  by  the  statements  of  catalogues  into  bright  visions  of  illas- 
trated  folios  and  quartos  with  plates,  might  as  well  expect  music  from  the 
Williamstown  organ,  or  water  from  the  College  hydrants !  Of  the  Col- 
lege buildings  themselves,  only  one  or  two  can  claim  any  thing  higher 
than  mere  practical  utility.  The  older  buildings  are  rectangular  boxes 
of  convenient  size  and  shape ;  the  Chapel  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
rest,  although  even  with  this  we  must  find  the  fault  that  the  steeple  is 
placed  on  the  weakest  part  of  the  roof,  and  consequently  looks  as  if  it 
were  just  falling  through,  which  appearance  is  strengthened  rather  than 
relieved,  by  the  broken  form  of  the  roof  itself:  Jackson  Hall  alone,  last 
in  time  and  almost  least  in  size,  has  any  peculiar  characteristics  which 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  building,  and  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a 
work  of  design.  The  new  Chapel  fortunately,  is  to  be  an  improvement 
on  our  old  style  of  architecture,  both  in  its  external  form  and  its  intemtl 
decorations.  And  one  literary  institution  is  in  this  respect,  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  such  institutions  generally.     "  JSx  uno  disce  omnes^ 

Passing  from  these  objects  to  the  course  of  study,  to  which  they  are 
mere  accessories,  we  shall  find  this  utilitarian  principle  still  displaying 
itself, — the  same  Proteus,  though  under  a  different  form. 

For  the  pleasures  of  taste  we  are  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  which  is  uniformly  most  active  in  early  life.  And  anj 
course  which  fails  to  cultivate,  or  still  worse,  restrains  the  imagination, 
must  also  hasten  forward  that  time  when  we  must  be  satisfied  by  the  cold 
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gratification  of  analyzing  our  enjojment,  which  we  cannot  do  but  by 
sacrificing  it.  That  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  both  explain  and  enjoy 
in  their  full  extent  these  pleasures,  is  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  need  il- 
lustration.    Sit  in  some  crowded  "  Temple  of  the  Muses,"  where 

"  Masic  and  sweet  Poetry  agree/' 
and  watch  an  accomplished  artiste  as  she  assumes  a  well-known  char- 
acter ;  read  thought  and  feeling  in  every  action  until  you  are  filled  with 
sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Norma,  or  indignation  at  the  reckless  Borgia. 
Then  raise  your  glass  and  trace  back  each  feeling  to  its  source.  The 
illusion  is  gone,  you  no  longer  see  the  unfortunate  Norma,  but  one  who 
walks  and  stands  and  sings  like  any  other  female.  Now  she  moves  her 
bead  or  hand,  and  the  suppressed  applause,  or  the  perceptible  thrill  of 
pleasure  which  runs  through  the  house,  tells  that  the  motion  was  not 
made  in  vain.  Amateur  performers  excepted,  you  are  the  only  person 
in  the  room  who  knows  what  caused  the  sensation,  and  you  alone  have 
failed  to  sympathize  with  it  In  order  to  see  its  hidden  springs  you 
stood  above  the  reach  of  its  current  Or  stand  before  the  Gieek  Slave 
and  enjoy  that  beauty  which,  when  analyzed,  you  can  only  admire :  leav- 
ing to  anatomists  to  speculate  whether,  if  it  were  like  Pygmalion's  statue 
endowed  with  life,  it  would  die  with  consumption  in  a  few  days,  (as  a 
popular  lecturer  once  asserted  that  it  would,)  you  will  be  very  willing  to 
enjoy  the  general  efi'ect  without  troubling  yourself  about  the  particulars. 

This  principle  of  losing  the  general  effect  by  attention  to  unimportant 
particulars  is  exemplified  by  the  course  pursued  by  too  many  students, 
especially  in  the  study  of  the  Classics.  And  we  say  this  with  a  full 
appreciation  and  regard  for  a  high  standard  of  accurate  scholarship ;  we 
only  think  that  the  student's  energy  is  too  often  misdirected.  He  loses 
the  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment  in  the  search  for  some  philological 
distinction,  or  in  investigating  a  quibble  of  the  critics.  He  gives  more 
attention  to  the  accents  of  some  modern  grammarian,  than  to  those  of 
Homer.  And  with  the  fear  of  the  professor's  "  X"  before  his  eyes,  he 
pursues  a  course  of  study  fitted  rather  to  prepare  him  for  the  duties  of  a 
German  lexicographer,  than  for  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 
Surely  the  raven  in  the  fable,  who  dropped  the  cheese  to  hear  the 
monkey's  flattery,  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  last,  individual  who  has  ex- 
changed a  real  for  an  imaginary  good.  The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  master ;  and  the  work  of  the  critic  is  to  correct  and  perfect  that 
which  shall  be  much  more  enjoyed  by  others. 
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On  tbe  11th  of  last  August,  we  extricated  our  Senior  dignity,  all  cot- 
ered  with  dust  and  cinders  from  the  cars  at  Whitehall,  (the  Skeensbo- 
rough  of  ante-revolutionary  fame)  and  proceeded  to  the  Park  House, 
ander  the  double  oppression  of  a  burning  sun  and  a  heavy  carpet-bag. 

Learning  from  the  landlord  that  my  friend  lived  several  miles  oat  io 
the  country,  and  receiving  instructions  to  "  cross  the  bridge,  keep  rouod 
the  hill  and  foliar  the  road,"  I  set  out  upon  my  journey. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  very  small  man,  in  a  very  small  wagoOt 
drawn  by  a  very  small  horse,  passed  me  at  a  very  great  rate.  Just  then 
his  caputal  protection  was  removed  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  whilst  it  wts 
being  handed  to  him  by  a  young  damsel  who  volunteered  her  services,  I 
came  up  with  the  establishment  Perceiving  me  to  be  a  good-lookinf 
young  man  in  rather  bad-looking  circumstances,  with  no  hesitancy  in  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  but  considerable  in  his  enunciation,  he  called 
out :  "Ge-ge-get  in  and  ri-ri-ride,"  in  a  tone  of  voice  and  general  loosenes 
of  manner  which  indicated  that  he  was  pretty  far  gone  as  a  spiritual  ae- 
dium.  Hastily  balancing  in  my  mind  the  probabilities  of  being  spilled 
out  and  thrown  down  into  Lake  Champlain,  (for  the  road  was  quite  n«^ 
row,  the  bank  precipitous,  and  my  Jehu  rather  too  spiritualized  to  dread  tf 
encounter  with  things  material)  I  concluded  that  my  load  was  a  stem 
matter  of  fact,  whilst  getting  my  neck  broken  was  only  a  probability.  I 
was  justified  by  the  doctrine  of  chances  in  getting  into  the  wagon. 

My  friend  seemed  overjoyed  at  having  some  one  to  witness  his  skill  is 
driving,  as  well  as  the  unequaled  speed  of  his  pony,  and  was  determioad 
to  put  both  to  the  severest  test,  which  he  did  to  his  evident  satisfactioBi 
and  to  mine  also,  as  I  assured  him  by  venturing  the  remark  that  he  bad 
quite  a  fast  horse.  ^  Darned  ef  I  haint,  stranger ;  he  can  go  a  mile  io 
2.24,  ril  show  jou  when  I  find  my  whip."  Assuring  him  that  I  was  follf 
convinced  of  that,  I  concealed  his  whip  from  him.  Leaning  opoa  iBf 
shoulder  in  an  affectionate  manner  he  began  with  the  first  questions  in  tbe 
Yankee  **  longer  catechism." 
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**  I  saj,  stranger,  wbai's  jour  business  ?  jou're  a  blacksmith  aiu't  you  7* 

«  No." 

'*  Well,  you're  a  bouse  jiner,  ain't  you  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Yes  you  are  tbough.  "  Sal,"  darn  you,  get  up  here,  I  can  whip  you 
if  I  can't  whip  your  mistress*' 

With  difficulty  1  persuaded  him  that  my  road  turned  off  to  the  right — 
refused  a  pressing  inviiatioa  to  take  supper,  (II  a.  m.)  and  promising 
that  should  I  remain  in  the  country  I  would  *Harn  him  to  be  a  house- 
jiner,"  I  took  an  affectionate  and  t/iankful  farewell  of  him,  philosophically 
ruminating  upon  the  speed  and  risk  of  young  America,  and  painfully  ex- 
perieiicing  the  uphill  trudging  of  old  Fogy :  safe,  certainly,  but  awful  slow. 

After  spending  a  few  days  in  Whitehall,  I  embarked  upon  the  *^  United 
States "  on  Champlain,  for  Rouse's  Point.  The  historic  associations  of 
this  lake  in  connection  with  the  surpassing  beauty  of  its  scenery,  render 
it  sacrt- d  to  the  bean  of  every  American.  It  was  discovered  by  Samuel 
Champlain  on  the  4th  of  July,  1609.  After  founding  the  colony  of  Que- 
bec, he  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  number  of  French  and  In- 
dians on  an  exploring  expedition,  entered  the  Iroquois  and  sailed  up  it 
until  checked  by  the  rapids  at  Chambly ;  from  here  he  proceeded  in 
canoes  accompanied  by  about  sixty  Indians  and  two  Frenchmen,  and 
reached  this  lake  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  is  said  that  from  time  immemo- 
rial this  lake  and  its  viciitage  had  been  the  battling  ground  of  tho  Mohawk, 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquin.  Neither  could  maintain  his  claim  to  it 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  game  was  abundant,  the  deer  chase  often 
ended  in  the  bloody  struggle  with  the  more  savage  animal,  man — the  onfy 
animal  that  makes  a  wholesale  destruction  of  his  species. 

The  exploration  of  this  lake  was  initiated  with  a  battle  between  Cham- 
plain and  a  large  war  party  of  the  Iroquois  ;  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury it  was  the  theater  of  the  military  operations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  £nglishman  left  the  hearlh-stone  of  his  bonny  island  home, 
his  gray-haired  muther  and  his  blue-eyed  lass ;  the  Frenchman  left  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  his  native  land,  and  after  traversing  the  ocean  and 
unpeopled  forests,  they  met  to  grapple  in  deadly  embrace  by  this  quiet 
lake,  and  mingle  their  blood  in  its  sparkling  waters.  Ticonderoga,  stand- 
ing upon  its  shores,  was  the  first  trophy  of  our  own  revolutionary  war; 
and  those  grand  old  mountains,  which  stand  in  their  mute  sublimity  the 
guardians  of  its  waters,  echoed  back  the  thunder  of  the  gallant  McDo- 
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nough's  guns  on  that  quiet  Sabbath  morning  which  witnessed  the  crown- 
ing glorj  of  the  war  of  1812. 

To  speak  fully  of  each  point  of  interest  on  this  lake,  would  be  to  write 
no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  the  French  and  Revolutionary  win 
Almost  every  island  and  rocky  head-land  calls  up  thrilling  incidents  coQ 
nected  with  her  early  struggles.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Shelban 
Bay,  Yalcour  Island,  Cumberland  Head,  &c.,  &c.,  are  cherished  spots  to 
the  American  heart.  They  belong  to  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
though  nothing  now  remains  but  mouldering  walls,  or  the  rotting  bulb 
of  sunken  vessels  to  bear  testimony  to  the  gallant  deeds  they  once  wit- 
nessed, yet  a  halo  of  glory  will  ever  surround  them,  sufficient  almost  to 
gild  even  the  accursed  name  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

After  passing  Crown  Point,  the  lake  begins  to  spread  itself  out  into  a 
broader  surface,  and  imperceptibly  we  lose  sight  of  the  ''  pomp  and 
glory  of  war,''  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  panorama  which 
stretches  out  before  the  delighted  eye.  On  the  east  side  the  Green 
Mountains,  in  a  continuous  range,  stretch  along  the  horizon.  On  the 
west  are  the  Adirondacs  rising  peak  above  peak,  until  their  distant  sum- 
mits seem  to  support  the  heavens.  Before  us  lies  the  lake,  its  surface 
dotted  with  emerald  isles,  and  its  glad  waters  dancing  in  the  sunlighL 

Night  closed  in  upon  us  just  below  Plattsburg.  Slowly  and  proudly 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  Adirondacs ;  a  few  lazily  drifting  clouds  blushed 
to  catch  his  parting  smile,  then  faded  away  with  his  dying  light.  Cau- 
tiously the  shadows  began  to  creep  out  from  their  hiding  places  in  the 
deep  gorges  and  caves  of  the  mountains  to  take  possession  of  the  field 
deserted  by  the  light.  One  by  one  the  stars  began  to  take  their  places 
above  and  beneath. 

"  For  ever  J  wave  with  dimpled  cheek, 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Had  caaght  a  star  in  its  embrace. 

And  held  it  trembling  there." 

It  was  Saturday  night.  It  seemed  like  holy  time,  so  calm  and  solemn 
was  the  death  of  that  day.  Just  forty-three  years  ago,  on  just  such  an 
evening,  the  gallant  little  fleet  of  McDonough  was  moored  in  a  line  from 
that  head -land  to  yon  island,  awaiting  the  carnage  of  the  morrow;  and 
as  the  Sabbath,  God's  emblem  of  peace,  dawned  upon  these  mountaioii 
Downie*s  advance  was  descried  rounding  yonder  point  And  now  on 
that  island  repose  the  ashes  of  the  dead;  the  gentle  murmurings  of  rest* 
less  water  and  the  sighing  of  those  dark  pines  their  only  requiem,  ihej 
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await  the  peal  of  that  trump  which  will  call  them  to  a  tribunal  where 
the  sword  is  no  longer  the  arbiter  of  justice,  and  where  war  stripped  of 
its  glory  will  appear  wholesale  murder! 

Gradually  twilight  deepens  into  night,  and  now  the  lights  are  seen 
from  the  wharf  at  Rouse's  Point.  This  point  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  United  States  line.  From  here  we  take  the  cars  for  Montreal  via 
St.  Johns.  The  examination  of  baggage  by  the  Custom  House  officers 
is  a  mere  form,  although  the  increased  facilities  for  smuggling  silks,  &c, 
inaugurated  by  the  introduction  of  hoops  into  the  expansive  economy 
of  female  arrangements  has  caused  them  to  be  more  vigilant.  I  soon 
found  myself  aboard  "Her  Britanic  Majesty's"  train  for  the  "Island 
City."  Messrs.  Editors : — Should  you  find  a  man  asleep  on  the  track 
of  the  Western  Road,  "  the  lightning  train  due  in  one  minute,"  or  should 
you  see  an  equestrian  on  the  brink  of  a  yawning  chasm,  and  his  horse 
should  be  seized  with  a  strange  proclivity  for  standing  upon  his  fore-legs 
and  looking  down,  into  the  abyss  below,  you  would  say  that  the  situation 
of  both  was  truly  critical ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  there  in  the  case  of  either 
to  compare  with  that  of  a  young  man  of  tender  susceptibilities,  crowded 
into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  car  seat  with  a  blooming  widow  of  twenty- 
five,  the  lamps  feebly  flickering,  the  passengers  yawning  ?  Such,  gentle- 
men, was  the  situation  of  your  correspondent  Let  me  say  to  you  in  the 
kindness  of  my  heart,  beware  of  widows  I  Blue  stockings  of  almost  any 
age,  and  blushing,  soft  eyed  damsels  of  sixteen,  have  each  their  witching 
wiles,  fheir  peculiar  charms,  and  must  be  "handled  with  care;"  but 
again  I  say  unto  you,  beware  of  young  widows.  From  Mrs.  Wadman, 
who  squeezed  herself  down  upon  the  comer  of  uncle  Toby's  bench,  so 
that  he  might  see  what  it  was  in  her  eye,  which  was  nothing  but  one 
lambent,  delicious  fire  shooting  from  every  part  of  it  into  his  own— down 
to  the  last  one  who  mourns  for  another  like  the  dear  departed,  they  all 
perfectly  understand  every  avenue  to  your  heart,  and  will  capture  itf 
either  by  an  irresistible  onset,  or  an  unsuspected  surprisal.  My  com- 
panion was  the  relict  of  a  Methodist  preacher — had  been  a  widow  three 
years — was  married  when  fifteen — thought  she  "  was  very  foolish  to  run 
away  from  school  and  marry  $o  young,"  but  did  not  inform  me  how  long 
she  was  a  wife,  so  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  I  could  only  get  an  ap*- 
proximation  to  her  age.  Her  husband  was  killed  by  a  steamboat  explo- 
sion near  MontreaL  Poor  fellow !  he  got  a  regular  blowing  up  that  time, 
but  I  did  not  dare  insinuate  that  it  was  probably  not  the  first  one.     We 

parted  at  Saint  Johns,  both  regretting  that  her  baggage  was  checked  to 
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that  place.  Being  **  all  akme,"  she  did  not  like  to  go  into  the  city  until 
Mondaj,  when  I  wooM  find  her  name  on  the  register  at  the  Ottawa 
House.  John  Bull  drives  pretty  fast,  and  soon  the  long  lines  of  lamps 
warn  us  that  we  are  near  3[ontreal.  I  slept  that  night  &r  above  snbfai- 
tiarj  things,  (always  excepting  bed-bogs)  on  a  oot  with  a  large  hole  ia 
the  center,  which  caused  my  spinal  column  to  describe  a  diaboHe  cnrre, 
and  maintained  my  position  only  by  concentrating  the  energies  of  mj 
will  at  the  back  of  my  neck  and  upon  the  o$sa  tarti.  The  Scientific  As- 
sociation was  in  session,  and  the  hotels  crowded.  I  found  them  inferior 
neither  in  accommodations  nor  prices  to  our  own  best  houses. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city  in  Canada,  containing  about  75,000  inhab- 
itants. It  was  founded  in  1642,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
whoi^e  name  it  for  a  long  time  bore —  VUle  Marie.  It  retains  much  of 
the  ancient  style  of  architecture,  but  is  fast  becoming  modernized.  It 
contains  many  substantial  and  elegant  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
the  new  Court  House,  on  Notre  Dame  street,  of  cut  stone,  in  the  Grecian 
Ionic  style  ;  the  new  Post  Office,  Merchants'  Exchange,  several  fine 
Banks,  Bonseeour's  Market,  several  Nunneries,  Hospitals,  &G.,  McGill 
College,  and  extensive  Water-works.  The  wharves  of  this  city  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  on  the  American  continent.  They  are  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  extend  about  two  miles.  Victoria  Bridge  is  now  in  process 
of  construction,  and  will  be  the  most  stupendous  structure  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  will  be  supported  by  twenty-four  piers,  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  on  the  tubular  principle  having  a  track  for  the  cars  in  the  cenAr,  and 
a  balcony  for  foot  passengers  on  the  outside.  This  table  will  be  of  cast 
iron,  one  mile  in  length.  In  all  these  works  there  is  an  appearance  of 
massive  stability  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  in  the  mushroom  estab- 
lishments'of  our  own.  The  stranger  from  "the  States,"  will  be  struck 
with  the  number  of  fat,  contented-looking  Catholic  Priests,  shufiUng  along 
the  streets  in  their  long,  black  robes.  They  certainly  keep  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  toward  their  stomachs  at  least,  if  not  toward  God  and  man. 
I  went,  on  Sabbath  morning,  to  the  French  Cathedral,  to  attend  high 
mass.  This  is  the  largest  church  in  this  country ;  contains  1224  pews, 
and  will  seat  over  8000  persons.  Its  towers  are  of  stone,  290  feet  in 
height ;  one  of  these  contains  the  monster  bell  of  America,  weighing  over 
29000  lbs. ;  the  other  contains  a  chime  of  bells.  The  richly  stained  win- 
dows, the  splendid  altars,  the  various  paintings,  contrast  strongly  with  the 
meanness  of  the  seats,  and  the  general  appearance  of  shabbiness  exhibi 
ted  by  the  worshipers  as  they  kneel  along  those  long  naked  islesy  count- 
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ing  their  beads,  and  crosfiing  themselTes  between  naps.  The  services 
lasted  from  an  earlj  hour  until  noon  ;  never  have  I  so  experienced  the 
melting,  subduing  power  of  music ;  peal  afler  peal,  mellowed  into  a  sooth- 
ing murmur,  came  floating  from  the  organ  and  choir  in  the  farther  end  of 
the  building,  and  before  the  notes  had  died  away  the  strain  would  be 
caught  up  by  a  choir  of  twenty-four  priests  from  the  altar.  The  effect  is 
indescribable.  The  sermon,  or  address,  was  delivered  in  French,  by  a 
noble-looking  priest.  The  solemn  mummeries  of  the  altar  were  conduc- 
ted by  three  others,  resplendent  in  satin  and  gold,  aided  by  eighteen  rag- 
amuffin boys  dressed  in  white  joseys  and  scarlet  frocks.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  hoops  would  have  decidedly  improved  their  looks,  if  by  this 
or  any  other  means  they  could  hide  the  horrid-looking  brogans  which 
were  projecting  from  where  we  are  wont  to  see  nothing  but  the  daintiest 
gaiter. 

These  services  have  everything  in  them  calculated  to  delight  the  sen- 
ses ;  the  whole  soul  is  swayed  by  the  rich,  swelling  strains  of  music,  the 
eye  charmed  by  the  imposing  ceremonies ;  but  when  it  is  all  over  you 
cannot  but  ask  yourself,  ^^  is  that  aU  T*  You  feel  that  the  heart  has  not 
been  reached.  In  the  afternoon,  I  attended  the  military  service  at  St 
John's  Chapel.  The  soldiers  gave  the  responses  and  amens  with  as 
much  precision  and  regularity  as  they  would  go  through  the  numocuvres 
on  parade ;  and  why  not  introduce  into  all  our  churches  the  discipline  and 
beautiful  regularity  of  the  military  profession  ?  Such  an  arrangement 
would  so  facilitate  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  exclude  many  heterodox  forms 
of  faith  and  worship,  at  this  point,  to  say  ''amen !"  and  at  another, ''  from 
this  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us." 

I  went  in  company  with  a  couple  of  friends  to  visit  the  Grey  Nunnery. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  and  is  designed  for  the  support  of 
foundlings  and  infirm.  We  enter,  through  a  narrow  gate,  a  yard  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  stone  wall  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  find  our- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  a  hunchback.  The  buildings  are  extensive 
and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Here  misfortune  and  declining  age  find  an 
asylum,  and  the  poor  orphan  a  home.  But  what  will  be  the  future  of 
those  fifty  happy  little  girls  whose  merry  and  innocent  laughter  comes 
ringing  up  from  the  court  below,  and  strikes  the  heart  like  an  echo  from 
boyhood  ?  What  mean  those  high  walls  and  all  these  appliances  of  force 
and  restraint  ?  Must  Oharity  thus  fortify  herself  against  her  own  bene- 
ficiaries ?  Preposterous  I  Each  dass  of  persons  have  their  own  apart- 
ments, plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  and  the  Nuns  seemed  busy  in 
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their  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  helpless.  We  spent  some  time  in  the 
chapel  of  this  nunnery  admiring  the  paintings,  some  of  which  are  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen.  That  of  Norman,  preaching  in  the  street,  was  finely 
executed ;  the  same  might  he  said  of  many  others,  hut  they  are  all  for- 
gotten when  we  come  to  the  representation  of  Mount  Calvary.  This  is 
in  an  alcove  of  the  Chapel.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  is  a  new-made 
sepulchre ;  on  its  summit  stand  three  crosses ;  against  the  middle  one 
leans  a  ladder,  a  spear,  and  a  long  reed  with  a  sponge :  above,  the  heav- 
ens are  rent  and  rolled  back  in  dark,  billowy  masses.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  sits  the  Virgin  Mary  supporting  the  bleeding  Savior,  fresh  from 
the  cross,  in  her  lap.  She  is  looking  down  into  his  face  witlji  all  the 
tender  anguish  of  the  mother  vividly  depicted  on  her  coailit^uuioe. 
There  is  more  than  that — she  had  hoped  that  it  was  He  thar^»otild  re- 
deem Israel,  but  where  now  is  the  promise  ?  still,  hope  breaks  t  hioogh 
her  despair.  You  cannot  gaze  upon  it  without  weeping.  Absoirbed  in 
its  contemplation,  I  had  failed  to  notice  the  squalid  figure  of  aq  aged 
woman  kneeling  before  it  Hour  after  hour  she  knelt  upon  the  naked 
floor  counting  her  beads  and  muttering  her  ^ave  Mar%e$.*^  I  blesse^ithe 
art  which  could  delineate  such  a  conception  of  the  human  soul,  whiM  I 
cursed  the  religion  which  substitutes  it  for  God.  It  is  thus  that  PopefJ 
robs  the  soul  of  its  rich  garniture  and  its  sweet  communings,  and  off^ 
in  lieu  of  these  the  enchantment  of  the  senses  and  the  gratifications  J 
taste.  We  also  visited  the  Hotel  Dieu  or  Black  Nunnery.  It  was  here* 
that  Marie  Monk  pretended  that  she  was  incarcerated.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  she  was  an  impostor,  and  her  book  a  vile  fabrica- 
tion, yet  an  intelligent  citizen  informed  me  that  the  secret  passage  she 
spoke  of  as  leading  from  the  nunnery  to  the  Cathedral,  tvcu  discovered  a 
few  years  since,  also  the  one  leading  to  the  Grey  Nunnery,  but  that  the 
Catholic  influence  was  so  strong,  the  matter  was  hushed.  The  Black 
Nuns  never  go  beyond  the  walls  of  their  prison,  yet  seemed  to  have  a 
happy  and  contented  appearance.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  you  get  a 
peep  at  them,  but  we  saw  one  or  two  really  handsome  ones. 

We  took  a  night  boat  and  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Quebec  The  boat 
being  crowded,  we  slept  under  the  table  in  the  saloon,  and  awoke  as  we 
neared  the  city.  This  city  being  the  emporium  of  the  lumber  trade  for 
this  country,  the  river  is  filled  with  rafts  and  ships  lading,  for  several 
miles  before  reaching  the  city.  There  is  no  city  in  America  in  which 
are  accumulated  so  many  attractions  as  in  Quebec*  Its  massive  walla 
and  frowning  battlements  have  witnessed  events  of  great  importance 
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connected  with  the  history  of  this  country.  It  was  here  that  Champlain 
commenced  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  North  America,  and  many 
of  those  old,  bomb-proof,  stone  buildings  are  still  standing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  The  town  is  built  and  fortified  in  the  manner  of  Euro- 
pean towns  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  citadel  rising  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  like  the  old,  feudal  castles.  In  approaching 
the  city,  we  pass  the  place  where  Wolf  dragged  up  his  guns  to  the  plains 
of  Abraham ;  and  a  tablet  marks  the  spot  where  the  gallant  Montgomery 
fell  in  his  ill-fated  attempt  upon  this  fortress.  It  would  seem  impossible 
for  one,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  climb  up  at  that  point ; 
and  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  perpendicularity  of  the  ascent,  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  he  fell 

The  lower  town  is  the  principal  business  mart,  and  has  been  built  on 
land  gained  by  excavation.  The  upper  town  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
higher,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  massive  wall,  and  five  gates  guarded,  brist- 
ling guns  and  vigilant  red-coats.  You  gain  admittance  to  the  citadel  from 
some  city  functionary,  and  a  soldier  accompanies  you  at  every  step.  The 
view  from  here  is  a  fine  one.  The  river  sparkling  in  the  sun-light,  and  dotted 
with  green  islands  ;  cultivated  lands  and  dark  forests  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  You  look  on  the  death-bed  of  the  victorious 
Wolf,  and  the  no  less  gallant  Montcalm,  the  field  where  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  his  God,  met  his  fellow  man  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  life, 
and  fell  covered  with  blood  and  glory.  The  scene  now  rests  in  the  quiet 
smile  of  Heaven,  and  those  fields,  once  reeking  with  blood,  now  lift  their 
harvests  as  thank-ofierings  toward  the  God  of  peace. 

The  Falls  of  Montmorenci  are  about  nine  miles  from  the  city,  and  are 

well  worth  visiting.    The  road  thither  passes  through  a  continuous  French 

village.     These  Falls  are  said  to  be  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  those  of 

,    Niagara.    Some  Yankee  built  a  suspension  bridge  above  them  which  broke 

[    the  necks  of  only  four  visitors ;  lucky  I   Another  has  put  up  some  steps,  down 

I   which  you  may  walk,  for  a  consideration.    It  seems  really  fortunate  that 

the  Creator  left  his  most  stupenduous  works  in  the  hands  of  Yankees  for 

improvement.     Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  wish  to 

spend  a  happy  vacation  and  a  few  dollars — if  you  wish  to  see  something 

of  ancient  and  modem  Europe,  without  crossing  the  ^  briny  deep,^  go  to 

her  Britanic  Majesty's  possessions  in  Canada,  mingle  with  the  French  • 

peasants  around  Quebec,  and  the  beef-loving  Johnnies  of  Montreal,  and 

you  will  feel  that  your  time  and  money  are  both  well  spent 
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SOME    verseleti    to    spring 

Hail  )  Spring,  thoa  childlet  of  the  year ! 

How  pleasant  is  thj  yoice ! 
Sach  smilelets  on  thj  face  appear, 

As  make  mj  heart  rejoice. 

When  winter  died  and  passedfawi^. 

How  happj  then  were  we ! 
And  since  thoa'rt  here  I  will  assay 

Some  verselets  now  to  thee. 

Fair  Lana  ploughs  along  her  way, 

Through  the  ethereal  blue ; 
The  birdlets  whistle  in  the  spray. 

And  so  I'll  whistle  too. 

All  Natare  's  foil— sea,  earth  and  skies, — 

Of  music  and  of  love ; 
The  starlets  with  their  beaming  eyes 

Are  peeping  from  above. 

The  froglets  they  are  peeping  too, 

And  keeping  up  the  sound. 
And  I,  too,  peep  for  very  joy, 

'Tis  harmony  all  'round. 

The  treelets  are  all  putting  forth 

Their  leaflets  on  the  boughs, 
A  streamlet  wanders  murmuring  by, 
And  in  its  depths  are  fishlets  shy. 
A  boylet  stands  upon  the  brink, 
Trying  to  make  his  booklet  sink. 
All  baited  with  a  wormlet  nice. 
To  catch  an  eelet  in  a  trice ; — 
But  hark  !  what  sound  is  that  I  hear 
Break  so  discordant  on  my  ear  ? 
'Tis  that  old  doglet  Touse. 

The  catlet  squalls,  the  puplets  bark, 
The  cloudlets  fly 
Athwart  the  sky. 
And  gather  overhead ; 
It's  getting  to  be  mighty  dark — 
111  take  a  matchlet, 
And  light  my  lamplet, 
And  take  myself  off  to  bed. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  belief  in  physics  that  every  effect  must  have 
an  adequate  cause.    The  same  thing  may  be  predicated  of  the  moral  world. 

There  the  great  operating  causes  are  motives,  which,  acting  upon  man's 
nature  eventuated  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  daily  life.  All  human 
actions,  different  though  they  are  in  kind  and  degree,  may  be  retraced 
through  their  complicated  net-work  of  circumstances  to  this  single  impel- 
ling power.  So  palpable  is  the  connection  between  motive  and  action, 
that  man's  designs,  however  furtive,  his  conduct,  however  apparently  in- 
explicable, to  a  scrutinizing  eye  is  transparent  as  the  day.  The  springs 
of  action  vary  in  individual  cases,  but  these  seem  to  be  some  common  to 
the  race.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  religious  element,  which,  when 
rightly  developed,  makes  society  a  blissful  Eden ;  but,  fostered  in  ignorance 
and  guided  by  fanaticism,  its  effects  are  the  most  terrible  that  can  be 
feared.  Its  perversion  has  made  this  beautiful  world  a  hideous  inquisi- 
tion, in  which  mankind  have  submitted  to  every  species  of  self-imposed 
torture.  The  untutored  savage  in  ^e  depths  of  the  primeval  forest,  ap- 
peasing the  Great  Spirit  by  protracted  fasting ;  the  weary  pilgrim  wend- 
ing his  way  across  the  arid  desert  to  Mecca's  shrine ;  the  dreary  Steppes 
of  Asia  strewn  with  the  bleaching  skeletons  of  proud  armies  who  once  in 
all  the  '^  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  were  marching  to  the 
Savior's  tomb ;  the  excoriated  back  of  the  monk ;  the  ensanguined  Moloch 
of  the  South  Seas ;  the  gory  wheels  of  Juggernaut ;  the  crimsoned  altars 
of  the  Aztecs,  all  these  attest  the  fearful  power  of  the  religious  principle 
so  dominant  in  the  heart  of  man.  Unmoved  by  all  other  influences,  this 
alone  will  sway  man  with  irresistible  effect. 

When  superstition  peopled  fountain,  cliff  and  tree,  with  deities ;  when 
a  single  oracular  response  from  the  sequestered  vale  of  Dodona,  would 
move  the  nations  to  arms,  when  a  crafly  priesthood  encouraged  this  bigo- 
try, and  wrought  into  all  their  words  and  actions  the  most  subtle  mystery, 
we  wonder  not  that  for  so  many  ages  mind  was  held  in  thrall,  and  wor- 
shiped in  blind  devotion  the  unknown  Grod.  No  nation  has  ever  yielded 
more  implicit  obedience  to  its  religious  teachers  than  the  ancient  Britons 
No  superstition  has  ever  been  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  Druids.    In 
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They  turned  their  attention  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy,  astronomy, 
arithmetic,  botany,  and  rhetoric  Some  of  their  speculations  were  very 
ingenious,  displaying  a  considerable  degree  of  erudition.  They  made  so 
many  discoveries,  and  evolved  so  many  recondite  truths,  that  it  is  supposed 
they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  telescope  and  other  mechanical 
instruments.  Some  have  questioned  whether  the  Druids  were  the  authors 
of  their  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  maintaining  that  they  received 
them  from  Pythagoras,  who  it  is  well  known  was  a  most  indefatigable 
devotee  of  learning,  and  traveled  into  all  countries  in  pursuit  of  it.  The 
more  probable  belief  however,  is,  that  Pythagoras  was  initiated  into  their 
mysteries  and  endorsed  their  opinions.  They  believed  in  one  supreme 
being,  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  metempsychosis.  "  In  primis  hoc  volunt  persuadere,  non  interire  ant- 
mcu  sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem  transire  ad  alias.**  Their  religion  was  very 
marked.  The  oak  was  an  object  of  distinguished  reverence,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  His  voice  was 
audible  through  these  sylvan  temples,  for  the  murmuring  zephyrs  and  the 
moaning  winds  were  to  the  children  of  the  forest  his  spoken  language. 

The  mistletoe  was  supposed  to  contain  divine  virtue,  and  its  discovery 
was  hailed  with  the  most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy.  Preparations 
were  immediately  commenced  for  a  solemn  sacrifice.  Beneath  its  spread- 
ing branches  was  built  an  altar.  Thither  two  milk  white  bulls  were  led, 
accompanied  by  the  priests  and  vast  crowds  of  people.  After  a  lustra- 
tion in  running  water,  the  arch  druid^  ^'  His  autem  omnibus  Druidibus 
praeest  unus,  qui  summam  inter  eas  habet  auctoritatem  '*  draped  in  white 
robes,  ascended  the  oak,  and  with  a  golden  knife  severed  from  it  the  sa- 
cred mistletoe,  which  wa<  carefully  preserved  in  a  clean  white  cloth,  and 
was  henceforth  efficacious  in  healing  all  diseases.  The  bulls  were  then 
immolated  amid  solemn  invocations  to  the  Deity.  But  these  did  not  al- 
ways appease  the  implacable  divinity.  A  sacrifice  of  richer  blood  was 
requisite.  A  human  victim  must  suffer.  Sometimes  these  were  crimi- 
nals, but  ofton  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  deepest  shades,  to 
which  no  ray  of  sunlight  penetrated,  these  horrid  rites  were  celebrated. 
The  consecrated  groves  were  usually  made  in  circular  form,  of  many  con- 
centric rings.  They  were  surrounded  by  large  stones,  and  each  entrance 
was  guarded  by  a  Druid.  These  entrances  were  the  openings  of  paths 
which  being  converging  radii,  led  directly  to  the  distant  center,  where 
was  an  image  of  osier  twigs,  in  which  the  victim  was  securely  confined, 

and  fire  applied  beneath.    One  cantiot  well  conceive  a  more  awful  spec- 
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tade.  The  mysterious  darkness — the  awe-struck  concourse — the  white 
robed  priests  with  flowing  beards  and  magic  wands — the  shrieking  suf- 
ferers— the  wreathing  clouds  of  smoke  spreading  over  them  like  a  sombre 
vail — all  these  would  form  a  picture  of  strange  and  thrilling  interest 

Their  mythology  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  early  nations.  I  will  speak  only  of  the  Druid's  egg.  It  was  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner:  A  great  number  of  serpents  with 
erected  crests,  by  their  hissing  formed  an  egg,  which,  as  it  fell,  was  caught 
upon  a  clean  white  cloth  by  a  druid.  Instantly  mounting  a  fleet  hone, 
he  sped  away  pursued  by  the  enraged  serpents.  Having  escaped  their 
vengeance  by  crossing  a  river,  he  stopped,  enchased  the  egg  in  gold,  and 
threw  it  into  the  stream.  If  genuine  it  would  swim  against  the  current 
It  was  then  suspended  to  his  neck,  and  proved  an  effectual  talisman  in 
procuring  all  good,  and  warding  off  all  evil. 

Pliny  says — ^^  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  apple.  Its  shell  is  a 
cartilaginous  incrustation,  full  of  little  cavities  such  as  are  upon  the  legs 
of  the  polypus.     It  is  the  insignia  or  badge  of  distinction  of  the  DruidB." 

Their  magic  rites  and  incantfitions  were  numerous.  Thej  even  ex- 
ceeded the  Persians  in  the  arts  of  divination,  and  were  sometimes  consalt- 
ed  by  the  Roman  emperors.  By  these  means  they  pretended  to  work 
miracles,  to  understand  the  councils  of  the  gods,  and  to  discover  the  most 
deftly  hidden  secrets,  so  that  this  alone  was  of  great  potency  in  controUng 
the  people.  As  it  was  difficult  to  subdue  them  when  instigated  bj  such 
a  priesthood,  Augustus  fulminated  a  decree  of  extermination.  For  a  long 
time  they  coped  successfully  with  the  trained  legions  of  Rome.  Anima- 
ted by  the  martial  heroism  of  Boadicea,  they  fought  with  desperate  valor, 
and  completely  routed  several  Roman  armies.  At  length  Sudonias  Pao- 
linus,  under  Nero,  landed  upon  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  the  strong  hold  of 
Druidism,  and  extirpated  the  inhabitants,  and  cut  down  the  sacred  groves. 
All  remains  of  the  religion  quickly  vanished  as  the  principles  of  Chrisd- 
anity  began  to  be  disseminated  by  the  preaching  of  St  Patrick,  and  noth- 
ing now  is  left  to  tell  of  their  existence,  but  those  huge  obelisks  of  stone 
found  in  Cornwall,  Anglesea  and  other  localities.  Their  requiems  have 
long  since  died  away  in  the  aisles  of  the  forest,  and  we  walk  among  the 
monuments  of  an  extinct  nation.  While  we  look  with  aversion  upon  thdr 
superstitious  practices  and  blocdy  rites,  we  can  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
those  who  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity  gave  an  asylum  to  learnings  there- 
by originating  those  moulding  influences  which  give  shape  to  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 
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In  a  short  space  of  time  aAer  the  union  of  Kahiko  and  Eupalana,  the 
islands  were  peopled  with  men  and  women.  There  were  certain  places 
set  apart  for  the  gods  and  for  their  priests ;  all  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
king  and  his  chiefs.  The  common  people  dwelt  bj  sufferance,  on  the 
lands  of  their  superiors,  who  were  as  deities  to  them.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  worship  of  the  gods  became  infrequent,  and  the  consecrated 
places  were  encroached  upon  by  the  ignorant  peasants.  It  was  because 
of  these  transgressions  that  the  great  flood  occurred — ^the  flood  bj  which 
men  were  destroyed  for  their  impiety ;  and  its  occurrence  was  on  this 
wise: — 

A  poor  fisherman  dwelt  on  the  sea-shore  at  E^awaihae,  where  he  lived 
by  the  exchange  of  dried  fish  for  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth  brought 
from  the  valley  of  Waipio.  From  early  dawn  till  late  at  night,  he  would 
remain  in  his  canoe,  drawing  the  heavy  net,  or  trailing  the  pearl-shell 
hook  among  the  sea-weeds  and  corals  of  the  bay ;  and  when  his  fish  bas- 
ket was  filled,  slowly  would  he  paddle  to  the  shore,  for  there  the  king's 
servants  were  always  waiting  to  carry  off  the  largest  share  of  his  gains. 

Thus  the  fisherman  labored  from  day  to  day,  quite^  forgetful  of  the 
gods  and  of  his  duties  to  them,  till  a  certain  memorable  morning  when, 
just  as  the  eastern  stars  were  fading,  he  sailed  out  from  the  shore  to  a 
favorite  fishing  ground,  where  he  unrolled  his  long  olond  lines,  and,  bait- 
ing the  hooks  with  savory  morsels  of  rock-squid,  sank  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  For  a  long  time  he  trailed  the  lines,  but  no  success  crowned 
bis  efforts.  An  angry  twitch  would  occasionally  rouse  him  to  a  belief  in 
the  capture  of  some  scaly  monster ;  but  an  examination  of  the  hook 
brought  to  light  nothing  more  valuable  than  a  sprig  of  coral,  or  an  un- 
sightly bunch  of  limu,  in  which  the  dog-tooth  barb  of  the  hook  bad  be- 
come entangled.  When  these  undesired  products  of  the  ocean  appeared, 
be  would  curse  the  sea-gods,  and  angrily  drop  over  another  hook  baited 
even  more  cunningly  than  before. 

The  sun  had  now  risen,  and  was  looking  over  the  hills  of  Puukapu, 
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when  the  fisherman,  thoroughly  exasperated  by  his  ill-fortune,  stood  up 
in  the  canoe,  and  commenced  to  blaspheme  all  the  divinities  who  dwelt  in 
the  sea,  challenging  them  to  come  out  of  their  caves,  and  listen  to  his 
curses.  His  prayers  were  immediately  answered.  With  a  jerk  that 
nearly  upsi.t  the  canoe,  the  fish-lines  were  all  snapped  off,  and  drag- 
ged under  water,  while  the  sea  began  to  foam  and  surge  as  if  vexed 
by  the  gusts  of  the  mumtiku.  The  waves  were  then  parted,  and  close 
beside  the  canoe,  appeared  a  tremendous  blue  shark,  whom  the  fisher- 
man at  once  recognized  as  the  great  ruler  of  the  ocean  with  whose 
name  he  had  just  now  been  making  so  free.  Falling  upon  his  face,  he 
began  piteously  to  implore  pardon  for  his  folly;  and,  stripping  off  all  his 
clothes,  he  cast  them  into  the  sea  as  an  offeringi  at  the  same  time  promis- 
ing eternal  reverence  and  submission  on  condition  of  present  release  from 
the  terrible  consequences  of  his  sin.  The  shark  swam  slowly  around  his 
terrified  victim ;  and,  at  length,  coming  under  the  outrigger  of  the  canoe, 
he  raised  his  broad,  fiat  nose  over  its  edge,  and  addressed  the  man  as 
follows : — 

'*  The  sea  is  the  home  of  the  gods :  our  dwelling  place  is  among  the 
branching  coral  groves :  we  sport  there  under  the  dark  waves,  and  when 
storms  vex  the  ocean,  we  calm  the  troubled  deep.  The  land  is  the  abode 
of  man:  our  temples  are  there.  But  man  is  wicked:  our  altars  are 
deserted  and  desolate.  No  garlands  of  maile,  no  wreaths  of  fragrant 
Aa/a,  crown  our  images.  No  offerings  of  fish  delight  the  senses  of  the 
priest.  No  solemn  sacrifices  celebrate  our  glory  and  power.  Gone, 
gone,  is  the  reverence  due  to  our  might !  Accursed  is  the  race  of  Akea ! 
No  more  shall  they  cumber  the  land  of  Hawaii ;  the  land  itself  shall  no 
longer  remain :  the  dark  blue  ocean  shall  roll  forever  over  all.** 

At  this  the  fisherman  redoubled  his  prayers  and  entreaties  to  all  the 
gods  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  sea ;  but  in  vain — ^he 
could  obtain  no  remission  of  the  general  sentence.  The  shark  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  moved  with  pity  as  to  grant  him  his  own  life  and  that  of  his 
wife,  on  condition  that  they  would  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  island.  The  rest  of  the  land  would 
then  be  immediately  overflowed.  Having  thus  declared  the  fate  of  man- 
kind, the  terrible  sea-god  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  his  kingdom,  and 
lefl  the  trembling  suppliant  to  provide  as  best  he  might  for  his  own 
safety. 

Swiflly  then  sped  the  fisherman's  canoe  back  to  the  ill-fated  shore.  Ab 
the  light  bark  shot  up  the  sloping  beach,  he  leaped  hastily  ont  npon  the 
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white  sand,  and,  running  to  his  hut,  informed  his  wife  of  the  fearful  ruin 
which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  race  of  man. 

"Alas,  let  us  hurry  away,"  cried  the  woman.     . 

'*  Tes/'  said  her  husband,  '^  let  us  hasten  to  Mauna  Loa,  for  that  is  a 
mountain  far  distant,  and  the  sea  cannot  soon  reach  its  top." 

^  But,"  she  replied,'^  Mauna  Kca  is  nearer ; .  let  us  go  thither,  that  oar 
strength  fail  us  not  through  the  length  of  the  way." 

'^  But  the  highest  mountain  must  be  our  place  of  refuge,  and  how  can 
this  which  is  nigh  unto  the  shore  be  higher  than  that  far  inland  peak 
overlooking  the  bright  pool  of  Kilauea  ?" 

^  Ah,  never,"  said  the  woman,  *'  can  we  climb  those  far-reaching 
slopes.  Purely  the  waters  would  overtake  our  weary  bodies  ere  we  ever 
reached  the  chasm  of  Mokuaweoweo.  The  sun  shines  in  the  morning 
on  the  peaks  of  Mauna  Kea  long  before  the  snows  redden  upon  Mauna 
Loa ;  let  us  hasten  to  that  refuge  where  the  light  of  heaven  comes  earli- 
est ;  if  we  must  perish,  we  perish." 

Her  husband  then  jielded,  and  they  at  once  commenced  their  flight  up 
the  steep  side  of  Mauna  Kea.  All  day  they  hurried  on  without  stopping 
to  rest ;  and  they  heeded  neither  the  sharp  stones  which  wounded  their 
feet,  nor* the  stiff  needle-grass  which  pierced  their  flesh.  Long  was  the 
distance — even  three  days'  journey  for  the  swift  runners  of  our  times — 
and  difficult  the  ascent ;  but  fear  gave  them  the  strength  of  gods,  and  be- 
fore the  sun  went  down  they  stood  upon  the  highest  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain. Then  the  woman,  looking  down  upon  the  fair  prospect  below,  wept 
as  she  saw  the  smoke  of  the  evening  fires  curling  up  from  the  villages 
and  groves  along  the  surf-bordered  coast  of  the  island ;  and  she  said : 

"  Alas,  for  my  country — the  beautiful  land  of  Hawaii  I  The  days  of 
thy  beauty  and  happiness  are  gone.  No  more  shall  the  bright  sun  look 
down  upon  the  pleasant  shore :  no  more  shall  the  soil  moon  peep  over 
the  hills  of  Waipio.  Alas,  for  the  land  of  my  birth,  the  home  of  my 
youth  !  For  the  wide,  rolling  sea  will  hide  it  from.mine  eyes.  Where 
now  the  smoke  rises,  there  death  shall  be ;  and  the  voice  of  young  men 
and  maidens,  the  laughter  of  youth,  and  the  joy  of  old  age,  the  song  of  the 
ktUa,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  shall  be  heard  no  more  in  the  land  of 
Hawaii.  Alas,  for  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  shall  be  drowned  in  the 
sea !  For  Hawaii  shall  be  no  more  ;  the  stormy  ocean  shall  cover  the 
land  from  the  light  of  the  skies,  and  the  gods  of  Night  shall  resume  their 
ancient  sway." 

As  the  sun  drew  near  the  western  horizon,  dark  clouds  rose  over  the 
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ocean,  and  floated  through  the  air.  The  wind  was  dead ;  but  strange 
sounds,  as  of  some  mighty  cataract  plunging  through  the  regions  of  space, 
filled  the  heavens  with  a  dull,  monotonous  roar — feeble  and  faint,  at  first, 
but  ever  rising  and  swelling  on  the  ear.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean 
was  suddenly  whitened  over  with  surf;  and'  huge  billows  ever  and  anon 
came  tumbling  against  the  shores  of  the  island,  sweeping  away  whole  vil- 
lages at  every  surge.  From  out  of  the  clouds  were  heard  the  awfiil 
voices  of  the  gods,  as  they  sailed  up  and  down  the  sky,  breathing  fire  up- 
on the  earth,  while  Pele  rumbled  her  thunders  far  down  under  the  feet  of 
the  mountains.  Then  came  a  whirlwind  tossing  houses,  trees,  and  rocks, 
through  the  high  heaven ;  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rose  in  its  track, 
and  rolled  in  over  the  land.  Utterly  destroyed  then  were  the  islands  of 
Hawaii !  The  peaks  of  Maui  were  sunk,  and  the  bitter  waters  flowed 
over  Hualalai  and  Mauna  Loa.  Ah !  terrible  was  that  night  for  the 
watchers  on  the  lone  mountain  top ;  but  when  morning  again  dawned,  the 
tumult  had  ceased,  and  the  ocean  slept  calmly  at  their  feet  as  when  they 
dwelt  by  its  side  on  the  sands  of  Kawaihae.  All  day  long  the  luckless 
pair  sat  upon  the  narrow  peak,  and  watched  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  floating  past  with  the  tides,  and  wondered  at  the  completeness  of 
the  destruction  which  had  overtaken  the  earth,  till  the  second  night  drew 
its  shadows  around  them.  As  the  darkness  settled  over  the  sea,  deep 
horror  seized  upon  their  souls,  and  they  prayed  to  the  fierce  gods  for  de- 
liverance ;  but  while  nine  days  and  nights  came  and  went,  no  answer 
was  given  to  their  prayers.  Then  a  profound  sleep  took  possession  of 
their  limbs ;  and  when  they  awoke,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day,  the 
ocean  had  retired  from  the  land ;  the  horizon  was  once  more  removed 
afar  off;  and  the  blue  waters,  as  formerly,  stood  up  in  a  wall  around  the 
shores  of  the  island.  But  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  earth  was 
gone.  There  was  no  grass,  nor  were  there  any  trees.  The  bubbling 
springs  were  choked  with  masses  of  putrid  fish ;  the  ravines  and  water 
courses  trickled  only  with  bitter  brine ;  and  the  earth  lay  reeking  in  the 
sun.  Alas,  for  the  glory  of  the  land  which  had  been  the  chosen  dwelling 
place  of  gods  and  of  men  I 

Slowly,  and  with  trembling  steps^  the  fisherman  descended  with  his 
wife  along  the  gentle  slope  that  leads  to  the  bay  of  Waiakea.  Having 
there  arrived,  they  built  a  temple,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  For 
many  years  they  dwelt  at  Puueo,  and  lived  to  see  the  island  again  filled 
with  their  children's  children.    Thus  ends  the  Mel^  of  the  Kai  a  Kahinalii. 
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After  the  subsidence  of  the  Delage  of  Eahinalii,  the  earth  was  bare 
of  fruits,  and  the  inhabitants  had  nothing  to  eat,  save  fish  and  sea- 
weeds from  the  ocean,  and  a  kind  of  reddish  clay  which  they  mingled 
with  limu.  But,  during  the  reign  of  the  second  king  after  the  flood, 
there  lived  at  Waiakea  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ulu ;  and  he  had  a  young 
son  named  Mokuola.  This  little  boy  was  small  and  sickly ;  and  his  par- 
ents felt  great  sorrow  for  the  pains  which  be  suffered  in  consequence  of 
eating  the  gross  food  which  nature  had  so  scantily  furnished  for  their 
sustenance.  Every  morning  his  fathei  would  paddle  out  in  his  little  ca- 
noe, and  draw  the  fish-net  through  the  still  waters  of  the  bay,  if  per- 
chance he  might  catch  a  tender  mullet  or  an  opelu  for  his  dear  son ;  while 
at  evening  the  kind  mother  would  wrap  her  boy  in  a  sheet  of  yellow 
iuxpa,  and,  when  the  sea-breeze  gave  way  to  the  cool  mountain  wind,  go 
down  to  the  wet  rocks  on  the  sea-beach  in  search  of  limpets  and  muscles 
for  her  child's  supper.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  fondest  attention,  the 
little  Mokuola  grew  thinner  and  weaker  from  day  to  day,  so  that  his  pa- 
rents quite  began  to  despair  of  his  life.     One  day  Ulu  said  to  his  wife : 

"  What  can  we  do  for  our  son  ?  He  will  surely  die,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing that  he  can  eat.  It  is  now  better  that  one  of  us  should  die,  since  we 
are  old,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  have  lived,  if  we  pass  away  and 
leave  no  children  on  the  earth.  Have  we  not  heard  from  our  ancestors 
that,  before  the  great  deluge,  the  land  brought  forth  in  abundance  fruits 
which  were  food  for  all  men  ?  No  doubt,  the  seed  of  the  trees  was  lost 
in  the  fiood,  since  there  are  now  only  the  koa  and  the  lehua,  whose  fiowers 
are  food  but  for  the  winds  and  the  rains.  I  will  die :  perhaps  £[analoa 
will  then  relent,  and  save  our  son  from  death." 

The  woman  then  answered :  "  It  is  certainly  as  you  say ;  but  how  shall 
you,  by  dying  and  leaving  me  alone,  provide  that  which  we  have  not  ?*' 

*' Indeed,"  replied  her  husband,  ''I  cannot  now  tell;  but  to-morrow 
morning,  when  the  first  sunlight  reddens  the  snow  on  Mauna  Eea,  I  will 
bear  an  offering  of  fish  to  the  heiau  at  Puueo,  and  perhaps  the  god  will 
make  some  answer  to  my  prayers :  till  then,  let  us  cheer  our  son,  for  he 
is  continually  wasting  away  before  our  eyes." 

At  early  dawn  on  the  morrow,  these  devoted  parents  arose  from  their 
couch,  and  made  preparation  for  the  solemn  rites  of  that  day.  The  father 
took  from  the  net  five  fresh  mullets,  and  wrapped  them  carefully  in  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  hi  plant  He  then  washed  his  whole  body  with  water 
from  the  river ;  and,  throwing  a  new  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  walked 
forth  along  the  sandy  sea-beach,  just  as  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were 
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daodog  orer  iht  water,  and  lAu^hiiig  upos  the  suuwj  peaks  of  tbe 
teins.  Slowlj  did  Ula  proceed  along  the  ihore,  the  liuk:  vaTes  da^ 
ijig  at  hi?  fe^  aad  oecafiooallj  gprinkling  his  mantle  with  foam,  till  he 
reached  tie  Wailaku  riTer — then  a  streamlet  flawing  mndcaDj  throng 
tall  weeds  and  rushes,  while  the  rainj  8ea=on  lasted,  bat  leaving  oolj  a 
dry  and  thiretj  water-course  during  the  warm  summer  months.  Here  he 
stopped^  and  wa&hed  himself  anew  befc^^  crossing  over  to  the  saczed  dii* 
trict  of  Fuueo,  where  the  temple  was  situated.  He  then  prayed  aloud 
to  the  gods  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth :  *K)h  KanalcWj  aris« :  aTakc, 
oh  Kane:  aiid  je  unnumbered  gods  who  dwell  among  the  doods  of 
heaven,  awake !  Come,  hear  me,  from  the  black  cloud  dropping  tears 
u[jon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea;  from  the  white  cloud;  from  the 
long,  pointed  cloud  hanging  over  Mauna  Loa ;  from  the  fiery  doad,  and 
the  dark  blu'^  cloud ;  from  the  low  misty  cloud  driven  by  the  east  wind 
agaiost  the  precipices  of  Waimanu  ;  from  the  ash-colored  dood  rimmed 
round  with  the  rainbow;  from  the  all-consuming  doud  covering  the  moon 
in  the  morning ;  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  offspring  of  Eahiko." 

Having  prayed  in  this  manner,  he  passed  over  the  Wailuku,  and  enter- 
ed the  temple,  which  was  situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  great 
bay  of  llilo.  As  he  approached,  the  priest  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
together  they  advanced  towards  the  altar  upon  which  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  were  laid  before  their  images.  Dropping  on  one  knee,  Uiu  again 
invoked  the  presence  of  the  deities ;  and,  giriug  the  fish  to  the  priest, 
said :  ^  Here  are  ki  leaver,  and  here  are  fish  for  the  great  Mooalii,  and 
here  is  the  son  of  Akea«  Grant  an  answer  to  his  request."  The  priest 
then  repeated  the  usual  prayers,  while  Ulu,  awaiting  the  response  oi  his 
god,  remained  prostrate  before  the  altar  till  the  afternoon  sun  was  hidden 
behind  the  clouds  ot  Mauna  Kea,  when  a  voice  within  the  altar  was  heard 
saying :  *'  The  child  of  Kapapa  was  deformed  ;  it  had  neithtr  arms  oar 
feet.  SLe  buried  her  infant  by  night  at  the  end  of  the  long  house.  In 
the  morning  there  were  stalks  and  leaves.  Akea  came  near,  and  called 
it  kalo.'* 

This  was  the  responcc  of  the  god ;  and  after  receiving  its  interpreta- 
tion from  the  priest,  Ulu  arose  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Waiakea. 
There  his  v>  ife  met  him  with  anxious  inquiries  concerning  the  result  of 
his  visit  to  the  temple.  ''  I  have  heard,"  said  he,  "  the  voice  of  MooeliL 
Tu-night,  as  soon  as  darkness  is  drawn  over  the  sea,  and  the  fires  of  Pele 
light  up  the  clouds  hanging  over  Kilauea,  the  black  cloth  will  cover  my 
head.     When  the  breath  is  all  gone  from  my  body,  and  my  spirit  has 
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departed  to  the  realms  of  Milu,  carefully  bury  my  head  near  the  spring 
of  running  water.  Plant  my  heart  and  entrails  before  the  door  of  the 
house.  My  feet,  my  arms  and  legs,  hide  away  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  lie  down  upon  the  couch  where  we  two  have  so  often  reposed,  and 
listen  during  the  watches  of  the  night ;  but  go  not  forth  before  the  sun 
has  reddened  the  morning  sky.  If,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  you  shall 
hear  sounds  as  of  falling  leaves  and  flowers,  and  afterwards  as  of  heavy 
fruit  dropping  to  the  ground,  know  then  that  my  prayer  has  been  granted, 
and  that  the  life  of  our  son  shall  be  saved." 

With  these  words,  Ulu  fell  on  his  face  and  expired,  while  his  wife  ut- 
tered the  following  lament : 

**  Alas,  ray  friend,  my  husband,  whither  art  thou  gone !  My  friend, 
with  whom  I  endured  the  pains  of  hunger  and  thirst — my  friend  in  the 
times  of  wind  and  rain,  of  cold  and  heat,  alas,  alas,  thou  art  gone,  no 
more  to  return  I 

"  Dear  was  he  to  his  wife  who  mourns  for  him  now.     Brighter  and 

more  beautiful  than  the  red  flower  of  the  forest — stronger  than  Kane,  or 

the  kings  of  old — fiercer  in  battle  than  the  raging  surf  when  the  north 

wind  blows — but  just  and  gentle  with  his  companions.     Such  was  my 

friend,  my  husband,  who  is  gone.  Alas,  alas,  he  is  gone,  and  no  more 
shall  he  return !" 

It  being  now  dark,  the  woman  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  body  of  her 
dead  husband  with  a  bamboo  knife  and  a  sharp  shell ;  after  which,  she 
buried  the  diflerent  portions,  and  then  retired  to  the  house,  where  she 
laid  herself  down  by  the  side  of  her  child,  to  await  the  accomplishment 
of  the  oracle.  The  little  boy  slumbered,  and  all  was  still  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  was  past,  when  a  gentle  whispering  was  heard  as  of  the 
mountain  breezes  sporting  with  the  foliage  of  the  forest.  Soon  the  rustle 
of  falling  leaves  and  flowers  was  audible,  and  then  followed  the  sound  of 
dropping  fruit  as  it  ripened  and  fell  to  the  earth.  The  faithful  wife  re- 
joiced as  she  heard  these  noises,  for  she  knew  that  her  husband,  by  his 
death,  had  found  favor  with  the  gods,  and  that  all  his  desires  were  now 
fulfilled ;  but,  mindful  of  his  parting  words,  she  remained  quietly  on  her 
couch  till  the  morning  sunlight  peeping  through  the  cracks  of  the  door 
informed  her  of  the  return  of  day.  Awakening  her  son,  she  then  arose, 
and  looked  forth  from  the  house,  which,  to  her  amazement,  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfect  thicket  of  vegetation.  Before  the  door,  on  the  very 
spot  where  she  had  buried  her  husband's  heart,  grew  a  stately  tree  cov- 
ered over  with  broad«  green  leaves  dripping  with  dew,  and  shining  in  the 
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early  sunlight,  while  on  the  grass  lay  the  ripe,  round  fruit,  where  it  had 
fallen  from  the  branches  above.  This  tree  she  called  Ubi,  (breadfruit) 
after  her  husband.  The  little  spring  was  concealed  by  a  succulent  growth 
of  strange  plants,  bearing  gigantic  leaves  and  pendent  clusters  of  long, 
yellow  fruit,  which  she  named  bananas.  The  intervening  space  was 
filled  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  slender  stems  and  twining  vines,  of 
which  she  called  the  former  sugar-cane,  the  latter  yams ;  while  all  around 
the  house  were  growing  little  shrubs  and  esculent  roots,  to  each  one  of 
which  she  gave  an  appropriate  name.  Then,  summoning  her  little  boy, 
she  bade  him  gather  the  breadfruit  and  bananas,  and,  reserving^ the  larg- 
est and  best  for  the  gods,  roasted  the  remainder  on  the  hot  coals,  telling 
him  that  in  future  this  should  be  his  food.  With  the  first  mouthful, 
health  returned  to  the  body  of  the  child,  and  from  that  time  he  grew  in 
strength  and  stature  until  he  attained  to  the  fullness  of  perfect  manhood. 
He  became  a  mighty  warrior  in  those  days,  and  was  known  throughout 
all  the  island,  so  that  when  he  died,  his  name  was  given  to  the  islet  in 
the  bay,  where  his  bones  were  buried ;  by  which  name  it  is  called  even 
to  the  present  time. 


When  the  great  god  Lono  had  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and  saw  how  beautiful  was  the  region  set  apart  for  the 
abode  of  man.    As  he  viewed  the  lovely  vales  and  the  forest-crowned 
hills  sloping  up  from  the  windy  ocean  to  meet  the  clouds  of  heaven,  he 
longed  for  a  wife  who  had  dwelt  in  a  world  so  lovely  and  fair.     Having 
then  summoned  his  two  brothers,  the  god  acquainted  them  with  his  new 
desires,  and  commanded  them  to  make  search  among  the  daughters  of 
men  for  one  worthy  to  be  his  wife.    Obedient  to  the  will  of  their  brother, 
the  two  messengers  departed  on  this  errand  of  discovery.     Wreathing 
themselves  with  the  mists  of  morning,  they  hovered  over  sea  and  land, 
now  brushing  the  tree-tops  of  the  mountain,  or  sweeping  through  the  goi^ 
of  some  wild  valley,  and  anon  lingering  where  the  waterfall  pours  its  foam 
over  green,  mossy  clifis  into  the  deep,  dark  pools  slumbering  in  the  shad- 
owy gleiis  below. 

Thus  passed  on  the  brothers  from  island  to  island  ;  floating  over  the 
hills  of  Kauai ;  skimming  along  the  reefs  of  Oahu,  pausing  for  an  instant 
on  the  verge  of  Haleakala,  and  then  gliding  down  upon  the  green,  rolling 
fields  of  Kohala.  Many  fair  maidens  they  saw  while  winging  their  flight 
from  place  to  place ;  bat  none  so  pleasing  as  the  beautiful  Kaikilaoi,  who 
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dwelt  by  the  fall  of  Hiilawe  in  the  vale  of  Waipio.  The  young  princess 
lived  alone  in  this  solitary  glen  with  only  the  birds  for  her  companions. 
Her  little  cottage  was  placed  in  a  grove  of  breadfruit  trees,  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice,  where  the  stream  that  winds  through  the  level  floor  of  the 
valley  flowed  with  gentle  murmur  past  the  door.  Climbing  vines  and 
trailing  creepers  covered  over  the  rough  crags,  with  their  rich,  green  dra- 
pery swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  breezes  of  morning  and  evening ;  while 
the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  waterfall  cooled  the  summer  air,  and  poured  a 
flood  of  never  failing  music  through  all  the  grove. 

In  this  fairy  retreat  the  maiden  passed  away  her  days,  straying  along 
the  flowery  bank  of  the  river,  or  bathing  her  fair,  round  limbs  in  the  spray 
of  the  fall,  and  twining  her  curls  with  feathery  ferns  and  scarlet  blossoms 
of  the  ohia.  As  the  celestial  envoys  of  Lono  came  gliding  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Waimea  and  down  the  winding  valley,  they  spied  the  damsel  thus 
occupied  in  the  adornment  of  her  person,  and  were  at  once  stricken  with 
admiration  of  her  marvelous  beauty.  ^  This,"  said  they,  '*  is  the  earth- 
born  maiden  whom  we  seek ;"  and,  whirling  up  the  sides  of  the  glen,  they 
floated  away  in  the  sunlight  to  the  presence  of  their  brother.  Impatient 
of  delay,  the  young  god  was  reclining  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  that  rested 
over  Mauna  Kea ;  and  there  the  messengers  approached  him,  saying : — 

^  We  have  seen  on  the  earth  one  who  is  fair ;  but  whether  bom  of 
heaven  or  of  earth  we  cannot  tell.  Under  the  pali,  where  the  cliffs  of 
the  mountain  unite,  there  she  dwells  in  the  mists  of  Hiilawe.  Lovely 
beyond  all  thought  is  her  delicate  form  ;  perfect  and  graceful,  blooming 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  clothed  only  with  garlands  and  flowers  wreathing 
her  hair,  no  equal  has  she  among  all  the  daughters  of  men." 

The  amorous  divinity  was  highly  delighted  by  this  narrative ;  and,  hav- 
ing dismissed  his  brothers,  he  at  once  created  a  rainbow  reaching  from 
the  cloud  whereon  he  sat,  to  the  fairy  glen  where  dwelt  the  charming 
Kaikilani.  Gliding  down  this  shining  pathway,  Lono  appeared  before 
his  mistress  in  the  guise  of  a  young  chieflain,  with  a  red-plumed  cap  on 
his  head,  and,  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  a  gorgeous  mantle  of  yellow 
feathers  plucked  from  under  the  wings  of  the  oo-bird.  The  maiden  was, 
at  first,  greatly  alarmed,  and  rose  up  hastily,  to  flee  into  the  thicket ;  bat 
the  god  addressed  her  with  gentle  words  and  soft  entreaties,  until  she 
overcame  her  fears,  and  finally  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  into  the 
cottage,  where  Lono  put  off  his  mortal  guise,  and  espoused  her  as  hb 
wife.  Thus  the  child  of  earth  became  a  goddess  and  the  companion  of  a 
god ;  and  ^e  was  ever  after  called  Kaikilanialiiopnna. 
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Afler  a  time,  Lono,  who  had  now  forsaken  the  skies,  and  taken  op  his 
abode  on  the  earth,  removed  with  his  wife  to  Kealakeakua,  where  he 
dwelt  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  precipice. 
Here  the  youthful  lovers  amused  themselves  by  sporting  in  the  surf 
when  the  west  wind  blew,  and  by  torch-light  fishing  at  night  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Awaloa.  The  young  god  excelled  in  the  athletic  exercises  of 
the  country,  and  the  beauty  of  his  wife  was  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  her ;  so  that  they  two  were  greatly  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region,  and  their  £tme  was  on  the  lips  of  every  one  throughout  the 
island.  But  it  so  chanced  that  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  district  be- 
came filled  with  desire  for  the  charming  goddess ;  and,  being  ignorant 
of  the  divinity  of  her  husband,  determined  to  win  her  affections  to  him- 
self. Accordingly,  on  a  certain  day  when  Lono  had  gone  to  the  forest  in 
search  of  a  tree  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  canoe,  this  chief  came 
down  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  cocoa-nut  grove  in  which 
Lono  dwelt,  and  called  to  his  wife : 

*'  Beautiful  Kalkilanialii,  from  the  top  of  the  high  rock  your  lover  ad- 
dresses you.  One  shall  be  hated,  another  be  loved ;  but  one  only  of  the 
multitude  remain." 

Unfortunately  for  the  designs  of  this  audacious  mortal,  Lono  was  just 
then  returning  home.  Hearing  these  darkly  ambiguous  words,  and  see- 
ing his  beloved  spouse  gazing  eagerly  towards  the  cliff,  the  memory  of 
her  earthly  origin  came  into  the  mind  of  the  god ;  his  wrath  and  jealousy 
were  aroused,  and  all  his  former  love  was  forgotten  in  an  instant.  Rush- 
ing madly  forward,  he  tore  her  shining  tresses  and  beat  her  head  on  the 
ground  till  she  was  dead ;  but  as  life  was  departing,  she  fondly  embraced 
her  lord,  and  solemnly  assured  him  of  her  perfect  innocence  and  anva- 
rjring  love.  Bitter  was  the  grief  which  then  settled  upon  the  soul  of  the 
god.  With  tears  and  outcries  of  remorseful  anguish^  be  carried  the  body 
of  his  murdered  wife  to  the  temple,  and  there  laid  it  upon  a  couch  spread 
with  ki  leaves,  and  ornamented  with  fiowers.  He  then  offered  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  hogs  and  dogs,  afler  which  he  instituted  those  games  which 
have  ever  since  been  known  as  the  games  of  the  Makahiki.  Having 
thus  done  honor  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  at  the  place  of  her  death,  he 
traveled  around  the  whole  island,  and  challenged  to  a  wrestling  match 
every  man  whom  he  met.  Whenever  he  came  to  a  village,  he  called  to- 
gether all  its  inhabitants,  and  instructed  them  in  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling ;  nor  would  he  suffer  any  one  to  depart  until  he  had  overcome 
them,  each  and  all,  in  open  encounter.    The  people  were  astonished  al 
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his  conduct,  and  asked,  *'  Why  does  Lono  travel  thus,  like  one  destitute 
of  reason  ?"  He  replied,  "  My  heart  is  weary  with  love  for  the  goddess 
Kaikilanialii."  No  otEer  answer  would  he  give.  In  this  manner  he  en- 
compassed the  island,  and  returned  again  to  his  hofne  at  Kealakeakua, 
but  still  was  his  grief  unquenchable.  A  return  to  his  former  abode  in 
the  heavens  was  impossible,  for  by  his  union  with  a  mortal  that  privilege 
of  divinity  had  been  taken  away.  Restless,  and  longing  for  change,  was 
the  heart  of  Lono ;  but  the  narrow  limits  of  the  island  gave  scant  room 
for  the  gratification  of  his  roving  desires,  which  urged  him  on  till  he  at 
length  resolved  to  quit  the  scenes  of  his  former  bliss  and  present  misery, 
and  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the  ocean* 
With  this  purpose,  then,  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  canoe  in  which 
to  essay  the  perils  of  the  voyage.  IVIany  days  were  spent  in  carving 
the  huge  trunk  of  a  stately  koa  tree  that  had  grown  for  ages  in  the  wilds 
of  the  forest ;  and,  when  the  rough  log  had  been  duly  shaped  and  hol- 
lowed with  stone  adzes  and  sharp  shelb,  all  the  people  of  Kealakeakua 
were  summoned,  that  they  might  drag  the  canoe  from  the  mountain, 
where  it  had  been  fashioned,  to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Long  was  the  way, 
and  difficult  the  task ;  but  it  was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  divinely 
modeled  craft  stood  ready  to  be  launched  from  the  sand.  Fifteen  fath- 
oms was  its  length,  and  a  &thom  its  depth.  Curious  was  its  construc- 
tion, and  cunning  the  adjustment  of  its  parts.  Mortal  eyes  have  never 
again  looked  upon  its  equal.  A  young  and  tapering  ohia  tree  formed  the 
mast  The  sail  was  woven  from  the  pliable  Niihau  grass,  and  the  cord- 
age was  twisted  from  the  cocoa-nut  husks  of  Keauhou. 

Everything  was  at  length  prepared  for  the  voyage,  and  Lono  signified 
his  intention  to  embark  at  evening,  when  the  land  wind  succeeded  the 
breezes  that  come  during  the  daytime  from  the  sea.  The  people  came 
from  afar,  to  behold  for  the  last  time  their  beloved  god,  and  brought  offer- 
ings of  pigs  and  fowls  and  cocoanuts,  which  were  heaped  up  in  the  heiau 
before  the  altars  of  the  celestial  divinities.  Lono  stood  unconscious  of 
the  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  and  poured  forth  his  lamentations  over 
the  mouldering  remains  of  Kaikilanialii  until  the  sk)  was  darkened  by 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Then,  as  the  evening  airs  begau  to  breathe  from 
the  snowy  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  strand,  whither 
followed  the  vast  crowd  of  common  people.  Dark  was  the  night,  for  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen  over  the  bay  of  Waiakea,  but  a  thousand  torch- 
lights illumined  the  shore,  and  lighted  the  rippling  waters  with  a  strange 
fidol  glare.     Forty  strong  men,  warriors  valiant  in  battle,  lifted  the  canoe 
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from  the  cradles  on  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  bore  it  down  the  slop- 
ing beach  till  it  rested  upon  the  waters  within  the  line  of  foaming  sorf. 
Provisions  and  water  were  placed  on  board,  and  men  Lono  entered  the 
hollow  bark.  But,  before  launching  forth,  he  stood  up  in  the  stem  of  the 
canoe,  while  the  forty  warriors  held  it  firmly  by  the  sides,  and  spoke  thiu 
to  his  weeping  people : 

'*  I  go  alone  from  the  bright  shore  of  Hawaii,  and  over  the  dark,  open 
sea  I  direct  my  course.  Some  other  fair  island  I  seek,  where  my  sorrows 
shall  heal,  and  the  heaviness  of  grief  be  removed  from  my  soul. 

*'  The  light  of  heaven  is  grievous  to  mine  eyes  ;  and  hateful  is  all  the 
pleasant  land  of  my  love,  from  the  vale  where  in  youth  she  dwelt  to  the 
lone,  barren  shores  of  far  distant  Kau. 

^'  Dark  is  the  night,  and  gloomy  the  sea  whose  deep  moanings  sound 
terribly  in  mine  ears  ;  but  gladly  I  go  to  the  unknown  lands  that  lie  be- 
yond— to  the  land  of  Kahiki,  the  lands  of  the  happy  and  good. 

"  Farewell,  bright  shore  of  Hawaii,  farewell !  Farewell  to  thy  moon- 
tains  and  valleys,  thy  forests  and  glens,  thy  fair  flowing  fountains  and 
murmuring  streams,  thy  waving  groves  and  pleasant  bowers ;  fareweD 
to  them  all. 

**  But  not  forever  do  I  leave  you,  oh,  my  people  and  friends.  In  the 
ages  of  the  future  I  shall  return.  Not  as  I<igo  shall  I  come;  but  an 
island,  shaded  with  trees,  covered  over  with  cocoanuts,  swarming  with 
poultry  and  swine,  shall  bear  me  through  the  ocean  back  to  this  shore. 
Till  then,  till  then,  my  people,  ye  shall  see  me  no  more." 

As  Lono  uttered  these  last  words  the  waning  moon  looked  over  the 
highlands  of  Kuapehu  and  poured  its  pearly  light  along  the  sloping  shores 
and  across  the  shining  waves  of  the  ocean.  A  sudden  gust  of  cool  air 
that  came  murmuring  from  the  hills  then  swelled  the  huge  sail,  and,  away 
from  the  grasp  of  those  strong  men,  bore  the  canoe  far  out  on  the  brood 
waters  of  the  sparkling  sea,  toward  the  clouds  that  gloomed  along  the 
horizon ;  while  the  people  wept  and  mourned  for  their  god  who  was  leav- 
ing them  alone.  Then  was  the  memory  of  Lono  dear  to  their  hearts ; 
and  temples  were  reared,  and  games  were  celebrated  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  every  new  year,  in  honor  of  his  name,  and  in  anticipatioii  of  hit 
promised  return.    The  Mele  of  Lono  is  ended. 
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There  Qoce  lived  on  the  island  of  Kauai  an  old  chief  who  had  a  son 
named  Paalua.  When  the  youth  was  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  bad 
been  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  his  father  resolved  to  send  him 
with  a  present  to  the  king  of  Oahu.  A  large  canoe  was  accordingly 
prepared.  The  gifts,  carefully  packed  in  leaves,  were  placed  on  board ; 
and  at  evening,  Paalua  embarked  with  fifteen  followers,  and  set  sail  for 
Oahu. 

All  night  long  the  soft  west  wind  breathed  gently  over  the  sleeping  sea ; 
andat  early  dawn  the  high  table  mountain  of  Kaala  was  visible  on  the  far 
southern  horizon ;  veering  over  their  sail,  the  voyagers  ran  merrily  over 
the  waves  that  sparkled  under  the  rising  sun ;  and  directing  their  course 
towards  tho  notch  of  Nuuanu,  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  rugged  precipices 
of  Koolau,  with  the  broad  plains  of  Kaneohe  lying  green  and  fair  at  their 
base.  Befpre  the  sun  had  commenced  its  downward  passage  towards  the 
hills  of  Waianae,  Paalua  landed  on  the  curving  shore  of  the  Kaneohe 
bay,  in  front  of  the  village  then  occupied  by  the  king  of  Oahu.  As  the 
strangers  drew  their  canoe  from  the  surf,  four  warrior  chiefs  came  down 
from  the  royal  enclosure,  and  intently  regarded  their  movements.  Paalua 
advanced,  to  salute  these  veteran  guardians  of  the  coast,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  his  name  and  titles,  which  were  no  sooner  heard,  than  with  a 
yell  of  delight  the  warriors  hurled  their  spears  full  at  his  breast,  and 
rushed  forward,  to  welcome  the  son  of  their  ancient  friend.  Highly  grati- 
fied by  this  complimentary  reception,  Paalua  proved  his  skill  in  the  spear 
exercise  by  catching  in  his  right  hand  the  first  flying  javelin,  with  which 
he  parried  the  second  and  the  third,  dexterously  avoiding  the  fourth  by  a 
nimble  movement  of  his  body. 

After  this  display  of  warlike  prowess,  he  was  escorted  to  the  palace  of 
the  king,  who  received  the  young  chieflain  with  many  professions  of 
cordiality  and  esteem.  The  presents  were  then  brought  from  the  canoe 
and  spread  out  before  the  king.  He  expressed  much  pleasure  at  this 
mark  of  friendship,  and  gave  orders  for  a  feast  on  the  morrow.  Procla- 
mation of  the  festival  was  at  once  made,  and  great  was  the  consequent 
excitement.  Everywhere  were  the  king's  messengers  hurrying  to  the 
mountains  after  backloads  of  ki  leaves  and  awa  roots,  or  driving  well-fed 
bogs  to  the  place  of  slaughter,  while  tho  keepers  of  the  fish-ponds  drew 
up  their  nets  full  of  the  largest  and  choicest  of  znuUet.  The  darkness  of 
night  caused  no  interval  of  leisure ;  for  then  were  the  kaio  ovens  heated, 
and  the  sound  of  the  poi-pounder  was  heard  even  till  daylight  agun 
glimmered  over  the  sea. 
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In  the  early  morning  the  young  girls  wove  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and 
flowers  for  the  adornment  of  their  persons,  and  the  dancers  and  musicians 
arrayed  themselves  in  all  their  finery.  At  the  time  of  day  when  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  leaned  no  more  towards  the  mountains,  the  people 
began  to  assemble  in  the  cocoanut  grove,  and  the  steaming  ovens  were 
opened.  Long  then  was  the  feasting  and  revelry ;  and  when  the  banquet 
was  ended  the  dancers  rose  up  and  delighted  the  assembly  with  the  grace  of 
their  motions  and  the  beauty  of  their  forms.  One  after  another  they 
paid  their  dues  of  reverence  to  the  stranger,- and  then  fell  back  among 
the  crowd.  At  length  the  king  called  for  his  daughter  Kawelu,  and  or- 
dered her  to  dance  before  his  guest.  The  people,  at  this  command,  retir- 
ed a  few  paces  as  the  royal  maiden  came  forth.  She  was  very  young, 
and  timid  as  a  bird  ;  but  her  beauty  won  the  admiration  of  all.  A  pau 
of  yellow  feathers,  bordered  with  red  stripes,  was  wound  about  her  waist; 
garlands  of  flowers  twined  around  her  arms,  and  clung  lovingly  to  her 
bosom ;  cunningly  carved  ornaments  of  ivory  were  hung  with  many  a 
shining  braid  of  human  hair  upon  her  neck  ;  and  bracelets  of  dog's  teeth 
clinked  and  rattled  as  she  moved  her  feet  and  hands. 

Thus  arrayed,  Kawelu  advanced  into  the  presence  of  her  father,  and 
began  to  dance,  while  the  musicians  beat  time  upon  their  drums,  and  the 
minstrels  sang  a  mele  in  honor  of  her  beauty  and  youth.  Thus,  for  a  lit- 
tle time,  she  moved  alone  through  tho  measures  of  the  hula  till  the  musi- 
cians commenced  a  refrain  in  praise  of  Paalua,  when  a  band  of  young 
girls  dressed  in  a  costume  similar  to  that  worn  by  Kawelu  took  their 
places  OR  either  side  of  the  princess,  and  together  they  wliirled  around 
the  grassy  circle.  Round  and  round  they  flew,  their  shining  tresses  float- 
ing and  streaming  in  the  air,  until  the  drummers  ceased  their  tattoo  in  obe- 
dienc3  to  a  command  fn)m  the  king.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  conda- 
sion  of  the  festivities;  and  the  people  at  once  dispersed,  while  the  royal 
party  went  down,  to  play  in  the  surf. 

The  king,  when  he  thus  presented  his  daughter  before  his  guest,  had 
no  thought  of  any  untoward  results  from  so  trifling  a  circumstance.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  love  never  once  suggested  itself  to  his 
thoughts.  Kawelu  was  a  mere  girl,  hardly  yet  grown  into  womanhood  ; 
and  she  had  been,  moreover,  long  since  promised  to  Mano— the  lord  of 
Kailua.  But,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  of  which  the  young  people 
were  entirely  iirnorant  withal,  love  had  entered  their  hearts ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  they  found  means  of  communication  with  each  other.  Paalua 
set  forth  in  glowing  terms  tho  charms  of  his  home  in  the  vale  of  Hanalei, 
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and  entreated  the  gentle  maiden  to  go  with  him  on  his  return  from  her 
father's  court.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  girlish  affection,  she  assured 
him  of  her  love,  but  would  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  land  for  an- 
other, however  lovely  it  might  be.  After  many  efforts  to  induce  a  dif- 
ferent decision  on  her  part,  Paalua  surrendered  to  the  will  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  promised  to  adopt  her  home  as  his  own,  if  she  would  but  con- 
sent to  their  union.  This  proposal  proved  more  acceptable ;  and  it  was 
soon  arranged  that  on  the  morrow  Paalua  should  formally  ask  in  mar- 
riage the  princess  Kawelu. 

The  young  man  arose  at  dawn  on  the  ensuing  morning ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  gave  orders  for  the  equipment  of  his  canoe.  The 
king  remonstrated  with  his  guest,  and  urged  him  to  a  longer  stay ;  but 
Paalua  declared  that  he  must  be  on  the  voyage  back  'to  his  father,  who 
was  old,  and  who  would  be  alarmed  if  his  son  were  long  absent  on  this 
expedition.  Finally,  seeing  that  persuasion  availed  nothing,  the  king 
said: 

"  If  you  must  now  return,  how  shall  we  fill  the  canoe  with  gifts  ?  The 
bird-catchers  have  not  yet  come  from  the  mountain,  nor  have  the  fisher- 
men brought  any  fish  from  the  sea.  Will  the  king  of  E[auai  be  pleased 
if  his  brother  sends  him  a  spear  fashioned  from  the  wood  of  the  kamani, 
or  a  net  woven  with  the  threads  of  the  olond  ?" 

Paalua  at  once  made  answer:  ''The  birds  of  Oahu  are  the  birds  of 
Kauai ;  the  fish  of  the  sea  are  alike  from  Hawaii  to  Niihau ;  the  kamani 
and  the  olond  grow  in  the  valley,  of  Hanalei ;  and  the  men  of  Waimea 
are  skilled  in  the  carving  of  wood,  and  the  weaving  of  nets.  Such  gifts 
should  not  kings  send  to  each  other.  My  father,  too,  is  old ;  and  how  can 
he  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  new  things  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  by  the  spray 
of  the  sea ;  but  his  son  is  young.  Give  him  one  small  present — one 
easily  borne  in  the  canoe,  and  he  will  be  content,  for  thus  shall  he  know 
the  reality  of  your  friendship." 

''In  truth,"  replied  the  king,  "your  words  are  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
Ask  of  me  now  some  costly  gift,  and  it  shall  be  at  once  bestowed." 

Then  Paalua  bowed  before  the  old  warrior,  and  said — **  Give  me  your 
daughter  K[awelu,  for  great  is  my  love  for  the  maiden." 

At  this  unexpected  request,  the  countenance  of  the  king  grew  dark 

like  the  clouds  that  drive  before  the  south  wind,  and  he  made  no  reply. 

What  could  he  say  I  how  should  he  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  guest ! 

He  finally  answered : 

"  My  heart  is  made  heavy  by  your  words.     How  can  I  part  with  the 
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flower  of  my  land !    Ask  spine  other  favor,  or  give  time  for  consaltatioD 
with  the  gods." 

Paalua  readily  consented  to  a  postponement  of  the  king's  decision ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  ordered  his  men  to  let  the  canoe  remain  under  its  cov- 
eriDg  of  cocoanut  leaves  until  he  should  give  farther  directions  concern- 
ing the  voyage. 

The  king  was  greatly  perplexed.  His  daughter  was  already  prom- 
ised in  marriage,  and  the  lord  of  Kailua  demanded  the  strictest  redemp- 
tion of  the  pledges  which  he  held ;  but  how  could  he  refuse  the  son  of 
his  powerful  friend,  the  king  of  Kauai !  Fear  and  pride  both  prompted 
him  to  attach  this  young  prince  to  his  family,  while  a  regard  for  his 
promises,  and  tha  threats  of  the  lordly  Mano,  caused  him  still  to  waver 
and  look  with  dread  at  the  consequences  of  openly  affronting  a  neighbor 
who  could  inflict  bitter  injury  in  retaliation. 

While  thus  tortured  with  varying  doubts,  Mano  approached  with  a 
plan  which  he  thought  would  relieve  all  parties  from  embarrassment. 
"  High  up  in  the  cliff*,"  said  he,  "  is  a  cavern  which  I  found  while 
searching  for  the  nests  of  the  tropic  bird.  Difficult  of  access,  unknown 
to  the  stranger  is  that  hiding  place.  There  let  us  conceal  the  flower  of 
the  forest,  and  then  bid  this  voyager  seek  her  out.  Day  after  day  may 
he  search ;  but  never  shall  he  And  her  who  is  to  be  the  wife  of  Mano, 
for  not  yet  has  the  man  been  born  who,  unguided  by  my  words,  can  climb 
to  that  cave." 

The  king  was  pleased  with  this  device,  and,  going  to  Paalua,  informed 
him  that  he  had  consulted  with  his  gods,  and  they  had  answered  his  in* 
quiries  by  directing  that  Kawelu  should  be  hidden  in  a  grotto  high  up  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  and  that  she  should  become  the  wife  of  Paalua  if  he 
could  discover  the  place  of  her  concealment  before  the  going  down  of  the 
morrow's  sun.  On  no  other  conditions  might  their  union  take  place. 
The  young  prince's  heart  well-nigh  failed  him,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
towering  crags  piled  one  above  another  till  their  summits  were  lost  among 
the  sweeping  clouds  ;  but  there  was  no  other  alternative,  and  he  consent- 
ed to  make  the  trial.  It  was  then  arranged  that  during  the  coming  night 
Kawelu  should  be  taken  by  her  father  to  the  place  of  concealment,  and 
the  search  should  commence  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning. 

Clear  and  cool  was  the  night ;  no  moon  lighted  the  skies ;  batten  thou* 
sand  bright  stars  looked  down  upon  the  slumbering  island,  when  the  king 
summoned  his  daughter  from  her  couch,  and  bade  her  follow  him  to  the 
mountain.    The  sea  moaned  along  the  gravely  beach  as  they  turned  firoiD 
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the  shore,  while  the  lowlj  breathing  airs  of  the  night  made  soft  murmur- 
ing among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  that  overarched  the  little  stream  whose 
course  they  followed  to  the  foot  of  the  pcUt,  There  arrived,  the  king 
seated  himself  on  a  flat  rock,  and  uttered  a  shrill  whistle,  which  was  an- 
swered hj  a  rustling  in  the  thicket  near  bj,  as  the  lord  of  Kailua  cau- 
tiously advanced  through  the  darkness.  A  small  string  ofkukui  nuts  was 
then  lighted,  and  screened,  from  distant  observation,  in  a  hollow  gourd- 
shell.  Guiding  their  footsteps  by  this  feeble  light,  the  little  party  com- 
menced the  laborious  ascent  of  the  precipice — Mano  leading  the  way,  and 
assisting  the  timid  maiden,  while  the  old  king  followed,  and  carefully 
obliterated  the  marks  of  their  passage.  Thus  they  toiled  on  up  the  steep 
face  of  the  cliff  till  the  morning  star  arose  out  of  the  sea,  when  the  lord 
of  Kailua,  turning  suddenly  aside,  swayed  himself  by  a  pendant  root 
around  the  point  of  a  projecting  rock,  and  vanished  among  the  leaves  of 
a  creeping  vine  which  had  there  spread  its  drooping  festoons  over  the 
diff.  He  re-appeared  after  a  moment's  absence,  and,  lifting  the  astonished 
girl  around  the  rock,  placed  her  within  the  entrance  of  a  little  cave  which 
had  been  completely  hidden  by  the  creeping  evening-glory.  The  king 
scrambled  in  after  his  daughter,  and  commenced  curiously  to  peer  about 
the  cavern  by  the  dim  light  of  the  flickering  torch. 

The  hiding  place  which  now  concealed  the  little  party,  waa  a  natural 
cleft  in  the  rock,  scarce  wide  enough  to  shelter  nine  persons.  The  un- 
even floor  had  been  covered  with  green  brakes,  and  a  few  calabashes 
stood  upon  a  little  stone  shelf  in  one  comer.  Mano  unrolled  a  large  mat 
which  had  been  left  in  the  cave,  and  invited  his  companions  to  repose 
thereupon,  while  he  should  prepare  pot  for  their  morning  repast  The 
old  king,  wearied  by  his  unwonted  exertions,  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber ;  but  Kawelu  sat  dose  by  her  father's  side,  and  watched  for  the 
coming  of  dawn. 

The  purple  light  of  morning  at  length  came  streaming  over  the  sea. 
Faalua  was  already  at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  and  at  once  commenced 
the  search  for  the  lady  of  his  love.  Slowly  he  dimbed  along  the  face  of 
the  diff,  and  peered  into  every  crevice  and  hole  that  he  could  spy. 
Many  were  the  gloomy  caverns  he  thus  examined,  of  which  some  were 
filled  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  ancient  chiefs,  and  others  were  fitted 
as  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war,  while  others  again  were  damp  and 
slimy  with  the  constant  dripping  of  water  from  the  rocks  above. 

The  sun  was  already  throwing  long  shadows  over  the  plain  of  Kaneohe, 
before  Paalua  reached  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  cave  for  whidi 
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he  sought,  and  no  trace  of  his  mistress  had  yet  appeared,  when,  as  he 
was  leaning  for  a  moment  against  the  knotty  trunk  of  a  lama  tree,  his 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  shell  bracelet  lying  among  the  dead  leaves  at  his 
feet  It  was  Kawelu's — ^he  had  himself  given  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  love. 
With  a  cry  of  joy  he  picked  up  the  little  ornament,  and  renewed  his 
search.  Soon  he  found  the  marks  of  recent  footsteps,  and  followed  them 
eagerly  up  the  cliff  till  they  suddenly  disappeared  at  the  base  of  the 
sheer  ascent  whose  summit  is  capped  with  ever  drifting  clouds. 

And  now  could  E[awelu  plainly  see  the  perplexity  of  her  lover.  He 
looked  up  the  bare,  smooth  side  of  the  overhanging  bluff — there  was  no 
chance  for  concealment  above.  He  had  thoroughly  explored  the  portion 
below — ^his  mistress  could  not  now  be  far  away.  Paalua  called  aloud, 
and  prayed  her  to  give  him  some  sign ;  but  no  answer  came,  save  the 
wild  scream  of  the  oo-bird  ringing  among  the  trees  far  down  the  cliff 
side.  He  listened  long  in  vain,  then  clambered  among  the  stinted  shrubs 
and  creeping  stems,  if  perchance  he  might  discover  the  place  where  lay 
his  love.  Once  he  passed  so  near  the  unseen  cave  that  Kawelu  could 
hear  his  deep  breathing  as  he  lifled  himself  over  the  projections  of  the 
rock.  Mano  started  to  his  feet ;  and,  grasping  a  long  spear,  fiercely  mut- 
tered a  vow  to  drive  it  through  the  stranger's  heart,  should  he  but  lift  one 
leaf  of  the  vine  that  covered  them  from  view.  The  maiden  heard  that 
terrible  whisper,  and  would  have  cried  out  with  fright,  had  not  her  father 
hastily  restrained  her  from  thus  revealing  the  secret  he  was  so  anxious 
to  conceal.  But,  fortunately,  the  young  prince  passed  on,  and  soon  be- 
gan with  heavy  heart  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  plain.  Then  rose 
the  spirits  of  the  king,  and  he  bantered  his  daughter  about  her  lover  so 
skilled  in  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure.  "  No  son  of  mine/'  said  he, 
^^  shall  this  pleasant  youth  become ;  but  I  will  give  you  another  lover 
who  shall  console  your  young  heart.  Our  faithful  guide,  the  lord  of 
Kailua,  shall  wed  you  this  night ;  and  back  to  Kauai  will  we  send  our 
guest,  well  laden  with  good  things  from  the  pali  of  Koolau." 

Kawelu  was  a  prudent  girl,  and  she  knew  only  too  well  that  opposition 
could  avail  her  naught  in  her  present  situation ;  so  she  wisely  said  noth- 
ing, and  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference  sat  quietly  on  one  comer 
of  the  mat,  where  she  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  her  lover's  re- 
ceding form.  Her  mind  was,  however,  busy  with  a  scheme  for  her 
deliverance  ;  and  finally  she  thus  addressed  her  father :  ^^  You  are  weary 
and  thirsty ;  let  me  now  prepare  a  draught  of  awa  which  shall  refresh 
the  bodies  of  you  twain,  before  we  descend  to  the  shore,  for  night  is  ap- 
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proacbing."  The  king,  who  was  much  given  to  such  pleasures,  willingly 
assented  to  this  proposal,  and  a  calabash  was  soon  filled  hj  his  daughter 
with  the  intoxicating  liquor.  Mirthfullj  then  drank  the  old  man,  nor 
would  he  suffer  Mano  to  abstain  from  the  draught,  and  thej  were  both 
speedily  overcome  by  the  powerful  influences  of  the  narcotic  root  When 
its  full  effects  were  manifest,  and  she  saw  her  two  companions  prostrated 
in  the  drunken  sleep  that  follows  such  potations,  E^awelu  pushed  aside 
the  overhanging  vine,  and  waved  her  mantle  as  a  signal  to  Paalua,  who 
was  now  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  poZi,  and  once  more  scanning  its  rug- 
ged wall.  He  saw  her  not,  but  turned  his  face  seaward,  for  the  sun  was 
setting.  Ah !  what  grief  then  filled  the  soul  of  the  young  girl ;  but  still 
she  held  out  the  fluttering  signal,  and  waved  it  on  the  spear  which  had 
so  nearly  drank  the  life-blood  of  her  lover.  He  stopped,  and  again  gazed 
wistfully  over  the  face  of  the  cliff.  He  saw  the  white  kapa  moving  among 
the  green  leaves  of  the  evening-glory ;  he  knew  that  scarf,  for  it  was 
her's.  Up  the  steep  ascent  then  hastened  the  young  chief,  and  short  was 
the  time  before  he  reached  the  hidden  cave.  Kawelu  was  there ;  her 
father  slumbered  beside  the  torpid  form  of  a  warrior  whom  Paalua  knew 
not  "  I  go  with  you,  my  love,"  whispered  the  maiden ;  and,  while  they 
descended  to  the  plain,  she  told  him  of  her  father's  designs,  and  of  the 
fierce  rival  to  whom  she  had  been  promised  in  marriage.  The  faithful 
lovers  then  hurried  to  the  shore ;  and,  as  the  lingering  twilight  faded  over 
the  mountains,  they  embarked  in  Paalua's  own  canoe,  and  sailed  away 
over  the  foaming  sea  to  the  distant  island  of  Kauai.  There  dwelt  Ka- 
welu with  Paalua,  and,  when  death  bore  their  spirits  to  the  lands  ruled  by 
Milu  and  Akea,  their  bodies  were  changed  into  birds — bright,  beautiful 
birds — which  still  hover  round  the  streams  and  water-falls  where  of  old 
they  had  been  wont  to  linger  in  life  and  love. 
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Ik  the  still  hoar  of  sammer's  morn, 
I  stood  beside  my  cottage  door— 

A  glorious  day  had  jost  been  bom, — 
Ck>iild  it  have  aught  of  ill  in  store  ? 

Throngh  that  snmmer  mom's  dim  haze. 
Stealing  from  earth  the  san's  clear  light, 

I  looked  with  eamest,  restless  gaae 
Oat  on  the  world  I  thought  so  bright 

Shapes  ill-defined  and  spectres  dim 
About  me  rose,  and  silent  stood — 

Old  castle-towers  and  warriors  grim. 
Wrapped  in  that  summer  mist's  gray  hooi 

Toward  the  south  I  tumed  my  eyes. 
When  lo  1  across  the  outstretched  plain, 

A  Lion  of  majestic  size 
And  ragged  form,  in  silence  lain  1 

With  head  half  raised  and  back  well  cunred 
Defiant  looked  that  lion-king, — 

And  from  his  neck  that  ne'er  had  serred, 
A  bristling  mane  did  fiercely  fling. 

Monarch,  he  lay !  undaunted,  stem, 

In  very  silence  striking  awe ; 
Nor  e'er  his  monster  head  did  turn, 

But  mien  migestic  always  bore. 

• 

And  now  the  noon-day  sun  appeared. 
Scattering  afar  the  morning  haze. 

And  all  the  shapes  and  spectres  weird 
Fled  before  his  chasing  rays. 

Fled  the  sentry  warriors  stem, 

Fled  the  castles  grey  and  old ; 
Naught  was  left  but  tree  and  fem. 

Unshapely  crags  and  mountains  bold. 

Where  late  the  sullen  Lion  lay 

With  dauntless  look  and  bristling  mme^ 
Now,  lighted  by  the  sun's  clear  ray, 

iLmo\ui\aAiL  %\x^\j&Wl  tctoas  the  plain. 
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O  moantain  bald !  that  lion  vast 

Thy  ragged  heights  had  shown  to  me ; 
In  thy  rough  slopes  and  crags  npcast 

His  monster  form  I  seemed  to  see. 

Thy  towering  firs,  in  grandenr  swayed 

By  restless  winds  that  ever  blow. 
Along  thy  sharp-drawn  ridge  arrayed, 

Had  serred  his  bristling  mane  to  show. 

Thus  we  stand  at  dawn  of  life. 

Flashed  with  hope,  and  strong  in  will. 
And  look  apon  the  endless  strife 

With  grief  and  sin  and  every  ill. 

Bat  we  do  not  see  aright. 

For  a  mist  hangs  over  all. 
And  the  son  of  Truth's  clear  light 

On  the  conflict  does  not  fall. 

In  this  mist,  the  shapes  of  ill 

Seem  to  meet  ns  warrior-like. 
And  oar  hearts  with  coarage  swell 

As  we  nerve  the  arm  to  strike. 

Giant  Evil,  stem  and  world-old. 

In  a  lion's  gaise  appears ; 
Forth  we  march,  oar  yoong  hearts  bold. 

To  vanquish  him  in  spite  of  fears. 

Bat  when  life's  glad  summer  mom 

Has  ripened  into  noonday  light, 
The  overhanging  mist  is  gone. 

And  truer  forms  break  on  our  sight. 

With  the  mist  the  ills  have  fled 

That  late  as  warriors  round  us  stood ; 
Bnt  real  shapes  rise  in  their  stead 

Perpetual  barriers  to  all  good. 

Evil  that  once  wc  thought  to  face 

And  vanquish  in  some  glorious  fight. 
No  more  assumes  a  lion's  grace, 

Bnt  mountain-high  withstands  the  right. 

O  Mountain  Bald  !  we  climb  thy  slope 

And  stand  upon  thy  summit  high, — 
But,  Mount  of  Evil  1  who  can  hope 

To  reach  thy  summit  ere  he  die? 
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ABT  AMONO  US. 


I  ONCE  met  with  a  naturalist  who  made  the  study  of  Botany  his 
speciality.  He  was  an  indefatigable  collector,  and  had  gathered  several 
thousand  specimens,  preserving  them  with  great  care.  They  were  all 
accurately  named  and  classified.  He  had  written  papers  on  the  various 
species  of  some  genus  of  unpronounceable  name ;  had  investigated  the 
medicinal  properties  of  nutritive  plants,  and  altogether  was  regarded  by 
his  associates  as  a  learned  man.  I  happened  to  call  on  him  one  day  just 
as  he  had  returned  from  a  mountain  walk,  laden  with  the  rich  spoils  of  a 
laborious  search.  His  flora  unstrapped,  he  eagerly  displayed  to  me  his 
treasures.  There  were  rhododendrons,  and  columbines,  and  violets,  and 
anemones,  and  all  the  rich  offerings  of  a  bounteous  spring.  I  stood  be- 
fore them  in  delight.  "  What  a  brilliant  pink !"  I  exclaimed,  lifting  the 
rhododendron  from  the  rest  "  That's  the  rhododendron  maximum^  he 
said,  "  it  will  do  for  exchange  with  Prof.  — — .  I  have  one  already  in 
my  herbarium."  Proud  of  his  collection,  he  took  from  its  place  a  lai^e 
portfolio,  and  opening  it,  showed  me  what  he  called  the  counterpart  of 
the  flower  I  had  just  been  admiring.  There  it  lay  with  all  its  beauty 
pressed  out,  withered,  skeleton,  colorless !  I  placed  it  beside  the  freshly 
plucked  flower.  My  friend  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  contrast 
I  directed  his  attention  to  it  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  when  I  first  began 
to  make  collections,  I  was  pleased  with  the  different  hues  and  the 
exquisite  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  but  I  very  soon  lost  sight  of  any  sudi 
minor  considerations  in  view  of  the  systematic  classification  of  my  differ* 
ent  specimens."  A  close  attention  to  the  science  of  Botany  had  made 
him  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  had 
finally  developed  his  faculty  of  observation  and  generalization,  bat  bis 
aesthetic  nature  was  withered. 

My  friend  is  simply  the  type  of  a  class.  In  this  College  of  oara  the 
class  is  numbered  by  excluding — there  are  few  who  do  not  belong  to  it 
The  education  which  they  seek  and  which  is  afforded  them,  is  the  dried 
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specimen ;  a  walk  in  the  open  air  of  nature  would  show  them  the  living, 
glorious  flower.  What  I  ask  is,  that  we  should  not  press  the  life  out  of 
the  flower,  and  hold  up  the  result  as  the  only  good  which  can  be  offered. 

The  value  of  art  as  an  element  of  education  is  acknowledged,  but  sel- 
dom reduced  to  practical  working.  How  is  it  possible  that  we  should  so 
have  lost  sight  of  its  power  ?  Chiefly  because  of  the  wrong  conception 
which  we  have  formed  of  its  mission — a  conception  naturally  resulting 
from  our  limited  acquaintance  with  it.  We  have  little  in  this  country  of 
the  thing  art ;  but  the  name  has  been  wrested  from  its  proper  significa- 
tion, and  fastened  for  the  most  part  on  upholstery  work.  Hence,  art  has 
been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  an  expensive  luxury ;  its  sole  object 
the  adorning  of  rich  men's  houses  ;  and  its  educative  influence,  if  any  be 
allowed  it,  is  confined  to  the  very  narrow  limit  of  cultivating  a  fashionable 
taste.  Others,  making  a  step  in  advance,  regard  its  mission  to  be  merely 
the  securing  of  a  polish  of  refinement  upon  a  substantial  education.  Thus 
in  our  educational  courses  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  held 
the  place  of  an  expensive  ornament ;  and  so  in  all  catalogues  of  Young 
Ladies'  Institutes,  painting  is  set  down  among  the  ornamental  branches. 
While  it  occupies  this  position  in  education  it  will  fail  of  working  out 
its  proper  results ;  but  only  acknowledge  its  rightful  sphere,  and  we  then 
shall  begin  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  mental  and  moral  good. 

For  the  proper  place  of  art  in  education  is  not  supplementary  to  what 
are  called  the  solid  branches.  So  long  as  there  are  faculties  of  our  na- 
ture which  are  capable,  when  developed,  of  ministering  to  the  happiness 
and  virtue  of  the  individual,  we  are  bound  to  consider  them  and  give  them 
full  opportunity  for  obtaining  their  ends.  That  what  is  called  the  aesthetic 
part  of  our  nature  is  capable  of  being  educated  as  well  as  the  mental, 
moral  or  physical,  none  will  deny.  That  it  is  thus  educated  who  will  as- 
sert ?  Only  when  thus  cared  for  can  its  full  power  of  usefulness  be  seen 
and  felt.  The  emotions  which  possess  the  soul  of  a  susceptible  nature, 
when  gazing  upon  a  truly  religious  representation  on  the  canvass,  are  of 
no  ordinary  character,  and  rightly  directed  have  that  tendency  to  elevate 
and  purify  which  it  were  wrong  to  disregard.  If  art  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  abuse  its  means  and  turn  it  aside  from  its  proper  channel  is  so  disas- 
trous a  corrupter  of  morals,  what  good  may  we  not  expect  from  those 
manifestations  of  art  which  emanate  from  religious  natures  ? 

I  will  not  inquire  into  the  exact  proportion  of  attention  which  should 
be  bestowed  on  art  as  an  element  of  education,  but,  assuming  that  its 
present  position  is  insufficient  for  the  full  exercise  of  its  influence,  shall 
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endeavor  to  show  how  it  may  he  made  more  conspicuous  and  have  a 
wider  field  of  usefulness.  Neither  do  I  desire  to  discuss  the  value  of 
professorships  or  lectureship  on  art,  nor  to  insist  that  text-book  instruc- 
tion upon  the  subject  should  be  incorporated  in  a  course  of  collegiate  ed- 
ucation. That  is  a  step  which  is  the  final  one  to  be  taken,  and  not  at  all 
initiatory.  To  pursue  such  a  course  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  educate  a 
naturalist  in  a  city  library,  and  allow  him  no  flowers  to  analyze,  no  butter- 
flies to  examine,  nor  minerals  to  handle.  The  first  step,  surely,  must  be 
to  surround  ourselves  with  examples  that  shall  draw  out  our  sesthetic  fac- 
ulties— to  familiarize  ourselves  with  shapes  and  colors  of  truth  and  beauty. 

And  here  I  am  met  with  the  remark — that  such  examples  are  already 
about  us — that  no  color  can  equal  the  flush  of  the  sunset  sky,  or  the  hues 
of  the  autumn  leaf — that  no  forms  can  equal  in  beauty  the  graceful  forest 
trees  or  rough  mountain  crags.  True ;  and  a  right  study  of  our  moun- 
tain scenery  and  natural  beauty,  would  do  more  to  cultivate  the  lesthetic 
nature  than  all  the  galleries  of  art  in  Europe.  But  nature  is  not  so  stud- 
ied here;  we  hardly  lift  our  eyes  to  look  upon  the  glories  of  God's  uni- 
verse, and  seem  contented,  even  in  the  joy  of  an  opening  spring,  to  bask 
in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  enjoy  rather  the  animal  pleasures  of  indolence 
and  sleep,  than  fill  our  mind  and  senses  with  the  wonderful  representa- 
tions of  beauty  and  grace.  It  is  because  the  study  of  art  will  lead  us  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  nature  more,  that  I  would  urge  attention  to  it.  In- 
deed, the  influence  is  reciprocal,  and  although  sometimes  disproportion- 
ately large  on  one  side  or  the  other,  yet  still  leading  the  student  of  the 
one  better  to  love  and  appreciate  the  other.  This  is  no  degrading  mis- 
sion of  art.  The  art  which  will  lead  us  to  nature  is  ennobling  and  spir- 
itual. 

The  first  step  then  would  be  to  Burround  ourselves  with  examples  of 
noble  art,  in  painting,  in  sculpture  and  in  architecture.  In  painting.  Let 
us  begin  at  the  student's  room.  He  is  necessarily  confined  here  for  the 
most  part  to  engravings  ;  yet  these,  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  in  compar- 
ison with  original  works,  have  no  mean  influence.  If  he  would  only  use 
this  influence  as  it  might  be  used,  he  would  take  an  important  step  in  his 
education.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  opportunities  here  fbr  ob- 
taining good  engravings.  The  only  articles  offered  for  sale  are  a  few 
simpering  female  faces  in  French  Lithography;  a  photograph  of  "  Hie 
Florida  Expedition,''  and  steel  engravings  of  officers  of  the  College. 
These,  with  a  sprinkling  of  photographs  of  recent  graduates,  make  op  the 
collection  met  with  in  a  student's  room.    The  collection  is  occasionaBy 
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varied  by  "  Williamstown  taken  from  Stone  Hill,"  or  desultory  views  of 
college  buildings  taken  from  other  situations,  and  equally  uncomplimenta- 
ry. Here  and  there  you  shall  find  a  good  line  engraving,  but  very  sel- 
dom in  the  same  room  with  most  of  the  above. 

In  the  rooms  of  a  few  students — may  they  never  be  blessed  with  en- 
gravings of  their  own — ^a  diligent  reader  of  the  Library  books  will  find 
tacked  upon  the  walls,  some  of  those  frontispieces,  vignettes  and  illustra- 
tions, which  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  in  their  proper  places. 
Some  students  leave  examples  of  their  art  in  the  books  which  they  draw 
from  the  libraries.  Others,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
books,  take  away  even  those  which  they  have. 

These  pictures,  redolent  with  the  smoke  of  generations,  and  disfigured 
with  the  fiy-specks  of  a  long  series  of  years,  are  looked  upon  with  little  in- 
terest and  hold  no  place  in  the  affections.  Their  purpose  is  to  variegate 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  dull  expanse  of  oak  paper,  and  to  furnish 
subjects  for  comment  and  scandal.  Most  of  their  owners  grudge  them 
the  luxury  of  frame  and  glass,  leaving  them  to  exposure  to  the  dust, 
smoke  and  fiies.  Indeed,  it  is  encouraging  to  think  that  the  owners  do 
care  so  little  for  them — ^so  little  in  fact,  that  the  senior  at  commencement, 
is  sure  to  look  about  for  some  grateful  survivor  upon  whom  to  bestow  his 
sadly  begrimed  beauties ;  and  so  they  continue  to  be  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  fulfilling  their  mission  of  being  perpetual  dis- 
figurators  of  college  walls. 

I  wish  that  the  influence  of  such  pictures  were  merely  negative ;  but  I 
fear  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard not  of  taste  only,  but  of  morality.  The  possessor  of  a  college  room 
thus  adorned,  receives  both  direct  and  indirect  evil.  By  a  certain  class 
of  the  collection  described,  suggestions  are  imparted  which  corrupt  his 
nature,  and  by  almost  all  the  nicety  of  his  discriminating  faculties,  is 
blunted,  and,  unable  to  discern  between  the  beautiful  and  the  gross,  he 
gradually  loses  in  part  his  power  to  discern  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  between  right  and  wrong.  Indirectly  they  injure  him  by  affording 
no  restraining  power  to  wean  him  to  quiet  reflection  and  the  cultivation 
of  scholarly  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  elevating  tendency 
of  good  art  Suppose  the  student  in  his  room  to  be  surrounded  with  his 
books  and  good  pictures.  He  will  enter  his  room  each  time  with  pleaa- 
urable  emotions*  The  articles  of  taste  always  abont  him,  will  creep  into 
a  quiet  coiflbr  of  his  heart,  and  form  a  strong  influence  to  guard  him 
from  the  corruption  of  low  and  sensual  eiyoyment.    When  freed  from 
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the  labors  of  the  day,  he  sits  listlessly  in  his  arm  chair,  his  eye  will  have 
only  objects  of  taste  on  which  to  rest — purer  thoughts  and  emotions  will 
be  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  his  heart  will  be  refined  by  immediate  con- 
tact with  exce^ency  and  virtue.  When  he  leaves  College  walls,  the 
choicest  treasures  which  he  carries  away  will  be  his  pictures,  and  in  after 
life  he  will  find  memories  associated  with  them  that  will  bless  him  with  a 
joy  that  knows  no  cessation  but  constant  increase.  And  this  is  no  ideal 
state  of  things.  The  consciousness  of  a  single  individual  who  has  ex- 
posed himself  to  such  an  influence,  testifies  to  its  truth.  Neither  is  it  a 
thing  which  is  impossible  of  general  realization.  A  movement  in  this 
direction  among  a  few  only,  would  awaken  to  a  sense  of  its  value  the 
mass  of  College  students.  If  a  tithe  of  the  money  which  is  squandered 
here  on  abuses  of  appetite,  were  applied  to  such  a  purpose,  our  College 
rooms  would  be  centres  of  refinement. 

But  much  as  the  student  in  his  own  room  may  do  toward  cultivating  a 
love  for  art  and  enjoying  its  blessings,  he  is  yet  debarred  from  the  highest 
good  which  can  be  gained  from  such  an  infiuence.  For  he  is  obliged  to 
rest  contented  with  engravings,  and  cannot  have  the  opportunity  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  living  works  of  artists  and  read  on  the  canvass  the 
great  conceptions  of  its  author.  The  warm  life  of  the  picture  is  lost  in 
its  passage  through  the  engrav.er's  hand — not  wholly  lost,  it  is  true, 
else  we  never  could  feel  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  or  emotion  when  witn^- 
sing  it,  but  yet  so  chilled  and  repressed  that  the  most  of  its  eloqaence  is 
gone.  These  examples  of  art,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  them  at  all,  must  be  pro- 
cured for  him,  and  placed  within  his  reach  by  others.  The  agency  for 
this  may  be  twofold. 

It  may  be  that  of  the  Institution.  In  his  philosophical  studies,  the 
collegian  may  possess  some  of  the  simplest  of  all  apparatus  for  illustra- 
tion, may  furnish  himself  with  prisms  and  horse-shoe  magnets,  bat  he 
must  depend  upon  the  college  for  the  electrical  machine  and  air-pump. 
Not  more  necessary  for  studies  in  Philosophy  and  Natural  History  are 
the  apparatus  and  cabinet,  than  is  a  gallery  of  paintings  for  a  proper 
study  of  art ;  and  if,  as  I  truly  think,  the  study  of  art  is  a  necessary 
element  of  education,  such  a  gallery  is  owing  to  the  student,  (so  far  sb 
the  college  owes  him  anything)  as  fairly  in  kind,  though  not  perhaps  in 
degree,  as  the  illustration  for  natural  science  and  history.  Such  a  galle- 
ry  is  not  made  up  of  five  or  six  oil  portraits  of  former  Presidents  or  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  College.  These  are  interesting  as  histdlcal  remem* 
brancers  and  valuable  as  such  works  always  are ;  but  what  we  want  is  a 
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good  collection  of  paintings  which  fiholl  furnish  food  for  thought,  and  give 
lessons  in  refinement. 

Or  the  agency  may  be  that  of  a  body  of  students.  It  is  this  agency 
alone  which  can  be  exerted  in  college ;  and  having  that  in  view,  I  repeat 
we  want  a  gallery  of  paintings.  Very  true,  y/)u  say,  it  is  what  we  want, 
.  but  we  have  no  Aladdin's  Lamp,  or  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus,  by  which 
we  may  will  into  existence  such  a  gallery  and  appropriate  room  or  build- 
ing. It  is  well  that  we  have  not ;  we  value  very  little  what  wo  procure 
without  any  difficulty.  But  if  we  really  desire  such  a  gallery,  and  if  it 
be  what  we  need  as^ell  as  desire,  we  are  starting  on  right  grounds, 
and  our  faith  is  small  indeed  if  we  cannot  anticipate  some  realization  of 
our  desires.  Of  course,  folded  hands  and  dull  inactivity  will  do  no  good. 
It  certainly  is  useless  to  sigh  for  such  a  result,  for  sighing  will  never 
bring  it;  but  it  is  not  useless  to  put  forth  an  active,  resolute  effort 

What  form  should  this  agency  take  ?  Let  it  be  an  association  of  stu- 
dents, having  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  art  among  us.  It  should 
seek  first  to  collect  engravings  from  the  best  masters,  photographs  of  arch- 
itectural works  and  of  statuary,  and  a  library  of  treatises  on  art  Its 
members  should  have  the  control  of  the  institution  whose  doors  should  be 
open  to  all  members  of  College.  It  should  exclude  all  that  is  worth- 
less, reject  nothing  good.  .  It  should  seek  this  first,  and  go  on  step  by  step 
to  the  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary.  It  should  give  a  place  to  such 
designs  and  productions  of  its  own  members  as  are  regarded  worthy  a  place 
in  its  hall.  It  should  present  to  the  alumni  an  opportunity  for  the  en- 
couragement of  art  in  their  Alma  Mater,  and  serve  as  a  nucleus,  around 
which  would  be  gathered  and  from  which  sent  forth,  a  noble  art  influence. 
It  should  be  an  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art  in  Wil- 
liams College.  Such  a  society  is  more  loudly  called  for  than  any  here 
existing.  The  demands  of  a  literary  and  scientific  society  are  in  a  meaa- 
ore  supplied  by  the  exercises  and  instruction  of  the  College ;  but  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  the  art-student — no  galleries  of 
paintings — no  accessible  engravings — ^no  statuary — ^no  architecture.  There 
is  no  instruction  beyond  eight  recitations  in  Elements  of  Criticism,  of 
which  not  more  than  one-eighth  is  devoted  to  art,  strictly  speaking ;  and 
the  department  of  art-criticism  and  history  in  our  libraries  is  very  mear 
gre.  It  would  be  a  society  which  would  call  into  action  the  latent  artis- 
ic  power  in  college,  elevate  the  standard  of  taste,  and  present  the  means 
of  gratifying  a  desire,  which,  if  uncared  for,  will  turn  to  other  and  lower 
objects. 
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If  there  be  any  so  incredulous  as  to  regard  such  a  project  as  otterlj 
impossible,  I  would  ask  them  to  visit  with  me,  in  memory,  a  room  in  S.  C. 
on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  some  three  years  since.  I  should  not  wish 
them  to  be  members  of  the  society  there  gathered ;  they  might  serve  to 
damp  the  prevailing  ardor ;  but  let  them  be  quiet  listeners.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  sits  in  a  faded  rocking-ch^r,  while  a  few  plain  chairs 
accommodate  the  whole  force  of  individual  members.  The  meeting  opens ; 
the  secretary  reads  his  report,  and  the  society  listens  to  a  few  papers  on 
various  scientific  subjects.  '^  There  is  opportunity  for  any  miscellaneous 
business,"  says  the  president.  A  member  arises  aad  presents  to  this  ema- 
ciated association — almost  the  laughing-stock  of  the  college,  and  altogether 
the  pity  of  wise-acres — a  proposal  for  endeavoring  to  secure  a  building 
for  the  better  preservation  of  their  specimens,  then  going  to  ruin  in  the 
adjacent  room.  The  proposal  is  not  received  with  derision ;  the  pre- 
sumptuous society  unanimously  adopts  it,  and  appoints  a  oommittee  to 
carry  it  into  effect. — ^Very  likely  my  friends  whom  I  have  invited 
to  attend  that  meeting,  would  have  been  the  first  to  have  scoffed  at 
the  idea ;  how  very  much  the  result  exceeded  the  hopes  of  the  society,  is 
evident  to  all  who  will  compare  the  circular  then  prepared  with  the  actual 
state  of  things  at  the  present  time.  Who  shall  despise  the  day  of  small 
things  ?  Who  shall  say  that  the  object  which  I  have  set  before  the  read- 
ers of  the  Quarterly,  is  any  more  chimerical  than  the  one  proposed  in  the 
drcular  of  that  once  forlorn  Society — the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  ? 
a  society  whose  energy  and  working  power  were  not  exhansted  in  tliat 
undertaking,  but  were  applied  with  equal  vigor  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  another  project — the  Expedition  to  Florida.  They  had  for 
a  foundation  what  we  can  have  as  well — a  desire— a  need— enthusiasm — 
effectual  energy. 

But  pictures  constitute  but  one  of  the  three  usual  divisions  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Of  the  other  two,  sculpture  need  not  be  considered  separately. 
The  same  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to  gather  a  collectioa  <d 
paintings,  would  induce  us  also  to  fill  oar  niches  with  those  coiDceptioiiB  si 
the  artist  that  are  embodied  in  stone ;  beside,  sculpture  is  so  incorporated 
with  architecture,  that  in  considering  the  latter  we  must  of  neceasity  !»* 
dude  the  former. 

What  is  the  present  and  what  the  right  relation  which  architecture 
bears  to  our  wants  ?  What  its  existing  relation  is  all  can  see  for  ihmt' 
selves.  A  few  oblong  or  octagonal  buildings  serve  for  dormiloriqsaDd 
lecture-rooms,  and  for  holding  cabinets   and  libraries.    There  ii  ■» 
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pretension  to  beauty,  and  no  end  sought  but  the  simplest  adaptation  to 
our  bodily  wants.  In  fact  we  have  at  present  no  architecture.  We 
should  make  no  distinction  between  that  and  building,  if  we  designated  the 
different  colleges  as  examples  of  any  architectural  style.  They  are  not 
examples  of  any  style  at  all ;  they  are  simply  convenient  buildings.  I 
need  not  dwell  long  upon  the  second  question  I  have  asked.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  power  of 
architecture  to  give  lessons  in  taste  or  morality.  Such  a  field  is  too  broad 
to  enter  upon,  and  embraces  too  many  questions  of  principle  and  fact  to 
admit  of  its  discussioa  in  a  magazine  article.  If  any  are  incredulous 
in  regard  to  its  possessing  such  a  power,  I  can  only  ask  them  to  read  the 
masterly  exposition  of  it  in  Ruskin's  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"^ 
a  book  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  that  this  age  has  made  to  human- 
ity ;  for  it  lays  down  principles  of  art-criticism  based  on  morality,  exposes 
the  corrupting  tendency  of  degraded  art,  and  leads  the  enquiring  mind  to 
look  upon  the  relations  which,  in  its  pure  character,  it  bears  to  truth  and 
virtue.  Granting  then  that  archite^^ture  possesses,  in  common  with  paint- 
ing, an  educative  power,  we  have  this  means  also  given  as  which  we  can 
nse  and  profit  by.  The  work  of  employing  it  is  a  slow  one,  because  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  utility  being  the  only  good  and  the 
only  beauty  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  not  many  decades  will  pass  before 
a  higher  cla^s  of  buildings  will  stand  upon  these  grounds,  the  work  of  a 
school  of  American  architects,  who  shall  go  to  Nature  for  their  teacher, 
and  do  her  bidding  truly  as  did  the  masters  of  the  age  of  reverence 
and  faith. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  advancement  in  the  study  of  art,  any  accepting  of 
its  teachings,  any  new  step  toward  a  right  development  of  its  powers, 
what  fitter  place  for  such  a  work  than  our  College  ?  The  influences  of  an 
undisturbed  nature  are  here  waiting  for  our  recognition ;  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  and  morality  pervades  the  atmosphere  ;  the  experience  of  long 
centuries  is  written  for  our  perusal ;  the  seclusion  of  academic  walks  is 
ours  to  enjoy  ;  no  better  place  could  be  chosen  for  self-improvement  and 
the  cultivation  of  right  principles.  From  this  place,  then,  forever  enno- 
bled by  glorious  names,  surrounded  by  all  that  is  good  and  lovely,  I  would 
that  there  might  go  forth  an  art-infiuence,  made  reverential  by  associa* 
tibn  with  religion,  humble  and  trusting  by  intercourse  with  nature,  and 
well-grounded  upon  the  foundation  of  learning,  which,  never  losing  sight 
of  its  proper  sphere,  should  go  on  increasing  in  power,  and  enriching  with 
abundant  blessings  a  common  humanity. 
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Never  since,  have  I  felt  half  of  the  awe  and  wonder  which  used  to 
creep  over  me,  when  in  imaginative  childhood,  I  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  stories  of  "2%«  Dark  Day  J' 

Those  stories  seemed  to  shake  mj  belief  in  the  uniformitj  of  nature, 
and  I  always  approached  the  old  arm  chair,  where  tradition  in  the  shape 
of  my  grand-mother  used  to  sit  out  the  long  winter  evenings,  with  a  pecu- 
liar reverence,  when  about  to  request  a  repetition  of  those  strange  narra- 
tions. Afterwards  I  have  crept  away  to  bed,  and  had  such  speculationB, 
and  dreamed  such  dreams,  as  the  clanking  chains  of  night-walking 
ghosts  never  in9pired.  These  awful  stories  dealt  largely  in  the  effects  (tf 
the  darkness,  but  were  entirely  free  from  speculations  in  regard  to  its 
cause.  The  effects,  however,  aside  from  all  tradition  were  truly  remark- 
able. Probably  no  other  event  ever  spread  such  universal  terror  and 
consternation  throughout  New  England  as  did  this.  In  the  morning,  men 
had  gone  as  usual  about  their  business,  but  before  noon  the  increasing 
gloom  of  that  ominous  twilight  had  caused  all  usual  occupation  to  cease* 
The  student  shut  his  books ;  the  mechanic  laid  aside  his  tools ;  the  farmer 
led  his  wondering  horses  home  from  the  plough ;  and  the  children,  holding 
each  other's  hands,  walked  tremblingly  back  from  the  early  closed  schooL 

After  an  hour  had  passed,  and  the  sun  became  invisible,  and  the  gloom 
grew  more  fearful,  men  began  to  ask  each  other,  <'  Why  ?^  No  one  oouU 
answer.  Science  was  dumb,  or  spoke  only  to  a  few,  and  speculation  oonld 
only  prate.  Another  hour,  and  another,  passed.  The  conviction  began 
to  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  when 
He  said — ^*'  Let  there  he  light,'  had  been  reversed ;  that  they  for  the  last 
time  had  beheld  the  sun ;  that  it  was  forever  blotted  out ;  that  the  bond 
of  attraction  had  been  broken,  and  that  the  earth  was  a  wandering  sttTi 
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to  which  was  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.     To  them 
Byron's  dream  was  indeed  not  all  a  dream — 

"  The  bright  son  vxu  extingQished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rajless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swnng  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

There  were  thousands  who  would  scarcely  have  started  to  have  heard 
the  blast  of  the  last  trump,  so  sure  were  they  ihat  the  day  of  judgment 
was  at  hand.  They  remembered  that  once  before  since  chaos,  the  sun 
had  refused  to  give  his  light — when  there  was  darkness  "  over  all  the 
land  from  the  sixth  hour  until  the  ninth  hour,**  and  thought  that  surely 
this  could  be  nothing  less  than  that  great  and  notable  day,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  was  to  ^  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.** 

Many  who  had  never  prayed  before,  lifted  up  their  souls  in  the  agony 
of  despair. 

"  And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation :  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light." 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  awful  than  the  state  of  sus- 
pense in  which,  after  a  day  of  unremitted  blackness,  they  passed  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  its  darkness  only  wanted  palpa- 
bility to  render  it  as  extraordinary  as  that  which  overspread  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses.  With  what  rapturous  joy  too,  must  they 
have  welcomed  the  first  grey  streaks  of  morning,  and  shouted,  all  hail ! 
to  the  king  of  day,  whose  face  they  had  scarce  dared  to  hope  they  should 
ever  behold  again.  After  they  saw  the  regular  succession  of  day  and 
night  restored,  and  found  that  the  trump  was  not  sounded,  nor  the  dead 
raised,  they  still  believed  it  to  have  prognosticated  some  dire  event,  some 
judgment  for  a  nation's  sins.  And  not  until  two  years  afterwards,  were 
their  dismal  forebodings  lost :  then  peace  restored,  and  our  independence 
acknowledged,*  brought  in  their  stead  songs  of  rejoicings  and  shouts  of 
triumph. 

Such  is  something  of  the  effect  which  this  phenomena  produced  upon 
die  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  ISlew  England. 

It  was  mentioned  above,  that  the  winter  evening  stories  of  this  darkness 
never  gave  any  explanations  of  its  cause.  I  remember  very  early  insti- 
tuting inquiries  to  find  out  what  wiser  heads  thought  about  it,  but  I  could 
never  get  an  answer  more  satisfactory  than  the  one  given  to  a  woman  in 

Boston  on  the  day  of  the  darkness.    Much  perplexed  at  the  extraordinary 
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deprivation  of  light,  she  asked  her  minister  the  cause  of  it  He  replied 
that  he  was  as  much  in  the  dark  about  it  as  any  one.  As  I  learned  more 
and  more  of  the  planetary  system,  and  of  the  mutual  relations  of  its  dif- 
ferent members,  I  wondered  more  ;  for  my  favorite  theory  always  was, 
that  some  Chinese  Joshua  told  the  sun  to  stand  still  while  he  contended 
with  the  unholy  hosts  of  the  Tartars.  This  theory  I  am  firee  to  confew 
was  founded  solely  upon  the  supposition  that  the  antipodes  of  contending 
Israel  must  have  experienced  a  like  season  of  gloom  when  the  sun  stood 
still  "upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,**  when  "the 
sun  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.** 

I  have  been  so  fortunate  lately  as  to  find  in  an  old  volume  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  printed  in 
1783,  a  reliable  account  of  "  The  Dark  Day."*  Having  good  reason  for 
believing  that  most  persons  think  that  this  is  one  of  those  strange  anoma- 
lies for  which  philosophy  fails  to  give  a  reason,  I  venture  to  present  the 
substance  of  that  account.  The  author  seems  fully  to  have  understood 
the  importance  of  noting  and  collecting  all  the  circumstances  and  effects 
of  any  new  phenomena.  Leaving  out  and  condensing  a  good  deal,  I 
shall  yet  allow  him  to  speak  very  much  for  himself. 

The  time  of  this  "  very  uncommon  darkness"  was  May  19th,  1780. 
It  came  on  between  the  hours  of  10  and  11,  A.  M.,  and  continued 
through  the  middle  of  the  next  night  As  to  the  manner  of  its  approach, 
it  seemed  to  have  come  on  with  the  clovds  from  the  south-west,  the  wind 
being  in  that  direction. 

The  degree  of  darkness  was  different  in  different  places,  but  every 
where  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  common  print  without  the 
light  of  candles. 

"  The  birds  having  sung  their  evening  songs,  disappeared  and  became 
silent ;  the  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the  cocks  were  crowing  all  around,  as 
at  break  of  day ;  objects  could  not  be  distinguished  but  at  a  very  little 
distance,  and  everything  bore  the  appearance  and  gloom  of*  night" 

The  extent  of  the  darkness  seems  to  be  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
Professor  remarks: 

"  Our  intelligence  in  this  respect  is  not  so  particular  as  I  could  wish ; 
but  from  the  accounts  that  have  been  received,  it  seems  to  have  extended 
all  over  the  New  England  States.     It  was  observed  as  far  east  as  Fal- 

*  "  An  acconnt  of  a  very  nncommon  darkness  in  the  States  of  New  England,  Bfaj 
19th,  1780.  By  Samuel  Williams,  A.  M.  Hollis,  Profeseor  of  Mathematicf  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Cambrid^" 
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mouth.  To  the  westward,  we  hear  of  it8  reaching  to  the  fartherest  part 
of  Ck)nnecticat  and  Albany.  To  the  southward,  it  was  observed  all  along 
the  sea  coasts :  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  our  settlements  extend.  It  is 
probable  it  extended  much  bejond  these  limits  in  some  directions." 

For  several  days  preceding  the  19th  of  May,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
New  England,  the  atmosphere  was  observed  to  be  full  of  smoke  and  va- 
por, giving  the  sun  and  moon  a  lurid,  red  appearance. 

**  The  winds  had  been  variable,  but  chiefly  from  the  S.  W.  and  N.  E. 
The  thermometer  from  40°  to  o5o.  The  barometer  rather  high  for 
this  part  of  America — ^from  29  inches  80,  to  30  inches  50."  Baromet- 
rical observations  taken  during  the  continuance  of  the  darkness  by  Prof. 
Williams  himself  at  Bradford,  and  by  two  otlmr  gentlemen  at  Cambridge, 
show  that  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  Was  gradually  decreasing 
through  the  whole  day — the  mercury  falling  in  the  one  case  from  29 
inches  81,  to  29  inches  65  ;  and  in  the  other  from  29  inches  70,  to  29 
inches  67. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  vapors  in  the  atmos- 
phere, he  says :    *'  Early  in  the  morning  the  weather  was  cloudy ;  the 
sun  was  but  just  visible  through  the  clouds,  and  appeared  of  a  deep  red, 
as  it  had  for  two  or  three  days  before.   In  most  places  thunder  was  heard 
several  times  in  the  morning.     The  clouds  soon  began  to  rise  from  the 
S.  W.  with  a  gentle  breeze ;  and  there  were  several  small  showers  be- 
fore eight  o'clock,  and  in  some  places  there  were  showers  at  other  times 
throughout  the  day.     The  water  that  fell  was  found  to  have  an  uncom- 
mon appearance,  being  thick,  dark  and  sooty.     A  gentleman  who  was 
then  at  Ipswich,  observes  that  he  found  the  people  much  surprised  with 
the  strange  appearance  and  smell  of  the  rain  water  which  they  had  saved 
in  tubs.    Upon  examining  the  water,  I  found  (says  he)  a  light  scum 
over  it,  which  rubbing  between  my  thumb  and  finger,  I  found  to  be  noth- 
ing but  the  black  ashes  of  burnt  leaves.     The  water  gave  the  same 
strong,  sooty*  smell  which  we  had  observed  in  the  air."    The  bame  ap- 
pearance was  observed  in  many  other  places,  and  it  was  very  remarkable 
on  the  Merrimack  river.     Large  quantities  of  scum  or  black  ashes  were 
found  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  that  day.   ^^  In  the  night,  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  N.  E.  and  drove  it  towards  the  south  shore. 
When  the  tide  fell,  it  lay  along  the  shore  at  the  width  of  four  or  five 
inches.    This  I  found  to  be  the  case  for  ^\e  or  six  miles ;  and  probably 
it  was  the  case  for  many  more.    I  examined  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  matter,  and  in  taste,  color  and  smell,  it  very  plainly  appeared  to  be 
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nothing  more  than  the  gentleman  observed  at  Ipswich — the  black  ashes 
of  burnt  leaves,  without  any  sulphurous  or  other  mixtures."   *     *     ♦    * 

^*  The  color  of  objects  that  day  was  also  worthy  of  remark.     It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  observations  made  by  the  gentleman  here,  that  the  complex- 
ion of  the  clouds  was  compounded  of  a  hint  red,  yellow,  and  brown ;  and 
that  during  the  darkness,  objects,  which  commonly  appear  green,  were  of 
the  deepest  green,  verging  to  blue ;  and  that  those  which  appear  white  were 
highly  tinged  with  yellow.     Much  the  same  observations  were  pretty 
generally  made.     Almost  every  object  appeared  to  me  to  be  tinged  with 
yellow  rather  than  with  any  other  color."     The  motion  and  situation  of 
these  vapors  must  be  briefly  noticed.     In  most  places  they  were  observed 
evidently  to  descend  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the 
surface  of  the  ^arth,  and  wherever  vapors  were  seen  to  arise  from  the 
springs  in  the  lowlands,  as  at  Pepperell,  it  was  noticed  that  after  reach- 
ing a  certain  height  they  spread  themselves  out  and  became  stationary.— 
Prof.  Williams  quotes  the  following  interesting  and  important  statement 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  observed  at  Cambridge.     ^^  While  the 
darkness  continued,  the  clouds  were  in  quick  motion,  interrupted,  skirted 
one  over  another,  so  as  apparently,  and  I  suppose  really,  to  form  a  con- 
siderable number  of  strata  ;  the  lower  stratum  of  an  uniform  height  as 
far  as  visible ; — that  height  conceived  to  be  very  small  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  visible  horizon,  and  from  this  circumstance  observed  in  the 
evening.     Being  in  the  street,  I  saw  a  person  with  a  lighted  torch,  which 
occasioned  a  reflection  of  a  faint  red  light,  similar  to  a  faint  Aurora 
Borealis,  at  a  small  height  above  my  head.    The  height  aft  which  the 
reflection  seemed  to  be  made,  was  not  more  than  from  twenfty  to  thirty 
feet.    And  it  was  generally  remarked,  that  the  hills  might  be  nsMn  at  a 
distance  in  some  directions,  while  the  intermediate  spaces  were  {greatly 
obscured  and  darkened."    It  is  mentioned  that  during  the  darkness, 
objects  appeared  to  cast  a  shadow  in  every  direction. 

The  extraordinary  quantity  of  vapor  with  which  the  atmosphere^  was 
charged,  is  accounted  for  as  follows :  ^  It  is  well  known,  that  in  tins 
part  of  America,  it  is  customary  to  make  large  fires  in  the  woods,  for  ^e 
purpose  of  clearing  the  lands  in  the  new  settlements.  This  was  the 
this  spring,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  common.  In  the  county 
York,  in  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  western  parts 
this  State,  and  in  Vermont,  uncommonly  large  and  extensive  fires 
been  kept  up.  The  people  in  the  new  towns  had  been  employed  in  cleari 
ing  up  their  lands  in  this  way,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  and  8om< 
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large  and  extensive  fires  had  raged  in  the  woods  two  or  three  dajs  before 
thej  could  be  extinguished."  This  smoke,  together  with  those  exhalations 
which  are  constant  and  natural,  floating  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  that 
were  observed  Maj  19th,  1780.  ^  Upon  the  whole,*^  says  the  account, 
^  it  is  evident  that  the  atmosphere  was  charged  in  a  high  degree,  with 
vapors ;  and  that  these  vapors  were  of  different  densities,  and  occupied 
different  heights.  By  this  means  the  rajs  of  light  &lling  upon  them, 
must  have  suffered  a  variety  of  refractions  and  reflections,  and  thereby 
become  weakened,  absorbed,  or  so  far  reflected,  as  not  to  fall  upon  objects 
on  the  earth  in  the  usual  manner.  And  as  the  different  vapors  were 
adapted  by  their  nature,  situation,  or  density,  to  absorb,  or  transmit  the 
different  kinds  of  rays,  so  the  colors  of  objects  would  appear  to  be  affected 
by  the  mixture  and  prevalency  of  those  rays  that  were  transmitted 
through  so  uncommon  a  medium."  Thus,  we  see,  that  without  supposing, 
any  change  in  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  that  the  earth  ceased  to  revolve, 
we  can  account  for  the  renowned  tenebrousness  of  May  19th,  1780. 

"  Felix  qai  potuit  vemm  oognosere  canaas 
Atqae  metus  omnes,  et  Inezorabile  fatam 
Sabjecit  pedibiu." 
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Because  there  is  no  rojal  road  to  learning,  there  is  no  need  of  making 
our  way  through  all  the  quagmires  and  thickets  that  can  be  found.     Most 
men'in  looking  over  their  course,  see  that  they  have  spent  much  time  and 
strength  uselessly.     These  are  commodities  that  no  scientific  man  can 
squander.     For  though  men  may  become  wealthy  by  a  lucky  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  intellectual  riches  can  only  be  acquired  by  constant  accu- 
mulation.    There  is  in  science  especially,  a  work  appropriate  for  youth, 
which  if  neglected  then,  is  almost  sure  to  be  so  much  neglected  in  after 
life  as  to  prove  a  serious  defect    I  refer  to  the  collecting  and  preparing 
of  specimens.    The  young  man  engages  in  it  with  eagerness,  and  it  is  the 
only  true  foundation  for  his  future  studies.    But  io  after  life  there  comes 
the  more  intellectual  taste  of  ^  working  out  **  what  others  have  gathered. 
If  late  in  life  we  see  this  long  hard  road  of  preliminary  labor  before  us, 
we  become  discouraged,  or  at  least  must  carry  with  us  through 
sense  of  inferiority,  for  which  we  or  our  teachers  are  to  blame, 
be  the  student's  object  to  seek  and  the  teacher^s  object  to  pointAa^l^oBt  the 
easiest  road  in  every  department  of  learning.    This  will  not  en< 
idleness  and  laziness  as  is  too  oflen  supposed,  but  will  encourage  even 
naturally  indoleft  to  work.    And  those  who  love  to  advance  can  cei 
do  so  as  profitably  by  the  straightest  road  they  can  take,  as  they  can  onli 
road  purposely  or  ignorantly  left  rough  and  crooked  to  exhaust  thej 
patience  and  strength  without  profit.    But  we  must  have  the  exercise 
are  told.     The  exercise  we  need,  it  is  true,  but  can  gain  it  as  well  strol 
ing  through  pleasant  landscapes  and  climbing  hills  that  cannot  be  low< 
as  by  .being  tied  to  a  tread  mill,  or  by  deserting  the  king's  highway 
drive  or  walk  over  stumps  and  stone  heaps.    That  to  secure  hard  9iudit\ 
the  studies  must  be  made  hardy  has  become  so  far  a  practical  maxim  tb: 
students  seem  to  expect  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  generally  find  fau. 
if  they  do  not  have  it.    They  are  not  commonly  over  fond  of  worki  bri 
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that  a  study  should  be  blind  and  hard,  seems  as  necessary  to  keep  their 
consciences  quiet  as  hair  cloth  and  flagellations  were  to  the  old  monks. 
This  arises  from  a  right  principle — a  desire  to  do  duty.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  is  wrong.  These  remarks  are  now  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  natural  sciences,  and  they  apply  to  them  with  special  force. 
Their  principles  are  very  simple  and  easily  mastered  if  presented  by 
themselves,  but  are  almost  sure  to  confuse  and  discourage  if  presented 
with  the  multitude  of  objects  they  embrace.  The  way  must  be  cleared 
and  the  student  kept  from  the  difficult  places  as  long  as  possible,  till  his 
strength  is  such  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  so  difficult  as  to  discourage. 
If  we  would  have  him  labor  with  good  will,  he  must  believe  that  he  sees 
the  whole  ground,  and  that  there  are  no  heights  which  he  cannot  climb. 
He  may  from  time  to  time  be  shown  a  few  comers  that  he  had  not  sus- 
pected. It  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  at  home  in  the  new  field, 
and  broad  views  that  in  the  beginning  would  have  discouraged  him,  now 
only  make  him  eager  for  the  work.  He  no  longer  needs  a  guide  to  point 
out  the  way  or  to  encourage  him. 

What  can  be  done  ?  We  can  simplify  our  books,  simplify  our  teach- 
ing and  offer  new  facilities.  There  is  hardly  a  book  used  in  our  conmion 
schools  or  Colleges,  excepting  perhaps  works  on  Mathematics,  that  does 
not  contain  too  much  for  a  text  book.  They  are  neither  text  books  nor 
books  for  reference.  They  are  so  large  that  portions  are  generally 
omitted,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  student  is  required  to  give  only  the 
thought.  It  thus  happens  by  the  time  the  college  course  is  completed,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  commit  and  recite  accurately  even  a  verse  in  the 
Bible.  And  when  these  large  books  are  finished,  how  small  a  book  would 
contain  all  the  student  knows  of  each  study !  If  he  should  write  out  all 
his  available  knowledge  of  each  department,  it  would  make  a  bundle  of 
very  small  tracts  Five  or  six  pages  would  contain  all  his  Botany, 
as  many  more  his  Chemistry,  and  one  page  bristling  with  interroga- 
tions would  represent  his  Zoology.  Suppose  then,  we  have  for  text 
books  those  adapted  to  the  time  we  have  to  spend — ^books  that  contain 
only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  student  to  study,  till  every 
word  is  learned.  Then  as  a  Manual  of  Natural  History,  have  a  book 
that  describes  every  object  in  this  town,  and  have  in  the  cabinet  every 
object  described,  numbered  and  labeled.  Who  does  not  see  that  with 
'  such  a  book  and  such  a  set  of  specimens,  a  student  could  in  one  week  ob- 
tain a  better  knowledge  of  our  Natural  History  than  our  best  students 
obtain  in  the  whole  course,  excepting  the  few  who  give  special  attention 
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to  the  subject?    And  if  such  were  the  facilities,  who  believes  that  many 
students  would  be  found  so  indolent  as  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  ?    We  have  no  right  to  believe  this,  when  we  see  them  avaU- 
ing  themselves  so  fully  of  the  advantages  now  at  their  command  in  these 
studies.    The  natural  history  of  Williamstown  furnishes  types  enough  to 
secure  future  progress  in  almost  every  department  of  this  study. 
^  If  these  facilities  would  make  such  a  change  in  these  studies-^make 
the  path  so  easy,  so  attractive,  so  sure  to  be  followed,  why  have  they  not 
been  afforded  ?    The  tunnel  through  the  Hoosic  mountain  will  facilitate 
travel,  and  many  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  for  examining 
the  geology  of  the  mountain ;  but  it  will  take  time  and  monej  to  put  it 
through.     When  it  is  done,  men  can  walk  through  it  in  a  day  and  exam- 
ine every  layer  of  rock  as  carefully  as  the  man  who  spent  years  in  boring 
it.    We  need  the  time  and  the  money  to  accomplish  the  work  we  have 
indicated.    And  much  more  of  both  than  those  not  conversant  with  such 
works  have  any  notion  of.    It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Williamstown  was  pretty  well  investigated  by  this  time,  but  such 
is  not  the  fact.     For  this  there  are  several  reasons.    First,  no  systematic 
method  has  been  adopted  and  carried  out  to  record  and  keep  the  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  of  those  who  have  worked  here.     If  we  now  attempt 
to  gather  them  up,  we  find  that  some  of  those  who  did  most  are  gone  ;— 
some  have  turned  aside  to  other  pSrsuits,  and  others  have  nothing  to  com- 
municate, because  they  needed  when  here  the  very  helps  which  we  still 
need.     I  cannot  show  the  state  of  the  case  better  than  by  giving  extrMts 
from  two  letters  received  from  gentlemen  once  active  students  of  Natonl 
History  here.     The  first  is  from  a  distinguished  Professor  in  one  of  our 
New  England  Colleges.     He  says :    ^  I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  or 
lost  my  interest  in  my  old  naturo-historical  pursuits,  nor  shall  be  likely  to 
do  so,  so  long  as  flowers  blossom  and  birds  sing,  and  I  have  eyes  and  ean 
to  let  me  enjoy  theuL    And  it  would  especially  gratify  me  if  I  could 
furnish  any  items  which  would  help  yon  in  gaining  acquaintance  with 
your  Fauna  at  Williamstown.     But  on  looking  over  the  fist  of  our  Nbrtlh 
ern  State  birds,  and  trying  my  best  to  recall  old  Williamstown  recoUee- 
tions  connected  with  them,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  am  able  to 
draw  up  a  Ust  of  birdv  noticed  there  which  would  amount  to  anything  it 
alL    I  did  not  while  at  college,  observe  or  collect  with  system  enough  to 
have  any  results  to  state ;  it  was  a  very  straggling  and  unscholarly  set  o? 
proceedings  I  carried  on  there.    All  the  birds  of  any  rarity,  or  about 
whose  occurrence  at  your  locality  there  would  be  any  queatioa,  and  which 
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were  obtained  while  I  was  there,  were  deposited  in  the  L.  N.  H.  collection. 
Mj  own  most  noteworthj  contribution,  I  think,  was  the  Bombjcilla 
garrula,  which  I  shot  near  the  church."  Here  we  have  the  assertion  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  students  of  Natural  History  ever  on  this 
ground,  that  his  proceedings  were  ^^ haggling  and  umcholarly*'  Such 
men  in  after  life  see  how  they  might  have  worked  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage. Shall  we  take  means  to  profit  by  their  experience,  or  continue  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  ?  The  next  extract  is  from  a  New  York  politi- 
cal editor,  once  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  Carices,  and  from  whom  in 
college  days  we  received  many  valuable  specimens.  '*  I  was  appalled,** 
says  he,  ^  at  the  thought  of  your  referring  your  Botany  to  me.  I  have 
forgotten  and  abandoned  all  that  I  once  knew  of  it  Ask  me  the  varying 
shades  of  New  Tork  politics,  and  1  will  tell  you  a  Hard,  Soft,  or  Hunker ; 
Woolly,  Silver  Gray,  or  Sewardite ;  Hindoo,  Jonathan,  or  Choctaw ; 
bogus  or  genuine  K.  N.,  Barnburner,  or  Freesoiler,  and  describe  the 
close  resemblances  or  wide  differences  to  the  minutest  shade.  But  Carex 
No.  77  I  shall  not  know  from  Carex  No.  87,  nor  could  I  determine  the 
relative  scientific  weight  of  the  two  Botanists  you  mention." 

We  propose  now  to  gather  up  the  fragments — to  publish  in  the  Quar- 
terly a  catalogue  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  in  this  town,  and  we 
hope  also  to  put  in  Jackson  Hall  every  specimen  mentioned  here,  properly 
labeled.  Addenda  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  made. 
And  when  the  catalogue  approaches  completeness,  we  hope  some  one  will 
have  time  and  money  to  describe  all  the  objects,  so  that  with  the  speci- 
mens it  can  become  a  complete  manual  for  the  Natural  History  of  this 
town.  For  this  purpose  we  need  the  assistance  of  all  students  who  have 
time  and  inclination  to  collect.  Every  specimen  should  be  checked  upon 
this  catalogue,  and  any  specimen  found  not  recorded  here,  should  be 
entered  on  a  copy  kept  by  the  Society,  and  be  deposited  in  the  collection. 
We  need  also  money  to  carry  out  t^is  object.  If  we  would  have  all  our 
specimens  accurately  named,  especially  in  the  lower  order,  we  must  apply 
to  those  who  make  them  tpecialities.  They  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  do 
such  work  for  nothing.  They  are  overburdened  with  labor  of  this  kind. 
We  need  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books  now  to  enable  us  to  do  what 
we  fairly  ought  among  ourselves.  To  publish  such  a  manual  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  would  cost  more  than  its  sale  would  amount  to  in  many  years ; 
and  unfortunately  very  few  are  able  to  work  without  pay,  to  say  nothing 
of  paying  out  money  to  meet  expenses  of  publication.  We  might  men- 
tion several  other  things  for  which  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  the 
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department  of  Natural  History,  but  as  we  do  not  hold  to  presenting  too 
many  things  at  once,  lest  we  discourage,  we  simply  say  to  the  friends 
of  the  College,  that  Natural  History  has  been  strangely  forgotten  in  the 
giving  of  money.  Provision  is  made  for  only  five  weeks  study  of  Botany, 
and  three  or  four  weeks  each  for  Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  and  that  so 
much  has  been  done,  is  because  a  large  number  of  students  have  in  these 
studies  taken  extra  work  and  taxed  themselves.  They  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  in  their  independent  work  by  the  munificent  donations 
of  Mr.  Jackson.  They  have  made  good  use  of  their  money,  and  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  done  is  highly  honorable  to  them  ;  but  a  silent 
rebuke  to  the  College  for  doing  so  little.  Shall  we  have  the  means  of 
doing  more,  or  announce  that  Natural  History  in  this  College  must  depend 
upon  the  extra  labor  and  voluntary  contributions  of  the  students  ? 

NoT£. — In  the  following  Catalogue  of  Plants,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enumerate  the  lower  orders  of  the  Cryptogamous  series.  And 
in  some  other  orders,  especially  the  compound  Flowers  and  Grasses, 
many  additions  may  be  expected.  The  Catalogue  of  the  genus  Carex 
was  furnished  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey  of  Rochester  University,  whose  labors 
on  Carices  are  well  known.  Those  of  this  town  have  received  his  special 
attention,  as  his  valuable  notes  which  we  hope  sometime  to  publish,  show. 
This  genus  is  given  according  to  Wood's  Botany.  -  The  other  plants  ac- 
cording to  Gray's  Manual,  Ed.,  1848.  They  are  taken  in  the  order  they 
occur  in  that  book  without  annexing  the  name  of  the  original  describer 
as  is  desirable  in  a  completed  Catalogue.  The  numerals  indicate  the 
numbers  of  the  natural  orders.  The  list  of  shells  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  and  that  of  Reptiles  by  Mr.  John  E.  Darby,  to  both 
of  whom  I  am  much  indebted,  as  also  to  several  others  who  have  assisted 
me  in  various  ways.  Every  specimen  in  the  whole  catalogue  has  been 
examined  by  myself  excepting  where  the  names  of  other  persons  are 
given  as  authority.  Among  the  plants,  I  have  entered  a  few  that  have 
merely  been  introduced  on  College  ground,  and  some  found  in  Pownal, 
Vt.,  (marked  P.)  that  may  most  of  them  be  found  within  this  town* 
Among  the  animals  and  birds,  some  are  mentioned  that  are  only  rare  vis- 
itors. These  are  not  indicated  because  they  are  generally  such  as  are 
known  to  be  rare  in  every  part  of  the  State.  The  dames  for  the  Fauna 
are  those  of  the  Massachusetts  or  New  York  State  Reports,  unless  other- 
wise indicated.  P.  A.  Chadboubne. 
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FLORA. 

Phaencgamous  Plants, 

1 

Dentaria, 

diphylla. 

Atragene, 

Americana. 

Arabis, 

Canadensis, 

Clematis, 

Yirginiana. 

Barbarea, 

• 

yolgaris. 

Anemone, 

nemerosa. 

Sisymbriara, 

officinale. 

u 

cjlindrica. 

M 

Thalianam  ? 

•     (( 

Virgmiana. 

Sinapsis, 

aryensis. 

ti 

Pennsylyanica. 

u 

nigra. 

Hepatica, 

triloba. 

Draba, 

yema? 

«( 

acatiloba. 

Cochlearia, 

Armoracia. 

Thalictnim, 

anemoDoides. 

Camelina, 

sativa. 

(1 

dioicnm. 

Lepidinm, 

Virginicam. 

« 

'Comati. 

Capsella, 

Borsa-pastoris. 

BanancnloB, 

aqoatilis. 

15 

<i 

abortivns. 

Viola, 

rotandifolia. 

(( 

recnrvatns. 

ti 

blanda. 

M 

Pennsjlyanicas. 

a 

Selkirkii. 

(( 

repens. 

ti 

sagittata. 

l< 

balbosos  ? 

t€ 

cncollata. 

(1 

acris. 

tt 

Cacnllata,  (yar.  alba.) 

Caltha, 

palostris. 

** 

Canadensis. 

Coptis, 

trifolia. 

tt 

rostrata. 

Aqoilegia, 

Canadensis. 

tt 

■ 

Mohlenbergii. 

Actea, 

mbra. 

it 

pnbescens. 

«« 

alba. 

16 

« 

1 

alba,  (yar.  mbra.) 

Lechea, 

major  1 

■ 

5 

tt 

minor? 

Leontice, 

thalictroides. 

17 

PodophjUam, 

peltatam. 

Drosera, 

rotandifolia. 

6 

Pamassia, 

Caroliniana. 

BraBenia, 

peltata,  (P.) 

18 

8 

Hypericom, 

perforatum. 

Naphar, 

adyena. 

tt 

Corymbosam. 

9 

tt 

mntilam. 

Sarracenia, 

pnrporea. 

tt 

Canadense. 

10 

tt 

Sarthoral 

Argemone, 

Mexicana. 

20 

Chelidoninm, 

majos. 

Saponaria, 

officinalis. 

Sangoinaria, 

Canadensis. 

tt 

officinalis,  (doable  yar.) 

U 

Silene, 

inflata. 

Dicentra, 

Cucollaria. 

tt 

antirrhina. 

u 

Canadensis. 

tt 

noctiflora. 

Corydalis, 

glaaca. 

Lychnis, 

Githago. 

12 

Arenaria, 

stricta. 

Cardamine, 

hirsata. 

tt 

serpyllifolia. 
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Stellaria, 

medea. 

Bhamnas, 

alnifolios. 

(( 

longifolia. 

Ceanothns, 

Americanas. 

« 

longipea 

1,  (B.  H.  Ward.) 

35 

K 

borealis. 

Vitis, 

cordifolia. 

Cerastium, 

Yolgatam. 

<« 

riparia. 

Anychia, 

• 

dichotoma,  (P.) 

Arepelopsis, 

quinqaefolia. 

Mulltigo, 

▼erdcellata. 

36 

21 

Polygala, 

sangainea  t 

Portnlca, 

^  oleracea. 

tt 

▼erticUlata. 

Claytonia, 

22 

Caroliniana. 

it 

Senega,  (P.) 

37 

Abatilon, 

Ayiodnnso. 

Vida, 

Cracca. 

Malya, 

rotnndifolia. 

Apios, 

taberosa. 

^r 

23 

Amphicarpa, 

monoica. 

TiUa 

Americana. 

Desmodiam, 

nadiflomm,  (P.) 

24 

u 

acnmlnatam,  (P.) 

Tinam, 

Virginianiim. 

It 

rotondifoliam,  (P.) 

35 

€t 

Canadense. 

Qeraaiam, 

malcnlatam. 

Le8pedeza» 

▼iolacea. 

M 

Bobertiaiiiim. 

Bobinia, 

Faeadacacia, 

26 

•f 

Tiscosa. 

Ozalifl, 

Acetocella. 

Trilbliam, 

arvense 

«f 

stricta. 

M 

pratenae. 

27 

H 

repras* 

Impadens 

pallida. 

« 

agFariam. 

«f 

folya. 

€1 

procambent* 

88 

Baptisia, 

tinctoria,  (P.) 

ZtnHhoxylnm, 

Americanam. 

CaMia, 

Marilandica,  (P.) 

30 

Gleditschia, 

Bhns, 

typhina. 

r 

38 

M 

glabra. 

FrnniiB, 

Americana. 

a 

eopallina. 

Cerasiu, 

u 

Yonenata,  (P.) 

ti 

u 

Toxico-dendron. 

(« 

serotina. 

M 

aromatica,  (P.) 

Spiraea, 

aalicifolia. 

31 

Agnmonia, 

Enpatoria. 

Acer, 

Pennsylvanicnm. 

Qenm, 

Vufginiannm. 

«f 

spicatnm. 

«« 

it 

saccharinain. 

a 

riyala. 

M 

dasyoarpam  ? 

Waldsteinia, 

ftigarioidei. 

M 

mbnun. 

Koiregicai 

32 

« 

Canadeositt 

.fiBCOlllS, 

Sppocastanom. 

It 

aigentea. 

33 

M 

frnticoaa. 

Oetartrofl, 

floandens. 

tt 

tridemata. 

34 

Comanun, 

cathartjcua. 

l^nigai!% 

vBBDHBDSa 
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DaUbardA, 

ropcnfl. 

48 

Babns, 

odoratas. 

Hydiocotyle, 

Americana. 

M 

triflonu. 

Sanicnla, 

Canadensis. 

K 

strigosiu. 

Heracleum, 

lanatom,  (P.) 

M 

ocddentalifl. 

Pastinaca, 

sati?a. 

M 

yillosos. 

Archangelica, 

atropurpnrea. 

« 

Canadensis. 

Zizia, 

aorea. 

M 

hispidus,  (P.) 

Cicnta, 

macnlata. 

Bo0a, 

lacida. 

II 

bolbifera. 

II 

rnbiginosa. 

Sinm, 

latifolinm. 

Cratngiu, 

Ozjacantha. 

i< 

lineare. 

M 

coccinea. 

Cryptotmia, 

Canadense. 

« 

panctata. 

Osmorrfaiza, 

bzevistylis. 

« 

Crns-galli. 

Coniam, 

macolatom. 

Pyrni, 

arbatifolia. 

60 

M 

Americana. 

Aralia, 

racemosa. 

AmelAnchittr, 

u 

nadicaolis. 

40 

II 

hispida. 

D«oocUm, 

TWticillatam,  (P.) 

VmoasL, 

qoinqaefoliom. 

41 

M 

trifolinm. 

EpUobimn, 

ang^nstifoliiim. 

a 

i« 

coloratom. 

Coniis, 

alternifbiia. 

If 

palostre. 

II 

CCnollinB, 

biennis. 

(1 

.  sericea. 

<i 

pomila. 

it 

stolonifenL 

Ladwigia» 

palostris. 

tt 

CSrccBft, 

Latetiana. 

tt 

Florida, 

If 

43 

tt 

Canadensis. 

B!b60, 

Cynosbati. 

68 

II 

hirteUnm  1  (P.) 

LinniBa, 

borealis,  (P.) 

M 

lacostre. 

Lonicera, 

paryifiora 

tt 

prostratnm. 

CI 

hirsnta.  (P.) 

U 

[Floridom. 

If 

dliata. 

46 

ff 

oblongifoiia. 

Bidos, 

[angnlatos. 

Dieryilla, 

trifida. 

EdiiDocyttif, 

lobata. 

Triostemn, 

perioliatom. 

8«dam 

•en,  (Wood's  Bot; 

Sambacos, 

Canadensis. 

PoDthonmi, 

sedoides. 

ff 

pnbens. 

47 

THbnnuun, 

nndnm. 

Sudfraga, 

'^niginiensis. 

•t 

Lentago. 

M 

PennsylTanica. 

u 

dentatnoL 

VDMtL, 

diphylla. 

tt 

aoerifoliom. 

«« 

nnda,  (P.) 

tt 

opolns. 

TUreDa, 

oordifblia. 

tt 

ChiyBOBpleninm, 

Americannm. 

68 

48 

QaUam, 

Aparine. 

^IflflftfllftOufl  ft 

IHiginica. 

•1 
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Oaliam, 

triflorom. 

Anthemis, 

arrcBfis. 

<i 

lanceolatam. 

Achillea, 

BiiUefoUam. 

Mitchella, 

repens. 

Lencanthemom, 

Yolgare. 

Hedyotu, 

cieriilea. 

Tanaoetom, 

Tolgmi 

56 

Artemisia, 

vulgaris,  (P.) 

Eapatorinm, 

pnrpaream. 

it 

Absinthium. 

(t 

perfoliatam. 

Gnaphaliam, 

decurrens. 

<i 

aromaticam. 

« 

polycephalom. 

TossUago, 

Farfara. 

(« 

uliginosom. 

Seriocarpiu, 

oonyzoides. 

Antennaria, 

margantaoea. 

Aster, 

corymbosos. 

tt 

pUntaginifoIia. 

« 

macrophjllus. 

Eroehthites, 

hieradfolia. 

(1 

patens. 

Senecio, 

aniens. 

« 

laevis. 

Cirsiam, 

lanceolatnm. 

M 

andnlatns. 

tt 

discolof. 

(. 

cordifolios. 

ft 

arrense. 

(( 

mnltifloros. 

Onopordon, 

acanthium. 

a 

miser. 

Lappa. 

major. 

it 

simplex  ? 

Cichoriam, 

Intjbns. 

u 

cameos. 

Leontodon, 

antumnalef 

€1 

pnniceos. 

Bieraciam, 

Oanadense. 

it 

prenanthoides  ? 

tt 

scabmm. 

tt 

NoTSD  AnglisB,  (2  var.) 

tt 

TenosuD. 

(( 

Acnminatas. 

tt 

paniculatnm. 

Erigeron, 

beUidifoliam. 

Nabalos, 

albni. 

i« 

Philadelphicam. 

tt 

altissimns, 

«< 

annianm. 

Taraxacom, 

I>en»4eoiiis. 

(f 

strigosam. 

Lactaca, 

elongata. 

Solidago, 

sqnrrosa,  (Grey  Lock.) 

Molgediom, 

lenoophaenm. 

« 

bicolor. 

Sonchos, 

oleruens. 

(« 

laUfolia. 

«( 

asper. 

(( 

csBsia. 

67 

« 

Mahlenbergii  ? 

Lobelia, 

cardinalis! 

(1 

altissima. 

tt 

inflata. 

« 

odora. 

tt 

spicata. 

M 

ianceolata. 

tt 

Ealmii,  (P.) 

Inula, 

Heleniam. 

68 

Ambrosia, 

artemisiffifolia. 

Campanola, 

rotnndifolia. 

Xanthium, 

stmmariam. 

Speculana, 

perfoliata. 

Badbeckia, 

triloba. 

69 

« 

hirta. 

GaylossadA, 

resinosa. 

Helianthns, 

giganteos. 

Vaccininm, 

Ozycoceos. 

M 

diraricatos,  (P.) 

"              faminfn"^^  (Ck«7  Lock.) 

tr 

decapetalos. 

tt 

PeonsylTanicum. 

BsiMttw 

frondosa. 

tt 

Canadensef 

oemoa. 

tt 

Tadllans. 

chryBanthemoides. 

tt 

ooryboiuflL 

cotalA. 

Chigones, 

hitpidaU. 
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Gaaltheria, 

procambens. 

Veronica, 

Anagallis  1 

Epigasa, 

repens. 

« 

Americana. 

Andromeda, 

ligastrina. 

« 

officinalis. 

<f 

polifolia,  (F.) 

(( 

serpyllifolia. 

f( 

calycalata,  (F.) 

f< 

peregrina. 

Azalea, 

nadiflora. 

11 

arrensis. 

Kalmia, 

latifolia. 

Gerardia, 

tenoifolia,  (P.) 

« 

angnstifolia. 

« 

flaya. 

II 

glanca,  (P.) 

« 

quercifolia. 

Ledom, 

latifoUam,  (F.) 

Pedicnlaris, 

Canadensis. 

Pyrola, 

rotandifolia. 

Melampyrum, 

pratense* 

II 

asarifolia. 

70 

II 

elliptica. 

Verbena, 

hastata. 

II 

ehlorantha. 

« 

nrtidfolia. 

II 

secanda. 

Phryma, 

Leptostachya. 

Moneses, 

nniflora. 

• 

71 

*  Chimaphila, 

ombellata. 

Mentha, 

▼iridis. 

Hypopityg, 

lanuginosa. 

f( 

piperita. 

Monotropa, 

uniflora. 

It 

Canadensis. 

60 

Lycopus, 

Virginicus. 

Prinos, 

yertidllatas. 

If 

sinuatus. 

Nemopanthes, 

Canadensis,  (F.) 

CoUinsonia, 

Canadensis. 

62 

Hedeoma, 

pnlegioidtts. 

Piantago, 

major. 

BlephUia, 

hirsuta. 

If 

lanceolata. 

Monarda, 
It 

didyma. 
fistuloRa,  (P.) 

64] 

Nepeta, 

Cataria. 

Trientalis, 

Americana. 

« 

Glechoma. 

Lysimachia, 

stricta. 

Lophanthus, 

nepetoides. 

It 

qaadiifoiia. 

« 

scrophulariffifolius. 

II 

ciliata. 

Pycnanthemum, 

incanum,  (P.) 

II 

lanceolata. 

Clinopodium, 

Yulgare. 

Naambaigia, 

thyrsiflora. 

Prunella, 

vulgaris. 

66 

Scutellaria, 

galericulata. 

'   Epiphegns, 

Virginiana. 

« 

lateriflora. 

Conopholifl, 

Americana. 

Lamium, 

mplcxicaule. 

Aphyllon, 

unifioram. 

Leonums, 

Cardiaca. 

69 

Galeopsis, 

Tetrahit. 

Yerbascam, 

Thapsas. 

It 

Ladanum. 

If 

Blattaria. 

Marmbinm, 

vulgare. 

Linaria, 

Canadensis. 

72 

II 

vulgaris. 

Echium, 

vulgare. 

II 

Elotine. 

Symphytum, 

officinale. 

Scropholaria, 

nodosa. 

Lithospermum, 

officinale. 

Chelone, 

glabra. 

Echinospermum, 

lappula. 

Pentstemon, 

pnbescens. 

Cynoglossum, 

officinale. 

Mimtdiu, 

ringens. 

« 

Virginicum,  (P.) 
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Polygoiram, 

conYolynhis. 

Hydrophylliim, 

Viiginicam.* 

II 

clinode. 

« 

Canadeiue. 

II 

dametomm. 

76 

Fagopymm, 

esculentam. 

Calystegia, 

sepriam. 

Rumez, 

Hydrolapatham. 

Cnscata, 

Gronovii. 

II 

obtnsifblioB,  (R.  H.  Ward.) 

77 

<« 

crispns. 

Datara, 

StramoDiiuD. 

« 

Acetosella. 

Solanam, 

Dulcamara. 

87 

78 

Sassafras, 

officinale. 

Qentiana, 

qninqneflora. 

Benzoin, 

odoriferam. 

« 

crinita. 

88 

Saponaria? 

Dirca, 

palostris. 

« 

Andrewsii, 

90 

Menyanthes, 

79 

trifoliate,  (P.) 

Nyssa, 

91 

maltiflora. 

Apocynam, 

indrosaemifoliam. 

Comandra, 

umbellate. 

<f 

cannabiam. 

93 

80 

Ulmos, 

Americana. 

Aflcleplas, 

Comati. 

l€ 

racemosa? 

« 

phytolaccoides  ? 

t€ 

fulya. 

t€ 

qoadrifolia. 

98 

tl 

incamata. 

Eaphorbia, 

maculate. 

it 

81 

taberosa,  (P.) 

Acalypba, 

tioo 

Virginica. 

LigoBtram, 

Yolgare. 

Juglans, 

cinerea. 

FraxinaSf 

Americana. 

It 

nigra. 

« 

sambocifblia. 

Carya, 

alba. 

82 

« 

glabra? 

Asaram, 

83 

Camuleiise. 

« 

101 

amara. 

ChenopodiaiDi 

albam. 

Qaercns, 

alba. 

Ambrina, 

Botrys,  (P.) 

(( 

bicolor. 

« 

ambrosioides. 

II 

tinctoria. 

81 

II 

coodnea. 

Amaranthiis, 

albas. 

ft 

mlnra. 

t$ 

hybridos. 

Castenea, 

▼esca. 

85 

Fagus, 

fermginea. 

Phytolacca, 

decandra. 

Corylus, 

86 

If 

rostrate. 

Folygonam, 

Pemuylyanicum. 

JCarpinns, 

Americana. 

<( 

Persicaria. 

Ostrya, 

102 

Vixginica. 

« 

Hydropiper. 

Myrica, 

gale« 

« 

amphibiam. 

Comptonia, 

103 

asplenifblia 

« 

ayicalare. 

Betnla, 

papyracea. 

K 

arifolitim. 

« 

oaLodsa. 

« 

sagittetom. 

« 

Ifiota. 
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Alniu, 

incana. 

Cannabis, 

sativa. 

« 

sernlatal 

Urtica, 

gracilis. 

104 

i( 

dioica. 

Salix, 

tristis. 

(( 

Canadensis. 

« 

dtBoolor. 

PUea, 

pomila. 

(( 

alba. 

Boehmeria, 

cylindrica. 

u 

nigra. 

108 

*€ 

Babylonica. 

Finos, 

rigida. 

PopuUs, 

tremaloides. 

(( 

strobns. 

4( 

grandidentata. 

Abies, 

balsamea. 

(( 

angalata. 

tt 

Fraseri? 

U 

candicans. 

M 

Canadensis. 

C( 

dilitata. 

tt 

nigra. 

106 

Lariz, 

Americana. 

PlaUniu, 

occidentalis. 

Thiya, 

occidentalis. 

107 

Janipems, 

Yirginiana. 

Monu, 

alba. 

Tazns, 

(Canadensis. 

Hamulus, 

Lopnlns. 

• 

Endogenous  Plants, 

109 

Platanthera, 

psyoodes. 

Amm, 

triphyllnm. 

« 

fimbriate? 

Calla, 

palnstre. 

Pogonia, 

ophioglossoides. 

Symplocarpos, 

foetidas. 

tt 

pendnla. 

Aoonu, 

CalamoB. 

tt 

yerticillata. 

110 

Calopogon, 

palchellos. 

Lemna, 

minor. 

Spiranthes, 

Utifolia. 

m 

(( 

cenina. 

Typha, 

- 

latifolia. 

Goodyera, 

repens. 

Sparganiam, 

Americanom. 

Listera, 

oordata,  (Vi.  H.  Ward.) 

112 

Cypripediom, 

pnbescens. 

Potamogeton, 

natans. 

tt 

spectebile. 

US 

tt 

acanle. 

Alisma, 

Flantogo. 

118 

Sagittaria, 

TariabUis. 

Iris, 

versicolor. 

110 

Sysrinchinm, 

-  Bermndiana. 

Liparu, 

liliifolia. 

120 

11 

Loeselii. 

Smilax, 

herbacea. 

Corallorhiia, 

mnltiflora. 

Trillium, 

• 

oemnnm. 

Orchis, 

spectabilifl. 

tt 

erectam. 

Gymnadeiiia, 

tridentata. 

tt 

erythrocarpnm. 

Flataatfaera, 

orbicnlata. 

Medeola, 

Virginica. 

« 

Hookeri. 

121 

(( 

hyperborea. 

Polygonatom, 

canalicnlatnmj 

« 

diUUU. 

tt 

pnbescens. 

9 
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Smilacina, 

racemosa. 

Streptopas, 

amplezifolins. 

it 

stellata. 

« 

roseos. 

tt 

bifolla. 

Veratmm, 

Turide. 

ClintODia, 

borealis. 

123 

Alliam, 

Canadense  ? 

Lagolo, 

pilosa. 

it 

tiicocam. 

a 

parviflora  1 

Liliam, 

Philadelphicam. 

<« 

campestris. 

It 

Canadense. 

Jancos, 

effiisas. 

It 

superbam  ^ 

it 

acnminatni. 

Erythroniam, 

Anoiericanam. 

it 

• 

nodosiu. 

122 

tt 

tennis. 

Uvularia, 

grandiflora. 

it 

bofonios. 

tt 

perfoliata. 

124 

H 

sessilifolia. 

Pontederia^ 

cordaU? 

Sedges. 


188 

Scirpns, 

lineatos. 

Cyperns, 

repens. 

tt 

Eriopborum. 

Dulicbiam, 

spatbaceum. 

Eriophomm, 

alpinam.  (P.) 

Eleocharis, 

obtusa. 

ti 

Virginicnm. 

<< 

tennis. 

it 

polystacheon. 

Scirpus, 

lacustris. 

Rhynchospora, 

alba. 

tt 

atroYirens. 

(For  the  genus  Carex ,  see 

Wood^s  Botamf,  1853.) 

Carex, 

sterilis. 

• 
Carex, 

scoparia. 

</ 

bromoides. 

it 

lagopodiodes. 

it 

cephalophora. 

tt 

stamioea. 

tt 

ynlpinoidea. 

tt 

tenert. 

it 

setacea. 

it 

fSBStacacea. 

tt 

Mnblenbergii. 

tt 

mlrabilis. 

tt 

teretioscula. 

tt 

cristata. 

tt 

rosea. 

it 

anrea. 

u 

rosea  var. 

a 

caespitosa. 

tt 

rctroflexa. 

tt                                       • 

stricdor. 

tt 

stipata. 

tt 

stricta. 

*t 

cephaloidea. 

tt 

acuta. 

tt 

sparganoides. 

n 

aqnatiiis. 

it 

disperma. 

tt 

crinita. 

tt 

stellulata. 

tt 

paleaoea. 

u 

• 

scirpoides. 

.    it 

• 

polytrichoides. 

*i 

cnrta. 

It 

pedancolata. 

tt 

spbierostacbya. 

tt 

▼iresoeoi. 

t€ 

Deweyana. 

tt 

hireatai 

H 

trisperma. 

it 

naciUiiDA. 
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Carex, 


u 
*t 
tt 
« 

« 

€t 
it 
« 
(• 
(( 
tl 
it 
« 
U 
it 
« 
« 


PeDDsylyanica. 
Emmonsii. 
NoYflB  AnglflB. 
uinbellata. 
yestita. 
pabesoeDs. 
flaya. 
lepidocarpa,  (F.) 
tentacalata. 
intamesoens. 
follicolata. 
lapalina. 
plantaginea. 
anceps. 
blanda. 
conoidea. 
digitalis, 
retrocarya. 
Hitchcockiana. 
laziflora. 


Carex, 
tt  < 


tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 
It 

tt 

It 

tt 

tt 

It 

It 

It 

It 

tt 

tt 

It 


grannlaris 
ebarnea. 
debilis. 
arctata. 
pallescens. 
andalata. 
miliacea. 
limosa. 
hystericina. 
Pseudo-cy  perns, 
comosa. 
soabrata. 
Scbwenitzii. 
retrorsa. 
trichocarpa. 
loDgirostris. 
lanaginosa. 
filifbrmis. 
lacnstris. 
bnllata. 


Gf asset. 


IS 

8 

Bromns, 

secalinos. 

Leenia, 

.oriaoides. 

« 

mollis. 

Alopecnrus, 

pratensis  1 

Triticnm, 

repens, 
Viiginicas. 

tt 

geniculatus. 

Elymns, 

Fhleom, 

pratense. 

« 

Canadensis. 

Agrostris, 

scabra. 

<< 

Hystrix. 

tt 

▼nlgaris. 

Aira, 

flexoosa. 

tt 

alba. 

Danthonia, 

spicata. 

glomerata. 

Anthoxanthom, 

odoratnm. 

tt 

Mexicana. 

Phalaris, 

anmdinaoea. 

tt 

sylyatica. 

Miliom, 

Calamagrostis, 

Canadensis. 

Panicnm, 

sangoinale. 

Oryiopsis, 

.  melanocarpa. 

tt 

capillare. 

Dscylis, 

glomerata. 

It 

latifolinm. 

Qlyceria, 

neryata. 

tt 

clandestinnm  1 

tt 

aqoatica. 

tt 

dichotomnm. 

Po«, 

annaa. 

tt 

Cms,  galli. 

it 

pratensis. 

Setaria, 

glanca. 

oompressa. 

tt 

yiridis. 

Festaca, 

doriscnla. 

Andropogon, 

ftnrcatns. 

tt 

pratensis. 

M 

sooparins. 

Bronms, 

dliatns. 

Sorgom, 

nataos. 
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OryptogcunouB  Plants. 

130 

CystopteriB, 

fragilis. 

Eqnifletnm, 

aryense. 

Woodsia, 

obtosal 

(1 

sylyatieam. 

Dryopteris, 

ThelypteriB. 

« 

limosuin. 

<f 

Novaboraceruiis. 

<i 

hyemale. 

« 

intermedia. 

131 

tt 

diUtau. 

PolypodiuiD, 

Yolgare. 

tt 

crutata. 

(1 

Phegopteris. 

tt 

Goldiana! 

(( 

hexagODopteram  ? 

tt 

marginale. 

tt 

Dryopteris. 

Polystichnm, 

acroBtichoides. 

Strathiopteris, 

Germanica. 

Onoclea, 

sensibilU. 

Pteris, 

aqQilina, 

Osmnnda, 

Bpectabilis. 

« 

atroparparea,  (P.) 

<i 

Claytoniana. 

AdiAiitnrn. 

pedatam. 
rhizophyllns 

« 

cinnamomea. 

Camptosonu, 

'Botrychinm, 

lanarioideB. 

Aspleniam. 

Rata-mnraria,  (P.) 

it 

Yirginicam. 

(1 

Trichomanes. 

132 

« 

ebenenm. 

Lycopodiam, 

laddalam. 

« 

thelypteroides. 

tt 

annotinom. 

it 

Filex-foemina. 

ft 

dendroideam. 

DickBonia, 

pnnctilobala. 

*t 

clayatam. 

Cystopteris, 

bnlbifera. 

tt 

FAUNA 

Quadrupedi, 


VespertiUo, 

prainosos. 

Mostela, 

Martesl 

(f 

Noyeboracensis. 

Pntorins, 

Tison. 

tt 

CarolinenBiB. 

« 

ynlgam. 

Sorez, 

breyicaadis. 

i( 

NoToboracenBis 

ScalopB, 

Canadensis. 

Mephitis, 

Americana. 

Condylora, 

longicandata. 

Fiber, 

ZibethiciiB. 

« 

macroora,  (1) 

Lepns, 

Ursiis, 

Americanns. 

M 

Virginianns. 

Procyon, 

lotor. 

Annoola, 

hirsatas. 

VolpeB. 

Myns. 

« 

albo-mfiMoens,  (S) 

Lyuciib, 

borealis? 

« 

• 

mfiiB. 

Mas, 

moscnloi. 

MoBtela, 

Canadensis,  (Dr.  Emmons.) 

u 

rattnt,  (Dr.  Emmons.) 

(1)  ThiB  iB  probably  tha  uiimal  mArlwd  Soalopi  Bxewtii,  by  Dr.  Btbd,  of  tha  fltaUttisoiilHi  laaA^ 

tlltlOtL. 

(2)  Tbe  A.  Albo-roftsoens  of  Bmznona,  hM  not  been  fbund  bine  totUMW  know,  ilnflt  It  WW  da 
•ezibod;  whkh IndioatM  tbat  it  wm  an  aoddental  yaziety. 
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Mas, 

decamaatu. 

Scinnu, 

Arctomys, 

monaz. 

u 

<i 

monaz,  (black  yar.) 

Pteromy, 

Scninis. 

lencotis. 

Gerbillos, 

II 

Yulplnas. 

Hystrix, 

Albino, 

albino. 

Hodsonins. 

striatos. 

YolacoUa. 

Canadensis. 

dorsata. 


Birdi, 


Falco, 

sparverios. 

Tnrdos, 

migratorins. 

fi 

colnmbarias. 

<( 

mnstelinns. 

<i 

falvns. 

II 

minor. 

II 

leacocephylns. 

II 

Wilsonu,  (A.  H.) 

tt 

,       halifldtoB. 

II 

aorocapillus. 

II 

borealis. 

Sylyia. 

coronata. 

II 

Uneatns. 

II 

acstiya. 

« 

peregrinos. 

u 

maculosa. 

Strix, 

fanerea. 

11 

Blackbnmiae. 

II 

nyctea. 

It 

icterocephala. 

It 

asio. 

« 

castanea. 

« 

Virginiana. 

« 

pinns,  (A.  H.) 

Stnnrns, 

ladoTicianns. 

(C 

Canadensis. 

Ictems, 

Baltimore. 

(t 

trichns,  (A.  H.) 

II 

phoenicens. 

11 

mbricapilla. 

II 

pecoris. 

Begnlns, 

calendnlns. 

<• 

agripennis. 

« 

tricolor. 

Qniscalns, 

versicolor. 

Troglodytes, 

asdon. 

II 

fermgineos. 

« 

breyirostris. 

Corvns, 

Americanns. 

(( 

hiemalis. 

(f 

cristatos. 

Sialia, 

Wilsomi. 

Pams, 

atricapallns. 

Emberisa, 

niyalie. 

Bombycilla, 

Carolinensis. 

II 

Americana,  (A.  H.) 

(1 

igarmla. 

Tanagra, 

rubra. 

Mnsdcapa, 

tyrannns. 

Fringilla, 

cyanea. 

fi 

atra. 

(( 

Pennsylyanica. 

<i 

yirens. 

(1 

graminea. 

II 

Acadica. 

t( 

melodia. 

II 

Minnta. 

« 

Bayanna. 

If 

mticilla. 

II 

hiemalis. 

Vireo, 

flayifrons,  (A.  H.) 

II 

Canadensis. 

<( 

Noyeboracensis. 

If 

socialis. 

(1 

gilyns,  (A.  Hopkins.) 

(( 

pnsilla,  (A.  H.) 

« 

oliyaceoos. 

« 

palnstris. 

II 

solitarins. 

« 

tristis. 

Tnidns, 

mfos. 

f( 

pinns,  (A.  H.) 

« 

feliyox. 

« 

iliaca 
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Fringilla, 

cardinalis  1 

Caprimalgas, 

Virginiaoas. 

<f 

LadoYiciana. 

Colamba, 

Carolinensis. 

« 

erythropthalma. 

(( 

migratoria. 

M 

pnrparea. 

Perdix, 

Virginiana. 

Coccyzos, 

eryopthalmas. 

Tetrao, 

ambellos. 

« 

Americanns. 

Ardea, 

herodias. 

Picas, 

anratos. 

tt 

minor,  (A.  H.) 

« 

pileatoB,  (J.  Darby.) 

tt 

yirescens. 

« 

erythrooephalas. 

Totanas, 

semipalmatns,  (A.  H.) 

it 

yarios. 

(( 

chloropygins. 

M 

villosns: 

« 

macolarios. 

« 

pabescens. 

Scolopax, 

Wilsonii  1 

« 

Canadennis. 

Rusticola, 

minor. 

Sitta, 

Carolinensis. 

Rallos, 

Yirginianos,  (A.  H.) 

« 

Canadensis. 

Podiceps,        ' 

cristatns. 

Certhia, 

yaria. 

ft 

mbricoUis  ? 

(( 

familiaris. 

Anser, 

Canadensis. 

Trochilos, 

colabris. 

Anas, 

obscnra,  (A.  H.) 

Alcedo, 

alcyon. 

tt 

sponsa. 

BOnindo, 

parpnrea. 

tt 

crecca. 

« 

Americana. 

Foligala, 

clangnla. 

tt 

fdlya. 

tt 

albeola,  (A.  H.) 

u 

riparia. 

Mergns, 

Merganser. 

Pypselns, 

pelasgins. 

Colymbos, 

gladalis. 

CaprimnlgoB, 

yodferos. 

BEPTILB8. 


Bmys, 


« 


Bntainia, 

Chiorosoma, 

Diadophis, 

Bascanion. 

Celate, 


Baaa, 


« 


« 


guttata.       Emys, 
picta.        Chelonnra, 

Serpents,* 


sirtalis, 

yemalifl. 

pnnctatns. 

constrictor. 

Ophibolos, 
Storeria, 
Nerodia, 
Crotalns, 

amoena. 

ixun 

pipiens. 
fontinalis. 
halecina. 

HyU, 

inscnlpta. 
serpentina. 


ezmuos. 

oedpito-macnlata. 

sipedon. 

dariasm. 


sylTBtiea. 

hoiiconenais  1 

TOTskx^r. 
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Bafo, 
Salamtndra, 


American  as 
erythronota. 

doraalis. 

coccinea. 


Salamandra, 


a 


salmonea. 
grannlata. 
bilineataf 


Fishes. 


Perca, 
Cottus, 

flayescens  ? 

viscosas  * 

BostoDiensis. 

Leaciflcas, 

Esox, 
Fimelodas, 
Salmo, 
Murena, 

cornatos. 

Catastomas, 

reticalatos. 

nebalosns. 

fontalis.  f 

Bostoniensis. 

Leaciscus, 

u 

■ 

argenteas. 

atronasus. 

atromacalatus. 

iyheUs.t 


Cyclas, 

partameia. 

Helix, 

elcctrina. 

<i 

dahia. 

Pupa, 

cnryidens,  (J.  E.  L.) 

Vitrina, 

pellucida,  (J.  E.  Long.) 

(( 

contracta. 

Helix, 

albolahris. 

Bulimns, 

labricati,  (J.  E.  L.) 

fi 

alternata. 

Saccinca, 

campestris. 

i( 

monodon. 

11 

ovalis. 

If 

ccUaria. 

II 

avara,  (J.  E.  L.) 

it 

Sayi. 

Planorbis, 

bicarinatas. 

II 

tridentata. 

(( 

hirsutus. 

fi 

striatella. 

(( 

dedectas,  (J.  E.  L.) 

•< 

pulchella. 

If 

parvas. 

u 

arborea. 

Pliysa, 

beterostropha. 

11 

faliginosa. 

11 

elongata. 

<l 

thyroidus. 

Limnoca, 

dcsidiosa. 

*Tbe  Cottus  \a  quite  abundant  in  our  coM  8treams,  and  offers  the  characteristics  of  at  least  two 
species  as  given  in  the  best  monogmpli ;  but  thc^e  differences  may  bo  the  result  of  age  or  sex. 

Since  writing  the  aboTO,  specimens  hare  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  of  Cambridge,  who 
writes:  **  They  liaTO  been  company!  with  those  in  l*rof  Agas.siz's  collection,  and  proTc  to  be  the 
cottus  vifcosus^  which  i''  synonymous  with  C.  gohio  of  Ayers,  C.  gracilis  of  Ueckel,  and  Uranoideft 
quiescens  of  De  Kay." 

t  If  we  have  not  two  specie.-*  of  trout,  then  the  S.  font&lis  presents  a  gpreat  variety  of  appearances. 
Some  have  been  taken  in  the  river  wrii^hinp  four  iKtunds.  The  Doloue  fontalis  of  Dekay  is  found 
here  This  probably  is  the  young  of  the  >S.  fontalis.  It  is  so  regarded  by  Professor  Agasrix.  It  has 
none  of  the  red  spots  of  the  trout,  and  the  fry  of  the  trout  id  sometimes  found  perfectly  marked, 
am.-iUer  tiiau  the  Baione.    This,  with  feverul  of  our  small  spfcies,  needs  careful  study. 

X  Thof«  not  found  in  Gould's  Ueport,  are,  according  to  Binney,  (Terrestrial  Moleusks  and  shells  of 
the  United  States.) 
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As  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  Hungary,  and  spent 
their  first  night  in  tents  on  that  foreign  soil,  the  old  Hildebrand,  Dietrich's 
vassal,  learns  of  their  arrival,  and  hastens  to  announce  it  to  his  master 
Dietrich,  with  his  faithful  band,  the  Wolfskins,  mount  their  steeds  and 
go  to  meet  the  strangers.  Hagen  sees  him  from  a  distance,  and  cries — 
^  rise,  noble  kings  and  lords  from  your  seats,  yonder  comes  a  royal  reti- 
nue ;  they  are  the  swifl  heroes  of  the  Amalungs,  he  of  Bern  is  their 
leader.''  And  the  Burgundian  Kings  rose  up  before  the  mighty  Theo- 
doric  and  his  band,  who  now  dismount  and  come  to  meet  them. 

"  All  welcome,  Gunther,  Gemot  and  Giselher,  welcome  Hagen,  Folker 
and  Dankwart ;  know  you  not  that  Kriemhild  weeps  bitterly  yet  for  the 
hero  of  the  land  of  the  Niehdungs  V*  "  She  may,"  answers  Hagen  in 
grim,  insolent  defiance,  ^^  she  may  weep  as  long  as  she  will ;  he  has  lain 
dead  many  a  year ;  she  may  cling  to  her  Hungarian  husband ;  Sigfried 
will  never  come  again,  he  was  buried  long  ago." 

<^  How  Sigfried  received  his  death-wound,"  replies  the  Grothic  king 
with  earnestness,  ''we  will  not  further  inquire;  it  is  enough,  that  as 
long  as  Frau  Kriemhild  lives,  some  great  evil  is  imminent  Do  you 
Hagen,  especially,  guard  yourself  from  it"  And  in  secret  conversation 
with  the  Burgundian  kings,  Dietrich  says  more  definitely,  that  he,  al- 
though he  knows  of  no  settled  plan  of  vengeance,  yet  knows  this  much, 
that  every  morning  Etzel's  wife  raises  loud  complaints  to  the  great  God 
in  Heaven  for  the  murdered  life  of  the  valiant  Sigfried. 

^  It  cannot  be  helped,"  answers  Folker,  the  bold  and  joyful  minstrel, 
''  let  us  journey  on  to  EtzeFs  court,  and  await  what  shall  befi^Jl  as  among 
the  Huns." 

And  now  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Burgundian  host  is  carried  to 
the  camp  and  court  of  the  Hungarian  king ;  Etzel  and  Ejreimhild  go  to 
the  window  to  see  them  enter;  then  appear  in  the  distance  the  weD 
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known  Bargnndian  escutcheons  and  eagle  helmets.  "Those  are  my 
relatives,"  cries  Kriemhild,  "  he  who  will  now  look  tamely  on,  let  him 
think  of  my  injury." 

The  Huns  crowd  around  in  order  to  see  pass  the  terrible  Hagen  of 
Tronei,  who  had  slain  Sigfried  of  the  Netherlands,  the  mightiest  of  he- 
roes, Frau  Kriemhild's  first  husband.  He  rides  upon  a  lofty  steed,  that 
dark-browed,  fear-inspiring  hero,  great  of  person,  and  flashing  his  dark 
angry  eye  on  the  spectators  far  and  near,  strong  as  iron  in  his  breast  and 
shoulders,  his  hair  mingled  with  gray,  and  the  lines  of  his  face  dark  and 
stem.  He  dismounts  and  steps  up  to  Dietrich,  who  here  also  bids  him 
welcome. 

Then  Etzel  [Attila]  asks  from  the  window,  "  who  is  that  mighty  hero 
who  stands  yonder  near  Dietrich  ?"  And  an  old  Burgundian,  who  had 
come  into  the  country  with  Eriemhild,  answers :  **  It  is  he  of  Tronei. 
Aldrian  was  his  father,  he  seems  very  gentle  now  with  Dietrich,  but  he 
is  a  man  of  grimest  courage."  And  the  king  remembers  the  times  long 
past  when  Aldrian  too,  had  been  at  his  court,  and  Hagen  and  Walter  of 
Wasichenstein,  had  practised  with  him,  himself  then  a  youth,  joyous 
knightly  exercises.  Bloodiest  reality  was  now  to  take  the  place  of  those 
joyfiil,  youthful  sports. 

The  crowd  of  inferior  nobility  with  the  servants,  were  lodged  in  a 
vineyard  and  put  under  the  care  and  commands  of  Dankwart ;  the  higher 
nobility  go  with  the  kings  to  the  court  of  Attila's  palace.  In  the  crowd 
in  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,  Hagen  finds  Folker,  and  in  the  convic- 
tion that  everything  is  now  hastening  to  a  bloody  end,  those  two  boldest 
heroes  of  the  Burgundian  host  knit  together  the  death-alliance ;  before 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  palace  they  sit  down  upon  a  stone  bench, 
while  the  Huns  stand  around  looking  at  the  two  mighties  in  astonished 
but  reverent  silence.  Also  Ejriemhild  sees  from  her  window  her  mortal 
enemy  sitting  there,  as  it  were,  in  her  presence,  and  she  breaks  out  into 
angry  tears,  and  to  the  question  of  her  attendants,  what  agitates  her,  she 
answers  by  beseeching  her  faithful  vassals  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
great  sorrow  which  Hagen  had  caused  her.  Sixty  men  arose  in  order 
to  slay  Hagen  and  Folker,  and  at  the  head  of  this  number  Eriemhild 
herself,  encircled  by  ihe  royal  crown,  descends  into  the  court  to  draw 
from  Hagen's  own  mouth  a  confession  of  his  murderous  deed,  as  a  testi- 
mony for  her  train.  ^  He  is  so  bold  and  insolent,"  said  she,  ^  he  will 
not  deny  it,  and  then  whatever  may  happen  to  him  will  result  from  his 

own  confession."  • 

10 
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Folker  draws  Hagen's  attention  to  the  armed  band  descending  the 
steps,  and  the  latter  cries  out,  glowing  with  anger  and  battle  courage, 
^  I  know  well  that  all  this  concerns  me  alone,  yet  before  those  there,  I 
could  ride  back  unharmed  to  Burgundy.  But  Folker,  -tell  me,  will  jou 
stand  by  me  in  this  hot  conflict  in  faithful  love,  as  I  shall  stand  by  you  ?* 
'*So  long  as  I  shall  live,"  is  Folker's  answer;  '^and  though  all  the  he- 
roes of  the  Huns  should  attack  us  alone,  I  will  not  go  a  foot's  breath 
from  you."  "  God  reward  you,  noble  Folker — what  need  I  more  ?  Let 
them  come  on,  those  armed  minions,"  said  Hagen.  And  this  faithful  al- 
liance of'  friendship  between  Folker  and  Hagen,  which  continues  now 
through  the  whqle  coming  contest,  pours  into  our  hearts  a  drop  of  tender 
reconciliation  with  the  fearful  man  who  would  otherwise  seem  to  us  al- 
most monstrous. 

At  this  moment  Kriemhild  steps  up  to  the  two  men.  Folker  bethinks 
himself  to  rise  before  the  Queen,  but  Hagen  keeps  sitting  in  stem  defi- 
ance, that  no  one  may  suppose  that  he  fears.  Yet  with  this  insolent  con- 
tempt of  good  manners,  he  fiercely  connects  a  second,  a  far  more  insolent 
scorn.  He  lays  across  his  knee,  just  as  Kriemhild  comes  up,  a  gleaming 
sword,  on  whose  jeweled  hilt  an  emerald,  greener  than  the  grass,  shone 
forth.  J2  wcu  Sigfiied^s  swords  the  famous  legendary  Bahntrng.  Kriem- 
hild recognized  it  at  once.  There  were  the  golden  hangings,  the  sheath 
wrought  with  red,  which  she  had  so  oflen  seen  on  Sigfried's  side.  For 
six  and  twenty  years  her  grief  had  not  been  so  aroused  as  now.  Fright- 
fully was  the  wound  torn  open  by  him  who  had  first,  given  it  Close  to 
the  feet  of  the  defiant,  still  seated  hero,  Kriemhild  steps  aiid  ofifers  him 
friendy  greeting.  '^  Who  sent  after  you.  Sir  Hagen,  that  you  should 
come  hither?  Tou  know  well  what  you  have  done  to  me."  ^I^oooe 
sent  after  me,"  answers  Hagen,  ^'  three  kings  have  been  invited  hither, 
they  are  my  masters,  I  their  vassal ;  where  they  are  there  am  L"  "  Yet 
you  know,"  continues  Kriemhild,  ^  why  I  hate  you.  You  have  slain 
Sigfried,  and  on  that  account  I  have  to  weep  till  my  dying  day." 
'<  What's  the  use  of  parleying,"  shouts  the  grim  Hagen,  '<  yes,  I  Hagen,  1 
slew  Sigfried  the  mighty,  because  Frau  Kriemhild  insulted  the  beautiful 
Brunhild.  Avenge  it«now  he  who  will ;  I  confess  I  have  done  you  great 
injury."  . 

Thus  was  the  war  for  life  and  death  declared,%at  it  did  not  inmiedi- 

ately  begin.    The  sixty  Huns  who  surround  Kriemhild,  do  not  Tentore 

.  to  attack  the  two  Grerman  heroes  who  sit  there  before  them ;  the  grim 

.Hagen  with  Sigfried's  sword,  and  ib§  bold  minstrd,  Folker,  wHL 
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sword-fiddle-bow  which  lies  on  the  stone  bench  near  him,  inspire  in 
them  fear  and  terror.  Quietly  the  two  rise  up,  when  they  see  that  no 
one  dares  to  attack  them,  and  walk  with  Rrm  step  to  the  royal  Hall 
where  their  masters  are,  in  order  to  protect  them  and  stand  by  them  to 
the  death.  There  in  the  regal  Hall  appears  Eriemhild  shortly  afler,  to 
greet  her  brothers  aad  relations,  yet  only  Giselher,  the  youngest,  receives 
the  shake  of  the  hand  and  the  kiss ;  and  when  Ragen  marks  this,  he 
binds  his  helmet  closer. 

Eriemhild  inquires  next  after  her  treasure,  the  Nibelunyenhoriy 
whether  they  have  brought  this  with  them  as  they  ought.  **  The  Nibel- 
ungenhort,"  replies  Hagen,  "  my  masters  have  sunk  in  the  Rhine,  where 
it  will  remain  till  the  day  of  doom ;"  and  he  adds  scornfully,  that  he  has 
had  enough  to  do  to  bring  his  shield,  his  helmet,  his  greaves  and  his 
sword,  from  the  Rhine  hither. 

When  aflerwards  Eriemhild,  as  was  usual  in  friendly  visits,  asked 
them  to  give  up  their  arms,  that  she  might  take  them  into  her  keeping, 
Hagen  refuses,  and  Eriemhild  knows  by  this  that  the  Burgundians  must 
have  been  warned  against  possible  accidents.  ^  Who  has  done  this  ?"  she 
asks.  Then  the  noble  king  of  the  Goths  steps  firmly  and  proudly  up  to 
her  and  says :  *'  I  am  the  one,  I  have  warned  them ;  and  you  will  hardly 
avenge  this  warning  on  me."  And  before  the  open,  keen  eye  of  Dietrich, 
Eriemhild  restrained  her  lust  of  vengeance  ;  she  went  silently  out,  cast- 
ing however  towards  her  enemies,  looks  like  the  missiles  of  war. 

As  soon  now  as  Etzel  also  had  received  his  guests,  they  went  to  their 
rest ;  and  the  horror  which  had  clouded  the  day,  pressed  from  the  youngest 
of  the  heroes,  the  newly  betrothed  Giselher,  an  exclamation  of  grief  over 
their  impending  death,  as  he  entered  into  the  broad  sleeping  hall.  But 
EEagen  and  his  sworn  companion  in  life  and  death,  Folker,  refuse  to 
sleep,  but  keep  guard  before  the  sleeping  hall  of  their  masters.  There 
stand  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night,  and  in  the  still  deeper  darkness 
of  hastening  fate,  the  two  giant  forms  silently  and  motionless  before  the 
halL  Yet  once  more  Folker  seizes  his  dear  lyre,  and  bids  its  clear  tones 
resound  out  into  the  night  It  was  a  Farewell  to  Life,  which  he  played 
in  calm,  sweet  notes.  It  was  the  requiem  of  the  kings  and  the  nobles, 
the  requiem  of  the  Burgundian  race,  yet  was  it  the  joyful  requiem  of 
stem  heroes  who  keep  their  love  for  battle,  their  courage  and  their  ffood 
faith  till  the  very  end. 

During  the  night  a  band  of  Huns  endeavor  to  surprise  the  sleepers. 
Hagen's  terrible  voice  frightens  them  back.    They  retire  when  they  find 
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they  are  observed.  The  next  day  when  the  knightly  games,  the  tourna- 
ments are  held,  the  Hame  of  battle  threatens  to  break  out  again,  when 
Folker  takes  the  game  in  earnest  and  slays  a  Hun.  But  Etzel,  with  a 
strong  hand  prevents  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Once  more  Kriemhild  attempts  to  gain,  at  first  the  old  Hildebrand,  and 
then  Dietrich,  to  avenge  her  on  Hagen ;  but  both  decline  to  fulfill  her  ur- 
gent requet^t :  who  glays  the  Nibelungs  says  Hildebrand,  must  do  it  with- 
out me  ;  and  Dietrich  reminds  Kriemheld  that  her  relatives  had  come  in 
good  faith,  that  he  himself  had  experienced  no  injury  from  them,  and 
that  Sigfried  must  remain  unavenged  by  his  hand. 

Then  at  last  by  great  promises,  Kriemhild  gains  Blodel,  her  husband's 
brother,  to  attack  the  inferior  vassals  lodged  in  the  vineyard,  under  the 
command  of  Dankwart.  The  surprise  was  to  take  place  immediately, 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  Kriemhild  goes  quietly  to  the  feast  already  pre- 
pared in  the  hall,  where  the  kings  and  their  nearest  companions  were 
already  collected.  Thither  she  orders  her  attendants  to  bring  also  her 
young  son  Ortlieb,  now  fifteen  years  old,  and  to  introduce  him  to  his 
uncles,  and  to  commend  him  to  their  love,  and  also  to  their  future  edu- 
cating care  in  Burgundy.  But  the  untameable  Hagen  breaks  out  in  the 
boundless  spite  which  he  bears  to  the  mother  :  "  Let  not  the  young  king 
expect  long  life  ;  one  will  certainly  never  see  me  pay  court  to  Ortlieb." 
Etzttl  hears  with  astonishment,  all  present  hear  with  astonishment  the  bold 
defiance  of  Hagen,  but  before  they  can  reflect  and  conclude  what  is  best 
to  be  done,  the  long  threatening  storm  bursts  out  in  its  first  terrible  bolt 

While  the  lords  are  still  at  table,  Blodel,  Prince  of  the  Huns,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  goes  down  to  the  vineyard  with  an  armed  band,  and 
announces  to  Dankwart  that  he  shall  take  vengeance  on  kim,  Hagem'i 
brother,  for  the  murder  of  Sigfried.  As  an  answer,  Dankwart  strikes  off 
his  head  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  band  of  the  slain  Blodel 
press  now  on  the  Burgundian  vassals ;  these  defend  themselves,  and  a 
fearful  fight  takes  place,  until  greater  hosts  of  Huns  come  on,  by  whom 
the  Burgundians  are  slain  one  by  one ;  only  Dankwart  cuts  his  way 
through  with  the  loss  of  his  shield ;  hastens  to  the  royal  hall,  pushes 
back  the  sentinels  who  guard  the  entrance,  and  reaches  the  inner  door. 

Covered  with  blood,  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  Dankwart  shouts 
into  the  hall  with  a  powerful  voice  :  "  Why  sit  you  here,  brother  Hagen  ? 
I  summon  you  and  God  in  Heaven  in  our  extremity  ;  knights  and  vassals 
together  lie  slain  in  the  vineyard." 

^*  Guard  the  door,  Dankwart,  that  no  one  escape  from  here,''  cries  o«t 
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Hagen,  and  instantly  springs  up  in  fiercest  wrath :  ''  now  will  we  drink 
to  Memory  and  pour  out  the  King's  wine/'*  and  the  drawn  sword  gleams 
in  his  sinewy  hand :  one  stroke,  and  the  head  of  the  innocent  Ortlieb 
falls  into  his  mother's  lap ;  a  second,  and  the  tutor  of  the  lad  lies  at 
Hagen's  feet ;  a  third  strikes  off  from  the  minstrel  Werbel,  who  had 
invited  the  Burgundians  to  Hungary,  his  right  hand  from  the  wrist ;  this 
for  bearing  such  a  message.  Enraged  rises  Folker  also,  then  Gunther, 
Gemot  and  at  last  Giselher,  and  united  they  attack  the  Huns  who  are 
present,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  vassals  slain  in  the  vineyard. 
One  afler  another  falls  in  his  blood,  and  the  hall  is  covered  with  corpses. 
Folker  takes  his  stand  with  Dankwart  at  the  door  in  order  to  help  hirn 
withstand  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  witl^out,  who  are  pressing  for  entrance. 
<<  The  hands  of  two  heroes,"  shouts  he  to  Hagen,  *'  lock  this  door  firmer 
than  a  thousand  bolts." 

In  the  wild  tumult  of  the  fight,  Eriemhild  calls  in  terror  to  Dietrich 
for  protection,  and  the  King  of  the  Goths,  who  was  not  ready  to  be  the 
instrument  of  grim  vengeance,  is  quickly  ready  to  fulfill  the  duty  he  owes 
to  a  lady,  a  Queen,  the  wife  of  his  host  and  protector.  Dietrich  raises 
his  powerful  voice  to  a  far-resounding  call  which  echoes  through  the 
whole  castle  like  the  trumpet  of  battle :  the  noise  of  weapons  ceases  an 
instant,  and  Dietrich  demands  peace  for  himself  and  his  men,  as  having 
no  share  in  the  quarrel ;  he  demands  to  withdraw.  Gunther  answers 
that  he  has  to  do  only  with  his  enemies,  those  who  have  slain  his  vassals, 
all  others  can  go ;  and  Etzel  with  Kriemhild,  Budiger,  Dietrich's  men 
and  Dietrich  himself  leave  the  hall.  They  are  scarcely  gone  when  the 
battle  begins  anew,  and  soon  all  the  vassals  of  Etzelare  slain.  The  Bur- 
gundians in  the  hall  throw  the  bodies  down  the  steps  before  the  door. 

Then  Hagen  steps  proudly  to  the  door  and  mocks  the  gray  Etzel  for 
having  withdrawn  from  the  fight,  and  not  like  his  masters  been  the  fore- 
most in  it ;  he  mocks  Kriemhild  for  having  married  the  second  time ;  and 
Folker  too  joins  his  scorning  word — greater  cowards  than  the  Huns  he 
had  never  seen.  Then  Kriemhild  promises  to  fill  Etzel's  shield  with  gold 
for  whoever  will  slay  Hagen  and  bring  his  head  to  her. 

The  first  who  attempts  to  press  into  the  hall  and  to  fight  with  Hagen, 
is  the  noble  Iringj  Margrave  of  Denmark.     He  hurls  his  lance  at  Hagen, 

*  According  to  an  old  heathen  costom,  at  the  end  of  thefsast,  a  gohlet  was  emptied 
in  memory  of  the  dead ;  to  now  this  feast  is  coocladed  with  a  memorial  dranght  to 
Bisfried ;  bat  the  drink  was  blood,  and  swords  were  the  goblet :  the  Kind's  wine  was 
royal  blood. 
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and  then  seizes  his  sword,  and  the  inner  courts  of  the  palace  resound 
with  the  blows  which  fall  on  helm  and  shield  ;  but  Iring  cannot  conquer 
Hagen,  and  so  by  a  spring  he  falls  on  Folker,  then  on  Gunther,  then  on 
Gremot,  and  at  last  on  Giselher ;  the  latter  strikes  the  wearied  warrior  to 
the  earth ;  but  he  rises  again,  rushes  anew  on  Hagen,  and  this  time  gives 
him  a  deep  wound  with  his  sword  Waske,  Enraged  by  the  wound, 
Hagen  now  falls  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  giant  powers  on  the 
Dane,  and  drives  him  down  the  steps  with  mighty  blows,  causing  the  red 
sparks  to  fly  from  his  helmet.  Kriemhild  herself  takes  his  shield,  while 
he  repairs  his  helm  and  cools  the  metal  rings  of  his  mail  in  the  evening 
wind.  Then  he  arms  anew  and  plunges  again  upon  Hagen  ;  again  the 
castle  echoes  with  the  sword  strokes,  and  like  red  flames  fly  the  sparks 
from  helm  and  shield,  when  a  thrust  from  Hagen  pierces  through  the 
shield  and  helm  of  the  Dane ;  and  while  the  latter  confused  by  the 
wound,  ceases  his  strokes,  Hagen  hurls  a  spear  through  his  head.  The 
hero  sinks  to  the  earth-,  and  when  they  draw  out  the  spear,  he  dies.  His 
companions  surround  him  with  loud  lamentations,  and  then  in  a  body 
storm  the  hall  to  avenge  him  on  Hagen ;  but  in  vain ;  not  only  the 
knights  are  slain  on  the  steps  by  the  fierce  Burgundians,  but  their  leaders 
also  fall,  Irnfrid,  of  Thuringia,  by  Folker's,  and  Hawart  by  Hagen's  hand. 

Evening  draws  on  over  the  hideous  strife,  night  puts  a  period  to  the 
bloody  tumult,  and  a  dull  silence  follows  the  wild  confusion ;  only  the 
trickling  of  blood  is  heard,  which  in  little  rills  drops  through  the  crevices 
from  the  hall  down  into  the  court  The  tired  warriors  in  the  hall  lay 
aside  their  shields  and  unbind  their  helms.  Only  Hagan  and  Folker 
remain  armed  to  protect  their  masters.  Wearied  by  the  hot,  murderous 
strife,  which  had  lasted  from  noon  into  the  night,  and  certain  of  their 
doom,  these  prefer  a  speedy  death  to  the  long  battle  and  death  straggle 
which  must  come.  They  demand  a  parley,  and  request  to  be  allowed  to 
come  out  on  the  plain,  and,  beset  by  the  whole  hostile  host,  to  find  in  a 
wild,  murderous  battle,  a  speedy,  heroic,  glorious  death. 

But  Kriemhild  is  afraid  the  victim  of  her  vengeance  may  escape  her, 
and  she  denies  the  request.  Then  the  love  of  young  life  speaks  oat 
once  more  in  Giselher,  the  youngest  of  Kriemhild's  brothers,  who  was 
still  a  boy  when  Sigfried  was  slain.  ''Ah!  beautiful  sister,"  he  ad- 
dresses her,  ''  did  I  expect  to  see  this  great  woe  when  thou  didst  invite 
me  from  the  Rhine  hither  ?  How  have  I  deserved  death  in  a  foreiga 
land  ?  I  was  always  faithful  to  thee,  and  never  did  thee  wrong ;  I  hoped 
to  find  thee  gentle  and  kind  to  me ;  let  me  die  at  omm^  if  I  moat  diie.? 
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Then  Kriemhild  desires,  for  the  plea  of  her  brother  touches  her  heart 
that  they  should  surrender  Hagen  alone.  ''  As  for  you,  you  shall  live, 
for  you  are  my  brothers,  and  children  of  one  mother."  "  We  die  with 
Hagen,"  crie^  Gemot,  "  even  were  there  a  thousand  of  us  of  one  family." 
•*  We  will  die  with  Hagen,  since  we  must  die,"  cries  Giselher,  "  we  will 
keep  faith  with  our  vassals  even  in  death." 

After  this  vain  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  murderer  and  speedily 
cool  her  -vengeance  in  his  blood,  the  rage  of  the  unhappy  Kriemhild 
flames  up  anew ;  she  orders  fire  to  be  set  to  the  hall,  and  soon  the  red 
waves  of  flame,  fanned  by  the  wind  to  a  conflagration,  stream  high  up 
into  the  night  heavens.  Smoke  and  heat,  and  the  brands  falling  from  the 
roof  down  into  the  hall,  torment  the  confined  heroes  almost  to  death 
raging  thirst  increases  the  unspeakable  pain,  and  in  despair,  when  Hagen 
hears  their  loud  complaints  of  the  unendurable  thirst,  he  counsels  them 
to  slake  it  in  blood.  This  fearful  counsel  is  followed ;  the  dead  must 
with  their  blood  quicken  the  living  for  the  last  conflict  Thicker  and 
thicker  fall  the  smoking  ruins  down  upon  the  warriors ;  they  place  them- 
selves by  the  stone  walls  of  the  hall,  and  protect  themselves  by  their  good 
shields  against  the  hostile  elements  as  before  against  hostile  men. 

At  last  the  short  summer  night  is  past ;  a  cool  morning  wind  precedes 
the  rising  sun,  the  wood-work  of  the  hall  is  burnt  out,  and  amid  the 
smoking  ruins  the  grim  warriors  stand  in  the  ruddy  dawn,  ready  for  the 
death  struggle  of  their  new,  their  last  day.  The  conflict  begins  anew, 
anew  with  the  same  .issue.  The  hall  cannot  be  entered,  the  corpses  of 
slain  Huns  cover  the  steps  by  hundreds. 

Then  at  length,  the  king  of  the  Huns  turns  to  his  last  resource,  to  his 
last  hope,  to  the  noble  Rudiger  of  Bechlam.  And  now  the  faithful 
Margrave  is  made  sensible  of  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  without  sus- 
picion thirteen  years  before  at  Worms ;  he  is  reminded  of  his  services  to 
his  king,  for  whom  he  had  won  in  the  exercise  of  his  vassal  duty  to  this 
queen,  who  now  caused  them  so  much  sorrow.  If  he  refusei  his  service 
to  his  queen,  to  avenge  her  by  attacking  the  Burgundians,  he  breaks  his 
good  faith,  and  his  life,  which  was  consecrated  to  true  and  fiuthful  ser- 
vice, is  exposed  to  everlasting  disgrace.  If  he  obeys  the  summons  of  his 
king,  who  appeals  to  his  vassal  faith^-of  his  queen,  who  appeals  to  his 
oath — then  he  uses  treachery,  treachery  to  those  whom  he  has  guided 
hither  as  friends  and  companions,  to  whom  he  has  promised  good  faith 
and  aid,  to  whom  he  has  betrothed  his  daughter,  and  then  he  loses  his  sauL 

Then  follows  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  soul  which  is  to  choose,  which 
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must  choose  between  Faithlesmess  and  TVeachery,  Then  we  see  a  strong, 
faithful  German  heart  tremble  to  its  inmost  core  in  the  agony  of  dcmUy 
and  the  noble  heart  breaks  long  before  it  receives  the  death-thrust.  The 
life  of  the  bodj  he  offers  up  as  a  victim  to  goad  faith  towards  his  master, 
he  offers  on  the  same  altar  also  his  souL  His  men  arm,  and  he  goes, 
his  shield  at  his  feet,  to  the  door  of  the  haU  in  order,  that  he  maj  keep 
one  plighted  faith,  to  renounce  the  others  and  to  summon  the  Burgundians 
to  a  death-struggle  with  himself.  But  the  last  battle  is  a  dreadful  one  to 
the  heart  of  the  fidelity -loving,  faith-keeping  hero.  Even  the  friends  bj 
whose  hand  he  must  fall,  remind  him  of  the  plighted  troth  bj  which  he 
had  led  them  into  the  land  of  ruin.  Giselher  cherishes  a  last  hope  that 
the  father  of  his  betrothed  will  keep  his  troth  te  them,  and  biing  them 
deliverance.  Instead  of  that,  Rudiger  must  announce  that  he  wishes  to 
be  free  of  his  promise,  and  brings  not  protection  and  aid,  but  bloody  bat- 
tle and  bloody  death. 

But  the  old  faiths  the  faith  of  vassals,  must  take  precedence  of  the  new 
faith,  the  faith  of  friendship  ;  the  Burgundians  knew  that  well,  and 
therefore  with  stout  heart  they  discard  the  faith  of  friendship  to  keep 
rojfal  faith  with  their  vassals ;  with  stout  heart  also  Giselher  bids  fare- 
well to  love,  which  his  royal  faith  demands  him  to  give  up  forever.  Bat 
still  a  token  of  the  now  broken  friendship  is  passed  between  the  com- 
batants who  were  once  in  alliance ;  as  a  death  gifl,  Rudiger  passes  over 
his  own  shield  to  Hagen,  instead  of  that  which  Frau  Gh>telind  had  given 
him — and  the  battle  begins.  Hagen,  Folker  and  Giselher  give  back  first 
in  the  strife,  but  Gremot  hastens  his  men  to  their  aid,  and  attacks  Rudiger. 
Rudiger  gives  Gkmot  a  mortal  wound  in  the  head,  and  the  last  stroke 
which  Gemot  serves  with  Rudiger's  sword  is  Rudiger's  death  strcie. 
Both  heroes  sink  down  in  death  together. 

The  palaces  and  towers  re-echo  with  the  lamentations  over  the  fallen 
and  glorious  Prince  Rudiger ;  so  that  Dietrich  of  Bern,  who  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  conflict,  sent  a  messenger  to  inquire  after  the  cause  of 
the  melancholy  cries.  When  he  brings  back  intelligence  of  Rudiger's 
death,  deep  horror  seizes  the  GU)thic  King,  and  he  dispatches  the  oU 
Hildebrand  to  ask  the  Burgundians  themselves  why  they  bad  slain  Bo* 
diger.  Bound  to  avenge  Rudiger's  death,  and  contrary  to  Dietrich's 
order,  all  his  vassals  of  the  Gothic  stock  arm  themselves ;  and  when 
Hildebrand  learns  from  Hagen  that  the  deed  is  really  done,  he  demands 
the  body  of  the  noble  Margrave  for  funeral  rites  and  burial.  Soom  is 
the  answer  from  the  Burgundians,  and  especially  from  Folker.    Then 
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the  Amalungs,  the  giant  Gothic  heroes,  seize  their  swords,  and  a  frightful 
carnage  commences,  in  which  Folker  the  joyous  minstrel  lies  slain  by 
Hildebrand*8  mighty  hand ;  in  which  Giselher  and  the  Grothic  Prince 
Wolfhart  give  each  the  other  mortal  wounds;  and  Hagen  to  avenge  Folker's 
death,  plunges  on  Hildebrand  with  such  mighty  blows  of  Balmungy  Sig- 
fried's  sword,  as  compel  him  wounded  to  give  way,  and  to  return  alone, 
for  all  the  rest  have  fallen,  to  Dietrich.  In  the  royal  hall  stand  solitary, 
above  the  corpses  of  their  brothers  and  companions,  Gunther  and  Hagcn. 

Then  Dietrich  goes  alone  to  the  last  battle.  The  two  only  remaining 
Burgundians,  Gunther  and  Hagen,  stand  solitary  and  sternly  outside  the 
halL  Dietrich  summons  them  to  surrender  to  his  lash,  but  proud  and 
death-defiant  Hagen  hurls  back  the  summons,  he  doesn't  surrender  to  a 
whip  till  his  Nibelungen  sword  is  broken.  Dietrich  fights  with  Hagen, 
gives  him  a  deep  wound,  seizes  him  with  his  giant  arms,  presses  the 
muscular  shoulders  together  with  a  lion's  grip,  binds  him  and  leads  him 
to  Kriemhild.  A  similar  combat  with  Gunther  issues  similarly.  Die- 
trich recommends  to  the  queen  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  men,  and  sadly 
departs. 

But  Kriemhild  must  drain  the  cup  of  vengeance  to  the  very  bottom.  If 
Hagen  will  return  to  her  the  Nibelungen  treasure,  she  will  spare  his  life. 
But  the  hero  of  Tronei,  though  mortally  wounded  and  lying  in  igno- 
minious bonds,  yet  preserves  his  defiance  and  his  faith.  ^  So  long  as  one 
of  my  masters  is  alive,  I  will  not  tell  you  where  the  treasure  is."  Then 
the  pitiless  sister  orders  the  head  of  Gunther  to  be  struck  off,  and  carries 
it  to  Hagen  by  the  hair  And  Hagen,  he  quietly  says :  ^  Now  is  the 
noble  king  of  the  Burgundians  dead,  and  Giselher  too,  and  Gemot.  No  one 
now  knows  of  the  treasure  but  God  and  myself;  from  you,  cruel  woman, 
will  it  be  concealed  forever."  "  Now  then,"  said  Kriemhild,  **  I  have 
the  sword  of  my  Sigfried  which  he  wore  when  I  last  saw  him."  She 
draws  it  out  of  the  sheath,  and  Sigfried's  sword  avenges  Sigfried's  death 
by  the  hand  of  the  bloody  queen  of  the  Hans,  the  once  graceful  and 
meek,  the  once  faithful  and  loving  Kriemhild. 

Then  the  old  Hildebrand  rises  in  anger,  that  the  mercy  which  his  mas- 
ter had  recommended  to  the  queen  had  been  so  disregarded,  and  he  avenges 
Hagen's  death  on  the  woman  of  vengeance.  With  a  piteous  cry  Kriem- 
hild sinks  to  the  earth  near  the  corpse  of  her  mortal  enemy,  herself  a 
corpse.  In  sorrow,  so  the  poem  concludes,  was  ended  the  king's  royal 
feast,  as  always  joy  turns  to  sorrow  at  last 
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Up  in  the  Couktrt,  Mat,  1858. 

Mb.  Editob  : — The  man  who,  when  expostulated  with  for  allowing 
his  wife  to  beat  him,  excused  himself  hj  saying  that  it  amused  her  and 
did  not  hurt  him  at  all,  manifested  a  philosophy  worthy  of  a  better  cause ; 
a  philosophy  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  Quis  is  exercising  tonight,  in 
writing  this  epistle.  For  while  I  anticipate  the  dolorous  complaints  of 
sundry  readers,  as  they  find  another  missiye  from  the  '^  member  from 
Cranberry  Centre,"  I  announce  the  negative  virtue  in  advance,  ij  stating 
that  while  this  letter  will  fill  up  a  space  in  the  Quarterly,  it  will  not  hart 
any  one  ;  and  therefore,  before  going  to  bed,  (we  ^  to  bed  in  the  country, 
not  retire,)  I  will  ^  make  a  few  feeble  remarks.** 

The  town  clock  has  just  said  ten,  and  my  two  wax  candles  are  half 
burned  down,  and  if  under  these  circumstances  I  can  spin  a  yam,  no 
small  amount  of  credit  is  due  me. 

All  the  day  I  have  been  writing  of  things  which  transpired  in  16S8 
and  thereabouts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bridge  over  the  intervening  space, 
and  write  in  the  present  tense,  and  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  would 
take  me  so  long  to  get  back  again  to  my  work  in  the  mornings  that  the 
day  would  be  far  spent  in  useless  travel,  which  I  conceive  would  be  a 
labor  which  would  bring  forth  but  little.  Still,  if  I  can  pick  up  the  ^  oddi 
and  ends"  of  ideas  and  dovetail  them  together,  the  result  may  be  worth 
the  trial  I  suppose  that  mental  architecture,  like  material,  has  its  chips 
and  rubbish.  In  the  rounding  of  comers,  and  in  the  reducing  of  angles, 
and  in  the  fitting  of  particular  thoughts  for  particular  places,  little  ideas 
are  knocked  ofi^,  half  formed  fancies  thrown  aside,  oonoeits  unduly  prom- 
inent removed,  until  the  mental  chip-basket  is  filled  with  refuse  lQBil)er| 
and  the  original  conception  is  appropriately  finished.  Whoever  woricsin 
mental  lumber  will  in  course  of  time  accumulate  a  mass  of  splintned 
ideas  and  shattered  fancies,  good  for  nothing  but  to  fill  the  intersticses  be*  ( 
tween  great  thoughts.  So,  Mr.  Editor,  let  this  letter  be  the  chips  and 
fragments  sandwiched  between  the  wise  and  mighty  utterances  of  jour 
other  contributors. 
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The  mental,  as  well  as  the  physical  man,  has  his  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  his  rocking  chair  and  cheerful  room.  Throwing  off  the  strait 
jacket  of  rigid  thought,  a  comfortable  feeling  comes  over  us  as  we  lapse 
into  the  robes  of  easy  contemplation,  and  with  feet  held  out  to  the 
warm  fires  of  imagination  indulge  in  reveries  of  every  description.  If 
80  be,  let  thoughts  chase  each  other  through  the  mind,  let  nonsense  play 
"  hide  and  seek"  with  reason,  let  the  soUnds  of  sorrow  be  answered  in  an 
echo  of  pleasure,  let  the  clouds  of  seriousness  cover  the  sunlight  of  jollity, 
or  a  blaze  of  glory  follow  an  eclipse  of  despair ;  there  is  pleasure  in  it 
alL  Mixed  thoughts  make  good  mental  food,  as  mixed  liquors  make  good 
punch.  This^  true,  and  therefore  if  my  sermon  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  this  text,  do  not  be  surprised. 

Before  opening  my  desk  to  write,  this  evening,  conversation  had  been 
on  various  literary  matters  originally  suggested  by  sundry  errors  in  a 
proof  sheet  I  was  correcting.  (With  this  kind  of  labor,  worthy  editors, 
you  are,  or  should  be  somewhat  acquainted.)  *^  Jemima"  had  been  printed 
^  Jeremiahy^  thereby  engendering  some  confusion  in  the  matrimonial  rela- 
tion, and  in  another  place,  a  church  and  society,  after  strenuous  exertion, 
had  become  possessed  of  a  korse  instead  of  a  house.  Many  people  think 
that  accuracy  is  possible  in  printing,  but  illustrious  proof-companions, 
of  even  fourth  proof,  we  know  better,  do  we  not  ?  This  last  clause,  by  the 
way,  is  very  much  like  a  prayer  once  made  by  an  old  minister  in  Dover, 
this  State,  whose  eccentricity  was  as  great  as  his  piety  was  real.  In  early 
life  he  had  given  some  attention  to  medicine.  One  morning  in  church, 
^e  prayed,  by  request,  for  a  sick  man,  and  in  this  manner : — "  But  O 
Lord,  we  pray,  if  it  be  thy  holy  will  that  .he  may  recover,  although  we 
who  are  acquainted  in  medical  matters  know  thai  he  cannot  /"  And  again, 
this  is  similar  to  a  sentence  in  the  prayer  of  a  Professor  in  a  college  not 
far  west  from  Williams,  commencing : — "  Although  it  may  seem  paradox- 
ical unto  thecy  0  Lordy  neverthelessy  Sfc"  Hood's  printers,  who  turned  all 
his  roses  into  noses,  and  his  happiness  into  pappiness,  could  not  surpass 
some  of  the  curious  errors  which  I  find  day  by  day  as  I  look  over  the 
printed  sheet. 

As  conversation  ran  on,  it  hit  upon  authors,  and  then  your  humble  ser- 
vant had  the  pleasure  of  telling  a  new  anecdote,  and  he  trusts  that  he 
dees  no  harm  by  letting  it  see  daylight  through  the  Quarterly.  Not  long 
after  Charles  Sumner's  return  from  Europe,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
one  of  a  quartette  dinner  table,  of  which  he  was  also  one.  In  the  course 
of  the  very  agreeable  '*  table  talk,"  Mr.  Sumner  related  an  incident  oi 
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Thackeray  and  the  '*  Virginians"  which  increased  the  dissatisfaction  I  had 
already  experienced  in  attempting  to  read  that  story.     As  Mr.  Samner 
was  driving  through  Pell  Mell  ( London)  in  a  hansom,  he  noticed  a  horse- 
man ahead  of  him  very  much   resembling   Thackeray.     "  Thackeray, 
Thackeray,"  said  Mr.  Sumner ;  "  Why  Sumner,  is  that  you,"  said  the  sa- 
tirist turning  in  his  saddle,  *'  come  and  dine  with  me."    '^  I  am  already 
engaged  for  the  day,"  said  Mr.  Sumner.     Thackeray  replied,  "  come  then 
and  breakfast  with  me ;"  to  which  the  answer  was,  '^  I  leave  London  in  the 
morning.     But  what  are  you  writing  now  ?"     Said  Thackeray,  "That  is 
the  very  thing  I  wish  to  talk  about  with  you,  for  I  fear  I  shall  break 
down  :  I  am  going  to  take  two  Virginians,  and  placing  one  bn  the  Ameri- 
can and  one  on  the  English  side,  make  good  fellows  of  them  both  ;  but  I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  history,  and  wish  to  ask  you 
questions."    They  then  parted.     This  is  almost  exactly  as  it  came  from 
Mr.  Sumner,  and  I  must  confess,  Mr.  £ditor,  that  the  view  thus  given  of 
the  "  interior  life^*  of  the  "  Virginians,"  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  the 
whole  thing.     If  he  fears  he  shall  "  break  down,"  why  may  not  we  fear 
the  same  thing?  and  that  he  told  the  truth  in  confessing  ignorance  of  our 
history,  is  plain  to  all  who  have  read  the  "  Virginians"  thus  far.     Another 
incident  related  by  Mr.  Sumner  surprised  me  still  more.     While  walking 
with  Lord  Brougham  in  his  garden,  the  finest  "  orator  in  the  English  lan- 
guage," as  he  has  been  termed,  turned  to  Mr.  Sumner  and  asked.     "  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Sumner,  when  did  your  Webster  die  ?"     Mr.  Sumner  an- 
swered the  inquiry,  and  thinking  it  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn  the  opinion 
entertained  by  him  of  our  great  statesmen,  continued  the  conversation  by, 
asking  Brougham  if  he  had  seen  the  last  American  edition  of  Webster's 
works,  and  commented  somewhat  upon  the  books.     Lord  Brougham  re- 
plied that  be  had  not     **  Doubtless  you  have  seen  the  earlier  editions," 
said  Mr.  Sumner :  "  No,  I  have  not,"  said  the  Lord  :  "  But  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  his  speeches."     "  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  never  read 
but  one,  and  that  was  a  short  speech  of  Jive  minutes,  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner"     Does  this  seem  possible  ?  and  does  John  Bull  hold  his  Brother 
Jonathan  in  such  supreme  contempt  ? 

Now  having  given  you  these  fresh  anecdotes,  I  consider  that  the  char- 
>  acter  of  the  letter  is  established,  and  can  write  the  remainder  with  a  light 
Iieart,  although  my  two  short  candles  are  looking  decidedly  too  short ;  but 
th«  uncertainty  of  a  suitable  state  of  mind  in  the  morning,  or  rather  the 
cert^cj3tj  of  an  unsuitable  state,  induces  me  to  drive  my  pen  a  while  longer, 
although  mjf  candles  "  wax  worse  and  worse ;"  may  they  only  make  light  of  it ! 
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One  Btorj  always  suggests  another,  and  therefore  I  will  note  down  one 
relating  to  John  Adams,  which  has  never  before  met  the  public  eye,  and 
was  related  to  me  by  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  second  President. 

Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  he 
went  to  Stuart,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  requested  him  to  paint  his  por- 
trait. ^  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  Stuart.  *^  But  John  wants  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Adams.  ^  I  can't  do  it,"  repeated  Stuart ;  ^  I  have  painted  you  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood  and  am  satisfied ;  that  picture  represents  you  as  you 
should  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  not  as  a  decrepid  old  man,  an  octo- 
genarian." Mr.  Adams  replied,  '*  I  am  a  nonogenarian  now ;  John  has 
written  to  me  that  he  wants  my  portrait  painted  now,  so  that  he  can  trace 
me  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  as  he  has  up  to  middle  life."  Stuart  then 
turned  two  canvasses  which  were  facing  tl|e  wall,  with  the  remark :  ^<  Pos- 
terity should  know  you  in  the  prime  of  life ;  here  are  Washington  and 
yourself  as  you  should  be  known,"  These  were  both  excellent  portraits, 
and  very  characteristic ;  Washington  with  a  sober  expression  and  closed 
mouth,  and  Adams  smiling  with  his  mouth  open.  It  should  here  be  re- 
,  marked  that  Adams  was,  if  the  term  might  be  used,  garrulous,  and  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  freely  of  every  one,  and  had  but  recently  said  many 
severe  things  concerning  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  who 
published  them  during  the  political  campaign.  In  later  life,  Mr.  Adams 
was  conscious  of  this  fault  After  Stuart  had  turned  the  canvasses,  Ad- 
ams stood  and  looked  at  them,  and  at  last  remarked :  *<  Yes,  Mr.  Stuart, 
you  are  remarkable  for  giving  the  characters  of  those  you  paint ;  these 
are  perfect.  Washington  Uke  a  wise  man,  kept  his  mouth  shut ;  Adams  like 
a  fool,  always  ha  I  his  open.** 

Two  cases  of  curious  answers  recently  came  to  my  knowledge  which 
may  amuse  you  for  a  moment.  The  wife  of  a  man  who  resides  at  the 
head  of  the  Avenue  was  sick  and  expected  soon  to  die.  Her  husband, 
a  man  of  a  fast  nervous  walk,  and  a  remarkably  quick  manner  of  lifting 
his  feet,  was  passing  up  the  street  when  a  friend  accosted  him  with, 
"  How  is  your  wife  this  morning,  Mr.  Foster  ?  "  Mr.  Foster,  without 
stopping  his  walk  bowed,  saying,  *'  Just  alive  I  thank  you,  Just  alive  I 
thank  you,"  and  continued  on  at  his  rapid  rate,  and  for  aught  I  know  is 
walking  now.  The  train  of  this  is  as  follows :  A  partner  in  a  large 
firm  in  Boston  died ;  call  his  name  Smith.  An  individual  called  one 
morning  at  the  counting-room,  and  ignorant  of  his  death,  asked  the  sur- 
vivor, "  Is  Mr.  Smith  in  ?"  **  No  sir,  he  is  not,"  was  the  cool  reply. 
"Will  he  be  in  this  morning?''  continued  the  inquirer.     "No  sir,  I  do 
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not  think  he  wilL"    "  Sorry ;  where  can  I  find  him  ?"    ^^  At  Lot  No.  — , 
Mount  Auburn  I " 

A  thought  occurs  to  me  here  that  perhaps  I  may  be  unconscioaslj  re- 
peating something  already  said  in  a  previous  letter,  and  as  my  file  of 
Quarterlies  is  not  at  hand,  the  risk  must  be  run,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
that  this  epistle  contains  ^  twice  told  tales,"  you  may  thoughtfully  con- 
sider these  two  points : — that  a  man  has  an  undoubted  right  to  quote  from 
himself,  and  again,  that  some  things  will  bear  repetition.  When  one 
finds  himself  in  a  decided  dilemnui,  it  is'  fortunate  to  have  the  ingenuity 
to  furnish  reasons.  Ecct  signum!  This  quoting  from  one's  self  is, 
however,  sometimes  dangerous,  as  an  item  of  experience  teaches  me. 
Last  winter  at  a  literary  entertainment  I  embodied  in  an  article  which  I 
read,  a  part  of  a  paper  writted*  for  and  printed  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
which  was  partially  copied  into  a  newspaper.  Judge  of  my  disgust 
when  accused  privately  of  stealing  part  of  my  thunder  from  said  news- 
paper !  What  can  a  man  say  when  accused  of  stealing  from  himself  f 
But  all  my  children  (literary  ones)  now  have  such  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance that  their  father,  at  least,  recognizes  them. 

I  did  not  finish  my  epistle  last  night.  My  candles  "  run  down  "  (so  did 
my  watch)  and  disappeared  in  the  candlestick,  and  were  past  being 
brought  *'  up  to  snufi*,"  and  I  retreated  to  my  night  quarters.  This  is  a 
genuine  May  morning,  and  the  air  is  '^  flagrant"  as  Mrs.  Partington 
would  say,  with  the  fresh  springing  grass,  the  opening  leaves,  and  the 
pear  and  apple  blossoms  which  surround  the  house.  Merry  birds  are 
singing  in  all  the  trees,  and  some  in  a  brown  uniform,  or  in  a  uniform 
brown,  are  picking  comfort  under  my  window.  It  is  too  pleasant  to  re- 
main within  doors,  and  I  shall  bring  my  thoughts  to  a  summary  close. 
There  is  a  stereotype  way  of  beginning  and  ending  documents  of  all 
kinds,  and  there  are  certain  phrases  which  can  be  appropriately  used  un- 
der all  circumstances.  I  am  thinking  that  I  may  as  well  prepare  a  pre- 
face which  will  answer  for  any  or  all  future  letters,  prose  or  poetry,  and 
thus  relieve  your  readers  of  the  tedium  of  large  front  and  back  doors  to 
my  future  small  literary  buildings.  For  instance,  I  might  begin  in  the 
quadruped — icular  Long-fellow-nian  metre,  thus : 

Shoald  yoa  ask  me  my  dear  fellow. 
Why  I  write  this  letter  to  yon. 
Write  to  yoa  this  bright  May  moming 
This  delightful  bright  May  momlDg, 
I  should  answer,  I  shoald  tell  yoa, 
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That  my  thoughts  are  tarned  toward  yoa. 

Turned  in  letter-wise  toward  yon. 

That  my  pen  nins  in  this  metre, 

That  my  heart  beats  to  this  measure, 

And  that  all  around  about  me. 

In  the  fields  and  in  the  meadows, 

In  the  air  and  in  the  water, 

Looks  so  bright  and  joyous  to  me. 

Brings  such  happiness  unto  me, 

That  I  wish  to  write  this  letter. 

Write  it  in  this  curious  metre, 

Metre  called  the  Hiawathic, 

Longftllownian  four  foot  metre,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Toa  see  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  preface  in  this  way  that 

rould  answer  for  any  kind  of  a  letter ;  or  it  might  be  done  in  a  more 

daborate  manner  after  this  fashion : 

E'er  since  the  time  of  Father  Adam, 

Or  Ere,  our  much  berated  Biadam, 

Ere-entually  and  for  good  reason. 

So  guilty  found  of  fruit-fhl  tree-son. 

And  being  the  cause  of  man's  first  fidl. 

The  first  eye^lropper  of  us  all ; 

And  since  the  days  of  Major  Noah, 

That  ark-angel  of  days  of  yore, 

When  sure  there  was,  as  Moses  sings, 

A  mighty  tide  in  human  things, 

(A  tide  which  Shakspeare  says  if  taken 

At  flood,  will  surely  save  your  bacon. 

And  this  assertion  is  no  sham, 

As  this  same  flood  sayed  Noah's  Ham,) 

And  erer  since  the  days  of  Solomon, 

Who  wrote  wise  things  to  make  a  rolum'on. 

And  flirted  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 

Proving  himself  the  same  as  we  be. 

And  from  those  days  down  to  the  present, 

No  lauded  lord,  or  pestered  peasant. 

Has  ever  lacked  a  busy  pen. 

To  deduce  deeds  to  after  ken ; 

Yet  some  have  nearly  passed  their  time 

Before  they  found  a  place  in  rhyme, 

Which  proves  again  that  modest  worth 

Is  still  o'erlooked  on  sinful  earth,  . 

And  thus  great  deeds  may  go  unsung. 

The  same  as  rogues  oft  go  unhung. 

Who  while  their  lives  get  an  extension. 

Are  saved  the  trouble  of  suspension  1 
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Pollok  sang  of  the  "  course  of  time/' 

And  others  Bing  of  time  of  course, 

And  things  long  buried  we  rehearse, 

Speak  graTely  of  the  things  now  dead, 

Write  eologistics  neyer  read. 

Till  leaves  of  manoscript  grow  sere    . 

And  language  ailing  finds  its  bier ! 

Now,  therefore,  what  should  hinder  me,  &c.,  &c. — 

Do  jou  see  how  easy  it  is  to  write  prefaces,  which  contain  no  ideas? 
and  yet  serve  admirably  to  introduce  any  thing  one  wishes  to  spy,  espec- 
ially if  it  be  something  resembling  Yours  Truly, 

Quis. 


Bain  drops 

Which  are  falling  all  around, 
First  dancing  on  the  housetops. 

Then  hiding  on  the  ground ; 
Little  fairy- like  musicians 

With  anything  for  keys. 
Beating  tunes  upon  the  windows, 

Keeping  time  among  the  trees ; 
And  a  deeper  bass  is  sounding 

When  they're  dropping  into  caves. 
With  a  tenor  from  the  zephyr, 

And  an  alto  from  the  waves. 
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"  Tls  plMamt,  rare,  to  see  onai's  name  in  print, 
A  Book^B  a  book,  although  there^s  nothing  in't*" 


When  last  we  went  to  press  the  storms  of  March  were  howling — et  cetera. 

The  reader  (if  any  one  is  unfashionable  enough  to  read  a  College  article)  is  requested 
to  "  understand"  the  usual  splurge  on  the  weather,  the  characteristics  of  the  four  classes 
of  College,  and  the  undoubted  success  of  the  Quabtsblt  enterprise. 

Having  premised  this  bj  way  of  introduction,  we  proceed  to  endure  an  "  affectionate 
parting  scene"  with  our  readers,  and  (D.  V.— our  Devil  permitting)  consign  the  Quak- 
TEBLT  to  abler,  though  not  more  willing  hands  than  our  own.  We  see  our  many 
faults,  and  regret  them  as  much  as  any  one  can ;  but  appeal,  from  criticism,  to  the 
proverb,  "  Who  does  the  best — "  but  the  verse  is  too  well  known  to  bear  quotation. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  knowledge,  like  money,  is  too  often  acquired  after  it  is  too  late 
to  apply  it  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  most  desired.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly.  One  board  of  editors  spend  a  year  in  gain- 
ing a  part  of  that  experience  which  they  needed  to  begin  with,  and  then  give  way  to 
others  who  shall  go  through  the  same  course  of  schooling  during  the  next  year ;  a 
course  which,  however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the  editors,  is  not  equally  profitable  to 
the  readers. 

Our  **  feelings"  on  this  momentous  occasion,  can  be  better  fancied  than  described, — 
except  in  one  respect.  Pecuniarily,  we  feel  like  sympathizing  with  the  good  deacon 
who  prayed  : — "  O  Lord  1  grant  me  neither  riches  nor  poverty — especiaUjf  poverty  1" 
Knowing,  however,  that  the  desire  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  desire  it  as  little  as  we  can,  (not  as  ^little  of  it  as  we  can,)  like  Chaucer's 
Squier,  making  a  "  vertue  of  necessite." 

The  other  day,  sitting  uneasily  in  our  easy-chair,  and  wishing  copy  **  to  the  Devil, ' 
we  took  down  a  copy  of  "  A  True  and  Faithful  Narrative,  &c."  We  meditated,  won- 
dered,— wished.  Oh  I  for  a  similar  conjunction  now,  of  the  planets !  Would  that 
some  lecturer  might  rise  and  say,  "  all  speculative  science  is  at  an  end ;  the  period  of 
all  things  is  at  hand  !  on  Friday  next  this  world  shall  be  no  more."  The  effect  of 
such  an  announcement,  if  bdieved,  cannot  be  certainly  predicted  yet,  like  "the  song 
the  Siren's  sang,  or  the  name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women," 
though  a  puzzling  question  it  is  not  altogether  beyond  conjecture. 

Of  the  effect  of  such  an  announcement  on  the  "  External  World,"  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.    Turn  we  then  to  College,  and  consider  its  probable  effect  here. 

And  not  the  least  in  importance  would  be  the  perflsct  fineedom  from  that  compiehen- 
12 
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tiye  dam  of  ottjeeia  called  bora.  No  longer  ahonld  ma 
tiole-weaten, — personi  that  always  come  and  nererge 
not  what  else  to  do,  and  ata;  Tor  the  same  reaaon — "  t 
prayen  and  Latin  gjnonjmea  ("in  pace  gaitteant!"^ 
thenueWea  by  destrojiag  other  peraous'  propertf  and 
mnch  10  do  on  their  own  acconnt  to  continae  Ifaur  fa* 
While  the  conitematioD  preTailed,  there  might  pOM 
•ome  of  the  aCore  keepers  and  dealers  in  wood ;  article 
obtained  hj  tb«m  at  a  reaaoaable  advaoce  on  the  i 
coald  be  rented  without  paying  fbr  two  or  three  roomi 

For  the  sake  of  their  ftelinga,  we  forbear  to  mentioi 
wliieh  wonld  be  made  by  those  wbo  apend  a  hnndred  i 
leave  unpaid  bilta  or  five  dollars  due  lo  their  waaheni 
who  hare  established  on  "  agencj"  (at  the  expense,  o> 
to  sapplj  liqaor  in  lots  to  salt  parcbasera.  Ton  migbi 
morning  and  erening  prajera,  of  numbers  of  persona 
"  calling  in"  occaaionallj,  being  "  excnaed  on  acconnt 

Ifoticea  of  rewarda,  offered  for  the  rerorerj  of  whe< 
wonld  be  replaced  bj  advertiaemeDts  of  "  Complete  » 
Inqnire  at  So. 8.  C." 

There  would  be  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  borrow 
pnrpose  of  reaioring  tbe  Mid  books  to  their  delighted  < 
balonging  to  tb  e  pnblic  libraries,  by  leaving  in  them  Bp 
ODt  the  enf-«ringa,  or  neatly  cutting  oot  any  extracts 
vainly  atl^P'^>to  ease  their  conscience  by  the  most  hi 

SpeakiiJ  abonvt  books,— certain  dignitaries,  (rerei 
certain  di^''*"*'  i^-'e  nse  bd  indefloile  expreseion,  nc 
and  this  i  probably  ih.-^  reason,  that  being  nobody'i  bi 
to  at  all ;  corMJ"  '*'Bi"'-.uies  wonld  come  forward  w 
thiB  :  ■■  Ve  have  bad  a  talent  committed  lo  us,  and  » 
of  empJ-yiog  i»  l*""*  «  ™'8'"  b  we  it  to  our  lord  with 
given  o  ns  to  Ugbt  all  that  are  m  tu  ^  house,  and  we  hi 
Uw  «nd  might  blow  it  out  if  exposett-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^, 
for  far  that  it  might  ooosnme  itself  m  ^ja  legitimate 
tic»  difference  between  a  book  that  ia  ns^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
ci.»e  that  difference  wonld  require  a  ali^w  metaphy 

In  the  light  of  this  new  'li»P*°»"^'""".>  ,eo  thi 
dents  in  the  dark  :  we  shall  therefore  provid^  ^  ^^.^ 
of  art,  which  have  been  presented  long  ago  ti^  ^^  ^ 
rtttdents,  having  paid  their  tax  for  Ibe  "  tiae  ■  ^  ^^  ,j( 
catalogue  in  hand,  only  to  learn  that  the  bo5^  ^^  ^ 
proachable  region,  of  outer  darkness.  Ko  lo.  ^^^ 
Mnib  unseen,  nor  the  "  Muaei  Francau"  was^-^^j^ 
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And  last,  bat  not  least,  an  effect  almost  inconceivable  would  be  prodaeed.    All  onr 

delinqaent  sabscribers  woold  throng  oar  sanctam, 

"  Each  pressing  forward  in  the  oodghty  throng, 
Ck)ntending  to  pay  up^  then  making  room 
For  greater  mnititudes  that  were  to  come.'* 

Tbavblino  the  other  day  on  a  road  not  a  thousand  miles  ftt>m  here,  we  entered  a 
car  for  a  short  ride.  The  car  was  fall,  i.  e.,  a  part  of  the  seats  were  fall,  and  the  rest 
were  "  occupied"  by  a  single  person  in  the  middle  of  each.  We  had  the  cariosity  to 
coont — thirteen  "  occupied"  seats.  Seven  or  eight  gentlemen  were  standing,  or  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  car  seeking  seats,  but  finding  none.  We,  of  course,  approached 
one  of  the  unapproachables,  and  glancing  at  the  crinoline  that  covered  a  whole  car- 
seat,  asked  innocently  if  "  that  seat  was  engaged."    She  succeeded  in  pouting  most 

bewitchingly  as  she  answered  that  it  was  not,  and ^but  no  matter  about  that  t 

When  we  left  the  car  we  were  not  particularly  fatigued ;  although  the  rest  of  the  men 
stood  up  all  the  way,  enjoying  a  gorgeous,  though  rather  unsatisfactory  display  of 
beauty,  and  probably  meditating  on  the  words  of  the  philosopher :  "  Be  aisy,  be  aisy, 
and  if  you  can't  be  aisy,  be  as  aisy  as  you  can." 

We  have  heard  the  assertion  thoughtlessly  made  that  the  "  golden  rule  "  was  never 
fully  and  literally  obeyed.  We  wish  to  make  a  single  exception  to  this  statement. 
In  forming  and  expressing  our  opinions  of  others  we  are  invariably  inclined  to  judge 
them  by  the  same  standard  by  which  we  would  have  them  judge  us.  Apply  this 
principle  in  college  and  out  of  college ;  from  the  caivdidate  for  the  valedictory  who 
says  "  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  6uX  he  is  a  poor  scholar,"  to  the  would-be  universal 
genius  who  says  "  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  &u<  he  is  a  regular  grub ;"  from  the  dash- 
ing belle  who  says  <'  She  is  a  very  nice  girl,  but  she  has  no  conversational  power,"  to 
the  "  substantial "  blue-stocking  who  remarks  with  becoming  gravity  "  She  is  a  very 
nice  girl,  but  still  she  is  all  talk ;"  and  you  will  see  that  the  golden  rule  is  not  withoat 
followers  although  it  may  be  without  honor. 

The  conversational  hobby  here  just  now  is  ^always  excepting  that  persecuted  sub- 
ject, the  weather,)  the  new  Chapel.  Our  apprehensions  that  it  was  to  be  a  "  castle  in 
the  air,"  have  been  overthrown  by  the  Chapel  rising  in  the  air  until  it  has  now  attained 
a  height  eqaal  to  about  twice  the  "  stature  of  a  perfect  man."  The  statement  that  it 
is  as  little  as  possible  like  any  of  the  other  buildings  here,  is  at  once  the  truth,  and  the 
greatest  compliment  we  could  bestow  upon  it.  We  should  be  glad  to  stop»here  i  we 
must  however  add  a  but.  It  seems  to  us  that  some  persons  (holding  the  bag  ?)  are 
inclined  to  exercise  an  economy  which  is  no  economy  at  all.  Surely  we  have  had 
experience  enough  here  of  buildings  without  a  cellar,  and  it  can  need  no  argument  in 
1858  to  prove  that  the  best  and  safest  way  to  warm  and  ventilate  a  large  building  is  by 
having  an  airy  cellar  with  a  large  furnace  in  it,  yet  no  provision  seems  to  be  making, 
for  such  an  arrangement.  We  have  even  heard  it  said  that  some  persons  (probably 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  West-college  style  of  architecture)  were  in  Ulvot  of  substituting 
a  square  tower  for  the  steeple  figured  in  the  plan ;  a  proceeding  which  would  seem 
very  much  like  taking  that  famous  step  which  is  said  to  lead  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous. 


Mr.  Jaokbon  of  New  York  City,  who  in  addition  to  his  former  Kberality  has  re- 
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cently  donated  to  the  College  the  sam  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  professor- 
ship of  Christian  Theology  at  Williams,  had  made  arrangements  to  famish  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  officers,  students  and  friends  of  Williams,  on  the  eyening  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams'  birthday.  As,  however,  that  day  came  within  two  days  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  (a  State  holiday,)  it  was  thoaght  saitable  to  nnite  the  celebration  of 
the  two  days  in  a  single  entertainment.  On  the  eyening  of  Monday,  February  22d,  the 
Mansion  House  was  thronged,  chiefly  by  students  and  "  the  sex."  It  would  be  a 
useless  trouble  to  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  preceded  the  supper.:  those  who 
saw  it- can  never  forget  it ;  and  those  who  did  not  could  never  appreciate  it  from  any 
description.  The  entertainment  itself  was  all  that  liberality  coold  suggest,  or  care 
provide. 

After  this  more  substantial  part  of  the  entertainment  had  been  well  discussed,  our 
honored  President,  who  was  of  course  the  master  of  ceremonies,  introduced 

*'■  The  fieast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul," 

by  a  short  address,  made  in  his  usual  happy,  though  unpretending  manner.  Rev. 
Calvin  Durfee  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jackson,  which  we  are  only  pre- 
vented from  publishing  by  the  impossibility  of  making  room  for  so  long  a  communi- 
cation ;  after  which  toasts  were  given  and  replied  to  by  Prof.  Phillips,  and  by  White, 
Buel,  Cooper  and  Longmuir  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshmen  classes, 
respectively.  At  the  request  of  Prof  Perry,  who  was  necessarily  absent,  Harry 
Hopkins  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  set  out  a  young  elm  tree  to  mark 
the  site  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  which  being  removed  from  sight  has  become  so  nearly 
out  of  mind  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  person  could  be  found  who  could  point 
out  the  exact  position  which  the  Fort  occupied.  The  motion  was  supported  by  an 
appropriate  speech,  showing  the  entire  suitableness  of  the  proposed  monument.  A 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Prof  Perry,  Harry  Hopkins,  and  the  first  mem- 
ber of  each  class  in  alphabetical  order.  (The  tree  has  since  been  set  out,  and  is 
situated  about  three  miles  from  College.) 

Excellent  addresses  were  also  made  by  Prof  Ballard,  Dr.  Sabin,  and  Prof  Albert 
Hopkins. 

While  our  brother  editor,  who  had  been  nearly  sick  for  several  days,  was  speaking, 
the  air  in  the  room  became  so  oppressive  that  he  fainted.  With  the  presence  of  mind 
usually  displayed  on  such  occasions,  a  crowd  was  instantly  formed  which  made  it 
almobt  impossible  for  a  well  man  to  breathe.  One  Sophomore  fainted,  and  a  good 
many  nibre  would  have  made  less  trouble  if  they  had  fainted  too.  At  length  our 
fricpd  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  the  room ;  his  temper  unruffled  (strange !)  by  the 
novel  proceeding,  although  his  collar  was  considerably  wilted  by  the  hot  cofiee  which 
had  been  thrown  in  his  face  by  some  enthusiastic  person  who  had  joined  in  the  gcner&l 
endeavor  to  revive  him. 

jOn  the  whole,  the  festivities  of  the  evening  passed  off  altogether  satisfactorily,  and 
would  have  contributed  (had  anything  been  needed  to  produce  that  effect,)  to  unite 
more  firmly,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present,  the  names  of  Jackson  and  of 
Williams. 


As  it  is  customary  for  students  to  brag  of  the  invitations  (real  or  imaginary)  which 
they  have  received  to  join  the  different  Societies  of  College,  we  will  uke  this  oppor- 
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timity  to  state  that  we  hare  received  a  most  cordial  and  flattering  letter  flrom  the 
«  «  4>  (Philo-flank  Fraternity)  which  was  organized  some  two  years  ago.  This 
Society  is  said  to  be  making  extensive  arrangements  for  interesting  and  appropriate 
exercises  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Jane.    Their  invitation  is  still  ander  consideration. 


A  SoGiETT  has  been  formed,  called  the  Williams  Art  Association/.on  the  plan  and 
for  the  purposes  suggested  in  the  article  on  Art  Among  Us,  p.  333,  antea.  We  have 
seen  the  constitution  which  meets  our  entire  approval. 

The  game  of  foot-ball  which  nsed  to  be  played  between  the  Sophomores  and  Fresh- 
men, has  lately  been  superseded  by  a  match  game  at  base-ball.  Such  a  game  was 
played  on  Saturday,  May  29th,  and  resulted  in  a  decided  victory  by  the  Freshmen. 
The  principle  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  performance  is  that  about  half  the  time 
was  spent  in  playing,  and  the  other  half  in  disputing  the  umpire.  In  our  innocent 
simplicity,  we  had  always  supposed  that  the  business  of  the  umpire  was  to  give  judg- 
ment, not  to  stand  and  dispute  half  an  hour  with  every  player  who  happened  to  want 
to  be  his  own  umpire. 

Three  games  were  played.  The  first  was  won  by  the  Sophomores,  both  parties 
playing  as  if  they  were  half  asleep.  The  two  succeeding  games  were  played  with 
spirit  and  skill,  and  were  both  won  by  the  Freshmen  (in  spite  of  their  poor  play  as 
"  outers")  by  their  unequaled  success  in  batting  and  running  The  ground  was  such 
as  to  give  a  decided  advantage  to  the  "  in  "  side,  a  circumstance  which  gave  very 
considerable  "  odds "  to  the  Freshmen,  who,  being  better  **  inners  "  though  poorer 
'  outers  "  than  the  Sophomores,  knew  better  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage. 

Last  winter's  innovation  of  late  breakfast  and  later  prayers,  has  become,  we  sup- 
pose, an  established  institution  of  College.  After  a  fair  trial,  we  must  consider  it  an 
unmitigated  failure.  It  must  have  been  intended  for  either  the  profit  or  convenience 
of  the  students,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  it  accomplishes  either.  A  more  awkward  way 
of  cutting  up  a  student's  time  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

Like  many  other  reporters,  we  had  prepared,  in  advance,  a  long  and  interesting 
account  of  the  Junior  Exhibition,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  20th  of  April : 
we  are,  however,  prevented  Irom  publishing  it  by  the  unexpected  and  unfortunate  con- 
tingency that  the  said  Exhibition  was  deferred.  This  (the  report,  not  the  Exhibition) 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  historian,  as  it  dis- 
cussed in  the  most  lucid  an  I  satisfactory  manner,  several  perplexed  questions  relating 
to  the  social  and  political  economy  of  College.  Should  the  demand  for  it  be  sufficient 
to  justify  such  an  undertaking,  this  valuable  treatise  will  be  published  in  a  short  time. 
To  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  various  articles  will  be  contributed  by  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  dififerent  subjects  considered.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
posed Table  of  Contents : 

PniLOSOPHT  OF  HUMBUG B. 

Cap.  I.  Exhibitions,  public  and  private ;  (modesty  forbids  us  to  mention  the  author 
of  this  article.) 

Cap.  II.  Friendship  Before  Elections:  or  "a  friend  in  need,"  (of  votes  I)  is  "a 
friend  indeed;"  by  individuals  whose  name  is  Legion. 

Cap.  III.    A  Due  Regard  for  tlie  Faculty :  or  "  Blushing  honors "  and  cringing 
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seirilitj  :  long  may  the  latter  be  the  price  of  the  fonner ;  by  those  who  want  an 
'*  Honor,"  yet  fear  that  a  partial  Faculty  may  so  far  sympathise  with  their  fellow- 
students  as  not  to  appreciate  their  merit. 

Cap.  IV.  TnUh^A  metaphysical  dogma :  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  home  (1j 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  a  fnend,  and  find  themselves  unable  to  study  or  recite 
for  several  days  after  their  return  to  College. 

Cap.  V.  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast :  "  or  "  Dress  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the 
fidUow ;"  by  those  who  "  To  looman  give  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind/'  and  think 
that  the  chief  end  of  CoUege  is  to  teach  tea-table  etiquette  and  the  art  of  dressing  welL 

Cap.  VI.  The  Real  and  the  Ideal :  by  the  mock-schedule  committee,  assisted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Gymnasium,  Water-works,  and  Gardening  Association,  together  with 
the  publishers  of  Catalogues,  Laws,  and  other  works  of  a  purely'  Imaginative  character. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Senior  class  during  the  past  year.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  "  It  is  n't  fair"  but '  the  insinuation  is  beneath  our  notice. 
The  scholarship  of  the  new  members  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
them  has  "  flunked  "  or  "  fizzled,"  while  their  X's  are  literally  numberless.  We  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  our  "  Class  Books,"  the  photographs 
of  all  the  members  of  the  class. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Quarterly  to  keep  the  public  informed,  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  College  hydrants.  To  avoid  future  anxiety  and 
trouble,  we  will  make  the  general  statement  that  the  Water-works,  last  summer,  were 
safely  put  into  winter  quarters,  where  they  will  remain  until  further  notice.  Students 
wishing  to  use  H  O  are  recommended  to  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Academy  of  Lagado,  for  the  most  practicable  means  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Perhaps 
it  could  be  obtained  from  what  remains  of  the  cucumbers  afVer  the  sunshine  has  beeu- 
extracted  1 

Wb  are  happy  .to  be  able  to  announce.the  following  persons  as  our  suooessora  as  Ed- 
itors of  the  QUABTBRLT  : 

BDITO&8  OF  VOL.  TI. 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Qmstantinople,  Turkey  ;   J.  Hunt  Butlbb,  Jr.,  Northampton ; 
HiBAM  M.  Dickinson,  Wilmington,  Vt;       S.  Washington  Qladdbn,Oim70,  iV.  Y. 

Eben  Bubt  Pabbons,  Pittsfidd. 

Their  first  number  will  be  issued  on  the  first  day  of  August. 

The  supper  given  to  the  retiring  board  by  their  successors,  was  altogether  a  splendid 
affair ;  and  if  the  Table  then  set  was  any  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  tables  which 
they  will  set  before  their  readers,  we  may  safely  predict  a  perfect  treat  to  the  readers  of 
each  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

lAtmrmxy  Sodeilea* 

The  usual  elections  of  the  Literary  Societies  last  term,  resulted  as  fbllowi : 
Philotechnian.^^.  Halstbd  Wabd,  President ;  Hbnbt  Hbbbick,  Vice-President ; 

8.  W.  Cabpenteb,  Secretary ;  Habbt  Hopkins,  Senior  Editor;  Johh  W.  Vugin, 

Junior  Editor ;  Habbt  Hopkins,  Class  Valedictorian. 
PhilUogian.—CxjRTiB  J.  Ltonb,  President ;  Robbbt  E.  Adams,  Vice  Preddent ; 

Edwabd  p.   Humphbbt,  Secretary ;  Chablxb  H.  Bbown,  Reader ;   Josxps  D. 

Babtlbt,  Treasurer;  J.  P.  P.  White,  Class  Valedictorian. 
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The  second  Adelphic  Union  Debate  came  off  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  March  10, 1858.    The  representatives  of  the  two  Societies  were  as  follows : 

PAt/otocAnum.— Mabgub  N.  Prebton,  Orator;  8.  W.  Caxbevtkr,  J.  Butts 
Davis,  M.  L.  P.  Hill,  Debaters. 

PAt/o/o^uxn.— TiMOTHT  M.  Bbowk,  Orator  ;  J.  P.  P.  White,  Chablbs  H.  Bis* 
8BLL,  Chableb  H.  Bbown,  Debaters. 

The  debate,  on  the  question  **  Rbbolvsd— That  the  scheme  of  the  Cleveland  Eman- 
cipation Convention  oaght  to  receive  the  snpport  of  the  American  people,"  was  sup- 
ported on  the  affirmative  bj  the  'Logians,  and  was  more  than  nsnall j  interesting.  The 
mnsic  was  famished,  as  nsaal,  by  the  members  of  the  Philharmoma. 

The  Adelphic  Union  Exhibition  is  expected  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  June 
2dd.    The  appointments  are  as  follows ; 

FHILOTBCHNIANB.  PHILOLOOIAKB. 

DebcUen: 
Gbobqb  H.  Bbckwith.  Chablbb  H.  Bbowv* 

Poets  : 

E.  P.   WlLLABD.  C.  H.  EVBBBBT. 

OrcUors: 
H.  B.  MgClbllan.  E.  H.  Fitch. 

B.  F.  Lbe,  Jb.  O.  p.  Bubl. 

W.  D.  DAT.  C.  E.  K  Rotob. 

Fo/et/tcforum—RoBBT  Mbbch. 


Mills  Theological  Societt.— O^ars— Wm.  A.  Llotd,  President,  E.  A. 
PiBBCB,  Vice  President,  J.  P.  Chambbblain,  8ecretary. 

CoMKENCEMBNT,  Augost  4th. — MoTshoU  for  the  Class  of  1858. — 8.  W.  Cabpbn- 
TBB,  W.  F.  Hopkins. 

The  Prize  Rhetorical  Exhibition,  alias  "  Moonlight,"  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  August  3d,  1858.  The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the 
Faculty  :  Juniors^O.  P.  Buel,  C.  E.  K.  Rotcb,  W.  W.  Williams.  Sophomores — 
8.  W.  CooFBB,  Jos.  H.  Enox,  D.  S.  Phillips.  Freshmen— Q,  Lonomuib,  Gbobob 
F.  Mills,  J.  F.  Spalding. 

Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith  is  requested  not  to  entertain  any  serious  apprehensions  on  ac- 
count of  his  death,  which  was  reported  (by  mistake)  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Quarterly. 

A  FINE  steel  engraving  of  Prof  Tatlock  has  been  made  by  Sartain.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained by  mail,  postrpaid,  by  sending  fifty  cents  to  Robert  P.  Wilson,  Williams  College. 


The  usual  Exchanges  have  been  received  and  made.  Among  their  number  we  are 
happy  to  find  a  new  magazine,  **  The  Collegiate  Record,  conducted  by  the  students  of 
Western  Reserve  College."  May  they  find  their  easy  chair  twice  as  comfortable  as 
ours  has  been,  and  their  subscribers  three  times  as  punctual  in  paying  their  subscriptions. 


To  Contrlbvton. 

Fob  the  benefit  of  our  successors,  we  will  once  more  beg  that  contributioDs  to  the 
Williams  Quarterly  be  handed  in  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.    There  are  always 
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enough  good  pieces,  bat  anfortanatelj  too  many  of  them  come  in  when  it  is  too  Uto 
to  print  them. 

We  have  reoeiyed  this  term  some  poetry,— good,  but  in  too  long  pieces  for  oar  ase: 
also  some  pieces  in  a  style  of  sentiment  and  expression  with  which  we  have  not  been 

familiar  since  we  roomed  in the  nursery  1    Some  good  prose  pieces,  not  rejected, 

have  been  nnayaidably  crowded  oat,  and  will  be  handed  to  the  editors  of  the  next 
Quarterly. 

"  The  Stream  of  Life"  compares  a  student's  life  to  a  mill-stream.  We  think  that  the 
chief  similarity  is  that  that "  goes  through  the  mill,"  and  so  does  he  1  Tet  the  author 
takes  no  notice  of  so  important  a  resemblance.    He  can't  come  in. 

A  Freshman  begins  his  ode : 

**Taflfttioii !  'tis  a  charming  soand, 
To  oTery  itadent's  ear.'' 

The  reason  why,  he  does  not  give,  but  w^'suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  point. 

"  The  Sunny  Side  of  College  "  is  an  unworthy  treatment  of  a  worthy  subject. 
Much  bas  been  published  of  late  which,  taken  alone,  might  give  a  very  incorrect  idea 
of  College  Life.  For  us  it  is,  perhaps,  more  profitable  to  look  at  the  Shady  Side,  bat 
for  those  liying  beyond  the  sound  of  the  Chapel  bell,  the  case  may  be  Tery  different. 
If  your  piece  gave  even  a  tolerable  view  of  your  subject,  we  should  be  glad  to  print  it. 

"  Stanzas  "  are  rejected,  as  they  come  to  us  without  the  real  name  of  the  author. 

Another  piece,  which  shall  be  "  A  Deed  Without  a  Name,"  must  have  been  written 
by  a  metaphysical  Senior  just  recovering  from  a  fit  of  sea-sickness.  Here  is  a  fair 
specimen : 

"  The  wind  sighing  its  penguin-like  music  among  the  sail-blocks,  sweeping  in  foam- 
ing wrath  the  dashing  surges  over  the  deck  of  our  trusty  swan-like  ship,  faithfully  and 
dauntlessly  watched  by  our  experienced  captain. 

Then  it  is  that  the  imagination  takes  wing,  and  aided  by  its  receptive  powers  (smse) 
recalls  all  the  horrors  of  past  realities,  leaving  its  agonized  victim  to  brood  over  his 
melancholy  ways  in  penitential  humility." 

A  former  editor  of  the  Quarterly  sends  us  a  printed  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
an  A.  B.,  of  the  class  of  '57, 

"  Who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning." 

We  give  a  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  best  sentences  : — "  It  is  to  a  heavenly  and  not 
an  earthly  tribunal,  that  we  are  to  account  for  our  belief  in,  and  co-operation  for  that 
system  for  whose  origination  and  establishment  my  grandfather's  neighbor,  having  bid 
a  last  adieu  to  the  consorts  of  his  early  life,  and  kissed  afiectionately  the  velveted  soil 
of  my  own  sister  State,  with  aching  anxiety,  from  an  alien  clime,  directed  with  whis- 
pering accents,  his  meandering  steps,  to  spill  with  an  only  brother,  his  last  drop  of 
blood,  in  the  jail  at  Carthage — a  system  whose  intrinsic  adaptation  to  the  palmary 
auxiliaries  to  eupathy  and  governmental  harmony  is  as  baneful  as  its  potency  is  mar- 
velous,— &c."  "  A  system  whose  bellowing  cannons  once  thundered  their  deafening 
yells  across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  saturated  with  cartridges  rolled  up  with  that  immortal 
parchment,  the  constitution  of  our  country."  "  If  we  attempt  to  collate  the  smooth- 
ness of  our  sociality  with  the  austerity  of  their  engrossments"— &c.,  &c.,  ad  imUfmitum. 

'*  0  fbr  A  forty  parson  potoeTf  to  chant 
Thy  praise, !" 


CLASS   PHOTOGRAPHS. 


OBOBas:  K.  T^ABBBM^y 


CAMBRIDQEPORT,  MASS., 


Whose  cxperieneo  In  Photograpbing  for  the  leading  Colleges  and  seats  of  learning  in 
the  coantry,  extending  some  years  back,  warrants  him  in  saying  he  can  please  Um 
most  particular,  oflfors  liia  sen-icen  to 


Institutions   about   to   Contract  for  "Y^ork   foi\ 


'«SampIe«(  and  Terms  will  he  forwarded  when  applic<l  for,  and  entire  satisfactioa 

guanintccd. 


FK@f@@E4FHI 


OF 


Scenes  in  the  Vicinity  of  all  the  Principal 

Colleges, 


KOK  SALK  AT  THE  i'>TABUSlIMKNT. 


I>l0C'c»uiit   oil    X^oenl  X'rlcurs    made    to  Mtuclentei. 


Attention  ia  also  called  to  the 


BINDING  OF  PICTURES, 


At  prices  ranging  from  ^9  to  $15,  or  higher  if  extreme  elegance  is  desired. 


Special  llPvxce  ^%»i 


FOB  Bnrswi} 


PHOTOdltAPHS,  ENGBAYINGS, 


CLASS    BOOKS,  &c. 


C  O  L  T^  K  (^  K       3  )  E  P  A  R  T  M  K  N  T. 


SARONY   &   CO. 


Ho.  680  Broad-way,        -       -      Ne-w  Torlc. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  9x12,  FULL  QUARTOS,  MOUNTED  ON  LINEN 
QUARDS  AND  BOUND  IN  THE  MOST  DURABLE  MANNER. 


1. — Vull  floe  Uossla,  gilt,  in  the  roaod  and  antique,  stamped  gold  centre,  heavy  beveled 

bouds, $21  0» 

i. — Foil  Levant,  gilt,  in  the  round  and  antique,  stamped  gold  centre,  heavy  beveled 

boards,  assorted  colors, $ld  OO 

Su — Full  Turkey  Morocco,  oval  panel,  full  gilt,  gilt  in  the  round, $1S  00 

4^ — ^Tull  Turkey  Morocco,  block  panel,  plain  finish,  gold  centre, $17  Oa 

i. — Full  Turkey  Morocco,  rim  panel,  full  finish, $16  00 

t.— Foil  Turkey  Morocco,  top  panel,  fall  finish, $16  00- 

7. — ^Fnll  Tnni^  Morocco,  antique,  stamped  gold  centre,  beveled  boards, $14  W^ 

a.— Imitation, $10  00 

Two  Clasps  extra,  on  above,  additional  charge  of $  4  OO 


EXPRESS  CHARGES  MUST  BE  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  FROM. 

THE    COUNTRY. 


E.W.  BOUGHTON 


DEALER  IN 


m^st  mm  l«t«^  ' 


.  « 


«A^* 


AND 


STRA.W  GOOI>S. 


NO.   250       -      RIVER   STREET, 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


nr.  F.  snniTH^ 

Druggist  and   A-pothecary, 

DEALER  IN 

Books,   Stationery^   Pomades,  Perftimes,   Confection- 
ery, Cigars,  German  Student  Lamps,  Ker- 
osene of  the  best  quality. 

CANES. 

CHROMOS  FRAMED  CHEAPER  TILVN  YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  FRAMES , 

Also,  Prof.  Bascom's  new  work  on  Psychology  just  issued. 
J)r.  Hopkin^s  *^  Lata  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law 9^^ 

Baccalaureate  of  *C9. 

Books  ordered  from  all  the  principal  publiahers  at  the  lowest  prices.    Promptnesi 

and  fldr  dealings  guaranteed. 


FUEinsiNa  aooDs  of  evert  descriftion 

Boom  Fixtures,  Table  Spreads,  Bedding  of  all  kinds,  Iiainps, 

Suspension  and  Standard  Picture  Frames,  Cords  and 

Hooks,  Curtain  Drapery,  Shades  and  Cornices. 

Also,  just  received  a  fine  line  of 

HATS  AND  CAPS, 

Suited  in  style  and  quality  to  the  choicest  trade. 

Confectionery,  Fruits,  To1}acco  and  Cigars. 

C.  H.  MATHER. 

WiUiunstoVD,  Sept  1869. 


STOTES  ?     STOYES  ?      STOYES  ? 

The  subecriber  would,  by  this  method,  inform  those  who  are  in  want  of  Stoves,  that 
they  can  find  at  his  phice  of  business  on  Water  St,  a  large  assortment  of 
Stoves  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kinds,  among  which  may 
be  found  the  celebrated  *<  American  Base  Burner,** 
and  Oriental,  together  with  other  kinds  of 
Base  Burners.  Also  a  com- 
plete assortment  of 


Especially  adapted  for  Student's  rooms.    Also,  Stove  Pipe,  Tin  and  Glass,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  ware  usuallv  kept  in  a  tin  shop,  constantly  on  hand.  ^  Baths  of 
all  kinds  Aimished  on  short  notice.    Come  and  see  is  ue  cordial  invita- 
tion to  alL 

G.  F.  soi^oMonr. 

Williamstown,  Sept.  27, 1869. 

Ye  -wh-O  eat  and.  groAV  fat. 

Save  your  money  by  good  bargains  and  adorn  your  tables  with  delicacies  ! 

Stiff  (Iff  Flour,  B  utter  f  Clieese,  Apples,  Potatoes  and 
Groceries  of  all  kinds  constantly  on  liand. 

Stewards  of  Gubs  are  requested  to  call  and  examine  goods  and  prices  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere:    All  orders  promptly  filled  and  goods  delivered  at  once. 

Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PRICES  TOO  LOW  FOR  COMPETITION. 

SAM'I.  T.   MATHER^ 

Depot  Street,      -      -      -      Williamstown. 


C.  SSAVBB,  JB.9 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Dunham's  Block,       -      -      Fittsfield,  Mass. 
Pictures  in    all  Styles, 

And  wniTantecl  as  fjcood  as  the  besst  and  at 

very  reasonable  rates. 

« 

Cara  JRieiures  ai  S^.OO  JRer  Doxen^ 
Getns^  JRer  I^oxen^  ^M  Cents. 

Other    Sizes  Proportionately    Pheap. 

p.  KELIiYT 


DEALER  IN 


^WWMh, 


FOBEIGN    MSm    AMEBIOAN 

WATCHES,  SILVEErW ARE, 

AND 

FANCT    GOODS. 

No.  55,  North  Street.  Pittsfield,  Majas. 

Watch  and  Clock  RepairiDg  and  EngraTing  done  at  Short  Notice. 


STUDllM'TS 


II  *lio  eanrass  during  their  racaiianB^  wiii  do  u?eii  Ae- 
fore  engaging  etsewhere^  to  applet  fmr  Orcuiars 

and,  Temgs  far  aur 


<i 


mralks  and  Homes  of  Jesus^^' 


Which,  in  the  preeent,  new  and  improved  edition — ^in  binding  and  engrayinga, 
(27  in  all) — ^is  the  populaa  book,  and  selling  as  rapidly  as  ever,  partioolarly  in 
places  where  formerly  introduced.  Some  agents  in  such  places  have  doubled  their 
list  on  the  second  canvass.  Our  best  agents  sales  vary  frrai  800  to  2000  copies  and 
to  all  denominations. 

ice     -     -     -      S3.00. 


OtJ-S  STEW  mQ)Q)K, 

"  FBI12ST  AMB  NUM^^ 

By  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright,  author  of  "needle  women,*'  "Shoe  Binders  of  N.  Y." 
&c.,  &c.,  540  pages,  9  AiU  page  Illustrations,  is  in  theylnes^  sty/e,  and  pro- 
nounced by  all  who  have  read  it  the  most  interesting  of  the  author's  works. 
Its  sales,  fast  increasing,  have  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions, and  agents  will  find  it  taking  the  lead  among  low-priced 

Books 


OUR  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVING 

'^  B12TBOSFi:CTION9»» 

is  admired  by  all  and  considered  the  finest  of  the  kind,  receiving  oommendations 
from  the  best  judges  in  the  country,  among  them  Geo.  L.  Brown  of  Boston, 

the  celebrated  Landscape  painter. 

Vvice  $2.*W.       -        Ou   Tinted  Card,  $4.00. 


ki 


HISTORIC  SCENES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY." 

ILLLSTllATEI).  -  JPrice  $2.00. 

.Vlso  in  press  another  standard  work  for  the  people,  of  nearly  1000  pages,  by  one  of 
the  most  noted  M.  D^s  in  the  country.    We  offer  beUtr  inducements 
than  any  other  Publishers,  and  pay  pbxmidics  in  monqr 
to  any  one  sending  us  agents. 

JD.  E.  JFISK  »  CO.,  Springnad^  Mmn. 


\^ 


B 


